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ART  AND  ETHICS. 


Beauty  and  morality  spring  from  the  same 
eternal  fount.  They  are  an  expression  of  the 
same  immutable  truth.  Beaut)-  is  centered  in 
God  and  is  worshiped  in  Him.  Art  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  infinite  and  must,  therefore, 
be  relio'ious  in  character  and  aim.  In  ethics 
as  in  ccsthetics,  order,  proportion  and  comeli- 
n.ess  are  as  instinctively  discerned  as  good. 
Desire  for  the  noble  or  the  beautiful,  which  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  art,  is,  as  Aristotle 
says,  "the  basis  of  all  morality,  the  common 
element  of  all  virtue."  The  painter,  the  nov- 
elist and  the  musician  are  ministers  of  the  ideal 
whose  function  it  is  to  present  amid  the  sordid 
realities  of  daily  life  the  image  of  a  fairer  and  a 
better  world. 

A  nation's  art  reveals  that  nation's  history. 
Moulded  by  the  characteristics  of  a  people  it  is 
a  test  of  the  spiritual  qualities  of  a  race,  a 
standard  by  which  ultimately  its  share  in  the 
progress  of  humanity  must  be  measured.  Art 
is  the  permanent  expression  of  the  soul,  of  the 
desires  and  aspirations  by  which  it  has  been 
inspired.  The  best  that  a  nation  has  to  ex- 
press will  be  expressed  in  its  art.  True  char- 
acter is  the  source  of  noble  art.  It  is  argued 
by  many  that  the  immediate  end  of  art  is 
pleasure,  but  e\-cn  if  this  is  conceded,  is  there 
not  a  rightful  delight  in  God's  works?  May 
not  a  man,  made  in  the  divine  image,  pursue 
noble  pleasures?  DeOuincy  says:  "The final 
object  of  art,  as  trul)-  as  that  of  science  and 


much  more  directly,  is  the  exaltation  of  our 
human  nature. 

Not  only  the  laws  of  art  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  to  be  recognized  by  the  artist,  but 
also  the  laws  of  ethics,  by  ^^-hich  his  power  is 
conditioned.  In  the  names  Giotto,  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  do  we  not  at 
once  recognize  the  broad  and  vigorous  moral- 
ity of  the  men  ?  They  were  not  free  from  taults 
but  can  we  question  their  moral  sanity  ?  With- 
out this  there  cannot  be  a  great  artist  because 
there  cannot  be  a  truly  great  man.  Moral 
law  must  be  supreme  in  every  sphere  of  hu- 
man life.  II  such  qualities  as  right  and  wrong- 
exist  they  belong  to  all  activities  of  man.  It 
is  the  artist  whose  work  most  powerfully  in- 
fluences others.  It  will  not  do  that  it  is  merely 
beautiful;  it  must  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
race.  Conformity  to  the  laws  of  beauty  can 
never  absolve  that  supreme  allegiance  to  the 
laws  of  conduct  which  binds  every  man  in  all 
his  actions.  Forever  the  voice  of  duty  sum- 
mons us  to  choose  between  good  and  evil  in 
all  things.  The  artist  must  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  morality  over  himself  as  a  man, 
and  over  his  works  as  a  part  of  human  life. 

The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  art  must 
be  of  such  a  kind  that  we  will  '  'look  out  and 
not  in,  look  up  and  not  down,  and  lend  a 
hand,"  for  humanity's  sake.  It  must  console 
us  in  sorrows  and  strengthen  us  in  the  conflicts 
of  life.     It  must  bring  us  nearer  to  God,  help 
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us  in  the  attainment  of  a  lofty  character,  make 
us  lo\'e  God  better  by  showing  us  the  beauty 
he  has  made.  Will  the  absence  of  natural 
beauty  from  the  lives  and  even  the  conception 
of  the  masses  of  the  poor  not  affect  their  mo- 
rality ?  How  sad  a  thing  that  thousands  have 
no  chance  of  reading  God's  autograph  of  love 
and  blessing  which  he  has  inscribed  in  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  the  hues  of  earth.  Lit- 
tle more  do  they  know  of  nature's  interpreter, 
art.  It  is  too  often  a  mere  luxury  for  the  rich; 
let  us  help  to  make  it  a  free  gift  for  the  poor. 
Where  good  art  is  neglected  as  an  agent  in 
education,  bad  art  will  exercise  unchecked  its 
demoralizing,  almost  dehumanizing,  influence. 

Art  cannot  create  morality,  but  is  its  helpful 
ally.  It  embodies  evil  that  we  may  hate  it, 
and  good  that  we  may  love  it.  Shall  we  not 
welcome  all  sweet  cadences  of  music  and  of 
words,  all  fair  colors  and  breathing  forms,  all 
worthy  monuments  of  lieroes  and  magnificent 
temples  of  worshi]),  all  works  which  teach  us 
to  hate  the  base  and  lo\  e  the  noble  ? 

The  best  art  is  always  true  to  the  instincts 
of  our  nature:  ne\'er  representing  disease  in  the 
guise  of  health,  never  rejoicing  in  the  exercise 
of  morbid  fancy,  many  sided  without  being 
unbalanced,  tender  withcnit  weakness.  Noth- 
ing can  be  falser  than  to  suppose  that  morality 
is  served  by  representing  facts  other  than  they 
are.  No,  we  must  stand  upon  the  holy  hill 
with  hands  uplifted,  like  those  of  Moses,  and 
see  the  battle  of  good  against  evil  with  a  deep 
and  inexhaustible  sympathy  for  righteousness, 
and  a  sense  of  triumph  and  \'ictory  in  our 


hearts.  The  highest  service  art  can  accom- 
plish for  man  is  to  be  the  voice  of  his  nobler 
aspirations,  the  steady  disciplinarian  of  his 
emotions.  It  will  help  him  to  see  divinity  in 
flower,  plant  and  fossil  shape.  We  think  of 
art  not  as  a  luxury  for  idlers,  but  as  a  most 
precious,  a  most  important  good  for  humanity. 

Man  is  by  nature  an  artistic  animal.  The 
hidden  man  of  the  heart  leaves  his  impress 
upon  all  external  life.  If  there  have  been 
golden  ages  in  art  there  have  been  ages  fan- 
tastic, sentimental,  soulless.  The  latter 'too 
truly  describes  a  certain  class  of  modern  art. 
It  lacks  the  attribute  of  soul,  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prejudice  the  mind  against  true  art. 
We  refuse  to  accept  the  false  and  base.  We 
welcome  that  art  which  has  been  the  foe  of 
tyrants  and  the  herald  of  liberty,  which  has 
revealed  the  imperishable  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  dignity  of  simple  manhood,  which  has 
deepened  the  love  of  home,  of  country  and  of 
humanity,  which  has  lifted  the  race  to  a  nobler 
level  of  moral  life. 

Let  us  not  shut  our  eves  to  a  part  of  the 
Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.  Let  us  demand  from  our  ar- 
tists work  which  shall  cheer  and  bless  and 
strengthen  us;  art  which  shall  help  us  to  live 
more  nobly  and  happily,  the  beautiful  embod- 
iment of  that  word  proceeding  from  the  Spirit 
of  all  truth  and  beauty.  'Whatsoever  things 
are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  if 
there  be  any  \  irtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things. 

D.  C.  B. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


Self-control  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  ex- 
ercising complete  mastery  over  one's  self  It 
requires  the  best  of  courage.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  but  one  of  the  most  difflcult 
things  lor  a  powerful  mind  to  become  its  own 
master.     But  he  who  obtains  this  mastery  does 


more  than  many  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity. 
.Some  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  battle-field 
— as  Alexander  and  Napoleon- — utterly  failed 
when  they  attempted  the  concjuest  of  self. 
The  former  could  conquer  the  world,  l)ut  could 
not  curb  his  own  passions.    The  latter  \-an- 
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ciuished  nearly  the  whole  of  Euroi^e,  and  yet 
was  a  slave  to  his  own  ambition.  The  man  of 
self-control  is  pre-eniinentlv'  the  tenijjerate 
man.  He  is  also  the  honest  man,  who  has  the 
resolution  to  resist  every  temptation  to  de- 
fraud, and  in  short,  he  is  the  man  that  acts 
from  conviction,  not  from  mere  impulse. 

The  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  desires  destroys  his  prospects. 
He  is  the  under  current  that  leads  down  to 
ruin  and  fiilure.  Socrates  said,  ''He  who 
knows  what  is  good  and  chooses  it,  who  knows 
what  is  evil  and  avoids  it,  is  learned  and  wise." 
We  can  easily  sec  that  the  noblest  of  all  vic- 
tories is  the  absolute  control  of  self  The  man 
who  has  gained  this  is  the  man  of  moderation, 
manly  character  and  wisdom.  God  endowed 
us  with  no  faculties  but  those  which  He  gave 
us  power  to  control. 

"Have  ye  vioes  that  ask  a  destroyer. 
Or  passions  that  need  control  ? 

l^et  reason  booome  yonr  employer, 
And  your  body  be  ruled  by  your  soul." 

Notice  the  vast  difference  between  the  man 
who  controls  self  and  the  one  who  is  governed 
by  his  own  evil  inclinations  and  lusts.  The 
former  enjoying  his  appetites  to  the  highest, 
has  preserved  the  power  of  enjoying  them. 
His  organs  not  being  destroyed  by  abuse  will 
reach  the  goal  of  existence  together.  But  look 
on  an  opposite  extreme,  where  an  opposite 
history  is  recorded.  What  wreck  so  shocking 
to  behold  as  the  wreck  of  a  dissolute  man  ! 
The  vigor  of  life  exhausted  and  yet  the  first 
steps  of  an  honorable  career  not  taken:  in 
himself  a  lazar-house  of  diseases;  dead,  but  by 
a  heathenish  custom  of  society,  not  buried. 
How  nature  brands  him  with  stigma  and  op- 
probium  !  How  she  hangs  labels  all  over  him 
to  testify  her  disgust  at  his  existence,  and  to 
admonish  others  to  beware  of  his  example. 
The  Creator,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  endowed 
mankind  with  faculties  which  are  not  common 
to  the  other  members  of  the  animal  world,  and 
thus  we  are  made  responsible  on  account  of 
the  infinitely  higher  privileges  we  enjoy.  Men 


should  be  governed  by  reason  and  not  by  in- 
stinct, since  if  they  do  not  regard  the  former 
and  are  governed  l)y  the  latter,  they  surrender 
their  position  in  tlie  animal  kingdom.  To  be 
morally  free — to  be  more  than  animal — man 
must  resist  instinctive  impulses.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  the  exercise  ol  self-subjection. 

A  \-ast  majorit)'  of  the  wicked  desires  that 
injure  society  to  such  a  great  extent,  and  the 
crimes  that  disgrace  it,  can  ne\'er  pre\-ail 
against  valiant  self-discipline,  self-res])ect  and 
self-control.  Words  as  well  as  actions  should 
be  guarded.  Character  exhibits  itself  in  curb- 
ing speech  as  much  as  in  any  thing  else.  A 
person  having  his  actions  in  subjection  invari- 
ably controls  his  words.  By  asserting  a  manly 
independence  in  the  regulation  of  both  words 
and  actions,  we  command  the  res]^ect  of  onr 
fellow-men.  Without  government  there  can 
be  no  progress.  The  state  or  nation  possess- 
ing the  best  government  makes  the  most  rapid 
impro\'ement.  The  natural  forces  of  the  hu- 
man soul  urge  it  to  activity;  held  in  subjec- 
tion they  bear  it- onward  and  upward,  uncon- 
trolled they  impel  it  to  probable  ruin. 

No  person  enjoys  freedom  who  has  not  the 
will  power  to  keep  himself  in  subjection.  Of 
all  victories  over  self  none  arc  of  more  impor- 
tance than  those  of  appetite  and  temper. 
"He  who  is  ensla\-ed  to  his  passions  is  worse 
governed  than  Athens  was  b)'  her  thirty  ty- 
rants." To  oppose  strong  impulses,  to  over- 
come powerful  inclinations,  to  quiet  the  voice 
of  vehement  longing,  is  a  strong  and  noble  vir- 
tue. The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  virtue 
depends  wholly  upon  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pulses subdued.  True  virtue  is  one  of  the 
noblest  traits  of  the  human  character.  Does 
it  seem  probable  to  you  that  strong  passions 
can  be  subdued  without  considerable  power 
and  determination  ?  Having  attained  such  a 
power  we  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  stern 
conflicts  of  life.  Power  ol  will  and  power  of 
self-restraint  are  two  excellent  proofs  of  a 
strong  character.    The  rcascjn  wh)'  these  are 
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important  becomes  CA'ident  when  we  consider 
tliat  strong-  feelings  and  desires  require  a 
strong  will  to  curb  them.  A  man's  strength 
must  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  feel- 
ings subdued,  not  by  the  power  of  those  that 
subdue  him.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  receive 
an  insult  without  becoming  angry  ?  This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  Christianity. 

Good  temper  is  one  of  the  most  noble  attri- 
butes of  character,  while  a  bad  one  is  just  the 
opposite.  Anger  and  rage  naturally  follow 
from  letting  our  tempers  get  the  better  of  us. 
Homer  says,  ' '  Do  thou  restrain  thy  haughtv 
spirit  in  thy  breast,  for  better  far  is  gentle 
courtesy. ' '  We  should  make  the  utmost  en- 
deavors to  control  our  tempers  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.   Man  is  l)orn  to  dominion,  but 


he  must  enter  it  by  conquest,  and  continue  to 
do  battle  for  every  inch  of  ground  added  to 
his  sway.  His  first  exertion  must  be  put  forth 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  control  of  his  own 
will.  With  his  first  efforts  to  reduce  his  phys- 
ical powers  to  subjection  he  must  simultane- 
ously begin  to  subject  his  mental  faculties  to 
control.  Through  the  combined  exertion  of 
his  mental  and  physical  powers  he  labors  to 
spread  his  dominion  over  the  widest  possible 
extent  of  the  world  without. 

Thus,  self-control  and  control  over  outward 
circumstances  are  alike  the  duty  and  birth- 
right ot  man.  But  seli-control  is  the  highest 
and  noblest  form  of  dominion.  "He  that 
ruleth  his  own  sjiirit  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  G. 


THE  IMAGINAT 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  worksliop,  s(jme 
faculty  of  which  is  always  in  action.  The 
imagination  is  one  of  the  faculities  of  the 
mind  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed 
man  ;  and  as  the  chief  source  of  human 
activity  and  improvement  is  the  mind,  so 
the  highest  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  pleas- 
ures of  the  imagination.  The  imagination 
is  powerful  either  in  elevating  or  pervert- 
ing the  mind.  It  can  cast  all  existing 
events,  whether  bright  or  dark,  from  the 
line  of  time,  "throwing  around  grief  the 
azure  scarf  of  hope."  Who  is  so  well  pleased 
with  what  he  now  is — with  his  present  sur- 
roundings, attainments  and  possessions  that 
he  does  not  sometimes  turn  his  ilioughts 
from  his  actual  being  and  find  pleasure  in 
conceiving  iiimself  what  he  is  not,  but 
wliat  he  might  wish  to  be  ? 

"Do  wbiil  we  will,  wc  <-aiiiiol  realize 
Half  we  eoncoive— llie  nli>;ii)in  vision  llie.s. 
Co  where  we  niiiy  we  cmuiot  hop^j  to  liiid 
The  l.utli,  llie  beauty  pirtuieil  in  the  mi  il  " 

By  means  of  the  imagination  we  may  en- 
ter into  the  feelings,  the  wants  and  dis 
tresses  of  others,  thus  cultivating  our  sym- 
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pathy  and  charitable  affections.  One  has 
truly  said  :  "Without  imagination  there  can 
be  no  genuine  ardour  in  any  pursuit  or  for 
any  acquisition  ;  and  without  imagination 
there  can  be  no  genuine  morality,  no  pro- 
found feeling  for  other  men's  sorrows,  no 
ardent  and  persevering  anxiety  for  their 
interests."  Crime  appears  terrible  in  pro- 
portion as  we  realize  its  consequences. 
And  thus,  as  lias  been  said,  there  can  be  no 
genuine  morality  without  imagination.  A 
man's  actions  depend  largely  upon  it.  One 
may  feel  that  he  really  wishes  to  kill  another. 
The  plot  is  laid,  all  is  ready.  But  his 
imagination  carries  him  beyond  the  present 
moment  and  vividly  pictures  the  conse- 
quences (-)f  tlie  act.  He  sees  the  widow 
clasping  the  mangled  corpse  and  kissing 
from  its  brow  the  dews  of  death.  He  hears 
the  cries  and  sobs  of  orphans.  He  feels  the 
weight  of  his  bloody  secret  pressing  on  his 
heart.  He  hears  the  clank  of  the  prison 
bars,  the  trial  and  tlie  sentence.  He  sees 
the  scaffold  and  so  plainly  suffers  the 
horrors  of  ids  fate  tliat  ids  hand  is  stayed. 
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Another  lacking  imagination,  thirsting  only 
for  revenge,  sees  nothing  beyond  the  ac 
complishment  of  the  deed.    He  buries  with 
thoughtless  hate  the  dagger  in  his  victim's 
heart. 

The  men  most  distinguished  as  philoso- 
phers, scientists,  inventors,  discoverors, 
novelists,  dramatists,  painters,  sculptors 
and  musicians  have  been  men  of  powerful 
imaginations — men  who  have  sought  out 
something  new  rather  than  approyjriate  the 
achievements  of  their  predecessors.  It  gives 
to  the  scientist  happy  suggestions  of  laws 
and  powers  which  had  not  heretofore  been 
discovered,  as  well  as  the  power  to  illustrate 
and  execute  those  already  known.  Many 
discoveries  and  most  inventions  are  works 
of  the  imagination,  and,  indeed,  without  it 
discovery  or  invention  would  be  impossible. 
The  man  of  poetic  imagination  having 
seen  the  leaf  and  drop  of  wat^r  can  con- 
struct forests.  Before  him  the  clouds  are 
formed.  They  float.  The  catracts  fall  and 
the  mists  arise. 

*'And,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  oft  quoted 
Shakespeare, 

"As  iinai;iiiat  on  bodies  forth 
The  I'orms  of  th  iiiKs  unknown  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to^airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Milton,  though  blind,  mentally  pictured 
the  (poems,  "Pardise  Lost"  and  "Paradise 
Regained,"  which  seize  with  power  on  the 
minds  of  all,  and  prove  the  poverty  of  our 
ordinary  poets  who  lack  this  power  and  are 
not  true  poets.  The  dramatist  and  novelist 
make  representation  more  vivid  than  the 
actual  scenes  of  life  present — awake  more 
powerful  emotions  then  are  caused  by  any 
actual  events,  and  thus  have  added  consid- 
erable more  to  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  than  biographers,  historians  or 
metaphysicians.  The  dramatist  or  novelist 
calls  into  being  a  character,  endowed  with 
siK:h  qualities  as  are  suitable;  he  is  placed 
in  contact  with  other  imaginary  beings. 


His  conduct  is  decided  upon  and  the  scenes 
in  which  he  shall  have  part  are  arranged 
even  to  the  minutest  detail  of  word  or  ac- 
tion. Shakespeare,  looking  at  a  coat  of 
mail,  instantly  imagined  the  society,  the 
conditions  that  produced  it.  He  saw  the 
bold  baron  and  the  rude  retainer.  He  saw 
the  inoat,  the  castle,  the  drawbridge,  the 
lady  in  the  tower,  the  knightly  lover.  He 
saw  the  down  trodden  serf  and  all  the 
misery  of  feudalism.  What,  the  poet,  the 
novelist  and  the  dramatist  portray  by  means 
of  words,  the  painter  and  sculptor  reveal 
with  brush  and  chisell  Millions  have  read 
the  four  gospels  and  the  accounts  given  of 
Christ's  arraignment  before  Pilate,  but  it 
remained  for  Munkacsy's  brush,  guided  by 
his  woderful  imagination,  to  produce  from 
them  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  It  is  said 
to  be  "Patient,"  "Intense,"  "Throbbing  with 
Life"  and  "With  a  Thousand  Sermons  as  a 
Moral  Lesson."  To  art  all  things  are  sug- 
gested by  the  forms  of  nature.  Yet  art  has 
produced  more  graceful  and  perfect  lines 
than  nature  has  ever  furnished.  To  this 
extent  it  surpasses  nature;  but;»the  imagina- 
tion reaches  far  beyond  anything  art  ever 
has  accomplished,  or  ever  can  accomplish. 
The  musician  depends  on  his  imaginative 
faculty  to  aid  him  in  the  composition  and 
rendering  of  harmonies  and  b)'mphonies, 
which  move  and  thrill  vast  audiences,  and 
in  times  of  special  crisis  touch,  perhaps,  the 
hearts  of  a  whole  nation.  The  man  of  imag- 
ination has  lived  in  the  castle  and  in  the 
hut,  with  kings  and  with  slaves.  He  has 
lived  in  every  land,  in  every  clime,  in  every 
age.  He  has  seen  the  Drop,  "The  Bride  of 
the  Nile,"  the  sunny  stream  itself  on  whose 
historic  banks  rests  the  dust  of  Egypt's  an- 
cient kings.  He  has  seen  them  ruling  on 
the  throne  and  felt  within  his  heart  the 
passion  which  caused  them  to  rear  the  vast 
and  monstrous  pyramids.  He  knows  the 
very  thoughts  tliat  wrought  the  form  and 
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features  of  the  Sphinx.  He  has  seen  the 
Hebrews  toiling  in  the  fields,  has  heard 
their  groans  and  tales  of  woe,  and  when  at 
last  deliverance  came,  their  joy  was  his.  He 
has  worshipped,  marched,  fought,  conquer- 
ed, and  in  turn  been  conquered  with  them. 
He  has  lived  with  them  through  all  the 
changing  years.  He  has  seen  the  star,  heard 
tlie  angelic  chorus  sing,  viewed  the  trial,  the 
scourging,  and  the  terrible  agony  upon  the 
cross.  He  has  lived  in  Athens  in  the 
days  of  Pericles.  He  has  walked  and 
talked  with  Socrates,  and  stood  beside 
him  as  he  drank  the  hemlock  and  peacefully 
passed  into  the  other  life.  He  has  watched 
Phidias  chisel  shapeless  stones  to  forms  of 
beauty.  He  has  seen  the  renowned  Xenxis, 
not  sparing  of  tjme  for  he  was  painting 
for  eternity.    He  has  walked  the  ways  of 


ancient  Rome  when  hostile  armies  laid  the 
city  low.  He  has  seen  from  the  ruins  rise  a 
mighty  city,  "mistress  of  the  world."  He 
has  seen  her  victorious  legions  in  the  field. 
He  has  viewed  the  internal  strife,  the  cease- 
less warfare  of  the  rich  upon  the  poor.  He 
saw  the  assassin's  steel  that  took  the  great 
Caesar's  life.  He  has  felt  the  powers  of 
Cicero's  voice  and  grieved  at  his  sad  "and 
cruel  fate.  During  our  weary  journey  here 
the  imagination  clears  our  eyes  and  makes 
our  path  straight  in  small  and  great  alike. 
Leading  us  from  the  trifles  of  this  rugged 
and  inhospitable  world,  higher  and  higher, 
until  in  thought  we  pass  through  clouds, 
through  planets,  through  suns,  through 
depths  of  unfathomable  ether,  we  scale  the 
walls  of  heaven  and  walk  the  golden  streets, 
beholding  God  in  his  glory.  M.  R. 


SLAVERY. 


More  than  two  centuries  ago  a  rude  ship 
set  sail  from  a  tropic  land.  It  was  in  the 
early  morning  and  the  rising  sun  with  its 
cheering  rays  lights  up  the  scene.  It 
shines  on  the  trader's  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  is  gathered  a  small  group  of  weeping 
savages,  young  men  and  women  torn  from 
home  and  friends  by  the  cruel  but  enlight- 
ened foe. 

"Lnst  morn  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  li!e, 
Last  eve  in  [pleasure's]  eircle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 
The  morn"— captivity. 

And  now  they  are  gathered  here,  ignor- 
rant  of  their  destination,  knowing  only  that 
they  are  bound  to  a  strange  and  distant 
land,  a  land  whence  for  them  there  can  be 
no  return,  to  a  bondage  worse  than  death. 
Through  blinding  tears  they  look  for  the 
last  time  on  their  iiappy  homes  and  hunt- 
ing grounds  in  that  sunny  continent  of  the 
south,  and  then  the  ship  sails  slowly  west- 


ward across  the  stormy  sea.  In  due  time 
it  enters  a  little  harbor  of  the  New  World 
and  its  human  cargo  is  quickly  disposed  of 
to  the  eager  colonists  — some  to  kind  and 
gentle  masters,  others  to  harsh  and  cruel 
ones.  Of  their  after  history  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak,  for  it  became  a  part  of  our 
own  and  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Slavery ! 
Say  but  the  word  and  our  thoughts  turn  at 
once  to  the  negro  and  the  whipping-post, 
to  Uncle  Tom  and  Topsy,  to  the  cotton 
fields  and  rice  swamps  of  the  South,  to 
John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  to  Bull 
Run  and  Gettysburg,  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Davis,  to  Grant  and  Lcc  and 
to  those  soldiers  who, 

■With  purpose  puie  and  briglu., 

In  grey  or  blue,  fell,  tried  and  true 
To  what  they  deemed  the  right." 

We  think  almost  with  hatred  of  the  slave- 
holder and  pity  the  poor  slave,  or  we  sym- 
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pathize  with  the  master  and  despise  the 
servant  ;  and  we  forget  that  "we  are  slaves, 
slaves  to  a  horde  of  petty  tyrants,  base,  ig- 
noble slaves,"  "slaves  to  passion,  avarice 
and  pride."  True,  the  war  did  fulfill  its 
mission  and  the  black  man  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  white,  but  is  slavery  a  thing 
of  the  past  ?  Is  this  the  land  of  liberty  ? 
No  ;  other  and  fiercer  struggles  are  before 
us  ere  we  can  truly  say  that  we  are  free. 
"For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world." 

King  Mammon  sends  out  a  decree  and 
we  all  with  one  accord  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  image  which  he  has  set  up.  At 
his  command  we  present  no  petition  to  any- 
one but  him.  Our  Sabbaths  are  trampled 
under  foot.  Our  poor  are  crushed  and 
wounded.  Time  and  talents  are  given  up 
to  him.  All  the  love,  joy  and  peace  of  the 
earth  and  even  eternity  itself  are  sacrificed 
tcj  win  his  approving  smile. 

Intemperance,  that  mighty  foe  of  human- 
kind, whom  the  king  has  made  his  prime 
minister,  whom  he  has  placed  as  ruler  over 
the  third  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Avarice, 
has  his  iron  heel  on  the  necks  of  some 
of  the  noblest  of  our  land.  There  are 
few  families  that  do  not  mourn  the  un- 
timely death  of  loved  ones  caused  by 
this  heartless  fiend.  None  of  us  but  have 
felt  his  cruel  scourge.  None  of  us  but 
have  friends  who  have  fallen  victims  to  his 
relentless  sword.  He  causes  misery  on 
every  hand.  He  wrecks  our  trains  for 
pastime.  He  burns  our  homes  for  sport. 
He  laughs  in  Satanic  glee  at  all  efforts  to 
throw  off  his  yoke.  His  subjects  hate  him, 
but  seem  powerless  to  escape  his  rule. 
There  is  for  them  no  protecting  Canada, 
no  queen  strong  enougli  to  save. 

When  we  look  upon  our  poor  oppressed 
land   and   see  the'  many  evils   that  have 


dominion  over  us,  evils  due  to  the  curse 
of  rum,  we  are  almost  discouraged.  We 
feel  as  if  the  struggle  is  too  great,  the  enemy 
has  too  strong  a  foothold,  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  free.  Politicians  are  his  most 
abject  followers.  They  think  that  he  and 
he  alone  can  give  them  the  positions  which 
they  crave  and  for  which  they  would  sacri- 
fice their  land.  Christian  men,  for  the  sake 
of  the  few  paltry  dollars  which  they  vainly 
fancy  he  will  save  them,  stifle  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  meekly  submit  to  the  bur- 
dens which  he  lays  upon  them.  His  do- 
minion reaches  over  all.  There  is  no  place 
to  which  we  can  flee  and  find  Ireedom 
from  the  foe  Do  we  seek  it  among  the 
mountains  of  the  North,  lo !  rum  is 
there  before  us.  Do  we  go  to  the  swamps 
and  silvas  of  the  South,  intemperance 
has  his  stronghold  there.  Do  we  flee  to  the 
canons  of  the  West,-  he  is  already  settled 
there.  Do  we  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  tlie 
earth,  to  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa  or  to 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  even  there  the  foe 
is  found,  even  there  sent  by  this  land  we  love. 

In  our  despair  we  cry,  Is  there  no  way 
of  escape  from  this  cruel  bondage  ?  Yes, 
ihere  is  a  way,  and  in  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "It  is  peaceful,  generous,  just;  a 
way  which,  if  followed,  God  must  forever 
bless."  It  is  but  to  accept  the  leadership  of 
Him  who  has  offered  himself  to  do  battle 
in  our  stead,  "who  doeth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay 
his  hand."  It  is  but  to  follow  where  he 
leads  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  word, 
to  "do  with  our  might  whatsoever  our  hands 
find  to  do,"  to  rise  in  our  might,  the  might 
which  he  doth  give  us.  Then  will  the 
shackles  fall  from  off  our  hands  and  feet 
and  we  shall  stand  erect  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free. 

H.  E.  S. 
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FORGOTTEN. 


In  these  days  when  so  much  is  said  of  the 
value  of  memory  systems  and  memory  train- 
ing, the  value  of  the  opposite,  the  art  of  for- 
getting, is  quite  overlooked.  One  is  apt  to 
think  that  if  only  he  had  a  memory  which 
would  retain  everything  he  wished  with  but  a 
slight  effort  on  his  part,  that  the  royal  road  to ' 
learning  would  be  fairly  entered  upon.  And 
yet,  could  we  not  forget,  what  an  almost  insup- 
portable thing  it  would  be  to  live.  If  we  were 
not  able  to  forget  the  slights  and  injuries  we 
have  received,  the  disappointments  we  have 
experienced,  the  failures  and  mistakes  we  have 
made,  the  sorrows  we  have  borne,  the  ac- 
cumulated gloom  of  past  misfortunes  would 
overpower  us.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  per- 
sons who  live  only  in  the  past;  no  interest  in 
•  the  present;  no  anticipations  for  the  future. 
They  are  seldom  cheerful;  they  cannot  be  for 
life  must  be  barren  to  them,  no  matter  how 
full  their  memories  may  be  of  past  scenes  and 
experiences. 

With  all  its  disadvantages  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  able  to  forget.  One,  in  speaking  of  the 
common  saying,  '  'forgive  and  forget, ' '  says  it 
should  be  "forget  and  forgive,"  for  we  forgive 
because  we  forget.  We  forget  the  affront,  we 
remember  the  pleasant  intercourse  before,  and 
all  is  serene  again.  Yet  we  cannot  always  for- 
get so  much  as  we  would  like.  Many  things 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  we  would 
very  gladly  forget  if  it  were  possible.  We 
cannot  command  our  memories  to  remember 
this  and  forget  that,  and  oftentimes  the  very 
effort  to  forget  causes  that  which  we  would 
blot  out  of  our  minds  to  become  indelibly  fixed 
in  them.  Many  a  hardened  criminal  would 
forget  if  he  could  childhood  memories  of  a 
mother's  training  and  prayers,  of  the  old  pas- 
tor's faithful  warnings  and  instruction,  of  Bible 
verses  learned  years  ago  in  Sabbath  school. 
He  could  feel  so  much  more  comfortable  in  his 
reckless  career  could  he  utterly  blot  out  these 
remembrances. 


Childhood's  memories  stay  with  us,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  until  childhood  comes  the  sec- 
ond time.  In  contrast  to  the  case  just  men- 
tioned, here  is  one  who  has  risen  from  the 
slums  to  a  respectable  manhood.  He  would 
give  a  princely  reward  to  one  who  would  find 
him  a  Lethe  through  which  he  might  forever 
blot  out  those  memories  of  youthful  crimes,  of 
evil  habits  or  of  wicked  or  unclean  words.  His 
life  has  been  sullied,  and  though  tor  a  time  this 
leaf  of  his  life  may  pass  out  of  remembrance, 
yet  base  memories  will  come  to  him  at  most 
unwelcome  moments.  What  would  not  the 
murderer  give  to  be  able  to  forget  the  white 
face  of  his  victim,  stiff  and  stark  in  death  !  The 
haunting  memory  of  such  deeds  are  in  them- 
selves a  constant  retribution  of  sin. 

And  yet  time  by  forgetfulness  dulls  the  keen 
edge  of  all  experiences.  What  yesterday  was 
a  most  exquisite  joy  is  to-day  but  a  pleasant 
memory ;  to-day' s  bitter  sorrow  will  to-morrow 
be  but  a  regret.  The  kaleidoscope  of  life  is 
constantly  changing,  and  we  must  change  our 
views  too,  for  we  shall  but  uselessly  blind  our 
eyes  in  striving  to  see  always  the  same  com- 
binations. So  rapidly  are  the  changes  made 
that  we  forget  our  views  in  the  past,  as  each 
succeeding  turn  takes  its  place.  We  may  re- 
tain a  general  impression,  but  that  is  all.  We 
cannot  recall  in  detail  our  past  experiences. 

Different  persons  differ  widely  as  to  the  kind 
of  things  they  remember  best.  Take  the  rem- 
iniscenses  of  a  day's  pleasure,  six  months  or 
less  after  its  occurrence,  by  the  various  persons 
participating  in  it.  One  remembers  the  insuf- 
ferable heat  and  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes; 
another  the  elegant  collation;  one  the  jolting, 
dusty  ride;  another  the  beautiful  scenes  every- 
where seen  along  the  way;  one  has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  a  teasing  speech,  while  another's 
life  has  been  richer  and  fuller  ever  since  be- 
cause of  a  helpful  word,  unheard  or  unnoticed 
by  most  of  the  company.  And  so,  by  know- 
ing what  one  usually  remembers,  much  of  their 
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character  is  disclosed.  For  we  remember  al- 
ways what  impresses  us  most  deeply. 

It  is  because  we  forget  that  we  do  not  see 
how  we  have  grown  morally  and  intellectually. 
It  is  good,  sometimes,  to  try  to  live  over  again 
some  of  our  past  lives.  We  cannot  see  how 
we  have  progressed  unless  we  can  compare 
the  self  of  to-day  with  the  sell  of  a  few  years 
ago.  As  we  look  over  those  b}'gone  days  and 
attempt  to  recall  how  we  felt  then,  how  we 
were  affected  by  various  little  trials  which 
would  now  be  quite  unnoticed,  what  trifles  de- 
lighted us,  what  were  then  our  most  exalted 
hopes,  we  pity  ourselves  in  those  past  times 
and  wonder  how  we  ever  could  have  been  so 
loolish.  It  may  be  we  have  reached  far  above 
the  height  of  our  childish  ambitions,  and  yet 
we  are  as  lar  from  being  satisfied  now  as  we 
were  then. 

It  is  a  consolation,  cokl  and  unsympathetic 
as  you  may  call  it,  yet  we  can  more  easily  bear 
the  petty  trials  that  harass  us  by  thinking  how 
soon  they  will  all  be  forgotten.  Nothing  else 
shows  quite  as  clearly  of  how  little  moment 
they  really  are. 

Our  satisfaction  in  a  good  work  accomplished 
is  enhanced  by  forgetting  all  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties in  spite  of  which  we  achieved  success. 
We  see  only  the  glory  of  the  finished  work,  for- 
■  getting  in  detail  the  hard  experiences  which  it 
cost.  The  days  and  hours  when  we  thought 
we  should  never  be  able  to  complete  what  we 
had  undertaken  glide  quickly  out  of  remem- 
brance, and  we  remember  only  that  'there  were 
some  obstacles,  of  course,  but  we  overcame 
them  with  but  little  difficulty. '  And  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so,  or  we  would  not  have 
the  courage  to  begin  another  difficult  piece  of 
work. 

In  this  forgetting  is  found  the  secret  of  the 


varying  judgments  of  persons.  Each  makes 
up  his  estimate  of  the  man,  or  the  event,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  imder  consideration,  by 
the  characteristics  which  he  remembers,  so  one 
has  a  favorable  impression,  while  another  re- 
members only  the  fiults  and  fiilings.  The 
memory  of  the  world  is  very  fickle.  One  is 
overtaken  and  overcome  by  a  sudden  tenTj:)ta- 
tion;  in  a  moment  his  past  good  record  is  for- 
gotten. However  favorable  may  have  been 
his  reputation  before  it  is  quickly  revised  in 
accordance  with  this  last  misfortune.  It  is  a 
sad  proof  of  ourtendency  to  depravity  that  the 
worst  things  are  longest  remembered.  That 
is  why  he  who  has  once  been  a  convict  finds  it 
so  hard  to  again  regain  his  footing  in  society. 
He  regrets  ever  so  deeply  the  misstep  taken, 
and  may  strive  to  atone  for  it  by  an  honest  and 
upright  life,  yet  that  one  memory  outlasts  all 
others.  This  fact  should  be  a  restraint  to  all 
tempted  to  leave  by  the  slightest  deviation  the 
path  of  riglit;  but  no  one  can  realize  how  hard  it 
is  but  the  unfortunate  one  on  whom  has  been 
set  the  seal  of  crime.  It  is  like  the  mark  on 
Cain's  forehead,  an  ever-ready  witness  of  past 
wrongdoing. 

To  render  a  just  verdict  it  is  necessary  to 
sift  and  give  due  weight  to  all  the  evidence  on 
both  sides.  That  is  one  comforting  thoug_g 
about  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  He  who 
notes  a  sparrow's  fall  and  rewards  the  cup 
of  cold  water  given  in  His  name,  remembers 
every  little  deed  of  kindness  we  have  done. 
We  may  forget  and  ask  when  did  we  all  these 
things.  He  knows  them  every  one.  He  notices 
the  faintest  aspirations  towards  a  better  life; 
He  knows  the  struggles  against  temptation 
and  He  has  promised  his  children  that  He  will 
blot  out  our  transgressions  and  will  not  re- 
member our  sins.  S. 


JESUIT  AGGRESSION  IN  CANADA. 


Some  years  ago,  an  old  gentlemen  in  New 
York  State  having  heard  some  mention  of 
Canada,  inquired,  "Where  is  Canada,  any- 
how? Is  it  near  Ireland?"  An  interesting 
chapter  might  be  written  on  American  igno- 
rance of  Canada — quite  as  interesting  as  those 
written  on  English  ignorance  of  America. 
Americans,  however,   are  becoming  yearly 


more  interested  in  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  young  confederation  north  of  "the  States." 
There  are  several  causes  for  this.  The  fishery 
question,  the  relations  of  Canadian  trunk  lines 
to  the  Inter-State  commerce  law,  and  the 
closing  of  the  Behring  Sea  have  served  to 
keep  the  Dominion  prominent  in  the  view  of 
the  American  public.    The  completion  of  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lias  opened  to  the 
world  the  vast  resources  of  the  Canadian  north- 
west— a  territory  which  at  no  distant  day  will 
be  the  only  unoccupied  public  land  on  the 
continent.  On  account  of  its  northern  climate 
Canada  is  getting  to  be  a  great  resort  for  sum- 
mer tourists  and  campers.  It  is  much  nearer 
for  people  in  Western  Pennsylvania  to  go 
to  northern  Ontario  than  it  is  to  go  to  the 
mountains  ot  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  or 
even  to  the  sea  coast. 

The  population  of  Canada  is  made  up  of  two 
races,  French  and  English.  Canada  had  been 
a  Frencli  colony  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Britain. 
The  French  settlements,  of  which  the  chief 
ones  were  Quebec  and  Montreal,  were  along 
the  middle  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  After  the  conquest  a  British 
population  began  to  form.  It  did  not  mingle 
with  the  French  population,  but  pushed  west 
of  the  Ottawa.  For  a  time  the  two  peoples 
were  under  the  same  government  and  laws, 
but  the  British  population  became  dissatisfied 
and  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces. 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada.  The  one  was  thor- 
oughly French  in  laws,  language,  customs  and 
religion,  and  the  other  as  thoroughly  English. 
To  the  present  clay  there  has  been  little  or  no 
assimilation  between  the  two  peoples.  There 
has  necessarily  been  more  or  less  friction  be- 
tween them  from  time  to  time,  but,  all  things 
considered,  the  feeling  between  the  two  races 
has  been  remarkably  good.  Some  recent 
events,  however,  have  occurred  which  have 
tended  to  array  the  two  races  against  each  other. 

The  Jesuits  were  the  most  zealous,  enter- 
prismg  and  indefatigable  of  the  French  explo- 
rers and  pioneers  in  the  New  World.  They 
were  held  in  high  veneration  at  that  time  in 
the  Catholic  world,  and  their  order  was  richly 
endowed  in  New  France.  Subsequently  they 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  France  and  their  vast  estates  were  confisca- 
ted and  their  order  expelled  from  the  prov- 
ince. In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
Pope  reinstated  the  order,  and  its  representa- 
tives again  appeared  among  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Canada.  For  years  the  Jesuits 
have  aimed  at  getting  the  control  of  public 
affairs.    The  French  population  follow  them 


subserviently  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
political  parties — the  Conservative  and  the 
Reform.  Whichever  party  gives  the  highest 
bid  to  the  Catholic  vote  is  sure  to  be  success- 
ful at  the  polls.  The  Catholics  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  province  ol  Quebec.  There  is  a 
strong  Catholic  element  in  Ontario — such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  states  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  The  Catholic  vote  controls  both 
Provincial  and  Dominion  elections.  The  Pro- 
vincial governments  in  Quebec  and  Ontario 
are  both  Reform,  while  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  (corresponding  to  our 
Federal  government  at  Washington)  is  Con- 
servative. M.  Mercier,  the  present  Premier 
of  Quebec,  was  elevated  to  power  through 
Jesuit  influence — the  result  of  a  "deal"  by 
which  he  pledged  himself  to  secure  for  the 
Jesuits  a  measure  for  which  they  had  long 
been  scheming.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
to  indenmify  them  for  the  losses  which  their 
order  sustained  when  their  estates  were  con- 
fiscated more  than  a  century  ago  by  the 
French  government.  A  bill  was  passed 
through  the  Quebec  Legislature  about  a  year 
ago  appropriating  $400,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  bill  was  fought  by  the  Protestants  in  the 
Legislature,  but  their  opposition  there  was 
futile.  The  Protestants  in  Ontario  became 
aroused.  In  Canada  the  revenues  from  each 
of  the  provinces  is  handed  over  to  the  Domin- 
ion government,  and  an  appropriation  is  then 
given  to  each  province  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  its  government.  By  this  system 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuit  appropriation 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ontario.  The  Protestants  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  have  the  action  of  the  Quebec  go\'- 
ernment  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  In  this  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful. They  appealed  to  the  Governor-General, 
but  in  vain.  The  Jesuits  are  in  the  ascenden- 
cy. The  Protestents  realize  that  nothing  is  to 
be  hoped  for  from  either  of  the  political  par- 
ties, and  are  organizing  for  united  action  in- 
dependent of  them.  Such  is  the  situation  at 
present.  The  event  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest  b}'  the  friends  of  liberty  eve- 
rywhere.   The  Jesuits  are  not  all  in  Canada. 

R. 
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SEPTEMl^ER.  18S9. 


College  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  for  many  years,  if  not 
larger  than  at  any  time  in  her  history.  The 
demand  for  accommodations  at  the  Ladies' 
Hall  has  made  it  necessary  to  furnish  rooms 
that  had  never  been  occupied.  The  advan- 
tage and  success  of  '  'the  building  on  the  hill' ' 
has  proved  that  it  is  a  necessity  and  have  si- 
lenced the  objections  long  urged  against  it. 
The  departments  of  art  and  music  are  not  only 
attractions  for  the  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  make  these  a  special  study,  but 
are  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Literary 
department  of  the  college.  The  college  class- 
es were  never  so  full  as  now.  Professors  Mc- 
Granahan  and  Swan  have  taken  charge  of 
their  Chairs  in  their  accustomed  quiet  way, 
but  as  masters  of  the  situation,  and  are  doing 
most  satisfactorv  work.    The  new  room  fitted 


VI])  iiy  Prof.  Swan  is  large  and  commodious, 
and  the  increased  facilities  it  gives  to  the  Junior 
class  for  the  study  of  laboratory  chemistry  is 
an  improvement  that  cannot  be  estimated. 
Westminster  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  jDrogress  she  is  making  and  the  bright 
prospect  she  has  in  the  future. 


It  has  recently  come  to  our  notice  that  the 
law  that  has  always  existed  in  the  college  re- 
quiring the  students  to  become  members  of 
Ibne  of  the  Literary  societies  has  been  repealed. 
We  are  not  given  to  criticise  and  find  fault 
with  the  college  regulations,  but  this  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  the  societies,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, are  deeply  interested.  The  pro- 
jiriety  of  such  a  law  may  be  questioned  if  it 
had  never  been  compulsory,  or  perhaps  if 
the  circumstiinces  were  different,  but  to  make 
it  optional  at  this  time  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  is  a  mistake  and  cannot  but  work 
injury  to  the  societies.  There  are  four  socie- 
ties in  the  college  and  their  membership  is 
limited  to  the  students  in  attendance.  To  be 
successful  each  society  should  have  its  full 
share  of  all  the  students.  Whatever  authority 
the  societies  have  in  enforcing  their  constitu- 
tion and  laws  comes  from  the  fact  that  every 
student  is  required  to  become  a  member  of  a 
society  and  cannot  withdraw  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure. To  make  it  optional  with  the  student 
makes  it  possible  for  those  who  have  joined  to 
withdraw  upon  the  least  provocation,  and  the 
success  of  the  society  is  destroyed  by  those 
who  can  with  contempt  violate  its  laws.  tVith- 
in  the  last  year  three  of  the  societies  have  gone 
to  great  expense,  involving  themselves  in  con- 
siderable amount  of  debt,  to  make  their  halls 
attractive  and  pleasant  and  a  credit  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  larger  the  membership  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  remove  this  indebtedness, 
but  now  there  is  as  grea^,  if  not  greater  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  on  new  students  to  stand 
aloof    We  ha\'e  not  and  will  not  recognize 
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factional  or  society  quarrels,  but  in  justice  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  or  concern  in  the 
complications  of  the  past  year  but  who  are  af- 
fected by  them  since  the  repeal  of  this  law,  the 
societies  should  ask  that  some  arrangement  be 
made  that  will  relieve  them  from  these  difficul- 
ties. We  are  certain  that  if  the  facts  are  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  Faculty  they  will 
not  allow  any  thing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
success  of  the  societies. 

If  it  should  remain  optional,  the  new  students 
should  not  be  influenced  by  any  thing  to  stay 
out.  These  societies  are  as  old  and  as  famous^ 
as  the  college  itself.  Every  alumnus  has  been 
identified  with  one  or  the  other,  and  to  be  an 
alumnus  in  full  standing  is  to  have  been  an 
Adelphic  or  a  Philo,  to  have  helped  fight  their 
battles  and  have  shared  their  victories. 


The  lecture  course  this  season  will  be  under 
the  management  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Adelphic  and  Philo  societies.  The  announce- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  public  in  a  few 
days,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
course  will  be  up  to  its  usual  standard.  Being 
in  the  circuit  with  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  the 
very  best  talent  is  available  and  will  be  pro- 
cured. The  college  and  the  public  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  success  that  has  always  at- 
tended this  annual  course  of  lectures  for  so 
many  years.  No  where  has  a  lecture  course 
remained  so  permanent  and  with  as  high  an 
order  of  entertainments  as  at  this  college.  In 
fact,  if  has  the  reputation  with  letcure  bureaus 
of  being  the  best  lecture  town  in  the  country, 
and  demands  the  best  men  on  the  platform, 
as  none  but  those  of  the  highest  class  are  ap- 
preciated. The  benefit  these  lectures  have 
been  to  the  students  and  to  the  public  is  cer- 
tainly great.  During  these  years  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  and  seeing  the 
great  men  of  the  American  platform.  Phillips, 
Gougli,   Tilton,   Talmadge,   Cook,  Conwell, 


Wendling,  Burdette,  Bruce,  Horr,  and  many 
other  national  characters  have  been  here.  In 
later  years  the  course  has  included  musical 
entertainments  of  a  high  order.  Indeed,  few 
communities  can  Ijoast  of  such  advantages. 
The  uninterrupted  success  is  in  a  large  mea- 
sure due  from  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
conducted  as  a  private  enterprise  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  association  or  society.  The 
reading-room  association  having  been  aban- 
doned, the  societies  have  elected  a  committee 
who  will  take  charge  of  the  course  this  season, 
but  will  not  conduct  it  for  any  financial  benefit 
to  the  societies. 


Journalism  now  occupies  an  important 
place  in  college  work.  No  college  of  any 
standing  is  without  its  periodical.  It  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  college  in  two  ways.  A  well  edited 
paper  is  one  of  the  best  advertisements  a  col- 
lege can  have,  and  the  training  which  it  gives 
the  students  connected  with  it  might  almost  be 
called  a  new  department  in  college  work.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  students  acquire  a 
taste  for  this  kind  of  work  through  editing  a 
college  journal,  and  are  thus  induced  to  make 
it  their  future  vocation,  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  our  future  editors  are  now  taking  their 
first  lessons  in  their  life  work  by  editing  a  col- 
lege paper.  In  editing  a  college  paper  care 
is  taken  that  the  difterent  departments  into 
which  it  is  divided  do  not  conflict,  but  har- 
monize, thus  making  a  complete  whole.  If 
the  future  editors  learn  this  lesson  thoroughly, 
an  improvement  in  this  line  may  be  expected 
in  the  editing  of  newspapers.  While  almost 
all  our  large  daily  papers  are  decidedly  moral 
in  their  editorial  columns,  the  matter  with 
which  they  fill  their  other  columns  can  not  be 
said  to  harmonize  with  it.  A  very  good  ex- 
ample of  this  was  seen  last  summer  when  the 
famous  Sullivan-Kilrain  prize  fight  occurred. 
Every  newspaper  in  the  country  was  striving, 
by  illustrations  and  descriptions,  to  give  its 
readers  the  best  possible  account  of  the  affair. 
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wiiilc  in  some  secluded  corner  ol  the  editorial 
column  ^ould  be  found  a  short  article  con- 
demning such  exhibitions  and  those  who  take 
part  in  them.  On  the  one  hand  it  encourages 
them  by  giv^ing  space  to  their  descrii^tion,  and 
on  the  other  expects  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
of  the  paper  through  the  editorial  columns. 
Such  inconsistency  is  certainly  out  of  place  in 
so  great  an  educating  power  as  our  news- 
papers are  supposed  to  be. 


Another  step  in  the  right  direction.  West- 
minster has  at  last  a  free  reading-room  and 
now  every  student  can  enjoy  reading  news- 
j)apers  and  magazines  without  paying  a  rev- 
enue. Formerly  it  was  conducted  by  an  asso- 
ciation whose  fees  and  dues  supplied  it  with 
reading"  matter  and  was  open  to  members  only. 
There  always  has  been  some  objection  to  this 
and  now  the  college  has  taken  charge  and  will 
furnish  the  periodicals  and  papers  which  will 
be  free  to  all  the  students. 


ART  NOTES. 

— Miss  Stella  Swartwood,  '  89,  expects  to  be 
among  us  for  a  short  while  and  will  de\-ote 
some  time  to  art. 

— The  Art  Dej^artment  is  starting  out  with 
very  bright  prospects,  indeed — more  so  than 
ever  before  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
following  are  the  pupils  enrolled:  Miss  Lizzie 
Gibson,  Mary  Stewart,  Maggie  Anderson, 
May  Kennard,  Clara  McConnell,  Carrie  Kraer, 
Miss  Thompson,  Sadie  Elliott,  Grace  Per- 
kins, Maud  Chapin,  Mr.  Russell. 


— Here  are  some  questions  for  the  famous 
mathematicians  of  the  Sophomore  class:  "If 
a  boy  and  a  half  eat  a  green  apple  and  a  half 
in  a  minute  and  a  half  how  will  they  feel  in 
an  hour  and  a  half?"  "  When  it  is  i  minute 
past  8,  it  is  past  8;  when  30  minutes  past  it 
is  only  /«;^-past  8."    How  account  fortius? 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

— Dr.  Louis  Maas,  the  eminent  pianist  and 
composer,  and'an  instructor  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  died  at  his  home 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  on  the  17th  of  Sept. 

— The  success  attendant  upon  the  opening 
of  college  this  )'ear  has  been  manifested  in  an 
even  greater  degree  in  the  music  department. 
Owing  to  the  increased  attendance  the  regular 
hom's  of  teaching  were  found  inadequate  and 
extra  time  had  to  be  added. 

— An  often  expressed  desire  has  at  length 
been  satisfied,  and  students  of  violin  may  now 
obtain  equal  ad\-anteges  with  piano  students. 
The  instructor  is  Miss  Clara  Whissen,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conser\'atory  of  Music,  who  is  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  position.  We  are  glad 
to  note  this  addition  to  the  course  and  hope 
th:it  it  may  be  liberally  supported  by  a  large 
attendance. 

— The  chorus  class,  which  was  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  gives  promise  of 
being  the  largest,  best  balanced  and  most  ef- 
ficient in  the  history  of  the  institution.  A  new 
feature  this  year  will  be  the  orchestra,  which 
is  expected,  besides  lending  additional  interest 
to  the  music,  to  furnish  better  support  to  the 
voices  than  the  piano  alone. 

— The  music  library,  which  was  begun 
about  a  year  ago,  is  continually  being  added 
to.  The  latest  addition  is  Grove's  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive work  of  reference  in  musical  literature. 
It  should  be  frequently  consulted  by  students, 
for  the  study  of  the  life  of  an  author  and  his 
style  of  composition  greatly  assists  in  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  his  music. 

— If  students  in  Natural  Philosophy  who  do 
not  understand  the  principles  of  "molecular 
attraction"  and  "adhesion"  would  watch  the 
human  molecules  that  parade  the  streets  in 
the  twilight,  they  would  have  no  further 
trouble  with  them.  They  are  illustrated  so 
well. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— Glorious  !    Glorious  ! 
— Baughman' s  latest — epikenurious. 
— "Now  let's  have  the  razzle-dazzle." 
— Andy  Elliott  was  in  Texas  this  summer. 
— Telford  has  a  new  cornet.     "Look  at  us, 
ma. ' ' 

— Bert  Aiken  will  not  be  in  college  this  year. 
— ^J.  L  Stewart,  '92,  is  not  in  college  this 
year. 

— Pete,  can't  they  get  along  without  you  at 
the  hall? 

— Bovard  sold  $700  worth  of  books  du ring- 
vacation. 

— What  makes  Anderson  look  so  lonely 
this  term  ? 

— Mr.  J.  D.  Barr,  '88,  is  principal  at  the  Ar- 
gyle  Academy. 

— Rev.  J.  Parker,  '83.  was  in  town  the  first 
week  of  school. 

— Prof  J.  N.  Swan  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  F"aculty. 

— Sunbury  Academy,  T.  E.  Mofifatt.  prin- 
cipal, has  86  students. 

—Rev.  N.  L.  Heidger,  '84,  of  Rushvillc, 
Ind. ,  brings  a  new  student. 

— -Miss  Flossie  Scott,  former  studant,  is  at- 
tending Meaclville  this  year. 

— Miss  Paul,  '83,  has  been  elected  instructor 
in  the  Oil  City  High  .School. 

— The  ladies'  hall  has  about  as  many  occu- 
pants as  can  be  accommodated. 

— Miss  Jennie  Baker,  Greenville,  is  the 
guest  of  Miss  Susie  Foster,  '91. 

— Howard  Campbell  will  attend  the  medical 
lectures  in  New  York  this  year. 

— W.  R.  Irons,  '87,  will  attend  the  medical 
lectures  at  Philadelphia  this  year. 

— Mr.  Arch  Hope,  '87,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Jamestown  school. 

— Rev.  J.  B,  Borland,  '64,  of  Buttercup, 
Pa.,  brings  his  daughter  to  school. 


■ — Mr.  Will  Jackson,  former  student,  is  prin- 
cii^al  of  the  West  Middlesex  school.  ' 

— Rev.  L.  M.  Lewis,  '79,  has  received  a 
call  from  the  Cannonsburg  congregation. 

— W.  W.  Campbell,  the  famous  base  ball 
pitcher,  enters  the  Junior  class  this  year. 

— Miss  Hattie  Shontz,  '88,  has  been  elected 
teacher  in  the  academy  at  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

— It  is  reported  that  J.  P.  Price,  '83,  has 
struck  oil  in  the  Washington  county  field. 

— ^J.  W.  Elliott,  '81,  leaves  next  week  to 
attend  the  medical  lectures  at  Philadelphia. 

— Why  are  the  ladies  who  play  tennis  pop- 
ular ?    Because  they  often  have  '  '40  love(rs). ' ' 

— Harry  Mealy  starts  this  week  for  Cleve- 
land, where  he  will  attend  the  medical  lectures. 

— Mr.  J.  B.  Haley  took  charge  of  the  post- 
office  Sept.  9.  It  will  be  moved  to  his  drug 
store. 

— The  degree  of  D.  D.  has  been  conferred 
on  Rev.  A.  H.  Harshavv,  '74,  by  Muskingum 
College. 

— Miss  Maggie  Teltord,  '88,  has  been  elect- 
ed instructor  in  music  at  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
College. 

— There  was  a  S.  S.  convention  held  in  the 
M.  E.  and  U.  P.  churches  September  12th 
and  13th. 

— Student,  to  four-year-old. —  "Will  you 
have  beef,  mutton,  chicken  or  lamb?"  Kid — 
"Yes,  sir." 

— Prof  McGranahan  has  been  appointed 
librarian  in'^tead  of  Prof  Mitchell,  who  resigned 
last  June. 

— The  management  of  the  Lecture  Associa- 
tion has  been  transferred  to  the  Philo  and 
Adelphic  societies. 

— Miss  Mattie  Poppino,  '86,  received  a  large 
Ba.xter  Bible  as  first  prize  at  the  advanced  nor- 
ma! at  Chautauqua. 

— W.  J.  Shields,  '85,  who  was  Professor 
of  Greek  last  year  in  Knoxville  College,  Tenn., 
goes  to  Cornell  this  fall. 
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— Bert  Spencer  snent  his  \'acation  in  Texas. 
He  was  canvassing-  tor  subscriptions  to  the 
( iaskell  Literary  CUib. 

— Rev.  S.  J.  Crowe,  '66,  of  the  Reformed 
church  of  Mercer,  preached  in  the  ch.ipel  on 
list  Sabbath  evening. 

— It  is  said  that  Mclntyre  has  to  come  back 
to  Wihning-ton  during  tiie  summer  to  \  isit 
friends.    Who  knows? 

— Rev.  T.  W.  Swan,  '84,  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  large  and  flourishing  con- 
gregation at  Pittston,  Pa. 

— The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  an 
excitement  this  year  over  lawn  tennis.  Keep 
cool,  you  always  feel  better. 

— People  who  have  ripe  grapes  in  town  had 
l)etter  put  a  screen  over  them.  There  is  dan- 
ger of  the  birds  eating  them. 

— The  members  of  the  new  lecture  commit- 
tee are  R.  K.  Aiken,  R.  L.  Ralston,  A.  A. 
Graham  and  J.  Y.  McKinney. 

— ^J.  P.  Whitla,  '83,  is  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  under  J.  N.  Martin,  Esq.  He  will  go 
to  New  Castle  in  a  short  time. 

— The  Freshmen  and  third  Preps,  met  on 
the  ball  field  last  Saturday  with  a  score  of  19 
to  17  in  favor  of  the  Freshies. 

— The  Seniors  are  studying  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. They  are  beginning  to  find,  too,  that 
they  do  not  know  quite  everything. 

— Rev.  T.  W.  Young,  a  former  student, 
preached  in  the  college  chapel  Sabbath  night, 
Sept.  8.    He  brings  his  son  to  college. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Getty,  who  spent  the  summer 
here,  returned  to  his  congregation,  at  New 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ,  the  first  of  September. 

— The  game  of  ball  between  the  college 
boys  and  town  nine  on  Saturday  last  resulted 
in  the  score  of  7  to  2  in  favor  of  the  town. 

— The  Juniors  are  beginning  to  shake  their 
pates  and  listen  to  the  rattle  within  to  see  if 
they  can  spare  anything  for  their  orations. 
— A  tennis  court  has  been  made  at  the  dor- 


mitory. This  is  another  attraction  of  the  place. 
The  ladies  know  what  kind  of  baits  to  put  out. 

—  "Gad,"  that  gentleman  about  whom 
everybody  talked  so  much  last  year,  is  being- 
driven  out  of  town.  What  will  be  the  next 
slang  ? 

— ^John  Dunn,  '88,  was  in  town  last  week. 
Wilmington  will  bring  the  graduates  back — 
some  at  stated  intervals.  Attractive  town, 
isn't  it  ? 

— Dr.  A.  Allen,  '68,  who  has  spent  the 
sun-imer  at  the  seashore,  has  returned  home 
much  improved  in  health,  but  has  not  yet  re- 
sumed his  practice. 

— The  recitation  rooms  and  the  inside  of  the 
college  have  been  repainted,  and  present  a 
n-iuch  more  cheerfiil  appearance.  Mr.  Kuhn, 
the  janitor,  did  the  worK. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  and  Prof  Thompson  are 
attending  Synod  at  New  Brighton.  Prof. 
Robinson  has  charge  of  Prof  Thompson's 
classes  during  his  absence. 

— ^J.  A.  McLaughry,  '84,  was  admttted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Mercer  county  at  the 
last  term.  He  is  now  associated  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, J.  A.  Stranahan,  '70. 

— ^J.  B.  Ricketts,  '87,  was  in  town  this  week. 
He  is  on  his  way  from  Nebraska,  where  he 
has  been  preaching  this  summer,  to  the  Al- 
legheny Theological  Seminary. 

— Mrs.  T.  F.  Cummings,  '88,  is  visiting 
friends  in  town.  She  expects  in  a  few  weeks  to 
sail  for  India  with  her  husband,  who  has  been 
appointed  missionary  to  that  place. 

— It  is  rumored  that  D.  C.  Morrison,  '87, 
is  to  be  married  shortly,  but  we  won't  believe 
it  until  we  receive  the  official  report.  Rumor 
had  him  married  once  or  twice  before. 

— Rev.  John  K.  McClurkin,  '73,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  First  R.  P.  church  of  Philadel- 
phia, now  professor  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  that  denomination  in  Allegheny,  Pa. , 
has  just   returned   from   an  extensive  tour 
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through  the  West.  His  trip  covered  about 
8,500  miles  through  Washington,  Utah,  Col- 
orado and  Nebraska. 

— R.  L.  Hay,  '86,  W.  C.  Adair,  W.  M. 
Barr,  T.  W.  M.  Huston,  H.  R.  Snyder -and 
J.  S.  Thompson,  of  the  class  of '88,  and  W. 
A.  McClymonds,  formerly  of  the  class  of '88, 
are  attending  the  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary. 

— Westminster  can  now  boast  of  a  free  read- 
ing-room. The  management  of  it  was  recent- 
ly transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  Faculty, 
who  make  it  free  to  all  students.  It  will  be 
furnished  with  the  leading  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

— The  .Seniors  in  Chemistry  are  ready  at 
any  time  to  wash  dishes,  bake  and  do  house- 
work in  general.  They  all  have  their  aprons 
ready.  Ladies,  if  you  want  to  sit  in  the  par- 
lor and  be  "lady"  instead  of  kitchen  girl,  in 
time  to  come  don't  forget  the  Seniors. 

— The  chonis  class  starts  off  with  a  boom. 
Prof  Austin  is  as  energetic  as  ever  and  directs 
the  class  with  remarkable  skill.  He  will  have 
an  orchestra  to  assist  in  the  music.  The  or- 
chestra will  consist  of  Mi.ss  Whissen,  assistant 
musical  director,  and  Reed  McClure,  violinists; 
Miss  Johnston,  organist,  and  IMessrs.  Lock 
and  McLaughry,  cornetists.  With  things  in 
such  a  shape  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  chorus  class  should  not  be  a  grand  success 
this  year. 

— We  take  the  following  "biblical"  queries 
from  the  Index,  a  Wooster  publication: 
(i)  "If  Moses'  father  was  the  brother  of  Mo- 
ses' uncle,  what  relation  was  Moses  to  him- 
self; to  his  father;  to  his  uncle?"  (2)  "Did 
Noah  get  seasick  in  the  ark?"  (3)  "How 
old  was  Adam  when  he  was  bom  ?  Did  it 
deform  him  to  take  the  rib  out  of  his  side?" 
(4)  "What  did  Eve  .say  the  first  time  Adam 
kissed  her  ?"  (5)  "We  are  told  that  David 
ascended  Mt.  Olivet.  Do  you  think  tliat  he 
ascended  all  of  it  (Olivet)?" 


— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gave  their  annual  social 
in  the  Philo  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  10. 
It  was  largely  attended  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
■  themselves.  .Socials,  especially  at  the  first  of 
the  school  year,  are  of  vast  importance  to  the 
students.  Many  new  students  are  in  and  need 
to  get  acquainted.  Unless  there  are  meetings 
of  this  kind  it  is  usually  more  difficult  tor  the 
newcomers  to|make  acquaintances  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  lack  in  the  sociability  which 
should  e.xist  among  students.  .So  we  say, 
"Let  the  good  work  go  on." 

— The  Faculty,  after  considering  various 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  order  dur- 
ing our  chapel  exercises,  have  finally  filled  up 
the  front  seats  and  broken  up  "cliques"  by 
having  the  students  seated  according  to  class- 
es, each  student  being  assigned  his  seat.  The 
students  are  no  longer  required  to  an.swer  in 
class  for  presence  at  chapel,  but  each  teacher 
notes  the  presence  of  his  class,  thus  relieving 
the  student  of  the  difficult  task  of  remember- 
ing whether  he  was  at  chapel  or  not.  The  ar- 
rangement is  giving  general  satisfaction,  and  a 
decided  improvement  in  order  is  noticed. 

— Did  you  hear  that  McNary  had  a  new  tri- 
cycle? Well,  he  has,  and  he  is  learning  to 
ride  it,  too.  He  doesn't  run  on  the  "bee 
line"  principle  yet;  he  is  trying  the  "wx)rm 
fence' '  method  and  is  wonderfully  successful. 
His  zigzags  come  in  regular  order  and  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  To  go  in  one  direction 
all  the  time  becomes  monotonous,  so  to  avoid 
this  he  takes  a  zigzag  course.  But  there  may 
be  another  reason  also.  As  the  bicycle  riding 
territory  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  limited 
principally  to  the  roads,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
such  a  course  to  ride  far  enough.  But  then, 
you  know  everybody  has  to  learn  how  if  he 
wants  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

— We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
college  will  be  more  successful  this  year  than 
ever.  It  has  been  prosperous  for  many  years, 
but  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Faculty 
we  think  its  standard  is  being  raised  and 
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i-\'crvthing'  jjlaccd  on  a  more  hrm  basis.  A 
iar^er  number  ot"  new  students  than  usual  came 
in  this  year,  and  more  interest  appears  to  be 
manifested  in  the  coilege  work.  New  apjiara- 
tus  has  been  furnished  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment and  there  are  new  facilities  in  the  music 
tlepartment.  The  college  is  in  good  condition 
financially  and  ex  erything  seems  to  be  in  shape 
to  furnish  the  best  results.  So  we  may  say, 
with  almost  absolute  certainty,  that  more  and 
better  work  will  be  done  than  in  pre'»'ious  years. 

— Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  sum- 
mer months  had  come,  that  J.  Y.  McKinney 
said  to  himself,  "Lo,  I  shall  go  and  sell  books 
and  get  gain. ' '  And  so  it  was.  And  it  came 
to  i^ass  as  he  journeyed  that  he  entered  a  cer- 
tain city  called  Titusville,  and  behold  there 
met  him  a  man  having  on  a  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  and  he  said  unto  him,  "Why 
dost  thou  sell  not  having  a  license?'  And  he 
answered  "I  knew  not  that  it  was  required." 
And  he  said,  "Thou  shalt  come  with  me." 
And  he  took  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care  of 
him  because  he  had  not  wherewith  to  release 
himself  In  the  evening  when  his  chum,  Bo- 
\ard,  returned,  then  did  he  pay  what  was  re- 
quired and  set  J.  Y.  at  liberty.  Then  did  they 
feel  reiie\'ed  and  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  students: 
B.  May  White,  U.  G.  Marks  and  T.  W. 
Kennedy,  Junior  class;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Baily, 
J.  R.  Magoffin,  A.  L.  Russell  and  C.  S.  McKin- 
ney, Sophomore  class;  Misses  Rebecca  Jonk, 
Carrie  Kraer,  Gertrude  Latimore,  Nannie  C. 
Morrow,  and  Messrs.  William  A.  Leeper,  B. 
B.  Snodgrass  and  H.  S.  McMaster,  Freshman 
class;  Missess  Estella  Gray,  Delia  Crawford, 
Lilla  Kelley,  Blanche  Marshall,  Jennie  B.  Mc- 
Callen,  Alice  Elliott,  Mary  Kuhn,  Irene  M. 
Robinson,  Bessie  L.  Robertson,  Jennie  F. 
Richards,  Emma  F.  Robertson,  and  Messrs. 
John  Crooks,  Hugh  Dawson,  E.  J.  Kennedy, 
H.  S.  Miillegan,  George  Ligo,  Frank  Phillips, 
R.  R.  Lininger,  F.  E.  Porter,  G.  W.  Robert- 
son, Herbert  V.  Smith  and  A.  B.  Young,  Sec- 


ond Preparatory  class;  Misses  Alice  U])de- 
grafl,  Agnes  S.  Robinson,  Lizzie  M.  Porter, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Morrison,  First  Preparatory 
class;  Misses  Ina  M.  Hanna,  May  Kenard, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Whitten,  unclassitied.  Several 
music  pupils  besides  these. 

— Of  last  year's  graduating  class  fi\'e  have 
gone  to  the  seminary:  J.  S.  Swogger,  R.  W. 
Donald  and  Daniel  Redmon  to  Allegheny,  Paul 
Stewart  to  Xenia,  W.  B.  Clark  to  the  West 
ern  T.  S.,  Presbyterian.  A.  R.  "Robinson  will 
probably  attend  the  seminary,  but  at  this  writ.* 
ing  it  is  not  definitely  known.  Two  will  read 
medicine:  R.  E.  Johnston  at  Cleveland,  O., 
and  E.  J.  Alter  at  Freeport,  Pa.  Eleven  are 
teaching:  J.  H.  Black,  Minnie  Lewis  and  W. 
E.  Porter  near  New  Wilmington,  Venetta  Fee 
at  Quinby,  Iowa,  Ella  Madge  at  West  Mid- 
dlesex, Pa. ,  Anna  Currie  in  the  mission  school 
at  Chase  City,  Virginia,  Eva  Porter  in  a  board- 
ing school  in  Indian  Territory,  J.  A.  McCrack- 
en  at  McElwain  Academy  at  New  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  T.  M.  McKinney  is  principal  ofWaites- 
burg  Academy,  W.  T.,  Lemira  Mealy  is  assis- 
tant principal  in  the  high  school  at  Greenville, 
Pa.,  T.  E.  Moffat  is  principal  of  an  academy  at 
Sunbury,  Pa.  Two  are  taking  a  post  gradu- 
ate course:  Jessie  McNaugher  and  Maggie 
Anderson.  Reid  Kennedy  is  working  in  the 
steel  works  at  Homestead,  Pa.  S.  S.  War- 
nock  will  read  law  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  Anna 
M.  Wallace  is  teaching  music  in  the  ladies' 
seminary  at  Painesville,  O.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  class,  Mary  Anderson,  Daisy 
Barnes,  Hattie  McLaughry,  Florence  Mealy, 
Charles  E.  Mehard  and  Stella  Swartwood  are 
at  home. 


EXCHANGES. 
The  colors  of  some  of  the  larger  colleges  are: 
Har\'ard,  crimson;  Princeton,  orange  and 
black;  Amherst,  white  and  purple;  Cornell, 
carnelian  and  white;  Columbia,  blue  and  white; 
University  of  Michigan,  blue  and  maize;  Vas- 
sar,  pink  and  gray;  Williams,  royal  purple; 
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University  of  Virginia,  cardinal  and  gray; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  blue  and  black; 
Yale,  blue. — Ex. 

Our  first  visitor  this  college  year  was  the 
Elevator,  of  Clark  University,  Ga.  This  paper 
comes  from  a  State  where  the  race  prob- 
lem is  to-day  agitated.  Its  editors  have  at- 
tacked this  question  with  the  true  zeal  of  a 
Lincoln,  feeling  in  their  hearts  and  knowing 
from  the  sanction  of  humanity  that  they  are 
right.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  such  a  stu- 
pendous question  should  be  left  for  older  minds 
than  a  student's;  but  the  student,  if  it  devolves 
upon  him  to  take  care  ol  the  luture,  must  lake 
care  of  the  present.  The  race  problem  is 
every  year  becoming  more  intricate  in  its  ele- 
ments. It  must  be  met,  it  must  be  conquered 
not  by  the  biased,  prejudiced  politician,  but  by 
the  broad,  conscientious  young'men  of  to-day. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  philosophy  or  of  Latin 
and  Greek  roots,  but  a  question  of  humanity, 
inviting  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  e\'ery 
man  whether   northerner  or  southerner. 

The  Webster-  Journal  is  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  journalistic 
world.  The  last  edition  shows  that  the  future 
through  the  agency  of  work  will  realize  their 
hopes.  It  contains  an  article  on  "Robert  Els- 
mere"  which  shows  some  literary  talent  on  the 
part  of  its  author.  Must  Robert  Elsmere  go 
the  rounds  this  year  and  receive  the  scars  and 
caricatures  of  the  pulpit  and  college  papers  ? 
What  has  been  the  source  of  the  almost  phe- 
nomenal sale  of  this  book  ?  Why  has  it  been 
found  for  the  past  year  the  companion  of  so 
many  ?  Not  on  account  of  its  merits,  or  its 
death  would  not  have  been  so  instantaneous; 
but  because  the  pulpit  and  press  were  its  great 
advertisers.  It  is  the  dream  of  a  theorist,  and 
the  work  of  a  theorist  must  either  find  mighty 
fact  for  a  foundation  or  be  crushed  with  the 
sweep  of  time.  Its  life  was  short;  it  lived  on 
a  bubble  of  passion,  avoiding  the  breeze  of 


reason.  It  has  at  last,  after  a  brief  reign,  met 
the  invincible  truth.  Robert  Elsmere  died, 
while  truth  lived  sublimer  after  having  con- 
quered. 

We  hail  the  Monmouth  Collegian,  one  of  our 
first  visitors  this  year,  in  its  new  pamphlet 
form.  It  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (and 
truly  a  wise  one)  that  its  outward  appearance 
had  become  burdensome  to  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  True,  with  a  paper  as  with  a  man,  it 
is  not  the  outward  a])pearauce  that  speaks 
sublime,  but  the  lofty  truth  within.  Yetbeau- 
tv  attracts  the  eye;  and  the  eye  attracted  invites 
the  mind  to  read.  A  college  paper  should  be 
beautiful  without  and  beautiful,  embellished 
with  lofty  ideas,  within.  It  must  be  understood 
that  it  is  a  students'  paper,  and  that  his  or  her 
eye  must  be  first  attracted  ere  the  mind  is 
reached,  then  commanded.  Too  many  of  our 
j)apers  seem  to  forget  this,  I  was  about  to  say, 
fact,  but  maybesome  may  take  exception ;  yes, 
fact. 

The  Collegian  not  only  impro\  ed  in  its  out- 
ward appearance,  but  its  contents  are  above  the 
averag'e.  The  article  on  the  Classics  is  the 
fruit  of  an  educated  mind.  In  the  peroration 
he  says,  "The  mathematics,  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  the  sciences  have  their  place,  but 
it  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. In  the  educational  world  the  classics 
are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  mathe- 
matics and  modern  languages  are  inlerior 
worlds.  The  sciences  are  nebulae  which  it  re- 
quires the  powerful  telescope  of  a  matured  and 
developed  mind  to  resolve  into  systems.  The 
classics  are  not  dead.  Whatever  is  excellent 
is  permanent.  Homer  can  still  move  the 
heart.  Demosthenes  does  not  grow  old.  We 
yet  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  pages  of 
Tacitus.  And  as  long  as  men  \  alue  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  the  elevating,  the  influence  of 
the  master  minds  of  antiquity  will  still  survive 
the  changes  of  literature,  the  transfigurations 
in  language  and  the  revolutions  of  nature." 
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POEM  FOR  CLASS  REUNION  1886-18S9. 


Three  years !  yes  three  have  passed  since  as  a  class, 

With  joy  unfl  griel' co-mi iisled,  here  wo  parted, 
The  lju.sy  speeding  years  so  quickly  pass, 
Seems  but  a  day  since  from  these  halls  we  started. 

A,nd.pow  we  meet  again.   Alas,  not  all 

Of  those  who  left  us  then  assemble  here! 
A  goodly  number  gather  at  the  call: 
Distance  or  business  keep  the  rest.  I  fear. 

A  blithe  and  happy  family  once  were  we. 

In  knowledge  and  in  guile  we  daily  grew. 
In  most  respects  we  managed  to  agree. 
And  in  the  classroom  helped  each  other  through. 

If  learned  Doctor  or  Professor  keen. 

By  questions  oft  a  lack  of  work  descried, 
A  text-book  opened  near  him,  all  unseen, 
Or  whisper  from  a  friend,  the  want  supi>lied. 

When,  one  examination,  racked  with  dread, 

Some  hapless  member  found  his  knowledge  fade, 
A  fellow-sulTerer  with  a  fuller  head 
Supplied  the  lack,  and  thus  increased  the  grade. 

Thus,  by  a  well-worked  scheme  of  mutual  aid, 

The  class  together  all  were  pleased  to  float. 
All  passed  with  ease,  some  honored  records  made, 
'Twas  few  who  knew  not  how  to  pas.s  a  note. 

We  smile  at  this;  but  wherefore  do  we  smile  .' 

Cheating  is  cheating  wheresoever  found; 
And,  though  it  serves  its  purpose  for  awhile, 
'Twill  on  the  ones  who  practice  it  rebound. 

Would  we  not  all  be  stronger  than  we  are 
Had  each  one  on  himself  alone  relied  ? 
And  would  we  not  to-day  feel  better  far, 
And  talk  of  college  days  with  greater  pride? 

There  was  excitement  In  the  risk,  I  know, 

A  plea-sing  sense  of  danger  then  which  charmed; 
The  evil  of  the  practice  did  not  show, 
'Twas  afterward  we  found  how  much  it  harmed. 

When,  after  years  of  work,  with  course  complete. 
With  that  much  coveted  and  prizi-d  degree, 

All  left  to  win  success  or  bear  defeat. 
Some  wore  B.  S.  and  others  their  A.  B. 

All  separated;  all  went  different  roads. 
In  many  diflerent  lines  their  efforts  made. 


In  ma  ly  separate  States  found  their  abodes. 
And  there  the  basis  of  their  future  laid. 

How  soon  the  interests  of  life  diverge, 

Once  all  united  for  a  common  end: 
Those  efforts  which  before  were  wont  to  merge, 

How  soon  we  see  in  various  pathways  bend! 

In  school  the  students  come  from  many  parts. 
Talents  and  feelings  all  of  varied  kinds. 

And  yet  the  same  thing— learning,  joins  their  hearts 
And  all  throughout  their  course  unites  their  minds. 

No  sooner  are  the  days  of  college  o'er 
Than  paths  once  side  by  side  begin  to  part, 

And  those  united  for  so  long  before 
On  unexplored  and  different  pathways  start. 

Thus  did  we  part,  and  now  again  we  meet, 
United  still  by  some  mysterious  bofid. 

And  as  we  all  with  joy  each  other  greet 
Let's  see  how  Time  has  changed  us  by  his  wand. 

We  left  here  simply  students,  little  more. 

Theology,  law,  medicine  untried. 
We  meet  again,  still  students  as  before. 

But  since  we  left  we've  made  a  forward  stride. 

We  look  around  to-night,  and  lo!  we  see. 
Beauty?  Of  course;  but  that  was  always  ours. 

Look  further,  you'll  behold  a  grave  M.  D., 
He'll  talk  to  you  on  medicine  for  hours. 

We  look  again,  and  straightway  on  our  view 
There  come  four  keen  professors  filled  with  lore. 

A  very  goodly  number  these,  'tis  true. 
Of  such  the  world  has  need  of  many  more. 

Three  reverend  preachers  likewise  we  behold. 

And  others  in  an  embryonic  way. 
The  first  have  reached  the  depth  of  lore  untold; 

The  second  still  are  hoping  that  they  may. 

And  now  the  lawyer,  where,  oh  where  is  he  ? 

For  sure  of  such  a  one  the  class  can  boast. 
.-Vlas,  we  find  him,  with  his  brief  and  fee, 

Far  ofl"upon  the  calm  Pacific's  coast! 

And  what's  the  matter  with  the  teachers,  pray, 
Who  gather  here  to-night  from  fields  diverse  ? 
^    Well,  they're  the  finest  in  the  land,  they  say. 
Rich  in  experience,  no  doubt  rich  in  purse. 
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A  few  there  were  who  feared  to  go  alone 
Along  the  rough  and  slippery  path  of  life, 

Who,  fearing  danger  lurking  all  unknown, 
Chose,  one  a  husband,  two  chose  each  a  wife. 

And  we  who  still  remain  with  merry  voice, 
A  greeting  to  these  members  now  extend. 

We  say,  in  truth,  that  we  admire  your  choice, 
And  know  you'll  never  rue  it  in  the  end. 

The  matrimonial  prospects  of  the  rest— 
A  theme  of  greatest  interest— what  are  they  ? 

£>aii.c  y-'raor  whispers  much;  but  it  were  best 
Perhaps  on  this  occasion  not  to  say. 

To-night  we  meet,  but  soon  again  to  part; 
And  this  time  not  for  three,  but  twelve  long  years. 


At  home,  in  office,  or  in  busy  mart 
We'll  labor  on,  'mid  joy  and  hope'and  fear. 

As  yet  we're  still  young  women  and  young  men. 
But  fairly  started  on  our  course  we  seem; 

How  strange  to  think  that  when  we  meet  again 
'Twill  be  out  in  the  middle  of  life's  stream. 

And  whether  all  shall  meet  again  or  not, 
'Tis  not  for  us  to  know,  'tis  ours  to  wait; 

To  labor  on,  but  doing  as  we  ought, 
Filling  our  stations,  be  they  small  or  great. 

Thus  part  we;  filled  with  courage  not  with  fears. 
Keeping  o'er  all  life's  greatest  end  in  view. 

Thus  we'll  grow  stronger  with  the  coming  years. 
And  ever  to  ourselves  and  all;be  true. 


MODERN  INDUSTRIALISM  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  FAMILY. 


Progression  carried  too  far  may  become 
equal  to  retrogression.  Food  is  good  and 
necessary,  but  if  taken  to  excess,  instead  of 
preserving  life,  it  may  destroy  it.  The  great 
end  of  a  thing  is  attained  when  its  highest  pur- 
pose is  efficiently  secured.  More  than  this  is 
always  detrimental. 

On  the  signs  of  many  of  our  large,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server is  attracted  by  the  word  "Limited." 
This  significant  term  should  be  inscribed  on  a 
mammoth  sign  and  suspended  over  our  Na- 
tional Capitol — American  Industries  Limited. 
It  is  the  pride  of  the  nation  that  she  has  out- 
stripped all  other  countries  in  her  rapid  strides 
of  advancement.  Her  industries  have  taken 
every  form.  Their  products  are  as  varied  as 
human  wants.  The  sound  of  flying  spindles 
and  the  hum  of  revolving  shafts  and  wheels 
have  not  only  attracted  the  workmen  of  other 
nations,  but  have  intoxicated  our  own.  It  is 
not  with  the  intention  of  diminishing  these 
products  that  we  would  hoist  this  ominous  in- 
scription. As  in  the  midst  of  life  there  is  death, 
so  in  the  midst  of  success  there  is  danger.  Of 
recent  years  you  have  seen  the  word  '  'fast' ' 
used  with  respect  to  modern  society.  With 
your  permission  we  will  use  it  with  respect  to 
modern  industries.  What  it  means  in  the  first 
instance  we  would  have  it  mean  in  the  second. 
In  the  giddy  whirl  of  fashionable  life  proprie- 


ties are  overlooked  and  duties  neglected;  so 
in  the  headlong  rush  of  modern  activities  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  individual  are 
made  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  or 
neglected  altogether.  These  are  the  duties  to 
the  family. 

The  family  is  the  focal  point  from  which  ra- 
diate the  myriad  energizing  rays  that  give  life 
and  usefulness  to  all  industry.  Subtract  the 
family  from  the  sum  of  all  present  existence 
and  your  remainder  will  be  equal  to  zero.  It 
is  for  its  subsistence,  health  and  happiness 
that  the  earth  brings  forth  her  abundance. 
The  Creator  commanded  that  it  should  be  so: 
"Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  and 
every  tree,"  and  also,  "every  beast  of  the 
earth  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  everything 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life. ' '  All  the  inventions  of  men  are 
only  appliances  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  earth's  products  for  the  use  and  conven- 
ience of  the  family.  Our  flouring  mills  and 
woolen  factories,  our  steamboat  lines  and  rail- 
roads, all  contribute  to  one  chief  end,  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  famil)^  If  our  great  in- 
dustries stand  in  this  important  relation  to  the 
human  familv  in  the  aggregate,  Aristotle's 
dictum  will  justify  me  in  saying  it  of  a  part  or 
the  individual  family. 

But  our  industries  do  not  only  exist  for  this 
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institution,  but  by  it.  Its  members  are  the 
prime  motors  in  our  whole  incUistrial  system, 
and  so  imperative  have  become  the  demands 
of  this  system  that  we  are  led  to  ask:  Does  it 
not  frustrate  the  object  it  was  intended  to 
serve  ?  For  the  many  homes  that  are  made 
happy  with  every  luxury  that  can  satisfy  hu- 
man desires,  are  there  not  other  homes  made 
miserable?  It  must  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Misery,  by  whatever  cause,  and  tran- 
quility are  not  allies.  They  cannot  be  found 
together.  As  heat  underneath  the  reservoir 
soon  sets  in  motion  the  quiet  water,  so  misery 
will  set  in  commotion  the  waves  of  social  dis- 
content. 

That  there  is  some  subtle  influence  workin_g; 
beneath  the  surface  that  is  irritating  the  do- 
mestic constitution,  we  see  the  evidence  on 
every  hand.  What  is  the  nature  and  what  the 
exact  location  ot  this  disturber  are  questions 
which  are  occupying  both  time  and  attention 
in  economic  and  political  circles.  Capital 
blames  combined  labor  for  some  of  the  present 
evils,  and  on  the  other  hand  labor  assigns  all 
to  the  tyranny  of  capital.  It  is  certainly  evi- 
dent that  neither  can  be  entirely  freed  from 
this  charge.  Labor  and  capital  are  not  work- 
ing in  harmony  as  they  should.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  a  remedy  will  be  found  so  long  as 
investigators  keep  the  beaten  path  of  the  pres- 
ent trend  of  discussion.  The  cause  of  social 
discontent  is  not  inherent  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  important  factors  of  civilization.  It  is 
the  resultant  of  influences  which  rise  and  fall 
in  direct  proportion  to  industrial  energy. 
When  the  nation's  nerve  and  muscle  is  under 
the  strain  of  accelerated  business  pressure, 
there  is  no  time  for  reflection  on  domestic  and 
social  condition.  But  as  soon  as  relaxed  from 
this  abnormal  strain  the  workman  comes  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  his  home  has  not 
been  spared,  but  is  blighted  by  the  ruinous 
evils  vv  hich  attend  the  feverish  activity  of  our 
modern  civilization. 

Within  the  past  ninety  years  of  this  centurv 


the  whole  social  fabric  of  our  country  has  en- 
tirely changed.  With  the  introduction  of 
steam  the  nation's  pulse  has  quickened  until 
now  its  ever  increasing  throbs  arc  watched 
with  anxiety  and  alarm.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  change  from  fast  to  faster  that  there  is  con- 
stant dread  of  approaching  calamity. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  family 
circle  was  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  unity 
and  sacredness.  Parental  affection  and  en- 
dearing love  encompassed  the  little  ones  with 
a  shield  that  bade  defiance  to  the  unhallowed 
influences  attending  much  ])ublicity.  Their 
admonitions  and  caresses  made  home  happy. 
Bread  to  supply  the  little  group  was  always 
forthcoming.  Toil  was  not  associated  with  that 
irksomeness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  labor 
at  the  present  day.  Around  the  hearth  free  from 
luxury,  and  consequently  free  from  vice,  was 
found  that  domestic  scene  pictured  by  the 
poet  Burns  in  that  immortal  poem  "The  Cot- 
ter' s  .Saturday  Night. ' ' 

"Bis  clean  hearthstone,  his  thrifty  wile's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattlinp;  on  his  knee. 
Does  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beg:uile 

And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil." 

To-day  our  industrial  system  has  robbed  the 
home  of  this  unity  and  sacredness.  Its  mem- 
bers are  separated.  The  benign  influence  of  a 
father's  advice  and  the  kindly  words  of  a 
loving  mother  have  given  place  to  the  rude 
conversation  of  regardless  libertines.  For 
such  characters  American  factories  are  noted. 
Formative  childhood  and  youth  are  spent  amid 
influences  which  prepare  for  a  life  of  crime 
and  an  end  of  woe.  The  places  where  child 
labor  is  employed,  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, are  the  hotbeds  of  infidelity  and  atheism, 
anarchy  and  socialism.  The  brutalizing  effects 
of  the  system  is  produced  by  both  negative 
and  positive  influences.  They  are  contami- 
nated by  their  associations  and  deprived  of 
everything  that  tends  to  elevate.  By  this 
nefarious  system  of  child  labor  both  body  and 
soul  are  jeopardized.  Yet  in  Massachusetts 
alone  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-nine  cliildren  are  engaged  in  factories, 
with  an  increase  of  twenty-one  per  cent,  every 
decade.  Not  only  is  the  moral  and  physical 
nature  of  the  child  despoiled,  but  it  is  deprived 
of  that  intellectual  training  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  be  a  good  citizen.  The  nature 
of  our  institutions  demand  intelligence.  Igno- 
rance is  the  bane  of  our  nation.  Yet  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  present  one  million  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thousand  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years  are  engaged 
in  mines,  mills  and  factories  in  the  United 
States.  Our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  not 
exempt  from  this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  Forum 
for  June,  1884,  we  find  that  in  the  upper  part  of 
Luzerne  county  alone  three  were  over  three 
thousand  children  who  worked  on  the  coal- 
breakers  six  days  in  the  week  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Why  cry  against  the  influx  of 
illiteracy  by  foreign  immigration  and  so  utter- 
ly neglect  the  welfare  of  our  American  homes  ? 
Deprive  the  home  of  the  children  and  you 
have  broken  the  strongest  bond  that  unites 
husband  and  wife.  Deprive  the  home  of  the 
children  and  you  have  eliminated  the  very 
center  around  which  cling  the  anxieties  and 
cares,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  very  heart 
strings  of  wedded  life. 

For  this  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  home 
thenation  will  suffer  in  after  years.  Dr.  Holmes, 
when  asked  when  the  training  of  a  child  should 
begin,  replied:  "An  hundred  years  before  it 
is  born. ' '  To-day  we  are  reaping  the  fruit  of 
seeds  sown  by  our  ancestors,  but  the  twentieth 
century  will  receive  at  our  hands  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  illiterate  husbands  and  wives, 
having  no  qualifications  for  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  by  the  marriage  relation. 

Another  marked  feature  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrialism is  the  extensive  application  of  ma- 
chinery. Along  with  this  it  has  been  found 
that  division  of  labor  cheapens  the  product. 
Labor,  by  these  changes,  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms.  Variety  of  action 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.     Genius  in  an 


ordinary  laboring  man  is  no  longer  necessary. 
There  is  no  premium  put  upon  intelligence. 
Skilled  labor  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  workman  performs  but  one  act,  and  the 
performance  of  this  one  thing  day  after  day, 
year  alter  year,  for  a  whole  life-time  has 
a  ruinous  effect  on  the  laborer.  It  de- 
stroys every  feeling  of  independence  and 
degrades  the  man  to  that  of  a  machine. 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  but  if  this  spice  be 
eliminated  the  life  of  our  modern  operative 
must  be  monotonous  indeed.  The  incessant 
repetition  of  the  one  simple  act  narrows  the 
mind  and  belittles  the  man.  There  is  nothing 
to  stimulate  interest  and  enthusiasm.  His 
mental  powers  wane  for  lack  of  exercise. 
There  is  no  chance  for  play  of  the  imagination, 
that  laculty  which,  if  in  healthy  action,  can 
make  a  palace  of  a  prison  cell  or  a  heaven  in 
the  abode  of  devils.  He  becomes  morose  and 
sullen,  and  is  at  length  incapacitated  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  developing  upon 
him  as  a  parent.  These  traits  must  appear  in 
the  family.  The  law  of  heredit;y  is  inexorable. 
Disposition  and  character  will  repeat  itself, 
just  as  sure  as  the  child  bears  the  facial  re- 
semblance of  the  parent  it  will  also  inherit  his 
disposition  and  character. 

Again,  our  modern  industrial  system  is 
productive  of  seeds,  which,  under  its  influence, 
soon  develop  into  divorce.  With  the  marvel- 
ous increase  of  railroading  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
relation.  In  the  Princeton  Revinv  for  1884  we 
find  these  words:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that 
divorce  has  doubled  in  jjroportion'  to  mar- 
riages and  population  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States  within  the  last  thirty  years."  The 
colonial  history  of  the  State  of  New  York 
shows  that  for  over  a  century  divorce  was  a 
thing  unknown.  There  is  no  better  index  of 
domestic  felicity  or  the  lack  of  harmony  than 
the  increa.se  or  decrease  of  the  divorce  list. 
Every  consideration  is  in  favor  of  the  assump- 
tion that  whate\'er  causes  frequent  or  continued 
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st  |);iration  of  man  and  wife  is  productive  ot 
tlie  prime  cause.s  of  divorce.  That  the  tend- 
ency of  industriaHsm  at  present  is  toward 
continued  separation  of  the  husl)and  from  the 
family  is  conceded.  The  conckision  is  evi- 
dent :  the  family  .suffers. 

l^ut  amid  these  signs  of  domestic  degen- 
eracy we  see  forces  at  work  well  calculatec^  to 
counteract  the  blighting  effects  of  this  indus- 
trial fermentation.  He  who  permitted  disease 
to  come  into  the  world  also  created  the  ma- 
terials of  the  materia  medica  of  the  healing  art. 
Providence  has  provided  a  remedy  for  every 
ill.  Circumstances  may  delay  the  cure,  but 
restoration  is  not  impossible.  Disease  may 
rack  the  system  until  the  physician  has  diag- 
nosed the  case  and  applied  the  remedy.  Then 
relief  may  be  expected.  He  who  instituted 
the  family  relation  and  permitted  it  to  be 
affected  with  injurious  influences  has  also  pro- 
vided the  materia  medica  for  its  restoration 
and  preservation.  The  Church  is  awake  to 
this,  her  great  opportunity.  She  has  diag- 
nosed the  case  and  is  a])plying  the  remedy. 


7'he  good  news  of  relief  is  already  breaking 
upon  our  ears. 

On  every  hand  we  hear  the  whisper  :  The 
hoir.e  must  be  preser\-ed  or  the  State  is  im- 
possible. It  is  the  foundation  of  every  other 
society,  whether  social,  religious  or  political. 
The  families  are  the  individual  wires  from 
which  is  made  the  great  cable  upon  which 
hangs  the  destiny  of  this  Nation.  Noble  chord, 
wrought  in  celestial  workshops  of  infinite 
wisdom,  how  precious  is  thy  burden! 

"Imagine,  if  possible,  the  home,  the  hearth- 
stone, the  family  circle  with  all  their  loves, 
their  tender  friendships,  their  lifelong  sympa- 
thies, their  parental,  filial  and  fraternal  ties, 
their  hopes,  fears  and  cares  of  infancy  and 
youth,  in  joy,  health  and  life,  in  sorrow,  sick- 
ness and  death  ;  their  rights  of  heritage  and 
heirship,  of  lineage  and  name,  all  shattered 
and  gone  forever  and  the  race  turned  loose 
into  a  i)andimonium  of  selfish  and  indiscrim- 
inate lusts  and  crimes.  No  Dante  could 
paint  such  a  hell  ;  nor  could  its  fires  be  extin- 
guished sa\  e  by  the  slow  expiring  ashes  of 
universal  dissolution."     D.\niel  Redmon. 


TO  RE,  NOT  TO  SEEM. 


The  first  and  paramount  thing  required 
of  man  is  reality.  A  statue,  if  well  dressed, 
may  appear  to  be  a  m.an;  so  may  a  human 
being.  But  to  he  a  man  and  to  appear  to  be 
are  two  very  different  things.  Human  be- 
ings grcnc,  men  are  made.  The  individual 
that  grows  to  the  stature  of  a  man  is  not  a 
man  till  he  is  made  one. 

It  is  only  on  reality  that  any  power  of 
action  can  be  based.  He  who  would  estab- 
lish himself  in  life  must  lay  the  foundations 
of  reality  and  steadily  build  thereon  the 
grand  structure  of  noble  manhood.  Our 
life  is  shaped  by  realities,  not  by  appear- 
ances. It  is  not  what  we  profess  to  be,  but 
what  we  are  that  commend  us  to  our  fellow- 


men.  Only  genuine  coin  passes  for  its  full 
value.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  tell  others 
what  we  are,  for  actions  often  speak  louder 
than  words.  We  can  easily  see  what  is  done 
for  effect  and  what  is  done  for  actual  merit. 
Use  what  language  you  will  you  can  never 
say  anything  but  what  you  are.  What  one 
can  effect  depends  upon  what  he  is,  since  a 
person's  whole  self  is  found  in  whatever  he 
does. 

Deceit  and  falsehood,  whatever  conven- 
iences they  may  for  a  time  promise  or  pro- 
duce, are  in  the  sum  of  life  obstacles.  Those 
who  are  deceived  distrust  the  deceiver,  and 
forever  afterward  will  regard  him  with  the 
vigilant  eye  of  suspicion.  . 
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Is  there  anything  tliat  can  compete  with 
human  deceitfuhiess  ?  Its  origin  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  motives  of  those  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  thorough  selfishness.  When 
men  have  some  personal  end  to  accomplish 
then  is  seen  the  full  flower  of  deceit.  That 
form  which  is  cunningly  laid,  and  unworthi- 
ly carried  out  under  the  disguise  of  friend- 
ship, is,  of  all  others,  the  most  detestable. 
There  can  be  no  greater  treachery  than  first 
to  raise  an  expectancy,  and  then  deceive  it. 
Dignity  is  too  often  only  pretension,  refine- 
ment an  artificial  gloss,  and  intelligence 
only  verbal  display,  based  upon  knowledge 
barely  sufficient  to  make  a  show. 

"Nature  forever  puts  a  premium  on 
reality  "  We  always  see  her  as  she  is  and 
never  under  disguise.  We  cannot  help  but 
be  filled  with  admiration  on  beho.ding  the 
realities  and  beauties  of  nature.  As  she  is 
adorned  with  flov\ers  of  richest  hue,  so 
should  man  be  clothed  with  those  virtues 
which  belong  to  true  manhood.  Every 
earnest  glance  we  give  to  the  realities  around 
us  more  firmly  impresses  upon  our  minds 
the  great  fact  that  life  is  real.  Above  all 
her  works  are  indelibly  stamped  these 
words,  "I  am  what  I  appear  to  be."  Since 
she  has  set  us  such  an  excellent  example, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  our  imitation,  why  not 
take  her  as  our  model 

Eet  us  be  what  we  seem  to  be  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  If  you  are  a 
villain  don't  appear  to  be  anything  else,  for 
it  matters  little  how  hard  you  attempt  to 
conceal  it  self  will  be  made  manifest.  The 
world  has  ten  times  as  much  respect  for  a 
rascal  who  does  not  profess  otherwise  than 
it  has  for  one  who  appears  to  be  a  man,  but 
is  just  the  opposite.  Can  we  imagine  any- 
thing more  worthy  of  our  highest  regard 
than  a  person  who.  actuated  by  his  duty  to 
God  and  his  fellowman,  deems  it  below  the 
dignity  of  true  manhood  to  appear  to  be 
anything  else  than  what  he  really  is? 


A  man's  true  position  in  society  is  that 
which  he  achieves  for  himself  ;  he  is  worth 
to  the  world  no  more,  no  less.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  admired  than  a  manly 
firmness  and  decision  of  character.  Nor  is 
there  anything  so  unseemly  as  the  conduct 
of  a  person  who  never  knows  one  minute 
what  he  will  do  the  next.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  trait  of  character  to  be  found  than 
that  of  a  determined  will  guided  by  right 
motives.  Saying  that  we  will  do  a  thing, 
and  doing  it,  differ  a?  widely  as  being  and 
seeming.  We  must  ourselves and  ^/i?,  and 
not  rest  satisfied  with  reading  and  meditat- 
ing over  what  others  have  been  and  done. 
Our  purpose  should  always  be  to  be  the 
noblest,  not  to  appear  to  be,  since  if  we  are 
truly  noble  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  high 
moral  standing  being  secured.  "To  make 
our  word  or  action  sublime  we  must  make 
it  real." 

A  person  never  seems  so  ridiculous  by  the 
qualities  he  has,  as  by  those  he  affects  to 
have.  He  gains  more  by  being  contented 
to  be  seen  as  he  is  than  by  attempting  to 
appear  what  he  is  not.  He  who  stands  on 
the  actual  foundation  of  noble  manhood 
needs  no  other  recommendation.  It  is  a 
fortune  that  cannot  be  calculated  in  dollars 
and  cents.  But  the  person  that  is  content 
with  appearances  shall  be  rewarded  as  he 
deserves. 

Hypocrites  live  in  the  continual  dread  of 
being  found  out.  They  desire  more  to  seem 
good  than  to  be  so,  while  the  Christian  de- 
sires more  to  be  so  than  to  seem  so.  They 
are  saints  by  pretension,  but  Satans  in  in- 
tention. 

Would  you  have  the  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  you  associate?  Do  you  desire  the  ap- 
probation of  mankind?  Then  shun  the  very 
appearance  of  pretension.  There  is  no  time 
at  which  this  course  of  deception  is  so  dan- 
gerous as  when  we  are  forming  our  charac- 
ters.    It  is  at  this  time  that  hypocrisy  ac- 
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(•omplishes  its  deadly  work.  It  shows  love, 
but  is  hatred  ;  shows  friendship,  but  is  an 
enemy;  it  sliows  virtue,  but  is  wicked,  per- 
verse. 

It  is  the  love  of  approbation,  and  not  con- 
science that  enacts  the  part  of  a  moral  sense 
in  the  great  majority  of  people.  Tliere  are 
many  pood  seeming  men  who,  if  al!  their 
day's  tiioiights  and  feelings  were  to  be  sud- 
denly developed  into  acts  visible  to  the  eye, 
would  be  sorely  amazed  on  finding  out  their 
actual  condition.  What  greater  blessing  to 
any  man  than  that  of  a  clear  conscience? 
And  what  curse  so  terrible  as  that  of  a 
guilty  one  V 

In  order  that  we  niav  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  clear  conscience  a  good  cliaracter  is  a 
very  important  requisite.  A  man's  fortunes 
are  the  fruit  of  this  stately  tree.  A  good 
character  is  a  precious  thing  above  rubies, 
gold,  crowns  or  kingdoms,  and  the  work  of 
making  it,  the  noblest  work  of  man.  Its 
elements  are  harmony,  consistency,  and 
reality.  Ever}'  man  who  respects  himself 
and  values  the  respect  of  others  must  iiighly 
value  this  inestimable  treasure.  In  short 
he  must  really  he  what  he  seems  or  purposes 
to  be. 

Can  we  lielp  but  be  astonished  when  we 
consider  to  what  extent  deception  is  prac- 
liced  I  We  find  hypocrites  even  among 
professing  Christians.  Nowhere  does  show 
more  wickedly  usurp  the  dominion  of  sub- 
stance than  in  the  realm  of  religion.  In  tiic 
world  we  might  expect  to  see  hypocrisv. 
But  the  true  religion  is  above  our  earthly 
heritage  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,""  said  its  founder.  But  men  have 
sought  to  make  it  a  world  of  show,  to  carry 
the  deception  and  Pharisaism  of  this  world 
up  into  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and  palm 
them  off  there  for  the  golden  reality  that 
shall  be  admitted  to  heaven.  When  the 
hypocrite  appears  before  the  bar  of  God  he 
will  find  this  inscription  above  the  pearly 


gate  :  "No  coin  but  the  true  coin  passes 
here."  No  guilding  will  hide  the  hollow- 
ness  of  false  soul.  No  tawdry  displays  will 
avail  with  that  eye  whose  glance,  like  a 
sword,  pierces  to  the  heart.  Hypocrisy 
lures  men  away  from  truth  ;  wastes  their 
energies  on  a  shadow  ;  wins  their  affections 
to  fading  follies,  and  gives  them  a  disrelish 
for  the  real,  the  substantial  and  enduring. 

The  great  purpose  of  living  is  twofold  in 
character.  The  one  should  never  change 
from  the  time  reason  takes  the  helm  ;  it  is 
to  live  a  life  of  maidiness,  of  purity  and 
honor.  Our  great  purpose  should  be  to 
live  such  a  life  as  would  compel  others  to 
respect  us  as  persons  of  true  nobility.  The 
other  is  to  have  some  business  in  the  due 
performance  of  which  you  are  to  put  forth 
all  your  exertions.  It  matters  not  so  much 
what  it  is  as  whether  it  be  honorable,  and 
it  may  change  to  suit  the  varying  change 
of  circumstances.  When  these  two  ob- 
jects— character  and  high  aim — are  fairly 
before  a  youth,  what  then  ?  He  must  strive 
to  obtain  these  objects.  If  he  expects  to 
succeed  in  any  business  or  profession  he 
must  (A'ercome  difficidties,  but  each  obsta- 
cle surmounted  gives  him  greater  strength 
for  overcoming  the  next.  He  will  find  one 
of  the  most  impoitaiu  requisites  of  strength 
in  being  exactly  what  he  professes  to  be. 
"He  who  stands  upon  what  he  is  has  a  des- 
tiny above  destinies." 

It  matters  little  how  small  the  transac- 
tion may  be,  we  should  be  strictly  honest 
in  every  particular.  Just  as  soon  as  there 
is  an  attempt  to  deceive  anyone  we  are 
mistrusted  "When  we  trifle  with  appear- 
ances we  lose  our  grasp  on  reality." 

There  arc  a  great  many  persons  who 
think  they  are  concealing  self  by  appear- 
ances, but  through  this  transparent  varnish 
reality  is  ever  shining.  We  deceive  no  one 
as  badly  as  ourselves.  But  some  people 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  manhood  and  all,  if 
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they  can  only  appear  to  advantage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  They  never  think  of 
consequences.  The  attempt  to  disguise  the 
realities  of  our  life  is  one  of  the  most  hein- 
ous of  sins. 

Since  it  is  only  on  reality  that  any  power 
of  action  can  be  based,  and  since  our  suc- 
cess must  depend  upon  what  we  are,  should 
not  this  question  of  being  and  seeming 
have  our  careful  and  earnest  consideration? 

But  some  one  might  ask,  what  shall  we 


take  as  our  guide  throughout  the  journey 
of  life?  Our  answer  would  be,  conscience. 
If  we  always  be  and  act  in  accordance  with 
this  guiding  star,  a  conscience,  clear,  void 
of  offence  and  enlightened  by  divine  truth, 
then  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  going 
wrong.  Having  followed  the  dictates  of  an 
approving,  enlightened  conscience  to  the 
end  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  then  we  shall 
awaken  to  the  glad  realities  of  the  world 
beyond.  S.  M.  G. 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 


"The  day  is  colrl  anri  dark  and  dreary. 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary, 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall 
But  at  each  <;ust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary." 

Such  was  the  picture  a  rainy  day  presented 
to  the  poetic  soul  of  Longfellow,  and  perhaps 
the  same  picture  is  seen  by  all,  though  few 
have  so  clearly  portrayed  it  in  language.  Man 
loves  the  sunshine;  it  drives  away  the  gloom 
and  cheers  him  in  his  work ;  its  absence  he 
looks  upon  as  a  misfortune.  The  rainy  day  is 
to  him  dreary  indeed.  It  not  only  shuts  out 
the  sunshine,  it  even  brings  upon  him  the  tear- 
drops of  nature  which  fall  from  every  droop- 
ing bough.  The  flower  that  yesterday  stood 
erect  and  firm  is  now  bowed  clown  as  if  sorrow 
were  upon  it,  and  even  the  blades  of  grass 
droop  their  heads  in  sympathy  with  nature. 
The  joyous  song  of  the  bird  has  ceased;  there 
is  no  stir  of  man  or  beast;  each  has  sought 
shelter  from  the  storm.  All  nature  seems  si- 
lent and  sorrowful — and  all  because  it  rains  ! 
What  a  dire  calamity  is  rain  ! 

But  view  the  scene  on  the  morrow.  The 
clouds  have  passed  over  and  the  sun  is  again 
shining.  The  flower  lifts  up  its  head  and  the 
grass  is  at  least  an  inch  higher;  the  bird  sings 
more  joyously  than  ever  before,  and  man 
seems  to  have  a  new  energy — and  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain.  The  vegetation  that  was 
parched  is  now  fresh  and  growing.    The  air 


that  was  hot  and  sultry  the  rain  has  cooled 
and  purified.  Without  the  rain  the  land  must 
have  become  a  desert:  life  M'ould  have  per- 
ished. But  the  rain  could  not  come  without 
the  rainy  day.  The  clouds  must  hide  the  sun- 
shine ere  their  drops  can  water  the  earth. 

"Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

Life,  as  well  as  nature,  has  its  rainy  days. 

In  the  same  strain  the  poet  adds: 

"My  life  is  nold  and  dark  and  dreary, 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary, 
My  thoughts  St. 11  cling  to  the  mouldering  past 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  and  fast, 
And  the  day  is  dark  a^d  dreary." 

Man  has  his  ups  and  downs.  Now  sun- 
shine makes  cheery  his  path,  and  again  the 
falling  rain  muddies  it.  He  has  his  hours  of 
joy,  but  sorrow  follows  only  too  quickly. 

Eriends  who  were  once  true  are  now  cold 
and  indifferent.  The  future  is  dark  and  un- 
certain, and  he  sees  no  hand  to  guide  him  for- 
ward. Disease  lays  hold  of  his  body,  and 
death  seems  to  stare  him  in  the  face.  Sorrows 
fall  upon  him  as  fast  as  the  rain  drops  upon  the 
earth  and  the  wind  of  misfortune  seems  to 
blow  upon  him  continually.  He  thinks  of 
happy  days  gone  by  and  longs  tor  their  return. 
He  recalls  the  hopes  he  once  had,  but  they 
have  been  disappointed.  Truly  the  day  is 
dark  and  dreary. 

But  we  see  him  again.  The  clouds  have 
been   dispersed  by  the   sunshine,  which  is 
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bri^i'Iiter  than  ever  before.  Friends  are  dearer 
to  him  for  his  havino-  awhile  been  friendless. 
Temptations  met  and  conquered  have  made 
him  nobler  and  stronger.  The  light  seems  all 
the  brighter  having  groped  so  long  in  dark- 
ness. Deprived  of  health  and  vigor  he  has 
learned  the  blessings  they  bring.  The  steady 
rain  of  sorrow  has  softened  the  heart  of  stone, 
and  the  wind  of  misfortune  has  purified  his 
li-fe.  His  hap])iness  now  is  greater  for  the  sor- 
row ant!  ]jain  he  bore.  A  life  of  continued 
pleasure,  like  the  desert,  would  be  barren  and 
fruitless. 


"Too  mucli  of  joy  is  sorrowful, 

So  cares  must  needs  abound  ; 
The  vine  that  bears  too  many  flowers 

Will  trail  upon  the  ground. " 

Sorrow  is  the  complement  of  joy.  Without 
the  one  the  other  could  not  e.xist.  There  has 
never  been  a  night  without  a  day  to  follow. 
If  we  ha\'e  sorrow  to-day  we  mav  look  for  joy 
to-morrow.  Though  the  clouds  keep  out  the 
sunshine,  and  though  the  rain  kills  steadv  and 
long, 

"He  slill.  sad  heart  and  cease  repining, 
Iti'liind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  tl)e  eonnnon  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary.'' 


prf.judicp:. 


In  every  vocation  ot  lite,  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  any  thing 
or  upon  some  course  of  conduct,  we  are  almost 
invariably  influenced  by  preconceived  opinions ; 
instead  of  ascertaining  the  facts  and  then  bas- 
ing our  conclusions  upon  them,  we,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  bent  of  our  minds,  persuade  our- 
sehes  that  certain  things  are  true  and  then 
form  our  opinions  accordinglv-  This  peculiar- 
ity of  human  nature  may  be  accounted  for  in 
different  wa}s.  It  may  be  prompted  by  vin- 
clictixeness — for  man  is  vindictive  by  nature, 
or  it  may  be  on  account  of  some  personal  in- 
terest that  one  has  in  the  matter.  The  former 
is  nearly  always  the  most  potent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  upon  matters  of  state  or  nation- 
al importance.  Men  almost  in\-ariably  are  ol 
the  same  political  hue  as  are  their  fathers. 
Almost  before  they  have  left  their  mother's 
knee,  and  when  they  are  merely  able  to  re- 
member the  name  of  the  candidate  of  the  party 
which  their  fathers  support,  they  begin  to  cheer 
vociferously  for  him,  and  when  old  enough  to 
carry  a  torch  or  banner  thev  may  be  seen  in 
e\'ery  camjjaign  procession  far  and  near.  This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  their  blind  bigotry, 
for  when  their  position  is  assailed  bv  the  oj)- 
]>osing  partv,  instead  of  endeax'oring  to  di.s- 


cover  the  truth  from  the  facts  in  their  posses- 
sion, they  boldly  assert  that  their  position  is 
the  true  one,  and  then  invoke  every  power 
abo\'e  and  Ijelow  t<-)  x'erify  their  assertion. 
Ample  evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  found  in 
the  positions  which  men  took  upon  the  slavery 
question.  Being  convinced  that  the  purpose 
of  their  forefathers  in  the  formation  of  this 
gox'ernment  was  to  secure  civil  and  religious 
lil)ert\-  to  themseh'cs  and  their  posterity,  they 
realized  that  their  only  alternative  in  order  to 
defend  the  institution  of  slavery,  was  to  prove 
the  colored  man  inhuman;  therefore  they  con- 
ceived every  imaginable  method  of  proof,  even 
summoning  (iod's  Word  to  aid  them  in  sub- 
stantiating their  ]:)Osition. 

As  man  has  a  wonderful  power  over  the 
train  of  his  thoughts,  whene\'er  any  matter 
comes  to  his  attention  in  which  he  is  person- 
ally interested,  he  at  once  turns  his  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  his  .selfish  interest,  and  the 
result  of  his  rea.soning  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  "whose  o.\  is  gored."  Numerous  illus- 
trations of  this  fact  could  be  found  in  the  re- 
cent amendment  campaign.  Men  who  were 
sujjposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
during  th.e  camj)aign,  when  the  time  came  for 
a  final  decision,  were  found  recording  them- 
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selves  against  it  liecause  tliey  w  ere  bottle  or 
barrel  manufacturers,  and  e\  en  the  cork  man- 
ufacturers opposed  it. 

While  such  a  coiu'se  of  conduct  is  not  com- 
mendable, we  are  not  so  charitable  toward  such 
persons  as  we  should  be;  we  forget  to  con- 
sider what  v\e  might  do  under  such  circum- 
stances. Wlien  the  result  of  the  recent  election 
w  as  known,  men  who  were  never  known  be- 
fore to  cast  their  \  otes  in  favor  of  constitution- 
al prohibition,  immediately  began  to  cast  re- 
proach upon  and  \'ilify  the  leader  of  the  party 
with  which  the  submission  ol  the  question 
originated,  charging  him  with  a  breach  of  good 
faith.  Whether  there  was  a  deal  or  not  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  these  persons,  by  this 
action,  virtually  acknowledge  that  there  was  a 
trade  on  their  part.  If  men  believe,  as  they 
claim  to  do,  that  such  measures  are  the  work 
ol  God,  they  should  support  them  at  all  times 
regardless  of  party  affiliations. 
•  Factional  prejudice  is  greatly  increased  bv 
rivalry  between  parties,  and  nowhere  is  this 
more  marked  than  in  colleges.  It  is  some- 
thing against  which  every  student  should  be 
guarded.  One  is  very  liable  to  magnify  the 
faults  and  underestimate  the  virtues  of  those 
belonging  to  another  society  than  his  own. 


This  fiiling  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  but  it  is  alarmingly  prominent 
in  religious  creeds.  Men  often,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  live  a  consistent  Christian  life,  spend 
their  whole  time  in  opposing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  or  some  other,  and  in  setting 
up  some  dogmatic  theology  of  their  own. 

One  notices  with  a  Irequency  which  may 
well  excite  alarm,  that  the  children  of  church- 
going  parents  often  break  away,  as  they  grow  in 
intelligence,  not  only  from  church  connection, 
but  from  the  whole  system  of  family  religion. 
In  some  cases  it  doubtless  arises  from  natural 
perversity,  but  m  others  it  certainly  arises 
from  the  hollowness  of  the  outward  forms  which 
pa.ss  in  society  and  at  home  for  vital  Chris- 
tianity. These  forms  sooner  or  later  betray 
themselves.  How  little  there  is  in  them  grad- 
ually becomes  apparent.  Who  will  deny  that 
this  is  the  source  of  much  modern  skepticism  ? 
A  formal  theoretical  religion  can  never  hold 
the  youth  of  this  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Let  God  be  thanked  that  the  time  is 
fast  hastening  when  all  people  of  all  creeds  will 
be  found  marching  under  one  banner,  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  which  will  blend  with  the 
dawn  of  the  millennium.  J.  M.  D. 


"CONTRAST."  • 


In  life,  as  in  music,  we  are  pained  by  dis- 
cord. In  music  we  are  delighted  by  those 
plainer  melodies  which  strike  perhaps  some 
chord  of  memory  and  help  us  with  their 
mild  and  healing  sympath)'.  This  is  true 
of  music  we  can  understand  ;  but  if  the 
blind  pianist  did  strike  chords  we  could  not 
understand,  yet  naught  but  ignorance  dared 
denounce  what  knowledge  said  was  grand. 
Some  criticise  the  moral  harmony  of  the 
world,  while  the  hand  that  created  all 
worlds  strikes  the  keys  of  human  life  and 
nature,  causing  bv  the  touch,  the  wail  of 


sorrow  and  the  shout  of  gladness  in  life, 
and  in  nature,  the  barren  desert  and  the 
blooming  oasis.  Let  him  who  thinks  he 
sees  a  discord  here  remember,  with  Pope, 
that  '"all  discord  is  but  harmony  not  un- 
derstood." 

Moral  and  physical  contrasts  have  a  use. 
Good  seems  even  better  when  compared 
with  evil  ;  evil,  standing  side  by  side  with 
good,  seems  more  repulsive  ;  beauty,  con- 
trasted with  ugliness,  is  twofold  more  beau- 
tiful ;  while  villainy  and  filth  seem  never  so 
hateful  as  when  under  the  light  of  honesty 
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and  purity.  By  the  beams  of  light  bursting 
out  of  darkness  ail  life  is  made  more  happy 
than  were  it  light  always.  Were  there  no 
shadow  tliere  would  be  no  hope  clinging  to 
a  brighter  future  and  bringing,  with  realiza- 
tion, the  radiant  joy  of  a  happy  contrast. 

The  railroad  brakenian,  drenched  vvitii 
rain,  his  clothes  stiff  with  ice,  clings  with 
desperation  to  the  slippery  top  of  his  car, 
while  in  the  dense  blackness  of  the  night 
:the  sleet  cuts  him  like  knives  ;  but  this  hard- 
ship only  fits  him  to  enjoy  to  the  full,  tlie 
gorgeous  hued  foliage  along  the  Erie,  the 
perennial  grandeur  of  the  Rock)'  Mcjuntain 
scenery,  where  for  miles  he  may  view  with 
delight  the  swiftly  receding  landscape. 

Nature  is  pleasing  because  of  change. 
It  is  grand  to  see  the  waves  of  the  sea  dash 
mountain  high  when  lashed  as  if  in  rage  by 
the  gale,  then  break  in  pieces  upon  the 
shore  ;  but  grander  is  it  if  we  have  looked 
on  the  great  deep  as  it  lay  like  a  huge  mir- 
ror, calm,  and  unriflfled;  and  as  on  a  summer's 
eve  we  delight  to  see  the  setting  sun  give  the 
rain  cloud  its  glittering  rim,  while  behind 
that  blackness  gleams  the  silver  lining,  so 
quite  as  much  may  we  revel  in  the  bright 
side  of  our  lives,  all  the  brighter  for  the 
shadows  that  to  some  extent  rest  over  all. 

But  what  good  can  we  get  from  evil  ? 
To  one  with  a  high  ideal,  meanness  and  vice 
are  revolting  ;  and  if  evil  makes  us  hate  it, 
it  thereby  does  us  good.  The  actor  does  good 
just  as  he  makes  his  audience  loathe  him 
for  his  wickedness  or  admire  him  for  his 
nobility.  Never  has  he  so  truly  and  so  aw- 
fully inspired  his  audience  at  one  moment 
with  the  most  intense  love  of  man  so  grand 
and  in  a  flash  changed  it  into  the  most  ab- 
ject horror  of  an  animal  as  in  the 
"Strange  Case  of  I^r.  Jekvll  and  Mr. 
Hyde."  The  famous  doctor  prepares 
a  drug  by  which  he  throws  off  the 
double  nature  of  good  and  evil  and  assumes 
a  b  cjdv  having  only  his  evil  passions.  T.ovcd 


and  trusted  as  a  physician,  generous  and 
honest  as  a  man,  his  is  a  soul  whose 
beauty  shines  forth  in  every  feature,  indi- 
cating the  noblest  of  men.  But  in  an  in- 
stant the  drug  changes  all.  Those  fine 
white  locks  of  hair  are  turned  to  long,  dark, 
filthy  strings  ;  the  eves  become  those  of  a 
serpent  ;  the  smiling  mouth  becomes  an 
ugly  cavity  from  which  protrudes  two  un- 
sightly tusks  ;  the  erect  and  graceful 
Jekyll  is  lost  in  the  bent,  deformed  and 
hissing  Edward  Hyde.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  man  and  the  devil  serves 
only  the  more  to  make  us  love  Jekyll  and 
manhood  and  to  loathe  Hyde  and  passion. 

History  teams  with  men  of  opposite 
character  and  widest  contrast.  Men  like 
Alfred,  trying  to  better  the  people  and 
promote  order,  have  illumined  past  records, 
whose  pages  have  in  turn  been  darkened 
by  a  Nero  looking  on  the  burning  of  Rome 
as  a  bonfire  to  gratify  his  vicious  desires.' 
Heaven  and  hell,  virtue  and  vice,  hope  and 
despair,  go  together,  and  in  the  words  of 
Hedley,  "The  carriage  of  Dives  every  day 
throws  the  dust  of  its  glittering  wheels 
over  the  tattered  garments  of  Lazarus." 
What  a  variety  of  scenes  as  well  as  men 
the  same  place  presents.  This  century 
saw  Mt.  Tabor  covered  with  a  cloud  of 
battle,  her  plains  shaken  with  the  cannon 
and  cavalry  of  Napoleon,  and  the  ground 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  French  and  Turk. 
Roll  back  nineteen  centuries  and  view  that 
hill.  The  Son  of  God  stands  there  with 
his  three  astonished  friends.  Heaven  has 
poured  its  brightness  over  that  spot.  Moses 
and  Elias  descend,  and  the  meekness  of  the 
man  is  changed  to  the  majesty  of  the  God. 
Was  there  ever  greater  contrast  than  the 
battle  and  transfiguration  of  Tabor?  Per- 
haps not  ;  vet  two  scenes  in  our  land  have 
shtnvn  a  most  vivid  contrast — the  political 
campaigns  of  1S60  and  1888.  The  former 
demanded  men  whom  gold  could   not  buy, 
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whom  majorities  could  not  influence,  whom 
pomp  and  power  could  not  terrify.  Such 
men  had  planted  colonies  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  and  they  starved  ;  such  had  resis- 
ted tyrrany  to  the  death,  and  when  the  two 
black  clouds  met  in  our  political  sky  and 
their  flashing  lightning  brought  death 
and  disaster,  such  men  as  these  saved 
the  Union  from  the  grasp  of  its 
brave  but  mistaken  and  rebellious  sons. 
But  we  have  again  fallen  on  evil  times. 
Partisanship  is  replacing  statesmanship.  A 
blind  rush  for  office  is  the  substitute  for 
patriotism.  The  last  campaign  could  not 
but  alarm  the  honest  and  thoughtful  citizen. 
Not  all  the  tin  horns  blown  by  a  rabble 
frantic  either  with  liquor  or  excitement  ; 
not  all  the  piteous  wailings  of  so- called 
statesmen,  whose  supreme  agony  was  a 
trifling  difference  in  tariff ;  not  all  the  duti- 
ful fears  of  a  cowardly  and  expedient  party 
lest  the  black  brother  of  the  South  be  driven 
from  the  polls  ;  not  all  of  these,  opposed  to 
a  political  stench  that  smelt  to  heaven, 
could  stay  the  finger  destined  to  trace  on 


the  face  of  that  struggle  the  words,  "Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  art  found 
wanting."  Itisinexcusablethat  statesmen(?)  Ii 
should  be  silent  when  in  four  years  more, 
by  authority  of  law,  400,000  bodies  will  be  1  ' 
destroyed,  and  even  now  400,000  souls  are  jn 
hanging  suspended  over  that  world  of  end-  ' 
less  torment.    It  is  not  excusable  for  states- 
men  (?)  to  wink  at  the  abolition  of  the 
American  Sabbath  and  the  substitution  of 
the  Continental  Sunday.     Where,  where  ' 
the  moral  element  that  a  Christian  nation  is 
bound  to  respect  ?    Buried.    Buried  out  of  ' 
sight  in  the  pell-mell  struggle  for  power,  .1  ^ 
preference,  victory  and  spoils!  i!  ] 

Let  us  not  as  men,  as  societies,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, place  ourselves  beside  a  man,  a  ' 
society  or  a  Government  dwarfed  in  every 
element  that  makes  each  of  these  great, 
and,  because  we  are  better,  rest  content  ; 
for  there  is  danger  when  our  ideal  is  no  bet- 
ter than  ourselves.  Rather  create  an  ideal 
whose  contrast  with  our  own  natures  will 
make  us  aim  to  be  pure  and  beautiful  and 
true.  .  M.  D.  T. 


A  SMART  BOY. 


A.  St.  Louis  dry-goods  house  advertised 
for  a  "smart  .boy,"  and  they  got  him.  They 
put  him  behind  the  counter.  The  follow- 
ing conversation  passed  between  him  and 
his  first  customer  : 

Customer  (picking  up  a  pair  of  gloves)— 
What  are  these  ? 

Smart  Boy — Gloves. 

Customer — Yes,  yes;  but  what  do  you 
ask  for  them  ? 

Smart  Boy — We  don't  ask  for  them  at 
all ;  customers  do  that. 

Customer — Y'ou  don't  understand  me. 
How  do  they  come  ? 


Smart  Boy — Why,  they  come  in  pairs,  of 
course. 

Customer — No,  no!  How  high  do  they 
come  ? 

Smart  Boy — Just  above  the  wrist,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Customer — But  what  do  you  get  for 
them  ? 

Smart  Boy — Me  !  I  don't  get  nothing 
for  them.    Boss  pockets  all  the  money. 

Customer  (losing  patience) — What  is 
the  price  of  these  gloves  per  pair? 

Smart  Boy — Oh,  that's  your  lay,  is  it  ? 
Why  didn't  vou  say  so  afore  ?  One  dollar. 
■ — SV.  Lottis  Mas' azi  11c. 
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OCTOBER,  1S89. 


REV.  GEO.  R.  VINCENT,  D.  D. 

Thi.s  \  enerable  servant  of  God  died  amid  his 
friends  in  Allegheny  on  Thursday  morning, 
October  17,  1889.  His  relation  to  this  college 
makes  it  fitting  that  we  should  make  some 
note  of  his  death.  He  started  the  Mercer 
Academy  in  185 1,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  germ  of  Westminster  college.  In 
1852  work  was  begun  in  New  Wilmington  and 
to  his  energetic  management  and  executi\'e 
ability  is  due  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  In 
the  "Memoriai  Volume,"  published  after  the 
union  of  1858,  he  is  mentioned  as  the  "pro- 
jector" of  Westminster  College. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  many  men  now  in  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  re- 
ceived their  preparation  in  Greek  from  him. 

Nearly  fifty  years  he  ser\-ed  God  in  the  min- 
istry, being  licensed  in  1840.  During  his  pro- 
fessorship here  he  continued  his  labors  in  Leb- 
anon, now  Lackawannock,  contiretration,  and 


many  persons  in  that  neiglilwrhood  still  hold 
him  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

He  was  also  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  and  was  always  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  j)criodicals  and  pa])ers  of 
the  church. 

But  he  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  longer 
in  connection  with  his  v\  ork  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion than  in  any  other  useful  work  which  he 
did.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  education  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  chtn-ch,  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  college  here,  and  later  in  life 
doing  good  work  as  President  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, his  alma  mater. 

Tiie  funeral  took  ])lace  on  Friday  at  halt- 
past  two  p.  M. ,  from  the  Fourth  United  Pres- 
byterian church.  Dr.  Fulton  presided  and 
brief  addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Fulton, 
Mehard,  Kerr,  Ycning,  Waddell  and  F"erguson. 
Drs.  McClurkin  and  Ewing  also  took  part  in 
the  exercises  and  many  other  brethren  in  the 
ministry  ])aid  tribute  of  respect  by  their 
presence. 

Dr.  Vincent  leaves  a  wife  and  sons  and 
daughters  to  mourn  thier  loss  and  cherish  his 
memor\-.  Two  sons  are  ministers  in  the  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian  church  and  one  daughter  is 
a  practising  physician  in  Allegheny. 


The  missionary  meeting  held  in  the  chajjel 
a  few  weeks  since  was  most  gratifying  to  all 
interested.  The  object  was  to  raise  the  amoinit 
of  money  the  college  has  pledged  to  pay  an- 
nually to  help  support  Mr.  Martin  who  is  now 
in  the  mission  field.  It  any  one  has  thought  the 
students  \^•ould  become  indifferent  and  the  col- 
lege would  have  difficulty  in  making  up  its 
(ju<ita  sucli  fears  are  certainly  dispelled.  Ail 
the  students,  with  but  few  exce]:)tions,  were 
present  and  evidenth'  interested  in  the  object 
for  which  they  had  met.  Rev.  T.  Y .  Cum- 
mings  was  present  and  inade  an  interesting  and 
instructive  address.  The  fict  tliat  he  is  one  of 
our  young  men  so  well  and  favorably  known 
and  was  about  to  sav  good-b\-  to  associates 
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and  friends  that  he  may  consecrate  his  life  to 
mission  work,  made  a  deep  impression.  When 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  stated  the 
faculty  and  the  students  responded  promptly 
and  gave  liberally.  There  was  an  absence  of 
enthusiasm,  but  a  quiet  and  con'^iderate  man- 
ner exhibited  that  indicates  that  Westminster 
will  not  soon  be  delinquent  in  performing  her 
part.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  sub- 
scription amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  and  will  be  increased  easily  to  four 
lumdred. 

The  college  is  certainly  in  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  church  and  all  Christian  denominations  in 
the  zealous  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  to 
Christianize  the  world.  At  no  time  in  all  his- 
tory has  so  favorable  opportunties  been  offered 
and  such  energy  and  enthusiasm  prevailed  to 
do  the  work  as  now.  .Steam  and  electricty 
have  brought  the  heathen  and  barbarian  into 
closer  relations  with  civilization.  The  door  of 
every  nation  is  open  that  truth  and  light  may 
enter.  Westminster  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  what  it  has  contributed  in  the  past  and  what 
it  promises  in  the  future  in  accomplishing  the 
great  task  that  lies  before  the  Christian  people 
of  every  nation  and  denomination. 


The  twenty-second  Annual  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  in  New- 
Castle,  commencing  Thursday,  October  lolh, 
and  closing  the  following  Sabbath.  The 
meetings  held  during  the  week  were  very 
instructive  and  the  enthusiam  shown  by  the 
delegates  was  such  as  to  indicate  to  the  ob- 
server a  prosperous  future  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  fact  that  when  it  was  stated  that  $5,000 
must  be  raised  for  State  work  in  the  coming 
year  the  amount  was  immediately  subscribed 
by  the  delegates,  shows  that  the  association  is 
certainly  on  good  financial  footing.  The 
work  done  by  this  organization  differs  some- 
what from  church  work.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  undenominational  and  on  this  account  it 
does  not  meet  with  the  same  difficulties  as 


the  churches.    In  the  cities,  when  it  can  be 
done  successfully,  gymnasiums  are  connected 
with  their  buildings  and  this,  no  doubt,  greatly 
assists  them  in  procuring  members.  Perhaps 
it  was  for  some  of  these  reasons  that  the  con- 
vention differed  from  most  religious  confer- 
ences in  that  its  members  did  not  belong  to 
any  particular  class  of  people,  but  all  profes- 
sions  and  trades   were   represented.      The  j 
instructors  were  the  leading  ministers  and  Y.  ; 
M.  C.   A.   workers  of  the  State,  and  when  ' 
the   convention   adjourned  it  was  with  the 
feeling  that  all  had  been  benefited  l)y  it. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Hokad: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time  for  Junior  'j 
orations  is  now  drawing  near  and  that  the 
Juniors  are  now  preparing  for  that  occasion, 
we  would  like  to  give  them  a  little  advice, 
which,  if  they  heed  it,  will  be  useful  to  them. 
The  Junior  orations  given  here  from  time  to 
time  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  sameness 
about  them,  i.e.,  the  line  of  thought  followed 
by  one  class  being  similar  to  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors. In  behalf  of  a  long-suffering  au- 
dience we  would  to  mention  a  few  things  which 
we  do  not  care  to  hear  discu.ssed  at  the  present 
time. 

Don't  tell  us  about  civilization  traveling- 
westward  from  Greece  to  Rome  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  sun  acro.ss  the  billowy  Atlantic. 
We  have  all  read  a  little  history  ourselves,  and 
we  do  not  care  to  see  the  history  of  modern 
civilization  all  bound  up  in  an  eight  minute 
oration. 

Don't  write  about  Sodom  and  Cxomorrah, 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Those  cities 
were  destroyed  and  no  person  wants  them 
resurrected.  A  rattling  of  dry  bones  is  only 
entertaining  at  a  minstrel  show-. 

Don't  describe  the  character  of  the  Goth, 
the  Roman  or  the  Greek.  You  may  have  de- 
scended from  one  of  these  or  you  may  have 
descended  from  the  monkey,  and  we  hate  to 
see  the  ntonkev  slighted. 
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Don't  re\'ive  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Tlie 
( 'athoHcs,  themselves,  have  forgotten  it,  and 
\\  hat  enjovnient  you  find  in  its  history  is  more 
ihan  w  e  can  vmderstand. 

Don't  comjiare  the  hves  of  two  great  men 
and  show  how  one  succeeded  by  his  unswerv- 
ing integrity  and  how  the  other  fell  a  i)rey  to 
his  own  ambition.  Such  things  ha\'e  been 
talketl  about  before  and  we  have  living  exam- 
ples of  it  before  us  all  the  time. 

Don't  slander  the  Mormons.  They  li\'e 
some  distance  from  here  and  have  never  done 
us  any  harm.  Don't  pick  a  quarrel  with  them 
and  have  them  invade  our  peaceful  village. 

Don't  tell  us  about  the  corruption  of  the 
ballot.  We  know  that  the  returns  from  Butler 
county  have  often  been  tampered  with.  l:)ut 
your  remarks  will  not  lead  the  soajj-niiner  to 
change  the  e\'il  tenor  of  his  way. 

Don't  tell  us  about  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  We  all  think  the  same  about  it  that 
you  do.  It  should  be  suppressed  but  your 
oration  will  not  be  heavy  enough  to  suppress 
it. 

Don't  tell  us  how  the  proud  Bird  of  Liberty 
traveled  through  Europe  but  could  not  find  a 
place  to  rest  its  weary  pinions  until  it  flew  to 
America.  Ta.xes  are  too  heavy  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  such  remarks  to  be  appreciated. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which  should 
be  omitted  this  year  but  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  mention  them  all.  However,  we 
would  like  to  add  another  "don't"  to  our  li.st, 
and  that  is,  don't  get  mad  when  you  find  you 
are  not  one  of  the  contestants.  Your  oration 
was  no  doubt  good  enough  but  there  were 
eight  better  ones,  and  that  settled  the  matter. 

A  Fr  lENI). 


The  lecture  course  opened  on  the  7th  with 
the  Tennesseean  Jubilee  Singers.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  company  has  made  the  sale  of  sea- 
son tickets  larger  than  for  many  years,  and  the 
success  of  the  opening  night  is  most  gratifying 
to  the  committee  and  guarantees  the  remainder 


of  the  course  to  be  above  the  standard.  The 
large  auditorium  of  the  .Second  U.  P.  church 
was  completely  filled  with  a  most  appreciative 
audience.  The  program  consisted  of  choruses, 
quartets,  duets  and  solos  rendered  with  excel- 
lent effect.  Encores  were  numerous  and  the 
program  was  extended  for  beyond  its  original 
length.  Their  Southern  melodies  were  loudly 
applauded  and  the  rendition  of  "Jesus  Lover 
of  my  .Soul,"  and  "Pauline,  the  Cows  are  in 
the  Corn,"  by  Miss  Jennie  Gatewood,  com- 
pletely captured  the  audience.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  the  Jubilee  Singers  have  visited  our 
town  and  should  they  come  again  they  will  be 
greeted  by  a  large  audience. 

The  present  manager  of  the  Tennesseeans, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas,  recalls  to  us  his  connec- 
tion with  the  original  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  and 
their  successful  efforts  to  endow  Fisk  Univer- 
sity. It  was  due  to  his  energy  and  skillful 
management  that  they  were  organized  and 
started  on  their  mission.  They  made  a  tour 
of  the  world,  singing  their  melodies  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowned  heads  of  almost  every 
capital  on  the  globe,  they  brought  to  their  aid 
the  sympathy  and  wealth  of  all  nations  in  behalf 
of  the  education  of  their  race.  The-  Universi- 
ty stands  to-day  the  leading  institution  of 
learning  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  as 
a  result  of  their  own  effort  combined  with  that 
of  its  great  founder  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a 
lighthouse  standing  on  the  shore  of  that  stormy 
sea  across  which  they  have  been  navigating, 
whose  light  is  a  guide  to  the  achievement  of 
a  higher  and  better  civilization.  It  is  to  this 
and  similar  institutions  that  both  races  must 
look  for  the  solution  of  that  problem  that  is 
so  ]3regnant  with  difficult  and  dangerous  cjues- 
tions,  that  is  pressing  itself  upon  us  and  must 
be  met.  The  spectacle  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  voters,  who  are  both  morally  and  intel- 
lectually unable  to  exercise  their  rights  as 
citizens,  presents  a  que.stion  that  excludes  the 
consideration  of  all  others  for  the  present. 
Free  government    cannot  long    endure  the 
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farce  oi  so  large  a  number  of  its  citizens  being 
used  as  foot  ball  in  the  great  game  of  national 
politics.  Education  points  out  the  only  solu- 
tion. It  has  demonstrated  that  the  ignorance 
and  wretchedness  of  centuries  of  unrecjuited 
toil  will  give  way  to  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  ennol>led  citizenship.  We  ha\e 
already  seen  men  who  were  once  sla\  es  sitting 
in  the  seats  of  their  former  masters  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  aiding  and 
influencing  wise  legislation  for  their  race  and 
country.  When  education  has  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  negro,  and  they 
shall  see  that  industry  and  intelligence 
permits  them  to  look  up  to  the  shining  sum- 
mit of  human  endeavor,  race  prejudice  and 
sectional  hate  will  melt  away  in  the  grander 
sentiment  of  nationality. 


It  is  not  unusual  for  a  conference  of  nations 
to  be  held  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and 
wars.  The  Pan-American  Congress  has  met 
for  an  eritirely  different  purpose.  Its  object 
being  to  establish  better  commercial  relations 
between  American  nations  makes  it  the  most 
notable  conference  in  which  this  or  any  coun- 
try has  taken  part.  How  to  increase  our  trade 
with  the  South  American  States  has  been  a 
question  that  this  country  has  long  been  con- 
sidering. It  has  watched  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  immense  trade  carried  on  by  direct  lines 
from  every  port  of  Europe,  while  our  own 
country  has  been  under  the  disadvantage  of 
reaching  the  countries  south  of  us  only  by  way 
of  Liverpool  and  Antwerp.  The  present 
scheme  was  originated  by  Mr.  Blaine  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  President  Garfield,  and 
the  arrangements  about  completed,  but  was 
dropped  with  the  sad  event  which  brought  his 
administration  to  a  close.  The  Congress  has 
been  finally  brought  together  by  his  direction 
and  influence.  Whatever  may  be  his  faults, 
the  American  people  will  give  him  credit  in 
this  instance,  with  having  developed  and  car- 
ried out  a  project  that  is  worthy  of  tlie  broad- 


est minded  statesmanship.  The  delegates  are 
being  allowed  to  see  the  country  before  the 
work  proper  of  the  Congress  begins.  By  the 
time  they  meet  in  November  they  will  have  a 
much  better  idea  of  the  country  and  its  indus- 
tries. It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  full  bene- 
fits will  be  immediate,  l)Ut  that  a  friendship 
will  be  aroused  that  will  cause  the  American 
nations  to  prefer  to  trade  with  each  other,  and 
will  in  the  course  of  time  establish  such  rela- 
tions as  will  combine  the  two  Americas  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection  and  interest.  In 
an  economic  sense  it  is  the  greatest  event  in 
the  history  of  America,  and  morally  it  will 
teach  Europe  as  well  as  our  own  country  that 
Congresses  may  profitably  convene  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  as  well  as  for  the  settlement 
of  wars. 


ART  NOTES. 

— Miss  Kennard  has  finished  a  crayon  study 
of  horses. 

• — The  tulips  painted  by  Miss.  Carre  Kraaer 
are  very  pretty. 

— At  the  studio  at  the  college  the  same  ex- 
cellent work  is  being  done. 

— The  Jacqueminot  roses,  by  Miss  Mary 
Stewart,  are  beautifully  done. 

— There  are  two  pupils  in  drawing  this  term. 
Miss  Lizzie  Gibson  and  Mr.  Russell. 

— Miss  McConnell  is  working  on  a  spring- 
scene;  Miss  Doyle  on  an  autumn  scene. 

■  — At  this  studio  there  are  two  pupils  in 
crayon,  Miss  Sadie  Elliott  and  Miss  Thompson. 

— The  Art  Interchange  and  the  Art  Amateur 
are  to  be  found  on  the  table  in  the  studio  at 
the  hall. 

— Miss  Maggie  Anderson  is  beginning  a 
crayon  which  she  intends  to  present  to  the 
ladies'  hall. 

— Miss  Maud  Chapman  has  just  finished  a 
study  of  pansies,  and  Miss  Grace  Perkins  a 
study  of  hyaciiiths. 
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— The  studio  at  thv  1  lall  was  lately  liDiKired 
a  visit  from  Dr.  Ferguson  and  his  brother, 
ih(_-  Rev.  Thos.  Feruuson.  of  Hogestown. 

— Miss  Hodgcn  has  been  spend ini:;  her  Mon- 
days painting-  from  nature.  The  Delaware 
^i.ipes,  which  she  painted  last  Monday,  antl 
w  hich  were  presented  to  her  by  Mrs.  T.  F. 
C'uniniings,  is  a  very  tine  work  of  art.  The 
shadows  and  the  transparencv  of  the  g^rapes 
made  it  very  difficult,  l)ut  all  is  excellently 
done.  Miss  Hodgen  has  also  [jainted  a  small 
bunch  of  golden-rod  from  nature. 


— Brownlee  has  quite  a  nice  little  pony — not 
the  kind  that  is  used  to  carry  one  through 
Latin  and  (keek — but  a  real,  live  pony  which 
he  rides  to  school  e\erv  day.  As  he  goes 
through  town  he  always  attracts  much  at- 
tention and  good-natured  remarks  are  fre- 
quently made  g'ratis.  One,  who  evidently  has 
been  noticing  the  size,  has  a  serious  doubt  as 
to  whether  Brownlee  should  ride  the  pony  or 
r/ce  versa;  another  admires  the  way  it  steps; 
another  is  ready  to  proffer  a  criticism  on  his 
position  in  the  saddle,  while  still  another,  \yho 
looks  into  the  future  and  \iews  things  on  the 
dark  side,  wonders  how  he  will  keep  his  feet 
from  dragging  in  the  mud  when  the  roads  get 
batl.  But  all  such  remarks  will  be  useless,  as 
no  doubt  the  pony  will  prove  itself  equal  to 
every  emereencv  and  "git  thar"  every  time. 


— Ai  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  at 
New  Brighton  last  week  Rev.  J.  A.  Wither- 
spoon  and  Jos.  McNaugher  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Rev.  H.H. 
Her\'ey  was  chosen  to  fill  the  \-acancy  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  Rev.  French.  The  com- 
mittee, who  have  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
college,  reported  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  and  e\  ery  thing  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  resignation  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Mc- 
hard  received  due  recognition.  —  Globe. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 
— The  piano  lately  owned  by  Prof  Austin 
has  been  ])laced  in  the  conservatory  as  a  prac- 
tice piano. 

— The  Music  Department  is  in  a  more  flour- 
ishing condition  than  ever  before.  Over  130 
lessons  are  gi\'en  each  week. 

— Prot.  Austin  has  lately  bought  a  Knabe 
grand  piano.  It  came  directly  from  the  man- 
uf icturers  and  is  considered  by  them  tf)  be  the 
best  piano  they  ha\e  sent  out  for  a  year. 
There  are  now  two  such  jManos  in  our  midst. 
Prof  Austin's  and  the  one  in  the  Philo  Hall. 
It  would  be  ot  great  adx'.mtage  for  the  college 
to  own  such  a  piano  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel 
and  to  be  used  for  recitals,  etc. 

— The  private  recital  given  by  the  music 
students  in  the  music  parlors  of  the  hall  Tues- 
day-evening-, Oct.  15,  was  largely  attended. 
The  follo\\-ing  is  the  program: 

Piano  Trin—"  Waves  of  the  Ocean"    Rart' 

Misses  Johnson,  Whissen  and  Gibson. 

Vocal  Solo — "Thou  Art  Mine"  Bradsky 

Miss  Delia  Doyle. 

Piano  Solo— "Gavotte"  Bohm 

Miss  .\lipe  Semple. 

Piano  Solo — "An  Matin"  Godard 

Miss  Lillian  Marshal. 

Vocal  Solo— "One  Love  Have  I"  Cowen 

Miss  .lennie  Foster. 

Piano  Solo  Arrangement  from  Lohengrin 

Miss  Mary  Ferguson. 
Vocal  So'.o,  violin  accompaniment— Angels'  Serenade. ..Bragga 
Miss  Lizzie  Gibson. 

Piano  Solo— "Polonaise"  Bohm 

Miss  Kirk. 

Vocal  Duett  ••Oh,  that  we  two  are  Maying" 

Mi.ss  Jessie  McNaugher  and  Mr.  Will  Campbell. 

Piano  Solo— Coquette  Valse  Bachmann 

Miss  May  t;hapman. 

Vocal  Solo —  'Love  is  a  Dream"  Cowen 

Miss  Florence  Mealy. 

Piiino  Solo — "Gavott€  Modern"  Tours 

Mi.ss  May  McCreai^y. 

— The  first  public  recital  of  this  \-ear  was 
given  in  the  chapel  Friday  evening,  .Sept.  27, 
by  Prof  Austin,  assisted  by  Miss  Whissen, 
violinist  and  accompanist.  The  following  pro- 
grani  was  rendered: 

Beethoven  Sonale  Op.  si 

.Adagio.  Allegro  (The  Farewell,) 
Andante  espressivo  (The  Ab.sence,) 
Vivacissiinamente  (The  Return.) 

Singelee  La  Somiuimbula 

Rossini  eavatitia,  "Sorgete" 

( Cabaletta,  "Dnce  di  tanti  eroi" 

Mason  Scherzo  Op.  11 
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Bendel  Cascade  du  Chaiidron 

Dupont  Tocatelle  Op.  26 

Dancla  Air  Varie 

Temple  Fond  Heart,  Farewell 

(iounod  There  Is  a  (ireen  Hill  Far  Away 

Chopin  Polohaise  in  A  flat,  Op.  53 


We  feel  that  we  can  safely  say  that  this  was 
the  finest  recital  Prof.  Austin  has  yet  given. 
In  the  rendition  of  the  violin  numbers,  Miss 
Whissen  displayed  a  faultless  technique,  per- 
fect intonation  and  unusual  brilliancy  and  verve, 
together  with  correct  interpretation.  The  vo- 
cal numbers  were  received  with  marked  favor 
especially  the  Cabaletta,  which  was  repeated 
in  response  to  a  hearty  encore.  An  interesting- 
feature  in  connection  with  the  piano  numbers 
was  the  explanation  of  each  one  by  Prof  Aus- 
tin. The  Sonate,  Cascade  du  Chaudron  and 
Polonaise  were  particularly  enjoyed,  though 
all  the  numbers  were  of  an  unusual  degree  of 
excellence.  A  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Sonate  was  lost  owing  to  the  noise  in  the  hall. 
This  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  listeners, 
but  is  very  annoying  to  the  performer  also. 
The  musician,  as  well  as  the  orator,  depends 
greatly  on  his  possession  of  the  sympathies  of 
his  audience  and  the  best  way  in  which  this 
can  be  manifested  is  by  respectful  attention, 
marked  by  the  absence  of  tiilkine.  But  when 
inattention  is  displayed  by  the  audience  it  can- 
not but  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  per- 
former. This  fact  is  appreciated  by  all  in  re- 
gard to  the  orator;  it  is  equally  true  oi  the 
musician.  May  we  not,  then,  ask  this  favor 
for  all  performers  in  the  future,  that  careful, 
respectful  attention  be  given,  and  we  can  con- 
fidently say  that  you  will  greatly  assist  the 
performer  in  his  efforts  to  please  and  instruct. 

— Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ferguson, 
the  Board  has  furnished  the  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mercial Gazette  as  the  daily  paper  for  the  ladies 
at  the  Hall.  They  have  been  without  a  daily 
paper  for  a  year,  and  this  kindly  interest  our 
president  has  shown  in  their  welfare  is  much 
appreciated  by  them. 

—Rev.  P.  Swan,  '78,  has  been  elected  mod- 
erator nf  the  Synod  of  Iowa. 


COLLECiE  AND  LOCAL. 

— ^Junior  orations  begin  Nov.  8. 
— Bar,  where  did  you  find  your  bycicle  ? 
— Wonder  why  Kraergoes  to  Sharpsville  so 
often  ? 

— Ask  Prof  Swan  the  symbol  for  phos- 
phorus. 

— Rev.  L.  M.  Lewis,   '79,  is  visiting  his 
parents.  , 

— Douthett  was  in  town  the  first  of  the  ] 
month. 

— Westminster  has  three  Wooster  students 
this  year. 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  was  at  home 
]a.st  week. 

— Miss  Lemira  Mealey,  '89,  was  at  home 
last  Saturday. 

— The  student's  song — "There's  gwine  to 
be  a  Jubilee."  ]{ 

— Miss  Elma  Shontz,  '76,  visited  friends  in  |j 
town  last  week. 

— Miss  Laura  VanEman,  '90,  is  teaching 
school  at  Keister. 

—  "Now,  I  come  to  think  of  it,  we  had  bet- 
ter take  a  sneak. ' '  1 

— Telford  wishes  to  be  let  alone  in  this  ; 
paper,  so  we  forbear. 

— Prof  Austin  gave  a  musical  recital  at  the  \ 
Hall  Tuesday  evening. 

— Rev.  L.  M.  Lewis,  '79,  and  family  are  in 
town  visiting  his  father. 

— What  anathemas  are  hurled  at  the  rule 
requiring  Junior  orations. 

— Boys,  get  your  girls  and  go  out  after 
chestnuts.    They  are  ripe. 

— Prof  in  Latin  : — "Who  was  Pallas?"  Stu- 
dent— "He  was  a  goddess." 

— Prof  Austin  has  a  larger  number  of  music 
students  this  term  than  usual. 

—Miss  Mattie  McElwee,   '87,   is  teaching 
school  at  Mars,  Butler  county. 

— The  long  and  short  ends  of  the  Junior 
class — Witherspoon  and  Jordan. 

— Misses  Lizzie  Borland  and  Lizzie  Gibson 
were  at  the  exposition  this  week. 
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—  I).  P.  Sinitli,  '92,  has  been  out  ol  college 
\<>v  a  week  on  account  of  a  se\  ei'e  cold. 

—  John  F.  Johnston,  a  student  last  year,  has 
lieen  seriously  ill  with  chronic  ])lcurisy. 

— Miss  McLaughrey  has  given  the  Sopho- 
mores subjects  for  essays  in  Literature. 

— ].  N.  Martin,  Esq.,  '81,  is  inhaling' the 
genial.  Democratic  atmosphere  of  Te.xas. 

— Dr.  F'erguson  addressed  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society  at  West  Middlesex,  Oct.  6. 

— We  learn  that  D.  C.  Morrison,  '87,  has 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

— Frank  Baughnian  has  reco\  ered  from  the 
effects  of  his  "header."    \  oung  men,  beware! 

— Dr.  Ferguson  has  given  subjects  for  es- 
says to  the  Seniors  on  ''Political  Economy." 

— Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson,  '83,  has  been  in- 
.stalled  pastor  of  the  First  U.  P.  church,  Balti- 
more. 

— Rev.  1.  T.  Wright,  '69,  of  the  Bethel  con- 
gregation, has  had  a  se\"ere  attack  of  t\'|_ih()id 
fever. 

— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  McCracken, 
formerly  one  of  the  Holc.\1)'s  local  editors,  is 
flourishing. 

— W.  M.  Lindsey,  '87,  will  have  the  final 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Pittsburgh 
bar  in  December. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  and  1  )r.  .Meharil  attended 
the  funeral  of  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Vincent,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, on  Friday. 

— The  supply  of  Juniors  to  be  found  at 
.Smith's  corner  is  smaller  than,  usual.  What 
can  the  matter  be? 

— It  is  rumored  that  our  respected  friend, 
John  Sinclair,  is  to  bo  married  shortly.  Much 
hajjpiness  be  his  lot. 

— What  is  the  difiterence  between  a  Icjcomo- 
ti\-e  and  a  Senior?  One  has  a  head-light  and 
the  other  a  light  head. 

— Innocent  Prep,  (gazing  in  open  eyed 
wonder  at  the  Congressional  Records):  "Are 
those  the  college  laws?" 

— The  lecture  committee  has  anncnuiced  a 
lecture  for  Friday  evening.  Oct.  2S,   bv  Miss 


Olof  Krarer,  the  nati\  e  Plsquimaux  lady.  Sub- 
ject: "(Ireenland,  or  Life  in  the  Frozen 
North." 

— A  ladies'  college  (|uartette  has  been 
formed  consisting  of  Misses  Gibson,  Mealy, 
Comin  and  Foster. — Globe. 

— An  old  proverb  says,  "He  that  hath  a 
head  of  wax  must  not  walk  in  the  sun." 
Sophs  you  had  better  be  careful. 

— Rev.  W.  R.  Hutchinson,  '57,  has  accept- 
ed a  call  from  the  .Savannah  U.  P.  congrega- 
tion, Pre.sbytery  of  Mansfield,  O. 

— Dr.  to  Senior  :  "When  you  first  began  to 
notice  objects,  where  were  they  situated?" 
.Senifjr  :  "I  don't  remember.  Doctor." 

—  Messrs.  Bovard,  Porter,  Keith,  Dice  and 
Eldridgc  attended  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conven- 
tion at  New  Ca.stle,  Oct.  loth  and  12th. 

— Wanted — A  young  man  as  an  escort  to 
lectures,  concerts,  etc.  One  who  can  play 
tennis  ])referred.     Ap])Iy  at  the  ladies'  Hall. 

— Dr.  Wm.  Y.  Waugh,  '68,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Centennial  Anglo-American 
Medical  .Society,  which  met  in  Paris  Sept.  30. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Hervey,  '75,  wife  and  niece 
were  visiting  friends  in  town,  on  their  way  to 
California,  where  they  will  reside  in  the  future. 

— Mrs.  W.  H.  Haney  and  daughter  have  re- 
turned home  from  Hickory,  Washington 
county.  Maud  will  not  attend  college  this 
term. 

— The  So])hs  and  PVeshies  played  another 
game  of  ball  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The 
.So[)hs  came  off  \  ictorious  with  a  score  of  23 
to  14. 

— The  game  of  ball.  Van  Orsdel  club  vs. 
Haley  and  Marciuis  clubs,  on  F"riday  was  very 
interesting.     Van  ( )rsdel  won  by  a  score  of 
16  to  7. 

— Re\-.  W.  T.  McConnell,  '71,  Kirkwood, 
111.,  has  begun  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
written  series  of  .articles  in  the  Midland  on 
Bible  study. 

— McKelvey  is  \  ery  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  hall,   so  much,  indeed,  that  he 
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deems  it  necessary  to  pay  it  a  \  isit  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

— K.  W.  McFarland,  '88,  and  J.  S.  Swoti- 
ger,  '89,  who  have  been  attending  the  Semin- 
ary at  Allegheny,  are  at  home  seriously  ill  with 
typhoid  fever. 

—  "I'm  opposed  to  all  games  of  chance," 
said  Rawson.  "And  yet  you  got  married." 
"Yes,  and  that's  why  I  am  so  strongly  op- 
posed to  them. 

— Messrs.  Donaldson,  McClymonds,  '90, 
Trimble,  Witherspoon,  91,  Russell,  92,  and 
Donaldson,  93,  visited  the  exposition  at  Pitts- 
burgh last  week. 

—Mr.  J.  F.  Caldwell  and  family  have 
moved  to  town.  They  occupy  a  part  of  Mrs. 
Edgar's  house.  Mrs.  Caldwell  is  a  graduate 
of  this  college,  '62. 

— A  correction  :  In  our  last  issue  it  was 
stated  that  D.  Redmon  was  attending  the  Alle- 
gheny Seminary.  He  is  attending  the  Union 
Seminary,  New  York  city. 

— Prof,  in  Physiology,  exhibiting  a  human 
skull:  "This  skull  once  belonged  to  some- 
body." Student,  anxiously  inquiring:  "Does 
it  not  belong  to  somebody  yet  ?' ' 

— Mr.  McKee,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of '89 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  college,  now  a 
student  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
visited  friends  in  town  this  week. 

—Rev.  W.  H.  McMasters,  '68,  of  Blairs- 
ville,  who  has  a  .son  in  college,  visited  his  old 
society,  Philo,  Monday  night,  Sept.  30.  He 
delivered  a  very  pleasing  addaess. 

— From  the  way  buggies  and  students  have 
been  flying  around  town  for  the  last  few  da\'s 
one  would  think  that  buggy  riding  was  a  part 
of  the  course  required  by  the  curriculum. 

— In  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  law 
requiring  students  to  join  some  literary  society 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  new  stu- 
dents have  connected  themselves  with  a  society. 

— Prof  Thompson  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Is  the  American  Farmer  Degenerating  Phvs- 
ically,"  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


at  the  autumn  meeting,  in  New  Castle,  Oct.  24. 

— The  question,  "should  the  United  States 
government  have  control  of  the  telegraphic 
system,"  was  discussed  in  the  Philo  .society 
last  Monday  night  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

— The  concert  gi\  en  by  the  famous  Tennes-  ' 
seeans  Oct.  7,  was  well  attended  and  highly 
appreciated.    With  such  a  start  the  lecture 
course  bids  lair  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  last 
year's. 

— Rev.  W.  P.  .Stephenson,  "82,  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  was  in  town  last  week  calling  on  his 
numerous  friends.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
State  convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  New  ! 
Casde. 

— A  musical  recital  was  given  at  the  Hall  j 
Tuesday  night  principally  by  the  pupils  of  the  [ 
second  and  third  years.     The  performances' 
were  very  creditable  and  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  all. 

— Misses  Clara  McConnell,  Carrie  Kraer 
and  (iertrude  Latimore  spent  Sabbath.  Oct.  i 
13th,  at  Miss  Gertrude's  home  at  West  New-  ' 
ton.  Pa.    They  spent  a  part  of  Monday  at  the 
exposition. 

— Rev.  T.  J.  Ferguson,  ol  Hogestovvn,  Pa., 
is  visiting  his  brother.  Dr.  Ferguson.  He  is 
an  alumnus  of  Philo,  which  society  he  visited 
Monday  night  and  addressed  with  some  very 
a])propriate  remarks. 

— The  Junior  class  has  a  new  member.  He 
is  a  quadruped.  Although  entering  so  late  in 
the  term  it  won't  take  him  long  to  catch  up. 
His  oration  will  probably  be  one  prolonged 
howl,  like  the  others. 

— The  College  now  has  an  elocutionist 
among  its  students  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelvey.  He  recited  two  selections  in  the 
Philo  society  a  short  time  since,  which  in  their 
delivery  were  masterpieces  of  elocution. 

— On  Monday  a  tennis  tournament  was 
played  by  the  Hope  and  Ball  Field  courts. 
Messrs.  Trimble  and  Ferguson  rejjresented 
the  former  and  Messrs.   Aiken  and  Whitlev 
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tlie  latter.  The  <ianie  was  closely  contested 
I  nit  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Hope  court. 

— The  Seniors  in  Political  Kconomy  are  to 
write  essays  and  have  debates  on  the  econom- 
ic theories  advanced  in  the  te.xt-hot^k.  It  is  a 
])ity  that  the  author  should  ha\  e  to  endure 
such  a  shower  of  criticisms  as  will  be  rai.sed. 

— The  three  respected  students  who  walked 
into  the  country  last  Sabbath,  takint^'  the  road 
past  the  cemetery,  had  better  look  a  little  out. 
It  is  reported  that  they  are  threatened  with  ar- 
rest for  stoning  cows  and  stealing  chestnuts. 

— There  has  been  a  larger  sale  of  single  and 
family  tickets  to  the  lecture  course  this  year 
than  usual.  This  is  something  of  which  we 
should  be  glad  as  it  will  enable  the  committee 
to  procure  the  best  lecturers  and  concert  com- 
jianies. 

— The  young  men  who  have  ideas  to  pro- 
mulgate and  no  brains  to  create  them  have 
taken  to  chewing  gum,  and  so  exercise  their 
jaws.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  a 
whole  company  of  young  men  during  an  even- 
ing entertainment  emplov  themselves  in  this 
manner. 

— Rev.  H.  Cj.  McVey  and  Prot.  Thompson 
attended  the  State  S.  S.  convention  which  met 
in  Williamsport  last  week.  From  there  Prof 
Thompson  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
National  Forestr\-  convention,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  by  Gov.  Bea\-er.  Prof 
Robertson  has  charge  of  his  classes  during  his 
absence. 

— Two  timid  young  men:  Recently  two 
students  attended  a  meeting  in  the  Second 
church.  Not  being  suited  with  the  seats  the_\- 
took  on  entering  they  arose  and  started  for 
another  part  of  the  room ;  but  finding  that  such 
a  change  would  necessitate  their  sitting  beside 
some  ladies,  they  bashfully  returned  to  their 
former  seats. 

— We  learn  that  Waitesburg  Academy,  T. 
M.  McKinney,  '88,  principal,  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  having  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  students  it  had  at  the  same  time  last  vear. 


Waitesbiu'g  is  situated  in  the  south-eastirrn 
part  ot  Washington  Territory.  The  climate  is 
usually  delightful  but  this  vear  has  been  ex- 
ceedingK'  dr\-,  rain  not  ha\  ing  fallen  since  last 
May. 

— The  tlormitor\-  now  keeps  its  own  dair\-. 
It  consists  oi  one  lu'st-class  cow.  Howex  er 
conxenient  this  mav  be  it  is  not  without  its 
draw  backs.  When  the  inmates  of  the  building 
awoke  a  few  mornings  ago  they  were  sur])rised 
to  find  their  beloved  animal  gone  and  a  horse 
belonging  to  a  prominent  minister  of  the  tow  n 
hitched  to  the  building  instead.  Conjectures 
as  to  the  ])ossible  late  of  the  cow  were  numer- 
ous, but  no  one  was  certain  of  what  had  ha])- 
pened.  The  circumstance  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  the  minister  was  anxious  for  a  trade 
and  had  selected  a  dark  night  for  the  ])ur[)ose, 
but  the  ladies  had  too  much  respect  for  this 
person  to  intimate  any  thing  of  this  kind.  But 
in  the  course  of  a  clay  or  two  the  missing  ani- 
mal again  appeared  at  the  brick  building.  The 
mystery  yet  remains  unsolved  but  the  ladies 
are  again  happy  in  the  pos.session  of  their  fa- 
vorite animal. 

— John  L.  .Sulli\  an  is  soon  to  gi\'e  an  ex- 
hibition ot  his  skill  before  the  students  of  a 
certain  university.  This,  no  df)ubt,  will  be  a 
verv  stn'ki/ig  affair.  liut  no  more  striking 
than  was  the  little  drama  that  was  acted  in  the 
art  room,  (Jet.  17th.  .Scene  i.  Miss  S.  sits 
quietly  before  her  easel  l)lying  her  lirush  while 
her  thoughts  dwell  upon  things  above  w  here 
Prof  Thompson  holds  the  sce])tre.  And 
w  hile  thus  dreaming,  her  hand  forgets  its  cun- 
ning, the  brush  glides  aimlessly  o\'er  the  can- 
\  ass  and  an  unsightly  blotch  a])])ears.  Scc-ne 
2.  The  instructor  takes  uj)  the  brush  while 
Miss  .S.  retires  behind  the  door.  .Scene  3. 
The  bell  rings;  the  door  opens,  and  Mr.  C. 
rushes  in.  Hut  alas  I  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion has  flown  and  in  her  place  the  instructor 
sits.  With  a  look  of  disappointment  mnigled 
with  chagrin,  Mr.  C.  disappears  thnjugh  a 
side  door  for  ])arls  unknown.      Tlu"  curtain 
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talis  and  silence  reig  ns  supreme.  Moral — Look 
well  liefore  you  lea|). 

— Rev.  T.  F.  Cunimino-.s  and  wife  have  left 
for  the  scene  of  their  future  labors  as  mission- 
aries. But  they  did  not  leave  to  be  forgotten. 
Within  the  minds  of  his  fellow  townsmen 
pleasant  memories  of  acquaintanceship  will  al- 
ways linger.  Before  their  departure  three  re- 
ceptions were  given  them.  The  first  was  given 
Tuesday  e\-ening,  Oct.  i,  b}'  the  members  of 
the  Second  church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  taken  up 
with  de\-otional  exercises  and  addresses.  The 
speakers  were  Revs.  Kennedy,  Hawes,  Mc- 
Vey,  Bigham,  and  Drs.  Mehard  and  Ferguson. 
An  able  response  was  given  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  social  exercises.  Friday  evening 
the  Adelphic  and  A.  and  P.  C.  societies,  of 
which  they  are  alumni.  ga\'e  them  a  reception 
in  the  Adelphic  hall.  An  excellent  musical 
and  literary  program  was  rendered.  After  the 
rendering  of  the  program  the  meeting  was 
turned  into  a  social  gathering.  Thursdav 
evening  a  social  reception  was  gi\'en  them  at 
the  house  of  his  father,  J.  B.  Cummings. 


FXCHANGFS. 

— The  Freshman  class  of  Amherst  this  vear 
numbers  loo. 

— The  Harvard  graduating  class  of  'S9  num- 
bered 217.  In  '88  there  were  234  degrees  con- 
ferred. 

— Professor  :  '  'What  is  the  diet  of  worms  ?' ' 
Student  (fresh  from  Biology):  "Dirt  and 
dead  leaves." 

— We  always  welcome  the  Feiiiisylva/iia/i,  as 
in  its  athletic  accounts  we  find  a  stimulus  for 
the  mind  wearied  by  reading  prize  orations 
and  essays  which  too  often  fill  the  columns  of 
our  college  papers. 

— Among  our  exchanges  the  growth  of  fic- 
tion seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  This  is  a 
step  well  taken  so  long  as  a  high  standard  is 


maintained.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in 
journal  work  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
more  of  our  editors.  But  we  do  not  belie\'e 
that  it  should  take  the  place  of  the  editorial 
and  exchange  department  as  it  seems  to  have 
j:)artiallv  done  in  a  few  of  our  exchanges. 

— Final  examinations.  Here  they  are  in  a 
nutshell  :  A  final  examination  is  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  treacherous  trickery  and  mali- 
cious meanness,  the  bane  of  the  honest  worker, 
the  hope  of  the  habitual  flunker. — Ex. 

— Prof.  Bunge,  of  .Switzerland,  speaking  of 
moderate  drinking,  says  :  "The  voice  of  con- 
science is  smothered  in  drink,  and  whenever  a 
hint  of  higher  joys  may  be  given  'tis  swept 
awav  in  the  resistless  current  of  appetite.  This 
pitiful  loss  soon  makes  itself  manifest  outward- 
ly— the  thought  life  of  a  man  is  seen  in  his  face. 
One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  great  army  of 
drinkers  to  see  how,  little  by  little,  the  noble 
traits  of  countenance  disappear,  and  only  a 
brutal  expression  remains.  The  half  of  man- 
kind is  thus  destroyeci  through  so-called  mod- 
erate tlrinking. "  —  Ex. 

— The  last  number  of  the  Oberlin  Review 
contains  an  account  of  the  Ohio  State  oratori- 
cal contest,  which  recently  took  place.  More 
emphatically,  as  these  yearly  contests  take 
place  does,  the  question  come  to  us,  "Why  can 
Pennsyh  ania  not  have  such  contests  ?"  Does 
there  not  exist  in  our  colleges  enough  spirit  to 
sustain  such  ?  Do  we  so  truly  believe  in  isola- 
tion as  not  to  dare  to  break  it  with  such  a  meet- 
ing (jf  representatives  from  our  difierent  col- 
leges ?  The  several  colleges  of  our  State 
scarcely  recognize  the  existence  of  each  other 
by  way  of  intercommunication.  Let  us  awaken 
and  arouse  among  us  an  ambitious  college 
spirit.  Let  the  students  and  faculties  of  our 
different  colleges  not  wait  to  be  goaded  on 
by  the  surrounding  States,  but  let  them  form 
a  Keystone  oratorical  contest  which  shall  be 
an  impetus  to  college  work  and  life.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  sister  col- 
leges on  this  sub)ect. 
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A  BON-FIRE  OF  BOOKS. 

BY  REV.  R.  G.  FERGUSON. 


Acts  xixag:  Many  of  them,  also,  which  used 
curious  arts  brought  their  books  together  and 
burned  thetn  before  all  men." 

The  people  of  Ephesus  were  greatly  addict- 
ed to  magic.  Many  gained  a  livelihood  by 
practicing  its  "curious  arts,"  and  many  more 
were  their  willing  dupes.  The  credulous  mul- 
titude were  the  prey  of  the  deceivers,  and 
paid  tribute  to  their  folly  with  free  hand.  But 
God  overcame  the  magicians  on  their  own  field. 
Through  his  servant  Paul,  through  garments 
that  touched  his  body,  he  wrought  miracles  of 
healing  on  the  sick  and  the  possessed.  So 
evident  was  the  power  of  God,  and  so  clear 
was  the  e.xposure  of  the  fraud  of  the  wizards, 
that  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  magnified  and 
many  turned  from  their  sins  to  the  Lord. 
Many  of  the  magicians  also  saw  their  sin  and 
repented  and  did  works  meet  for  repentance. 
They  burned  the  bridges  behind  them  when 
they  entered  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  They 
burned  their  books  which  contained  their 
knowledge  of  the  "curious  arts,"  the  secrets 
of  their  wicked  traffic,  the  formuke  by  which 
they  wrought  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  They  cut  off  their  own  retreat,  and 
as  far  as  it  was  within  their  power  made  it  im- 
possible for  others  to  ply  the  trade  they  had 
abandoned.  They  did  not  sell  out  at  a  sacri- 
fice, but  sacrificed  all  they  had,  their  business 
and  their  stock  in  hand.     The  books  they 


burned  were  valuable,  worth  50,000  pieces  of 
silver  or  $7,000  or  $8,000  in  our  money. 
Their  act  was  a  grand  testimony  to  the  sanc- 
tifying power  of  their  new  faith. 

There  are  books  now  extant  and  every  day 
multiplying,  whose  injurious  business  is  far 
more  widespread  and  powerful  than  those 
committed  to  the  flames  at  Ephesus.  They 
appear  in  every  form,  from  the  Nickel  Library 
to  the  elegantly  bound  volume.  They  espe- 
cially reach  out  after  those  whose  gains  are 
small  and  whose  intellectual  appetites  must  be 
whetted  by  highly-seasoned  food  of  the  trag- 
ical, sensational  order.  They  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  varied  tastes  of  the  public  they 
serve.  To  some  they  come  with  all  the  un- 
disguised iniquity  of  unseemly  attitudes  and 
gestures,  awakening  unhallowed  thoughts  and 
desires  by  flaunting  pictures,  giving  food  to 
the  imagination  through  the  sight  of  the  eyes. 
To  others  they  come  stealthily,  concealing 
their  deadly  character  from  those  who  stand 
afar,  discovering  their  poisonous  character 
only  when  the  poison  has  already  entered  into 
the  blood  of  the  reader.  Under  the  guise  of 
fine  sentences,  and  glowing  rhetoric,  and  ele- 
gant descriptions,  there  are  hidden  flings  at 
truth  and  purity  and  goodness,  while  sin  and 
vice  are  gilded  over.  When  the  Christian 
sentiment  prevails  and  the  Christian  conscience 
is  aroused  concerning  this  pestilent  literature, 
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what  shall  we  do  with  it?  Will  we,  like  the 
Ephesians,  start  a  bonlire,  in  the  light  ot  which 
the  truth  may  be  read  ?  Whatever  else  we 
may  be  compelled  to  do  afterwards,  will  not 
this  do  to  begin  with? 

I.  First  of  all  throw  on  whatever  of  obscene 
literature  may  have  crept  into  our  community. 
Its  slimy  nature  may  cause  it  to  resist  the 
flames,  but  bring  on  hot  coals  and  fan  the  fire 
that  there  may  be  no  escape.  The  flames  of 
the  pit  may  be  emitted  as  the  fire  burns,  but 
that  must  be  endured  that  the  coming  genera- 
tions may  be  saved.  Anthony  Comstock,  in 
his  almost  lone-handed  fight  with  the  '  'venders 
of  dirt,"  as  he  significantly  calls  them,  has  had 
to  "endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ."  More  than  once  has  he  suffered  vio- 
lence at  their  hands  and  serious  bodily  injury. 
But  with  heroic  energy  he  has  persevered  and 
gained  many  a  victory  and  saved  many  from 
the  path  of  degradation  and  death.  By  his 
efforts  chiefly,  a  law  has  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails  for  send- 
ing obscene  literature  and  imposing  severe 
penalties  upon  those  who  do  so  use  them.  By 
his  efforts  the  law  has  been  maintained  upon 
the  statute  books,  though  5,000  infidels,  with 
Robt.  G.  Ingersoll  at  their  head,  petitioned 
for  its  repeal.  To  enforce  this  law  against  of- 
fenders has  been  and  is  his  great  work,  and  it 
is  here  that  he  has  come  into  conflict  with  the 
worst  enemies  of  society.  But  though  they 
have  left  their  marks  upon  his  body,  they  have 
sought  in  vain  thus  far  to  besmirch  his  reputa- 
tion. Thank  God  for  a  man  in  our  day  who 
has  courage  enough  to  enter  such  a  field  and 
labor  in  it  with  enthusiasm  and  success. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  us  ?  you  may 
be  disposed  to  ask.  We  must  come  to  the  help 
of  those  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  this  battle. 
We  must  sustain  the  sentiment  in  their  favor 
and  take  hold  and  help  them  cast  the  filthy, 
reeking  stuff  into  the  fire.  Does  it  seem  to 
you  as  if  this  were  something  afar  off"?  Do  you 
think  of  this  evil  as  confined  to  large  cities  or 


smaller  places  of  exceptional  wickedness  ?  Be 
not  deceived.  You  may  never  have  seen  it, 
and  yet  it  may  defile  the  side-pocket  of  the 
young  man  who  sits  beside  you.  It  advertises 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  the  youth  simply  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  sends  his  money  and  gets 
in  return  a  vile  reptile  which  too  often,  alas, 
he  places  in  his  bosom,  instead  of  trampling  it 
under  his  heel.  Its  circulars  are  sent  every- 
where— to  towns  and  villages  and  remote 
communities.  They  especially  invade  our 
schools  and  seek  to  bring  down  our  noblest 
youth  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  If  there  be  one 
here  that  has  in  any  way  become  possessor  of 
this  polluting  literature,  or  any  of  its  concom- 
itants, let  us  beseech  you  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Do  not  allow  it  to  re- 
main in  your  pocket.  Do  not  hide  it  in  the 
most  secret  place.  Do  not  suffer  it  to  further 
injure  your  own  soul,  or  that  of  your  friend. 
Take  it  in  the  tongs,  at  arm's  length,  and  cast 
it  in  the  hottest  fire  you  can  make,  and  when 
it  is  consumed,  stir  its  ashes  lest  even  when  it 
is  burned  it  fasten  its  foul  images  on  your  soul. 
If  this  is  strong  language,  it  is  not  beginning 
to  be  equal  to  the  danger  against  which  it 
warns.  It  is  only  lately  that  any  general 
awakening  has  taken  place.  Not  until  we  be- 
gin to  reap  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  do  we 
begin  to  consider  the  seed  that  had  been 
sown.  Brethren,  there  is  a  crying  evil  here, 
and  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  suppress  it.  Let  us 
cast  books  and  papers  into  the  literal  flames 
and  bring  all  approaches  to  the  same  evil  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  righteous  indignation  of  the 
community. 

2.  Bring  your  infidel,  atheistic  books  and 
throw  them  into  the  fire.  We  mention  them 
next  because  they  are  close  of  kin  to  the  pes- 
tilent literature  just  considered.  The  infidels 
locked  hands  with  the  filth  venders  when  they 
petitioned  Congress  to  repeal  the  only  law  that 
affords  any  protection  whatever  to  our  homes 
and  our  youth.  Moreover,  to  destroy  faith  in 
God  and  the  hereafter  is  to  remove  one  of 
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ilic  chief  restraints  of  vice.  If  deatli  ends 
a\\,  and  there  is  no  just  God  before  whom  we 
must  appear,  the  wordUng  argues  logically- 
enough — "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  and  do  as  we 
please,  for  together  we  die."  It  will  be  no 
small  bulk  for  you  to  bring.  For  in  jianinh- 
lets,  periodicals  and  pretentious  volumes,  in- 
fidelity has  gone  out  everywhere.  And  news- 
papers, daily  and  weekly,  have  lent  them- 
selves to  its  aid.  You  buy  a  daily  paper,  and 
the  Liberal  League  has  a  larger  space  given 
to  it,  perhaps,  than  is  gi\'en  to  all  the  churches. 
Let  the  press  be  Iree.  Let  us  put  no  legal 
shackles  on  its  giant  limbs.  But  may  we  not 
gi\-e  a  hint  that  we  would  prefer  that  it  let  the 
destroyer  loose  upon  us  less  frequently — that 
our  religion  is  amongst  things  we  hold  dear 
and  we  do  not  relish  violent  assaults  up- 
on it — that  there  are  Christian  readers  that  are 
as  much  worth  considering  as  the  traducers  of 
the  faith.  I  wonder  why  any  one  would  buy 
and  place  in  his  library  within  reach  of  his 
family  a  volume  that  .seeks  to  destroy  faith  in 
God  and  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  when 
it  comes  to  us  unbidden,  we  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  its  coming.  We  are  only  responsible 
for  its  welcome — its  treatment  at  our  hands. 
Let  us  gather  up  the  scraps  trom  newspapers, 
and  the  injurious  books  from  the  shelves  and 
cast  them  into  the  fire.  It  is  dangerous  to 
gi\'e  them  room,  and  more  dangerous  to  give 
them  away.  They  are  tit  only  for  destruction, 
and  that  right  speedily.  When  Thomas 
Paine  sent  a  copy  of  his  "Age  of  Reason"  to 
Benj.  Franklin,  a  keen  yet  friendly  letter  was 
sent  to  its  author,  which  I  am  tempted  to  in- 
sert entire.  After  rel'erring  him  to  the  fact 
that  probably  he  was  indebted  to  his  religious 
education  for  the  habits  of  \irtue  upon 
which  he  prided  himself,  he  added  this 
pointed  advice:  "I  should  like  to  advise  you 
not  to  attempt  to  unchain  the  tiger,  but  to  burn 
the  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other  person, 
whereby  vou  will  save  yourself  a  good  deal  of 
mortification  from  the   enemies   it  will  raise 


against  you,  and  j)erhaps  a  good  deal  of  re- 
gret and  repentance.  If  men  are  so  wicked 
with  religion,  what  would  they  be  without  it?" 
Pity  that  the  advice  was  not  heeded  anti  that 
the  blatant  foes  of  Christ  who  copy  his  exam- 
ple in  our  day  would  not  burn  their  produc- 
tions ere  they  see  the  light  of  day.  But  what- 
ever they  do,  let  us  free  ourselves  of  any  part 
in  the  propagation  of  their  evil  deeds.  Let  us 
purge  our  offices  and  libraries,  and  homes  by 
fire — casting  every  last  shred  of  the  baleful  lit- 
erature into  the  flames  that  it  may  be 
consumed. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  books 
which,  while  in  themselves  less  wicked,  are 
j^robably  doing  more  harm  than  those  already 
s[)oken  of.  I  refer  to  the  one-half  dime  novels 
and  boys'  and  girls'  weeklies  of  the  trashy, 
exciting  sort  that  are  found  for  sale  everywhere. 
Hairbreadth  escapes,  wild  border  life,  burg- 
laries, conspiracies,  elopements,  Indian  mas- 
sacres, and  such  things  are  the  scenes  that  glow 
upon  their  pages.  Bandits  and  amazons  appear 
as  the  heroes  and  heroines.  Boys  who  read 
them  become  impatient  of  parental  restraint  and 
strike  out  on  paths  of  their  own.  Clubs  for 
e\  il  purposes  are  formed,  and  wicked  deeds 
are  done  by  youthful  criminals.  We  scarcely 
have  a  week  pass  without  reading  of  boys  ar- 
rested on  their  wayward  course,  leaving  com- 
fortable homes  to  become  cow-boys  on  the 
frontier,  or  setting  out  not  knowing  whither 
they  go.  These  and  worse  things  are  traced 
directly  to  the  reading  of  trashy  literature. 
Bovs  and  girls  emulate  the  characters  they 
read  about  and  seek  to  fashion  their  own 
courses  after  those  they  are  led  to  admire. 
Anthony  Comstock,  in  his  bookrecendy  pub- 
lished, called  "Traj)s  for  the  Young,"  gives 
instance  after  instance  in  which  young  per- 
sons indicted  for  high  crimes  point  to  the 
tales  of  adventure  they  read  as  affording  the 
suggestion  and  stimulus  of  their  evil  deeds. 
An  officer  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  states  that  one-third  of  the  criminals  are 
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under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Is  this  not  a 
fearful  harvest?  And  who  can  tell  what  is 
yet  to  come?  Jesse  Pomeroy,  the  boy  mur- 
derer, of  Massachusetts,  when  asked  what 
kind  of  books  he  read,  answered,  "Mostly 
dime  novels,"  mentioning  one  in  particular 
that  he  liked,  because  it  was  full  of  murder. 
Rev.  Donehoo,  after  discussing  before  the 
Ministerial  Association,  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
vices  of  the  city,  says  :  "I  regard  the  sensa- 
tional literature  of  the  day  as  most  baleful  in 
its  demoralizing  tendencies.  Ten  cent  novels, 
police  papers  in  which  all  the  ways  of  the 
wicked  are  made  known,  and  such  kind  of 
literature  creates  a  taste  for  something  depraved 
until  the  mind  is  poisoned,  the  taste  vitiated, 
the  morals  corrupted,  the  passions  inflamed, 
and  the  result,  ruin.''''  We  need  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  these  things  occur  in  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York,  and  not  in  our  smaller  towns. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  a  demand  for  these  things, 
or  they  would  not  be  exposed  on  sale.  I 
would  I  could  cherish  the  hope  that  not  a 
single  boy's  mind  in  our  midst  is  being  pol- 
luted in  this  way.  I  quote  the  words  of  the 
principal  of  one  of  our  public  schools:  "Let 
trashy,  sensational  works  be  banished,  and  let 
good  literature  abound  in  its  most  attractive 
form."  Parents,  if  you  have  not  done  so, 
let  me  commend  to  you  to  "read,  mark,  learn 
and  inwardly  digest"  his  exhortations — "Let 
trashy,  sensational  works  be  banished."  Let 
them  be  brought  to  our  bon-fire  of  books  and 
be  utterly  destroyed. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  this  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  remedy  for  this  evil.  In  the 
day  when  Paul  lived  burning  books  was  more 
effective  than  in  our  day,  when  the  press  so 
multiplies  copies  and  issues  of  the  same  book. 
We  cannot  entirely  banish  them  from  the 
community,  but  only  from  the  places  we  can 
control  or  influence.  What  more  can  we  do  ? 
I  speak  chiefly  to  parents  concerning  this  mat- 
ter here. 


1.  Be  on  the  look-out  for  the  pestilent 
literature  in  your  families.  Perhaps  some  day 
your  son  will  come  to  you  and  say — ^"Can  I 
read  such  a  book  ?' '  In  such  a  case  you  will  do 
well  to  read  it  yourself  first  before  granting  him 
the  privilege.  Or  may  be  without  your  leave 
he  will  read  it  when  you  are  not  near.  Nay, 
in  view  of  the  dangers  that  are  rife,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  parents  to  inspect  and  direct 
the  reading  of  their  children.  Here  is  a  place 
where  parental  government  should  be  exercised 
with  vigorous  hand.  Nor  will  it  be  an  easy 
matter.  Children  mingle  with  other  children, 
and  books  are  handed  from  one  to  another 
with  no  thought  of  transgressing.  Vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety. 

2.  Can  we  not  bring  some  pressure  to  bear 
on  our  booksellers  against  the  sale  of  what  is 
injurious.    They  sell  what  is  on  the  market, 
and  give  the  matter  no  further  thought.    I  con- 
ceive that  the  bookseller  has  one  of  the  grand- 
est opportunities  of  doing  good,  if  he  is  ready 
to  embrace  it,  by  displacing  in  the  homes  of  his 
neighbor  the  vile  with  the  precious.    We  are  1 
familiar  with  the  phrase  in  business  circles —  : 
pushing  a  certain  kind  of  goods.    Let  them 
push  good  papers  and  root  out  the  bad,  and 
they  will  do  a  great  work  for  God  and  humanity.  I 
Let  us,  their  patrons,  help  them  to  this  by 
suggestion   and  constant   patronage  of  that 
which  is  good. 

3.  Provide  good  literature  at  home.  The 
best  way  to  overcome  an  evil  is  by  counter- 
action of  a  good.  There  are  books,  periodi- 
cals, magazines,  papers,  suited  to  children  of 
all  ages  and  attainments,  and  the  best  invest- 
ment that  can  be  made  for  them  is  some 
wholesome  reading  suited  to  their  tastes.  May 
we  not  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  youth,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  relish  for  all  that  is  pure  and 
wholesome  and  elevating  in  the  wide  realm  of 
good  literature  ?  Let  us  hope  ibr  the  dawn  of 
a  better  day. 
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It  is  an  error  opposed  to  reason  and  un- 
sanctioned by  revelation,  tliat  labor  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin.  The  law  of  industry  is  one  of 
the  j^randest  of  life;  and  yet,  in  the  mind  and 
heart  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  indo- 
lence. To  battle  against  a  life  of  repose  is  as 
essential  as  to  battle  for  the  laws  of  Moses  or 
of  society.  Had  man  been  created  to  be  idle 
he  would  have  been  cursed  before  he  sinned. 
Instead  of  such  unhappiness,  we  read  of  Adam 
whiie  in  a  state  of  innocence,  that  '  'the  Lord 
God  took  the  man  and  put  him  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  Lux- 
uriant as  its  vegetation  was,  it  required  his 
training  and  adapting  hand.  Without  labor 
Adam  would  have  died  amid  its  fertility. 

The  fairest  flower  which  Paradise  e\  er  yield- 
ed to  our  first  parents  was  the  flower  of  in- 
dustry. 

Each  condition  and  locality  of  man  has  its 
local  temptation  just  as  it  has  its  local  language. 
The  city  tempts  to  dress,  to  luxury;  the  vil- 
lage to  indolence;  and  he  who  lives  plainly 
and  escapes  the  vanity  of  the  former  or  rises 
above  the  indolence  of  the  latter,  is  a  hero. 
As  death  is  everywhere,  so  there  proceeds 
from  each  place,  city,  village  or  farm,  an  evil 
genius,  extreme  luxury  or  extreme  poverty, 
extreme  labor  or  extreme  repose;  and  he  is  a 
great  man  who  rises  every  morning  against 
the  evil  genius  of  his  place  and  presents  his 
virtue  against  its  vice,  his  will  power  against 
its  repose.  To  find  the  peculiar  temptation  of 
a  place  and  fight  against  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
man. 

Idleness  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  with  the  general  order  of  the  universe. 
The  Bible  gives  no  countenance  either  to  men- 
tal, physical  or  spiritual  indolence.  '"What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  device,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest. "     God  has  stamped  the  law  of 


motion  ui)on  everything  he  has  created. 
Whatever  comes  from  his  hand  bears  the  im- 
press of  ceaseless  activity.  The  restless  at- 
mosphere, the  rolling  rivers,  the  heaving 
ocean,  nature's  vast  laboratories,  never  rest. 
The  sparkling  stars,  the  changing  moon  whose 
never  slumbering  influence  the  tides  obey,  the 
planets  never  pausing  in  the  mighty  sweep  of 
their  majestic  march,  are  ever  working.  The 
busy  swarm  of  insect  life,  the  birds,  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  gamboling  in  gladness  and  activ- 
ity, all  bear  testimony  to  nature's  universal 
law  of  labor. 

Temptation  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  a 
good  character  may  ripen  like  the  vintage  on 
the  sunny  hills  of  France.  One  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  any  security  of  character  until 
he  has  been  tried.  Our  mother  Eve  failed 
because  instead  of  having  character  she  pos- 
sessed nothing  but  innocence.  She  knew 
nothing  of  sin  or  death,  nothing  of  honor,  for 
she  had  seen  no  dishonor.  Like  a  child,  she 
had  innocence  but  not  an  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  moral  worth.  Men  are  born  in  inno- 
cence but  they  die  with  character. 

The  reason  so  many  fail  of  honor  in  public 
or  private  life  is,  starting  out  with  the  best  in- 
tention, thev  do  not  realize  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  science  and  the  art.  They  thought 
the  science  of  honesty  would  save  them. 
Many  have  seen  great  i)ublic  men  reach  the 
highest  place  accorded  to  genius  and  .then 
sink  from  failure  of  common  integrity.  We 
have  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  the  life 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  When  he  entered 
the  great  field  ol  human  action  he  had  a  noble 
character  although  he  devoted  his  energy  to 
conquest  and  war.  He  entered  upon  his  ca- 
reer with  great  ardor  and  accomplished  the 
objects  which  had  been  the  aim  ot  his  ambition. 
But  during  the  process  he  failed  in  common 
integrity  leaving  on  record  only  the  wreck  of 
a  name  that  might  ha\'e  been  one  of  the  grand- 
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est  which  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  history. 
They  held  fast  to  their  honesty  until  it  was 
needed  and  then  parted  with  the  only  quality 
that  could  be  of  any  use  to  them. 

When  a  person  is  assailed  by  a  temptation 
of  passion  or  of  gold,  then  is  the  very  hour  in 
which  he  needs  his  honor.  Honor  up  to  that 
moment  has  been  but  a  dream.  To  be  met  a 
great  trial  is  only  to  be  furnished  with  an  op- 
portunity to  become  honorable.  After  one 
has  withstood  the  trial  for  a  few  years,  honesty 
becomes  no  bare  theory  but  an  actual  trait  of 
character;  and  every  year  of  exact  conformity 
to  truth  in  the  face  of  obstacles  adds  new 
beauty  to  the  character  just  as  each  summer 
adds  new  beauty  to  the  branches  and  foliage 
of  a  tree. 

Character,  whether  it  be  small  or  great,  evil 
or  good,  always  represents  a  positive  and  re- 
sisting force,  and  can  like  other  forces,  be  cal- 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE 

From  the  time  our  first  parents  were  driven 
out  of  Eden  perfect  harmony  ceased  to  exist. 
Disputes  and  quarrels  very  soon  arose  among 
their  descendants,  and  it  was  not  long  till  Cain 
had  stained  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  broth- 
er. As  the  race  degenerated,  bloodshed  rap- 
idly increased,  and  quarrels  were  not  only  be- 
tween individuals,  but  between  tribes  and  na- 
tions. Here  then  war  began.  The  contagion 
spread  quickly  over  the  entire  world.  All  men 
were  affected  by  it,  and  many  became  skilled 
in  the  art  of  war.  It  has  come  down  through 
all  the  ages  and  still  exists,  a  baneful  curse, 
among  men.  But  some  nations  are  more  war- 
like than  others.  And  as  a  rule  we  find  those 
which  are  least  civilized  are  the  most  quarrel- 
some and  warlike,  though  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  their  military  operations.  On  the 
other  hand  we  notice  that  the  better  civilized 
a  nation  is  the  less  disposed  it  is  to  go  to  war, 
especially  if  it  is  a  Christian  nation.  We  would 
assume  then  from  these  facts  that  if  there  is  any 


culated  and  the  issues  of  its  action  predicted. 
Its  grandest  illustrations  are  in  those  rare  per- 
sons who  have  passed  through  a  process  of  life 
and  growth,  from  the  actual  world  into  the  re- 
gion of  great  spiritual  ideas.  Strength  of  char- 
acter consists  of  power  of  will  and  power  of 
self  restraint.  He,  who  with  strong  indigna- 
tion within  him,  can  yet  restrain  himself  and 
forgive,  is  a  moral  hero.  In  the  past  five  years 
many  of  our  public  men  have  had  fine  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  for  building  up  charac- 
ters that  would  have  been  brilliant  lights  not 
only  to  their  contemporaries,  but  to  the  mil- 
lions of  future  generations.  Honesty  is  like  a 
ship's  anchor  to  be  used  not  only  on  calm 
days  but  in  storms. 

•'An  honest  soul  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
That  sleeps  at  anchor  when  the  ocean's  calm: 
But  when  she  rages,  and  the  storm  blows  high. 
He  cnts  his  way  with  skill  and  majesty." 

"C.  H.  B. 

REMEDY  FOR  WAR? 

remedy  for  war  it  will  come  from  the  most  en- 
lightened and  Christian  nations  in  the  world. 
And  in  this  we  will  probably  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

In  November,  1887,  a  British  Arbitration 
Delegation  was  sent  to  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  all  the  internation- 
al disputes.  The  delegation  represented  700,  - 
000  workingmen  of  The  Workmen's  Peace  As- 
sociation and  about  250  members  of  parlia- 
ment, including  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright 
and  others. 

Its  proposition  embodied  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment for  all  such  disputes.  It  was  this — To 
form  a  Court  of  International  Arbitration  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  two  to  be  chosen  by 
each  nation  and  the  fifth  to  be  selected  by  the 
four.  That  the  plan  had  many  hearty  sym- 
pathizers is  evident  from  the  reception  of  the 
delegation.  But  is  this  the  policy  which  the 
country  in  general  wishes  to  adopt  ?    To  the 
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citizen  of  average  intelligence  no  doubt  some 
such  alliance  seems  desirable:  but  just  what 
kind  is  a  question.  If  an  international  court 
should  be  formed  it  would  be  a  question  with 
what  powers  it  should  be  vested.  It  would  not 
do  to  adopt  a  policy  of  referring  all  cases  to  it, 
because  the  principle  of  non-resistance  cannot 
always  be  carried  out.  There  are  times  when 
the  national  honor  and  dignity  requires  more 
])rompt  action — as  in  the  case  ol  the  recent 
civil  war.  And  again  there  are  times  when 
our  patriotism  calls  us  to  self-delense — 
as  in  the  Re\'olutic)nary  war.  But  in  the  main 
such  a  policy  could  be  carried  out. 

The  successes  of  arbitration  during  the  last 
fifty  years  are  enough  to  prove  its  efficiency. 
We  have  seen  the  Canada  boundary  line 
question,  the  Alabama  case,  and  many  less 
important  issues  peaceably  settled.  And  if 
these  have  been  settled,  why  should  not  an 
alliance  of  this  kind  peaceably  settle  man)- 
more  in  the  future  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  arbitration  does 
not  satisfy  both  parties;  does  not  always  se- 
cure justice.  True  it  may  not.  There  may  be 
circumstances  connected  with  the  difficulties 
which  the  arbitrator  may  fail  to  see.  And  so 
an  unsatisfactory  decision  may  be  rendered. 
But  is  war  any  better?  Are  both  parties 
satisfied  with  the  result  ?  Does  it  always  se- 
cure justice  ?  By  no  means.  When  two  al- 
ternatives are  put  we  might  compare  them. 
In  which  way  are  we  more  likely  to  secure 
justice,  by  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  impartial  judges  or  by  the  impetuous  efforts 


of  a  bloody  contest?  Reason  replies  "by  the 
former. 

And  not  only  is  there  an  advantage  in  the 
greater  probability  of  securing  justice,  but  al- 
so in  the  fact  that  arbitration  can  be  carried 
on  with  comparatively  little  expense.  In 
marked  contrast  with  this  is  the  historic  facts 
of  the  cost  of  war.  France  was  once  on  the  verge 
of  bankrujjtcy  from  the  vast  debt  she  had  con- 
tracted through  her  wars.  Though  it  did  not 
place  the  United  States  in  such  a  condition, 
yet  the  civil  war  cost  it  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable amount  of  money.  So  it  is  with  all 
wars.  Then,  as  a  business  enterprise  only 
it  would  be  well  for  these  sister  nations  to  join 
hands  in  such  an  alliance. 

As  the  proposition  is  at  present  it  is  a  choice, 
but  the  time  is  coming,  it  may  be  in  the  near 
future,  that  it  will  be  a  necessity.  Swiftness 
of  modern  intercommunication  is  bringing  all 
nations  into  closer  and  more  frequent  contact. 
Such  being  the  case,  international  differences 
will  probably  arise  oftener,  and  hence  the  more 
reason  for  a  peaceable  mode  of  settlement. 
When  England  and  America  form  an  "inter- 
national alliance,"  (and  they  will  likely  be  the 
first  nations  to  do  so),  it  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  world's  history,  and  not  only 
this,  but  it  will  be  a  precedent  which  will  be 
followed  sooner  or  later  by  other  European 
countries,  and  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Then  the  day  of  universal  peace  will  be  at 
hand  when,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  .Spurgeon, 
"The  sword  shall  be  broken  across  the  table 
of  the  council  njom  of  international  arbitra- 
tion." L. 


CHANGE 


Nothing  in  this  life  remains  unchanged. 
To  improve  or  to  decay  is  the  unalterable 
law  of  nature.  Behold  the  babbling  brook 
as  it  winds  through  the  meadows  and  the 
lowlands  to  join  the  larger  stream.  It  never 
returns,  yet  it  is  always  renewed.    How  it 


sparkles  in  the  sun  !  What  beauty,  what 
grandeur  lies  there,  unobserved  by  the 
many  passers-by  !  What  lessons  are  to  be 
learned  from  its  ceaseless,  speechless  mo- 
tion !  Now  it  flows  along  calm  and  peace- 
ful, bringing  cheer  and  comfort  to  the 
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weary  traveler,  and  affording  a  refresliing 
draught  to  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle  that  n:iav  chance  to  be  erazing- 
along  its  banks.  Now  it  is  a  raging  torrent, 
destroying  all  within  its  reach.  In  winter 
it  presents  still  another  appearance.  We 
see  it  locked  fast  in  sheets  of  ice.  This 
stream  when  viewed  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  changes,  yet  its  chemical 
properties  remain  the  same.  Its  change  is 
only  in  form  and  mode  of  behavior. 

The  wind,  rising  and  falling,  now  a  whis- 
pering breeze,  now  a  hurricane  destroying 
all  it  touches,  now  freezing  in  winter,  now 
cooling  in  summer's  heat,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  law  of  change.  We  take  a 
stroll  through  the  fields  on  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer's evening.  As  we  proceed  a  cloud 
arises  in  the  distant  heavens.  We  stop  and 
consider  whether  we  will  continue  our 
stroll  or  retrace  our  steps.  We  decide  to 
go  on.  Soon  the  wind  rises,  begins  to 
blow  furiously,  we  are  caught  in  a  violent 
storm. 

How  the  bright  sunshine  days  in  early 
spring  and  early  winter  delight  us.  Few 
ever  think  of  making  preparation  against 
the  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  so  com- 
mon at  these  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
pleasure  seeker,  mindful  only  of  the  good 
time  he  anticipates,  often  has  his  hopes 
blasted  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather. 
Man  thinks  if  human  intelligence  could 
know  when  or  where  these  changes  would 
take  place  he  could  arrange  affairs  to  suit 
himself  much  better  than  they  now  do. 
Who  can  arrange  such  things  better  than 
he  who  knows  the  dispositions  and  require- 
ments of  each  of  his  creatures? 

We  stand  on  the  shore  and  behold  in 
wonder  and  admiration  the  boundless  sea 
that  rises  and  falls,  now  calm  as  a  mirror, 
now  raging  with  fierce,  destructive  storms. 

The  land  that  is  calm  and  smiling,  rent 
by  earthquakes,  desolated  by  storms,  fruit- 


ful or  barren,  peaceful  or  tempestuous,  is  l)i 
changing  with  every  hour.    Great  cities  are  o 
built  upon  its  plains.    We  see  fine  farming  It 
districts,  beautiful  forests  of  oak  and  pine. 
Suddenly  all  this  bright  picture  is  changed   |  c 
into  a  mass  of  ruins.   Magnificent  buildings  i  e 
are  hurled  from  their  foundations.    Whole  J 
cities  are  destroyed.    Mountains  sink  out  of  1 
sight.    In  a  few  minutes  we  witness  a  Lis-  :  i 
bon  or  a  Charleston  scene.  t 
This  earth,  now  fit  for  the  abode  of  man,  I 
the  highest  order  of  animal  life,  is  marked  i 
with  one  important  change  after  another 
Men  have  digged  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  made  many  wonderful  discoveries  con- 
cerning its  formation.  They  find  that  during 
one  period  rocks  were  formed,  during  an- 
other period  some  of  the  hwest  orders  of 
animal  life  existed,   and   during  another 
period  coal  was  formed.    Thus,  step  by  step, 
each  change  was  higher  and  more  perfect 
until  it  was  finally  fit  for  the  abode  of  man. 
Each  change  has  its  own  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  man.    Were  it  not  for  the  rocki 
formed  in  the  creative  period,  what  would 
the  sculptor  do  ?    The  fossils  formed  dur- 
ing these  changes  afford    study   for  the 
scientist. 

The  days  that  rise  fair  or  cloudy,  now 
bathed  in  sunshine,  now  drenched  by. 
storms,  change  with  every  hour  till  dark- 
ness envelops  all  nature. 

Behold  the  trees  !  Study  the  marvelous 
change  that  takes  place  in  them.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  glory  of  the  sun  has  be- 
come great  enough  to  take  from  the  earth 
the  chilling  frosts  of  winter,  when  the  warm 
showers  have  refreshed  the  soil,  all  vegeta- 
ble life  is  aroused  from  its  long  sleep.  The 
trees  send  forth  buds  and  new  shoots,  which 
develop  until  they  are  clothed  with  a  green 
cloak  to  cheer  and  bless  both  man  and 
beast.  A  few  short  months  pass  avvay  and 
the  frosts  of  autumn  come  and  change  this 
beautiful  green  cloak  into  a  robe  of  more 
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brilliant  colors.  Soon  the  trees  are  stripped 
of  this  gorgeous  robe  and  stand  bare  and 
leafless  or  wrapped  in  mantles  of  snow. 

We  think  of  this  law  of  change,  which 
is  universal.  We  have  deep  and  hon- 
est convictions  if  we  consider  thoughtfully, 
and  well  mav  we  have.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  what  causes  all  tliese  changes  ?  It 
may  be  answered,  they  are  natural.  True, 
but  what  controls  all  nature  ?  Go  to  reve- 
lation and  there  vou  will  find  an  answer  to 
tiiis  question. 


From  the  universal  law  of  change  man  is 
not  exempt.  From  birth  to  death,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  the  law  of  change  is  im- 
perative. Every  hour  sees  some  change  of 
feeling,  some  new  thought  developed,  some 
old  idea  eradicated.  Either  improvement 
or  debasement  is  a  law  that  cannot  be 
evaded.  We  cannot  stand  still.  No  power 
can  check  the  progress  one  way  or  the  other. 
Lite  leads  to  death;  but  not  more  surely 
than  change  leads  to  a  higher  existence  or 
to  an  ending  of  misery  and  shame.     A.  J.  B. 


ECHOES 


A  single  voice  woke  the  silent  mountains, 
and  so  it  has  always  been  with  the  words 
and  deeds  of  men. 

Here  and  there  some  grand  thought  or 
principle,  proclaimed  by  a  master  mind,  is 
echoed  through  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
originators  of  thought  are  few;  those  of 
who  reflect  and  echo,  veiy  young.  "P2ach 
Poet,"  says  Dryden,  "is  another's  plagiary, 
and  he  is  a  third,  till  all  end  in  Homer." 

The  clear  vote  of  religious  truth  sounded 
in  Galilee  has  been  echoed  from  shore  to 
shore,  till  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  its 
music,  and  the  grand  melody  is  increasing, 
gathering  strength  and  volume,  as  it  passes 
from  lip  to  lip,  from  heart  to  heart,  and 
from  soul  to  soul.  But  while  human 
thought  is  ever  echoing  the  great  master 
thoughts,  still,  as  in  nature,  each  material 
gives  back  the  echo  with  a  ring  peculiar  to 
itself,  so  each  thinker,  each  life,  stamps  the 
echoed  thought  with  its  own  individualitv. 
From  the  deep-toned  organ  and  the  sweet- 
voiced  harp  come  the  same  notes  ;  but  the 
one  rolls  out  its  music  rich  and  full,  the 
other  breathes  that  same  choral  softly  and 
sweetlv,  and  its  silvery  music  falls  upon  tlie 
listening  ear  like  an  approaching  angel's 
song. 


As  in  music,  so  in  thought  ;  the  first  true 
note  is  given,  and  each  new  thinker  utters 
it  in  turn.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has 
so  comprehended  another's  thought  as  to 
make  it  a  part  of  himself  to  give  it  again 
to  the  world  as  he  received  it.  Very  often 
the  truths  thus  reproduced  flash  with  a 
greater  luster  because  of  the  touch  they 
have  received  from  a  great  genius. 

Shakespeare  echoed  the  thought  and 
even  the  words  of  his  predecessor  and  con- 
temporaries, and  yet  Shakespeare  was  not 
a  plagiarist. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  tliat  the  same 
thoughts,  expressed  year  after  year,  and 
century  after  century,  should  love  their 
power.  But  thought  and  truth  never  grow 
old.  Obscured  at  times  they  may  be,  be- 
cause with  blind  persistence  men  build 
higher  the  barriers  of  superstition,  preju- 
dice and  ignorance  ;  but  the  eclipse  is  only 
temporary,  and  again  they  will  shine  forth 
in  all  their  former  beauty,  for  they  are  eter- 
nal as  God  is  eternal.  Inspired  thoughts 
are  God's  messengers  sent  to  men  to 
lift  them  higher,  nearer  to  Himself. 

W.  E. 
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THE  BULLET  AND  THE  BALLOT. 


The  bullet  and  the  ballot  are  the  agents 
which  record  the  voice  of  the  people.  They 
mold  with  despotic  power  the  course  of  nations 
and  the  sway  of  empires,  and  thus  they  fashion 
history.  Here  they  have  placed  an  alabaster 
pillar  marking  with  its  parian  beauty  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  some  great  nation  then  flourishing, 
but  now  crumbled  into  dust,  where  some  great 
or  noble  deed  was  performed.  There,  they 
place  a  horrid  stain,  the  mark  of  fault  and  er- 
ror, that  fofever  tarnishes  an  otherwise  bright 
record  and  remains  a  j^erpetual  reminder  of 
the  folly  and  frailty  of  man. 

Among  the  glistening  pillars  we  may  note 
the  fall  of  tyranny,  the  elevation  of  the  op- 
pressed and  the  transformation  of  the  cringing 
slave  into  a  fine  and  noble  man,  a  man  who 
dreads  no  master,  fears  no  king,  and  kneels  to 
no  one  but  his  God.  Among  the  stains,  the 
wars  of  conquest,  the  success  of  falsehood,  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  wrong  over  right. 
These,  then,  are  the  deeds  and  powers  of  the 
bullet  and  the  ballot.  Awful  instruments  they 
are  for  good  or  ill,  ol  blessings  or  of  curses. 
The  one  a  white-winged  messenger  of  patriot- 
ism, loyalty  and  love,  that  has  its  origin  in  the 
breast  of  a  free  and  noble  man;  that  speeds  at 
his  bidding  to  reconstruct  governments,  to 
correct  errors,  to  right  wrongs,  to  support  re- 
forms. The  other  a  sable  messenger  of  hor- 
ror, agony  and  death,  that  has  its  origin  in  the 
breast  of  the  arch  demon  himself  and  which  is 
hurled  on  its  hellish  mission  midst  lurid  sul- 
phurous flames,  but  half  concealed  by  such  a 
canopy  as  we  can  easily  imagine  hangs  forever 
over  the  abode  of  the  lost.  The  one  shielded, 
and  guided  and  guarded  by  the  angels  of 
light;  the  other  eagerly  watched  for  and  leered 
at  by  the  emissaries  of  darkness.  We  may 
not  follow  this  great  stream  of  thought  to  its 
fountain  head.  We  may  but  dip  a  few  drops 
from  its  sparkling  volume.  We  shall  not 
search  the  history  of  other  countries  for  our 


own  can  furnish  food  for  hours  of  thought 
upon  this  subject.  Hardly  had  the  poor  red 
man  completed  his  reverential  welcome  to  his 
white  visitor  ere  a  strange  sound  fell  upon  his 
startled  ear,  it  was  the  whistle  of  the  white 
man's  bullets,  in  which,  had  he  but  known  the 
true  nature  of  his  white  visitor,  the  red  man 
might  have  read  the  doom  of  his  race.  Step 
by  step  the  Lidians  were  driven  from  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  their  fathers ;  the  beautiful  city 
has  taken  the  place  ot  the  picturesque  though 
lonely  tepee;  the  white  man's  fishing  boats 
plow  the  waves  where  once  the  bark  canoe 
glided  swiftly  along;  the  ring  of  the  axe  has 
driven  the  game  from  the  forests,  and  yet  the 
bullet  has  not  ceased  its  awful  work.  The  re- 
port of  the  first  flintlock  on  America's  flowery 
shores  was  but  the  turning  of  another  page  of 
history,  but  the  introduction  to  scenes  more 
horrifying,  to  suicides,  to  murders  and  depop- 
ulating wars. 

Time  rolls  on  and  the  Indian  has  learned  to 
use  the  white  man's  death  tube,  and  history  is 
written,  page  by  page,  as  the  slaughter  goes 
on.  At  length  the  Indian,  hopelessly  banished, 
the  white  men  plow  their  fields  and  build  their 
cities  unmolested,  and  all  is  peace.  But  now  the 
viper  of  oppression  shows  its  fangs.  The 
Stamp  Act,  taxation  without  representation,  and 
other  outrages  by  the  subjects  of  the  British 
crown,  make  longer  submission  most  degrad- 
ing. Once  more  the  bullet  of  the  colonist  will 
find  a  nobler  billet  than  the  heart  of  the  fleeing 
game.  The  cloud  of  war  once  more  hovers 
over  the  colonies;  once  more  the  soil  must  be 
drenched  with  patriotic  blood  ere  we  may  take 
our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A 
country  without  a  king.  At  length  the  car- 
nage begins.  At  Concord  and  Lexington,  as 
day  was  breaking,  one  might  have  heard, 
midst  roll  of  drum  and  harsh  command,  the 
shots  of  the  guns  and  the  whistle  of  the  bullets 
that  are  to  shake  to  its  verv  foundations  the 
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haughty  throne  of  tyranny  across  the  sea — and 
Lexington  has  passed  into  history.    We  need 
It   not  follow  the  patriots  through  the  eight  years' 
i  I  war.    We  know  that  it  was  few  against  many; 
s  [  right  against  wrong.     We  know  that  if  the 
s  '  bullet  was  ever  holy,  it  was  holy  then.     It  was 
;  I  not  a  war  waged  for  conquest;  it  was  not  a 
!  I  war  waged  for  the  satiating  of  national  hate ; 
I  '  but  it  was  a  war  waged  for  freedom  I'rom  the 
I  j  galling  chains  of  servitude.     It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  in  the  end  right  triumphed, 
i  but  we  know  that  the  colonies  were  in  vic- 
I  torious  peace  as  they  were  in  oppression,  but  a 
^  band  of  men  assembled  for  self-protection, 
but  a   collection   of  communities,  without 
^  money,  without  friends,  without  commerce  or 
\  the  means  of  creating  it,  and  almost  without 
hope. 

But  see  the  ballot  as  it  repairs  the  work  of 

i  the  bullet;  as  it  brings  order  out  of  chaos  and 
gives  to  the  world  a  government  for  the  peo- 
ple and  by  the  people,  that  shall  endure — the 
first  of  history. 

I  Time  records  the  events  of  eight  more  dec- 
ades. They  who  fought  against  oppression 
now  oppress  others.    We  have  forgotten  that 

j  the  black  man  has  a  soul,  and  our  punishment 
comes  swift,  sure  and  awful.  For  years  it  has 
been  hanging  over  our  heads  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  and  at  last  it  falls  with  the  awful 

I  power  of  thethunderbolt.  'Tis  the  judgment 
of  an  outraged  God.  Once  more  the  soil  hal- 
loweci  by  the  blood  of  the  fathers  must  be 
moistened  with  the  gore  of  the  son.  Oh  !  how 
often  must  the  precious  red  libation  be  poured 
to  cruel  Mars  before  we  can  have  a  lasting  peace. 
You  know  the  story  as  well  as  I.  You  know 
that  the  slave  was  freed,  and  freed,  you  may 
sav,  indirectly  by  the  bullet,  but  what  a  iree- 
dom  1  The  freedom  of  the  dog  without  a 
master.  The  civil  war  had  left  its  dupes  in 
deeper  mire  than  betore  ;  sectional  animosity 
heightened  by  the  death  of  well  loved  sons. 
The  slave  who  was  free  in  name  was  twice 
deeper  plunged  in  degradation  than  before. 


.See  the  ballot  as  it  heals  war's  gaping 
wounds,  as  it  obliterates  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  as  it  blends  a  divided  country,  as  it 
makes  men  of  the  degraded  negro,  as  it  brings 
peace  out  of  war.  No  vital  question  has  ever 
been  settled  by  the  bullet.  It  can  boast  of 
nations  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  of 
trusting  wives  widowed  ;  of  the  hope  of  aged 
parents  blasted  at  one  fell  blow  ;  of  horror  and 
crime  and  death  ;  but  of  deeds  of  kindness  or 
works  of  love — never.  For  these  we  must  go 
to  the  ballot,  which  can  tell  of  the  bullet's 
work  remodeled,  of  temptation  removed  from 
the  path  of  the  erring  one,  of  follies  rebuked, 
of  vices  overthrown,  of  souls  saved.  The 
bullet  and  ballot  have  done  all  this,  and  by 
these  great  records  tell  us  of  their  full  power. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  past  can  be  im- 
pro\'ed  upon  in  the  future.  The  bullet  is 
slowly  passing  from  history  as  the  instrument 
with  which  civilized  nations  settle  their  dis- 
putes. In  the  near  future  the^time  will  come 
when  the  ballot  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
bullet.  May  that  time  come  swiftly,  and  once 
tried  it  will  rule  forever.  A.  L.  R. 


— The  women  principals  of  the  New  York 
public  schools  have  sent  a  protest  to  the  mayor 
against  the  continuance  of  the  two  women 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  office,  and 
have  also  pointedly  expressed  their  oj^position 
to  the  appointment  of  any  women  Conunis- 
sioners.  This  is  decidedly  discreditable.  If 
there  be  any  public  positions  which  women 
might  properly  fill,  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  training  and  management  of  children 
should  certainly  be  allotted  to  them. 

— Nearly  all  of  the  universities  in  Norway, 
Sweden.  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  Italy 
have  opened  their  classes  to  women. 

— The  students  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity have  repudiated  the  cap  and  gown  idea. 
That's  sensible. — Boston  Herald. 
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NOVEMBER.  1889. 


The  election  of  a  practical  business  man  to 
the  presidency  of  Cokunbia  college  is  a  new 
feature  in  college  work  and  introduces  a  new- 
element  into  a  college  faculty.  The  presi- 
dency ol  our  institutions  of  learning  has  been 
always  regarded  as  a  place  for  men  of  distin- 
guished scholarship  and  eminence  as  teachers. 
A  college  cannot  be  self-sustaining,  much  less 
a  money  making  institution.  It  is  well  they 
are  not,  for  if  it  were  not  for  the  endowment  of 
colleges  through  the  generosity  of  men,  a  col- 
legiate education  would  be  possible  for  com- 
paratively few.  The  funds  can  certainly  be 
safely  and  profitably  invested,  and  the  business 
management  j^roperly  attended  to  without  the 
aid  of  the  faculty.  But  this  is  a  practical  age. 
The  brains  of  the  country  are  turning  to  busi- 
ness. The  business  side  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessions is  considered  at  the  expense  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  side.  Shall  the  college 
faculty  continue  to  stand  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  side,  or  will  the  old  college  presi- 
dent, as  teacher  of  Philosophy,  have  to  step 
down  to  give  room  fof  the  practical  business 


man?  Shall  the  chief  of  the  college  faculty 
continue  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  whose  at- 
tainments entitle  him  to  superiority  as  a  pro- 
fessor, and  whose  intellectual  and  moral  jjower 
will  be  the  controling  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion over  which  he  presides,  or  shall  he  give 
way  to  the  skillful  financier  who  will  introduce 
the  methods  that  are  used  in  managing  a 
banking  institution  or  railroad  corporation? 


The  years  extending  from  1876  to  1892 
will  cover  a  period  within  which  America  will 
have  celebrated  the  three  greatest  events  in 
the  world's  history.  The  centennial  of  na- 
tional independence  and  the  centennial  of  the 
national  constitution  were  the  celebrations  of 
the  events  that  constitute  the  epoch  of  history. 
They  gave  and  secured  political  freedom  to 
men.  The  one  secured  him  against  tyran- 
nical oppression,  the  other  against  the  law- 
lessness of  anarchy.  We  are  already  making- 
preparation  to  celebrate  the  event  which  made 
these  possible.  It  was  under  the  new  influ- 
ences of  the  wildererness  world  that  these 
j^rinciples  germinated  and  grew  into  a  go\'ern- 
ment  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  just  previous  to  the  celebration  of 
the  discovery  of  America  the  last  monarch  on 
the  continent  has  been  deposed  and  popular 
government  is  universal  in  the  two  Americas. 
But  is  Republican  form  of  government  going 
to  stop  here  ?  There  is  much  that  is  sad  in 
the  fall  of  Dom  Pedro,  the  generous  and  lib- 
eral emperor,  but  what  has  already  taken  place 
in  Brazil  under  a  most  liberal  ruler,  is  at  work 
in  every  capital  of  Europe.  Annexation  is  as 
popular  in  Canada  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  will  have  to  rule  as  wise- 
ly and  justly  as  the  present  Queen  or  the  Eng- 
lish people  will  not  hesitate  to  rule  for  him. 
Bismark  is  constantly  strengthening  his  iron 
hand  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  lose  his 
gra.sp,  while  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  in  constant 
tear  for  his  life.  The  day  for  the  exercise  of 
irresponsible  power  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
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'I    men  lias  passed  by.     Liberty  has  come  at 

•  ast  and  made  its  home  among  men. 

•  :  In  the  death  knell  of  the  last  American  em- 
f  bire  there  is  a  sound  of  warning'  that  should 

■  .tartle  those  who  claim  a  better  title  to  their 

■  hrone  than  that  derived  from  the  plebeian 

■  strength  of  their  o]i])ressed  millions  longing  to 
le  tree. 


1)A.SE  BALL  promises  to  be  unusually  inter- 
.'sting  this  coming  season.  The  brotherhood 
md  league  ha\'e  thus  far  failed  to  agree  and 
:heir  action  is  watched  with  deep  interest  by 
ill  admirers  of  the  American  game.  The 
b^ame  has  been  free  from  many  of  the  faults 
that  characterize  sporting  life,  but  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  business  management,  it 
has  developed  into  a  speculation  in  players, 
buying  and  selling  them  at  a  profit.  In  con- 
tracting with  a  new  player  the  management  do 
not  make  the  chief  consideration  the  addition- 
al strength  he  should  add  to  their  club,  but 
what  is  his  actual  worth  in  the  market.  Can 
he  be  disposed  ot  at  a  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders ?  The  players  object  to  being  bought 
and  sold  as  "ten  thousand  dollar  beauties" 
jwithout  their  consent.  The  league  manage- 
ment has  insisted  that  absolute  control  of  con- 
tract and  release  is  necessary  to  enforce  proper 
discipline  and  bring  out  the  highest  efficiency. 
The  strikers  embrace  a  large  number  of  the 
oldest  and  best  players  of  the  league  and  they 
propose  to  play  ball  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  league  managers  are  now  w  illing  to  con- 
cede what  the  players  have  been  long  con- 
tending for,  but  perhaps  too  late  to  prevent 
the  venture  of  the  brotherhood.  The  fierce 
rivalry  of  the  two  associations  will  add  new  in- 
terest to  the  popular  game  next  season. 


Junior  orations  are  the  order  ofthoday. 
Three  divisions  have  performed  and  the 
Juniors  are  certainly  ajipreciating  the  o])])or- 
tunity.  The  orations  so  far  are  good  and 
show  much  thought  and  care.     The  class  of 


'91  can  congratulate  themselves  on  the  music 


they  have  for  this  occasion.  It  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  heard  in  the  chapel.  Prof  Austin's 
quintette  clul)  furnishes  the  music.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  have  spoken  thus  far  : 

The  UnroUiiis;  Scroll  W.  M.  Aiidenson 

Persoiiiil  Character  a  World  Force  Nettie  .Uoxander 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  W.  W.  Barr 

Pearls  in  Dishwater  Kva  M.  Andrews 

The  Voice  of  Nature  H.  P.  Crawford 

Cotniterfcits  Belle  H.  Cornin 

The  Cost  of  Maintaining  Principles  C  W.  Eldredge 

Patmos  and  St.  Helena  Iluber  Ferguson 

Sabbath  Labor  Susie  Foster 

The  Temple  of  Liberty  Hugh  V.  Given 

The  Mystic  Han,t  A.  A.  Graham 

(Hir  Destiny  ;  What  Shall  It  Be?  Susie  Hover 

Two  Biidges  H.  L.  Hood 

The  .lournalist  F.  W.  Kennedy 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Men  0.  G.  Jordon 

The  Cross  Over  the  Creseent  S.  M.  Kraecr 

The  Canaan  of  Humanity  R.  Reed  McClure 

Tlie  Chasm  Bridged  E.  C.  Little 


Thk  lecture  by  the  Esc]uimaux  lady,  Miss 
Olof  Krarer,  was  a  novelty  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  The  story  of  Greenland,  or 
Life  in  the  Frozen  North,  told  by  one  of  its 
own  people  is,  perhaps,  more  than  we  might 
exj;ect,  but  she  certainly  gave  us  a  better  idea 
of  the  life  and  habits  of  that  far  distant  people, 
who  live  amid  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  than 
we  could  possibly  get  from  books.  The 
ready  replies  she  ga\'e  to  the  cjuestions  asked 
her  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  showed  that  she 
possessed  knowledge  we  might  think  impos- 
sible for  one  of  these  people. 


Lr  has  been  reported  that  Vice  President 
Morton  has  applied  for  and  taken  out  a  license 
to  sell  intoxicants  at  his  hotel  in  Washington. 
It  certainly  does  not  speak  well  of  the  man 
who  occupies  the  second  ])lace  in  this  great 
Commonwealth,  that  he  will  engage  in  a 
business  which  is  looked  down  u])on  by  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  citizens.  Mr.  Morton  un- 
doubtedly made  a  mistake  when  he  applied 
for  a  license,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
see  the  mistake  and  rectify  it.  It  is  .something 
which  all  good,  loyal  citizens  should  regret, 
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but  we  fear,  from  the  nature  of  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  we  have  read  concerning  it,  that 
there  are  some  who  profess  to  be  such  who 
rejoice  at  it.  They  seem  to  forget  that  Mr. 
Morton  is  now  vice  president  ot  the  United 
States  and  not  simply  the  representative  of  a 
political  party.  Every  person,  no  matter  how 
bitterly  they  opposed  his  election,  should  wish 
to  see  him  fill  the  office  successfully  and  in 
such  a  way  as  will  make  him  respected  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  not  rejoice  at  anything 
he  does  which  will,  as  they  think,  justify  them 
in  using  that  old,  worn-out  expression.  "I 
told  you  so. ' ' 


The  subject  of  Col.  Conwell's  lecture  on 
Tuesday  evening  was  "A  Silver  Crown,  or 
Born  a  King."  He  occupied  two  hours  anci 
many  thought  it  short.  In  this  lecture  he  gave 
the  people  what  they  wanted — plenty  of  good, 
common  sense,  plenty  of  every  day  language, 
apt  illustration,  apposite  anecdote,  wit  and 
humor,  and  plenty  of  fine  sentiment  and 
pathos,  which  never  failed  to  strike  home  at  the 
right  time.  There  are  few  orators  like  Con- 
well.  He  has  none  of  the  studied  characteris- 
tics so  common  to  lecturers  and  deals  in  no 
ready-made  gestures  nor  flights  of  fancy  for  ef- 
fect only.  All  of  his  lectures  are  so  entertain- 
ing and  elevating  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  choice  of  the  best.  This  was  the  ninth 
time  that  he  has  spoken  to  a  New  Wilmington 
audience  and  he  is  still  the  favorite  if  the 
audience  on  Tuesday  evening  is  any  criterion. 


The  Junior  oration  season  is  now  at  Itand 
and  the  people  of  New  Wilmington  again 
have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a  series  of  free 
entertainments.  Judging  from  the  large  au- 
diences which  always  assemble  to  hear  the 
orations,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
highly  appreciated.  Of  course  the  Junior  ora- 
tions should  be  free,  but  as  there  is  always 
considerable  expense  connected  with  them 
there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  who  should 


pay  it.  Heretofore  the  class  has  borne  all 
the  expenses,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  little  in- 
justice in  this.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compel  the 
Juniors  to  give  orations  and  then  require  them 
to  pay  for  the  privilege.  Could  not  some  ar- 
rangement be  made  to  relieve  the  class  ot  at 
least  a  portion  of  this  expense  ?  The  greater 
part  of  the  money  required  is  used  in  paying 
for  music.  An  orchestra  is  often  engaged  to 
come  from  a  distance.  Now.  as  Westminster 
has  a  large  musical  conservatory  connected 
with  the  college,  could  it  not  be  called  on  to 
ilirnish  the  music  ?  This  is  done  very  success- 
fully at  Junior  contest,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  done  equally  as  well  now. 
If  this  were  done  we  have  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  very  welcome  to  the  Juniors. 


There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  students  to  become  very  careless  in 
the  use  of  language  in  the  class-room.  A  stu- 
dent may  often  have  learned  his  lesson  thor- 
oughly, but  through  carelessness  in  framing 
the  language  of  his  recitation  it  is  almost  ini- 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  understand  exactly 
what  he  means.  This  is  very  annoying  to  the 
j^rofessor,  and  the  habit  thus  formed  is  one 
which  cannot  but  result  in  injury  to  the  stu- 
dent. Of  course  we  do  not  refer  simply  to 
grammatical  mistakes,  although  they  are  often 
numerous  enough,  but  to  errors  in  the  use  of 
words  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 
Exactness  in  language  is  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  scholar.  There  is  nothing 
which  adds  more  to  the  power  of  a  public 
.speaker  than  the  ability  to  express  himself  on 
any  theme  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  a  clear 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  this  power  which 
carelessness  in  recitation  tends  to  undermine, 
and  once  ruined  will  require  years  of  careful 
watchfulness  to  recover. 


— The  art  department  still  continues  to 
grow,  and  the  pupils  are  doing  excellent  work 
this  term. 
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Thk  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Mehard's 
•.(Idress  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  \'incent,  as  pub- 
islied  in  the  United  Presbyte7-iaii  : 

It  affi^rds  nie  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  be 
lere  to-day  to  pay  loving  tribute  to  the  de- 
:eased,  and  express  my  heartfelt  symijathy 
or  his  sorrowing  family. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  \'incent  began 
i\iiiist  he  was  laboring  at  Mercer,  as  the  pas- 
:or  of  the  Associate  ciiurch  at  that  place  (now- 
First  United  Presbyterian  church)  and  as  prin- 
ipal  of  the  Mercer  Academy;  our  intimacy, 
when  he  removed  to  New  Wilmington  in  1H52. 
The  period  from  1852  to  1858  w  as  full  of  in- 
terest in  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed 
churches,  owing  to  the  pendency  of  negotia- 
tions for  their  organic  union.  Dr.  Vincent 
,v;is  an  honest,  earnest  and  influential  advocate 
of  this  union,  believing  that  it  would  conser\-e 
the  interest  of  religion  in  general,  and  that 
these  churches  united  could  bear  the  more  ef- 
fective testimony  for  those  truths  regarding 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worshif),  held  in  com- 
mon by  them  and  distinguishing  them  from 
other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  pro- 
fessing adherence  to  the  Westminster  stan- 
dards. 

In  meetings  of  Presbytery  an.d  Synod,  Dr. 
Vincent  was  courteous  and  judicious.  Not 
given  to  speak  often  or  at  great  length  on 
subjects  coming  up  for  consideration,  whatever 
he  had  to  say  had  great  weight  with  his 
brethren.  During  the  twenty  odd  years  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
Westminster  College.  I  had  o[)portunity  to 
hear  him  often,  and  I  always  listened  with  in- 
terest and  I  hope  with  profit.  Prepared  under 
the  pressure  of  college  work  and  other  bur- 
dens, his  sermons  did  not  exhibit  the  highest 
degree  of  finish  ;  yet  they  were  ahvays  char- 
acterized by  a  clear,  logical  and  forcible  pre- 
sentation of  the  great  doctrines  of  grace.  His 
courage  as  a  preacher  ought  not  to  be  joassecl 
without  mention.  Incapable  of  pandering  to 
popular  sentiment,  he  did  not  keep  back  un- 
welcome truths,  even  when  he  knew  that  their 
utterance  vvould  excite  bitter  ho.stility.  In- 
deed, I  have  sometimes  thought  th.at  his  cour- 
age in  this  respect  bordered  on  rashness. 

My  intercourse  wiih  Dr.  Vincent  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Westminster,  was 
always  pleasant,  and,  possessing  no  mean  op- 
portunitv  for  judging,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  in 


his  treatment  of  all  he  was  fair  and  honorable. 

In  this  i)resence  to-day  I  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness.  One  by  one  the  men,  who 
for  a  generation  ha\  c  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der wath  me  in  a  common  cause,  are  falling  in 
tlie  ranks.  First,  Dr.  Patterson,  then  Dr. 
Findley,  and  now  Dr.  Vincent  has  been  called 
away  from  fellowship  with  us  on  earth  to  tiie 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born, 
whose  names  are  written  in  hea\  en.  Yet  this 
[)ainful  feeling  of  loneliness  is  not  without  alle- 
viation in  that  the  broken  ranks  have  been 
filled,  and  others  are  carrying  forward  the  good 
work  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  their 
reward. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 
— The  following  is  the  programme  of  the 
pupils'  recital  which  was  given  at  the  musical 
conservatory,  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  12  : 

[nstruraentul  diiot—"  Waltz  in  Emi"  Kail" 

Misses  Jessie  MeNauglier  and  I,i/.zie  Boi-land 

Vocal  solo— "In  the  Chimney  Corner"  Covven 

Miss  Etlie  McNanghcr. 

Piano  solo— "Waltz  in  1?  flat"  Godard 

Miss  Etta  McClelland. 

Fhmo  solo— "Mazanrkadc  Bail"  Ketterer 

Miss  Kate  Stall'onl. 

Vocal  dnet— "Wander's  -Toy"  .\bt 

Misses  Lizzie  Borland  and  Jennie  Foster. 

Piano  solo— "Polonaise"  Schumann 

Miss  Lizzie  Gibson. 

Vocal  solo— "Nazuretli"  Gounod 

Mr.  w  ill  CampV>ell. 

Piano  solo — "Nocturne  in  E  iiat"  Chopin 

Miss  Hattie  McLaughry. 

Piano  and  Violin— "i^onata"  Schavwinka 

Miss  Whissen  and  Prof.  Austin. 

Piano  solo— '  Soires  da  Vionne"  Liszt 

Miss  Mary  Johnson 

Vocal  s,.lo-"Good-ni'.;lit.  My  Child"  Kucken 

Miss  Jessie  McNaugher. 

Piano  solo— "The  Earl  Kin;;"  Sclmhert-Hcller 

Mr.  Ue"d  Mc(;inre. 


— Mr.  Russell  H.  ConwcU  delivered  his  fa- 
mous lecture  "The  Silver  Crown,  or  Born  a 
King,"  in  tlie  college  chapel  Tuesday  night. 
The  cha])e!  was  crowded  to  overflowing  though 
it  was  a  disagreeable  evening.  He  sj)oke  for 
more  than  two  hours  and  the  audience  felt  as 
if  thev  could  ha\  e  listened  for  two  h.ours  more 
and  not  have  been  tired.  Mr.  Conwell  has 
lectured  here  several  times  but  this  is  con- 
sidered his  b'•-^i  (  Tfort. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

—Meet  the  laculty  at  12:05. 

— The  street  lamps,  where  are  they  ? 

— Do  you  catch  on  to  Kennedy's  side-burns  ? 

— Dr.  Witherspoon  was  in  town  the  14th. 

—Where  was  Kerr  when  the  hght  went  out  ? 

— ^J.  W.  Best,  '75,  visited  his  friends  in  town. 

— Who  is  the  polly-wogof  the  Senior  class  ? 

— Ask  Jordan  what  "tonsorial"  \  ibrations 
are. 

— Anderson's  Greek  song  is  taking  the  town 
by  storm. 

— S.  G.  Huey,  '88,  preached  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Sabbath. 

— What  took  Russell's  breath  the  other 
night  at  supper  ? 

— An  almost  deserted  spot — the  top  of 
Houston's  head. 

— J.  A.  McCracken,  '89,  visited  friends  in 
town  last  week. 

— Mr.  J.  McNaugher,  of  Allegheny,  was  in 
town  last  week. 

— What  was  Marks  reaching  for  in  chemis- 
try the  other  day  ? 

— The  programs  lor  Junior  orations  are 
models  in  this  line. 

— McElvey  is  giving  lessons  in  boxing  as 
well  as  in  elocution. 

— Rev.  J.  S.  Dice,  '69,  visited  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Seley,  last  week. 

— D.  S.  L.  McNary,  '90,  was  away  attend- 
ing a  wedding  last  week. 

— Miss  Blanche  Porter,  a  former  student, 
visited  friends  in  college. 

— Small  girl  riding  in  a  coal  wagon,  to  stu- 
dent— "Get  in.    Free  'bus." 

— David  S.  Tinker,  a  former  student,  was 
in  town  visiting  his  many  friends. 

— A.  R.  Robinson,  '89,  is  teaching  in  an 
academy  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

— Miss  Lizzie  Houston,  '87,  is  teaching- 
school  in  New  York  this  year. 


— Prof  McGranahan  preached  in  the  First 
U.  P.  church  Sabbath,  Nov.  3. 
.     — Two  furnished  rooms,  in  suite  or  single. 
Mrs.  Orr,  High  street,  New  Wilmington. 

— W.  J.  Shields,  '85,  who  is  now  attending 
Cornell,  visited  his  parents  a  few  days  ago. 

— Rev.  T.  F.  Cummings,  '84,  and  his  wife, 
'88,  have  arrived  at  their  destination  in  safety. 

— A  larger  crowd  attended  the  orations  last 
Friday  night  than  has  been  in  the  chapel  for  a 
long  time. 

— A  young  lady,  looking  at  a  programme 
of  Junior  orations — "Why,  they  have  eagles 
on  them  ?' ' 

— Notice — All  students  who  wish  to  be  in- 
structed in  tlie  art  of  flirtation  may  call  at  the 
ladies'  hall. 

— Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  '62,  editor  of  the 
Yoidhs'  Evangelist,  visited  the  college  week 
before  last. 

— W.  C.  Adair,  '88,  has  been  received  a 
student  of  theology  by  Big  Springs,  Indiana, 
presbytery. 

— Why  are  three  hall  girls,  walking  abreast, 
like  a  cyclone?  Because  they  won't  turn  out 
ibr  any  thing. 

— ^J.  R.  Burnside,  formerly  of  class  '89,  is 
reading  law  under  John  Donnon,  L.  L.  D.,  of 
Washington,  Pa. 

— ^J.  P.  White,  '83,  has  gone  to  New  Cas- 
tle and  is  reading  law  in  the  office  of  J.  N. 
Martin,  Esq.,  '81. 

— Wonder  what  ( iordon  intends  to  do  with 
that  caterpillar  he  put  in  an  envelope  while  in 
class  the  other  day  ? 

— It  is  desireci  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Senior  class  be  more  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  chapel  exercises. 

— The  freshman  class  has  finished  De  Sen- 
ectute  and  will  have  Latin  Composition  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

— Of  great  size — the  sigh  of  relief  which  the 
Seniors  gave  when  examinations  in  Ptjlitical 
Economy  were  through. 
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— W.  E.  Pervis,  '88,  represented  the  Alle- 
gheny U.  P.  seminary  at  the  recent  inter- 
seminary  alliance  in  Chicago. 

— Miss  Franc  Donaldson.  '87,  who  has  been 
home  on  a  two  weeks'  vacation,  has  returned 
to  her  school  near  New  Castle. 

— General  criticism — "1  think  there  is  too 
much  of  a  tendency  in  our  society  to  use  slang 
when  we  get  'in  a  tight  place.'  " 

— Miss  Mary  Frew,  a  former  student,  and 
her  brother,  a  student  of  Grove  City  College, 
visited  the  college  last  Saturday. 

— Teacher — "Can  you  tell  me  of  what  na- 
tionality Napoleon  was,  Willie  Larkin  ?"  Wil- 
lie (surprised) — "Why,  of  Corsican." 

— Prof.  W.  A.  Jackson,  a  former  student, 
\  isited  friends  in  town.  He  is  now  principal 
of  the  public  school  at  West  Middlesex. 

— Hon.  O.  L.  Jackson  lately  presented  the 
college  with  complete  publications  in  regard 
to  the  fish  industry  of  the  United  States. 

— Re\'.  Kennedy  preached  a  sermon  to  the 
young  people  Sabbath  week  ago  from  the 
text,  "Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?" 

— Invitations  are  out  for  the  marriage  of  W. 
H.  Moore,  '86.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  first  volume  of  the  HoLCAD. 

— Frank  Blackstone,  '81,  goes  to  Pierre, 
South  Dakota,  to  engage  in  the  law  and  real 
estate  business  as  partner  of  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel, 
'85- 

— ^The  young  ladies  are  beginning  to  get 
excited  over  the  violin.  .Sexeral  are  taking- 
lessons  at  present  and  more  expect  to  next 
term. 

— The  Dr.  in  looking  o\  er  the  examination 
papers  in  Political  Economy  finds  this  defini- 
tion for  "barter" — an  Indian  trading  with  a 
white  man. 

— Prof  Thompson,  who  has  been  quite  ill 
with  typhoid  pneumonia,  we  are  glad  to  know 
is  out  of  clanger  and  is  recovering  as  fast  as 
could  be  expected. 
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— If  the  Senior  who  defined  "barter"  to  be 
a  white  man  trading  with  an  Indian,  will  pre- 
.sent  himself,  properly  identified,  the  Holcad 
will  give  him  a  medal. 

— ^J.  G.  Berry,  '87,  was  visiting  friends  in 
town  last  week.  He  was  on  his  way  home 
from  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  been 
taking  treatment  since  July. 

— The  Seniors  have  finished  Political  Econ- 
omy. Any  j)erson  desiring  information  on  the 
.subject,  just  ask  the  Seniors.  They  will  study 
.Science  of  Government  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

— Wanted — A  proposal  for  furnishing  the 
ladies'  hall  with  cider.  Contractor  must  be 
prepared  to  furnish  it  promptly  and  in  large 
quantities.  Address  R.  M.  C.  S.,  Ladies' 
Hall. 

— Hon.  Chas.  W.  Stone,  secretary  of  com- 
monwealth, lately  ]:>resented  the  college  library 
with  two  volumes  which  are  the  account  of  the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Washington. 

— Col.  Conwell  conducted  the  chapel  exer- 
cises on  Wednesday  morning.  The  students, 
as  usual,  were  ready  for  a  speech  and  were 
not  disappointed.  He  knows  how  to  talk 
effectively.  No  student  can  forget  what  he 
said. 

— Rev.  S.  W.  Gilkey,  '77,  President  of 
Tarkio  College,  Mo.,  visited  the  college  Fri- 
day. He  gave  a  very  appropriate  address  in 
chapel.  We  learn  that  he  has  lately  received 
and  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  U.  P. 
church  of  Mercer,  Pa. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  '78,  pa.stor  of  the 
P'ourth  U.  P.  church  of  Allegheny,  preached 
a  missionary  sermon  last  Sabbath  evening  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Second  church. 

— Miss  Jean  Robertson  is  in  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  Prof  OellaJ.  Patterson,  of  Monmouth 
college,  formerly  of  Westminster,  in  which  she 
wishes  to  be  renieml)ered  to  the  Hoi.CAD  staff. 
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Thanks.  We  return  the  greeting  with  best 
wishes  for  her  success  in  her  new  field  of  labor. 

— The  new  mashes  :  C.  and  S. ,  B.  and  A. , 
McC.  and  A.,  McE.  and  L.,  McE.  and  D., 
S.  and  R.,  A.  and  McC,  K.  and  J.,  R.  and 
McN.,  F.  and  K.  ;  holdovers  :  S.  and  C,  J. 
and  G.,  V.  and  S.,  D.  and  D.,  W.  and  K., 
F.  and  McC,  T.  and  McN.,  M.  and  M.',  K. 
and  McK. 

— It  was  decided  in  Ncav  Testament  history 
that  it  was  probable  that  Paul  rode  on  his 
journey  to  Damascus.  A  student  wants  to 
know  if  he  rode  a  horse  or  a  mule,  and  whether 
it  was  sound  or  not.  Here  is  a  splendid 
chance  for  young  theologians. 

— ^J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  preached  Sabbath 
before  last  in  Deer  Creek  congregation  where 
his  father  was  pastor  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  He  has  recently  accepted  a  call  to 
New  Athens,  O.,  where  he  will  locate  after 
finishing  his  Senior  year  at  the  seminary. 

— The  college  orchestra,  consisting  of  Prof 
Austin,  Miss  Whissen,  Messrs.  McClure, 
Lock  and  McLaughry,  is  furnishing  the  music 
for  Junior  orations.  It  is  the  best  music,  too, 
that  has  been  furnished  on  such  an  occasion 
for  years.  Almost  every  piece  is  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

— Girls,  the  next  time  you  want  to  break  a 
pumpkin  don't  carry  it  to  the  third  story  of 
the  hall  and  let  it  drop  to  the  first  floor.  If 
you  could  contrive  some  quieter  way  of  break- 
ing it  every  body  would  not  know  that  you 
had  a  pumpkin  which  had  been  obtained  by 
the  heinous  crime  of  hooking. 

— T.  E.  Moffat,  '89,  principal  of  Sun  bury 
academy,  is  in  town  spending  part  of  a  vaca- 
tion. He  visited  Philo  .society  Monday  night, 
and  though  he  belonged  to  the  Adelphic  soci- 
ety he  received  a  very  cordial  greeting.  When 
called  upon  he  made  some  very  appropriate 
remarks,  which  were  heartily  applauded. 

— The  missionary  society  of  the  college  held 
a  meeting  in  the  chapel  .Sabbath  afternoon. 


Nov.  3.  The  meeting  was  led  by  Miss  Mc- 
Laughry. R.  E.  Porter  gave  an  address  on 
the  condition  01  the  mission  work  in  Brazil. 
Miss  Belle  Comin  read  a  paper  on  the  Papacy 
as  related  to  mission  work.  Miss  Mary  Stew- 
art a  paper  on  mission  work  among  the 
Freedmen. 

— Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap,  '71,  the  returned 
missionary  from  Siam,  gave  an  interesting 
magic  lantern  lecture  on  that  country,  Nov.  7. 
Pictures  of  the  king,  cjueen,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  were  exhibited,  be- 
sides palaces,  temples  and  many  other  inter- 
esting views.  Siam  is  not  a  barbarous  coun- 
try as  many  think,  but  has  made  and  is  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  civilization.  Telegraphy 
is  used  quite  extensively  and  electricity  lights 
up  some  of  the  largest  cities.  Education  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  missionaries  are  en- 
couraged in  their  work.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  probable  that  Siam  will  be  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  a  few  years  as  Japan  is  at  present. 

— The  evil  spirits  were  quite  numerous  at 
hallowe'en.  They  were  through  the  town 
generally,  but  the  most  of  them  hovered 
about  the  dormitory.  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
Kuhn  and  Minick  were  stationed  about  the 
town  to  ward  off  their  depredations.  They 
were  pretty  successful  in  their  charge,  consid- 
ering that  spirits  move  invisibly.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  officer  Minick  succeeded  in 
arresting  one  of  these  evil  messengers,  and 
dispersed  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  for 
consultation.  On  the  whole  they  were  well 
guarded  and  would  do  well  the  next  time  to 
go  where  they  do  not  have  such  keen-eyed 
officers. 

— We  clip  the  following  from  a  New  Castle 
paper  :  Two  plainly  dressed  young  ladies  from 
the  musical  conservatory  oi  New  Wilmington, 
visited  this  city  on  Nov.  2,  and  left  their  rig  at 
T.  J.  Garvin's  livery  while  they  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  latest  styles  in  head  dress.  On 
their  return,  late  in  the  evening,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  livery  did  not  recognize  the  ladies  in 
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their  new  costume,  but  on  l)eing  identified 
tlie  ri<4  \\  as  brout^ht  out  and  the  ladies,  having 
spent  all  their  money  tor  bonnets,  hastily  drove 
off  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  "laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."  The  livery  man  pursued 
in  hot  haste,  but  so  swill  was  their  flight  that 
he  was  unable  to  overtake  them  and  gave  up 
the  chas(?,  vowing  he  would  see  them  the  first 
time  thev  came  back  to  the  city. 

— When  Juillerat  went  to  the  postoffice  last 
Saturday  he  met  with  quite  a  surprise.  He 
received  a  letter  which  pro\  ed  to  be  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  before  the  faculty  that  after- 
noon. Not  wishing  it  to  be  known  he  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocket  and  kept  "mum"  about  it. 
A  short  time  before  the  faculty  met  he  was 
seen  going  down  street  with  trembling  and 
hesitating  step.  His  face,  usually  so  calm,  had 
a  care-worn  and  anxious  look  on  it.  No  doubt 
he  was  anticipating  a  terrible  ordeal  before  the 
court  of  professors.  As  he  entered  the  room 
all  was  silence  until  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
anything  to  lay  before  the  faculty.  He  replied 
in  the  negative.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  ask  of  them.  To  this  he  replied 
that  he  had  not.  The  Dr.  was  puzzled  as  to 
why  the  student  came  in,  but  finally  it  dawned 
upon  his  mind  that  a  bogus  summons  may 
ha\  e  been  sent,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 
The  young  man  was  then  dismissed  and  with 
a  grateful  sigh  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

— Three  sophomores  studying  Algebra, 
grave  Senior  looking  on :  ( i )  '  'x  square  plus 
xy" — "Say,  did  you  see  my  new  picture  that 
I  got  from  the  west  the  other  day?"  "No; 
isn't  it  funny  looking.''"  ".Say,  he  looks  as  if 
he  was  cold."  (2)  "8-9(x  square  plus  a  .square 
plus  ab)  equals  i-9x(2oa  plus  4b)."  "Oh, 
Iiere  are  some  cards  I  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
see  them?"  (ieneral  laughter.  (3)  "8x 
square  plus  8a  sc|r.are  plus  Sab  equals  2oax 
l)lus  4bx. "  "Let's  go  and  ask  Prof  .S.  to 
lielp  us  work  these."  "Where  in  the  world 
is  that  answer  book  !  Yip,  I  got  it  !"  "How?" 
Then  a  cock-a-le-rie-law.     "8x  scjuare  minus 


loax  plus  4b\  equals  8a  sfjuare.  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  will  get  it."  "I  don't  either." 
Meow,  ijieow,  meow,  by  the  .sophs.  "What's 
the  next  one  ?"  "Gi\  c  me  that  book."  Tear- 
ing of  hair  ensued.  "I  wonder  if  Prof  .S. 
would  approve  of  om-  method  of  studying  Al- 
gebra." "Ciood  land  !  there  is  the  half-past 
four  bell  and  my  conscience  won't  allow  me  to 
study  now."  "I  must  skip."  ".So  must  I." 
Exeunt  soi)hs. 


WHERE  JOURNALISTS  FIND  WORK. 

Among  the  many  unique  and  very  con- 
venient institutions  of  New  York  city,  the 
most  useful  and  \aluable  that  I  know  of,  to 
the  newspajjer  fraternity,  and  especially  out- 
of-town  journalists,  is  the  Ecjuitable  Press  Ex- 
change, where  they  will  undertake  to  buy  or 
sell  for  you  (on  commission)  anything  from  a 
patent  pen  or  spring  poem  to  a  printing  press 
or  daily  newspaper.  One  who  is  (or  desires 
to  be)  connected  with  any  department  of  news- 
paper making  can  find  almost  anything  he 
wants  here  on  the  most  reasonable  conditions. 
There  is  a  regular  scale  of  charges  for  every- 
thing. Any  sort  of  inquiry  is  answered  for  10 
cents,  however  difficult  the  information  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  from  there  prices  range  upward  to 
$10  for  finding  one  a  position  on  a  newspaper. 
To  see  how  many  vacancies  are  usually  on  file 
is  surprising.  Yesterda}'  there  were  nine. 
But  the  number  lias  reached  above  100  at 
once,  I  am  told.  This  is  a  big  country.  What 
silly  cjuestions  and  unreasonable  favors  some 
people  can  ask  I  Some  of  their  letters  to  the 
Exchange  are  amusiiig,  not  to  say  irritating. 
But  the  stoically  serene  countenance  of  the 
manager — who  is  an  unusually  capable  all- 
round  journalist  himself — never  betrays  tl^e 
.slightest  impatience  or  annoyance.  He  an- 
swers all  courteously  if  they  enclose  sufficient 
])ostage.  He  says  the  lowest  cost  of  answer- 
ing a  letter  is  se\  en  cents  and  from  that  up- 
ward, according  to  the  time  and  car-fare  con- 
sumed in  getting  the  refjuired  information. — 
N  Y  Cor.  C/iica}:;o  Tribune. 
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EXCHANGES. 

— Athletic  games  occur  in  the  Yale  fields, 
October  26th.  The  Yale  Record  h^is  offered  a 
prize  of  a  silver  cup  to  the  person  showing-  the 
most  in  the  foot-ball. — Ex. 

— Among  our  exchanges  the  College  Ram- 
bler deserves  special  mention.  None  of  its  de- 
partments are  neglected.  Its  editorial  column 
is  especially  meritorious  on  account  of  the  spirit 
and  care  manifested  in  it. 

— Of  250  college  presidents  in  America 
eight  each  are  graduates  of  Yale,  Ohio,  Wes- 
leyan  and  Oberlin,  while  Harvard,  Union, 
Princeton,  Amherst,  Washing  ton  and  Jefferson 
come  next  with  six  each.  Michigan  and  De 
Pauw  furnish  each  four.  Forty-three  were 
educated  at  the  college  over  which  they  i)re- 
side. — Ex. 

—The  Practical  Student,  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  contains  every  week  the  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Talmage,  and  also  an  elaborate 
discussion  on  the  Sabbath  school  lesson.  This 
step  is  certainly  well  taken  as  it  places  before 
the  perusing  mind  of  the  student  a  sermon  the 
very  best,  and  gives  him  a  great  help  in  pre- 
paring his  .Sabbath  school  lesson.  This,  with 
the  replete  condition  01  its  other  departments, 
makes  it  a  paper  of  a  high  standard. 

— The  Oberlin  Review  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  "Europe  in  Six  Weeks."  It 
is  written  in  a  sprightly  style  and  shows  con- 
siderable power  of  description.  The  weary 
traveler's  anxiety  on  nearing  land,  and  his  an- 
noyance on  landing  at  Liverpool  of  being 
searched  by  the  inspectors,  were  given  in  a 
pleasing  maimer.  We  would  make  one  ex- 
ception and  that  is,  that  some  of  the  depart- 
ments seem  to  have  been  neglected  somewhat 
to  give  prominence  to  others. 

— After  another  struggle  for  existence  the 
Wooster  Collegian  again  makes  its  appearance 
and  is  welcomed  as  an  old  friend.  It  has  e\'er 
been  a  paper  of  merit  and  is  well  worth  v  a  heartv 


patronage  from  the  Wooster  students.  It 
seems  as  though  its  trials  and  struggles  only 
tend  to  make  it  stronger.  First  and  foremost 
among  its  literary  productions  of  the  last  issue 
is  an  oration  on  the  "Realm  of  the  Possible." 
It  is  an  article  well  worthy  its  place  and  would 
grace  the  literary  department  of  any  paper. 
One  thing  particularly  noticeable  is  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  the  local  column.  This 
column  should  not  be  entirely  neglected,  as  it 
is  upon  this,  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  success 
of  a  paper  depends.  With  this  e.xception,  we 
find  no  fault  with  the  Collegian.  May  the 
darkness  through  which  it  has  passed  be  the 
herald  of  a  brighter  day. 

— One  of  our  latest,  and  we  can  say  one  of 
our  best  exchanges,  is  the  Hamilton  Revieiv. 
In  their  exchange  column  was  the  following  : 
"The  literary  department  of  the  Hoixad 
would  be  far  more  interesting  if  it  contained 
something  of  a  different  style  than  mere  chapel 
work. ' '  We  are  always  ready  and  willing  to 
benefit  from  criticisms,  but  first  we  desire  to 
know  definitely  what  the  criticism  is.  Will 
the  exchange  editor  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  in 
what  particular  the  style  of  our  literary  depart- 
ment partakes  of  chapel  work  ?  If  this  request 
be  complied  with  we  will  strive  to  lift  this  de- 
partment out  of  the  rut  into  which  it  may  have 
fallen.  It  contains  an  editorial  on  the  excuse 
system  which  has  recently  been  adopted  in 
their  college.  This  system  allows  absence 
from  one-tenth  of  the  assigned  exercises  in 
each  department  without  excuse.  It  recog- 
nizes that  a  college  man,  to  a  certain  extent, 
should  be  his  own  judge  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance upon  recitations.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  attend  a  recitation, 
yet  college  law  says  '  'must. ' '  True,  this  sys- 
tem has  its  points  of  abuse,  but  in  all  it  certainly 
recommends  itself  in  that  it  banishes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  idea  of  compulsion  and  places 
the  student  upon  his  honor,  and  honor  only 
can  make  men. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


Through  bramblos  and  o'er  ohasras  ileeii, 
'.Moiig  rocks  and  mounts  by  lake  and  liay, 

With  hounds  pursuing  tlie  panting  stag. 
The  Spotchmen  while  their  time  away. 

The  men  have  met ;  the  chase  is  planned. 

With  steeds  and  hounds  all  iu  array, 
Eager  and  restle.ss  to  be  gone. 

When  lo  I  the  stag  has  caught  their  eye. 

The  word  is  given,  away  they  go. 

The  hunt.sinen  all  joifi  in  the  race, 
The  stag,  move  fleet  of  foot  than  they, 

Leaves  far  behind  the  panting  chase. 

But  no  !  behind  in  hot  pursuit 
One  horseman  tides,  far,  far  ahead  ; 

Tntil  his  gallant  steed  gives  out. 
And  falls  uj^on  the  mountain,  dead. 

The  horseman,  grieving,  loft  the  spot 

.\nd  trudged  along  his  lonely  way 
I  niil  his  raptured  eye  he  rests, 

In  wonder,  on  a  lovely  bay. 

.•\  skitf  he  spies,  and  riding  there 

A  lovely  maiden  sits  serene  ; 
He  calls  her,  and  at  his  request 

She  lands  him  .safely  on  the  green. 

He  bides  till  morn  then  takes  his  way. 

But  leaves  not  all  the  scene  behind  : 
For  KUen  haunts  his  sleeping  hours 

.\nd  sends  him  back  his  love  to  find. 

Meanwhile,  an  outlaw,  bold  and  jiroud. 
Had  sought  the  hand  of  Ellen  true. 

But  she,  iu  love  to  Malcolm  Greame, 
Refused  the  hand  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

Time  pas.sed  and  Ellen's  father  dear, 

Falsely  accused  an  outlaw  wilil  — 
His  life  sought  daily  by  his  iocs — 

For  safety  to  the  king  applied. 

YoiHig  Ellen,  anxious  for  her  sire. 

Now  seeks  the  palace  of  the  king  : 
But  he  IS  jiardoned  ere  she  comes. 

For  joy,  oh,  all  ye  minstrels  sing  ! 

She  meets  the  king,  and  him  she  llnds 

To  be  the  stranger  of  the  chase. 
And  him  the  man  whom  she  refused 

His  palace,  as  his  (jueen,  to  grace. 

He  grants  her  wish,  and  Malcolm  (ireame 
His  wife  he  gladly  bi<is  her  make. 

And  now.  farewell,  ye  lovely  maid, 
Farewell,  ye  I.ady  of  the  Lake. 

.SrsiF.  Hoover. 
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LONGFFLLOW  AS  A  MORALIST. 


What  Burns  was  to  Scotland  Longfellow 
was  to  America — her  favorite  poet.  His  mor- 
ality made  him  such.  This  favoritism  in.  esti- 
mating authors  is  due  to  certain  causes  oper- 
ating among  the  masses.  The  simple  grace 
of  Burns'  \  erse  struck  a  responsive  chorci  in 
the  heart  of  the  Scotch  peasant.  None  the 
less  did  the  sturdy  morality  of  Longfellow  stir 
the  soul  of  Americans.  Scotland  loved  the 
easy  rythm  in  which  was  told  the  story  of  the 
"Cotter,"  of  "Tam  O'-Shanter, "  and  the  com- 
mon ex  ents  oi  everyday  life.  America  prides 
herself  in  a  devotion  to  morality.  She  justly 
praises  every  deed  of  charity.  She  cherishes 
every  sentiment  vitalized  by  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose. To  be  ])opular,  an  author  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  national  thought.  His  senti- 
ments must  be  the  sentiments  of  his  fel- 
lows. He  must  write  for  the  masses,  not  for 
the  critic.  In  Longfellow  was  realized  this 
conception  of  a  favorite  author  in  the  highest 
sense.  His  readers  were  devoted  to  a  rigid 
])rinciple  ot  morality.  It  was  therefore  the 
keynote  of  his  every  song.  A  moral  might 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  every  stanza.  He 
was  the  poet  ot  his  age,  but  not  by  servile 
conformity  to  any  rule.  He  was  naturally  so. 
He  wrote  not  to  please,  but  pleased  because 
he  wrote.  He  was  a  moralist,  hence  a  favorite. 

Two  causes  might  be  mentioned  as  making 
Longfellow  the  moralist  he  was,  namely,  his 
ancestry  and  his  tra\'els.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant from  a  long  succession  of  strictly  Puritan 
families.  Like  all  New  England  authors,  he 
was  therefore  born  to  uphold  the  observance 
of  the  most  rigid  rules  of  Christian  practice. 
But,  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  not  an  extremist.  That  the  extreme  ten- 
ets of  the  Puritan  faith  found  little  favor  with 
him  was  doubtless  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
his  extensive  travels.  His  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent broadened  his  views.  He  viewed  life 
from  a  different  standpoint  than  formerly.  He 


thought  differently.  He  learned  to  look  with 
charity  upon  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  man- 
kind, and  to  bend  his  energies  to  bettering 
their  condition  and  elevating  their  standard  of 
morals.  His  morality,  therefore,  became  prac- 
tical. He  could  concrete  a  moral  sentiment 
in  a  word  of  comfort  or  a  deed  of  philanthro- 
py. His  conception  of  morality  was  lively 
without  being  fanatical  ;  liberal  without  being 
elastic.  Every  word  of  comfort  that  dried  a 
tear;  every  line  of  hope  that  buoyed  a  famish- 
ing spirit;  every  flash  of  his  genius  that  cast  a 
ray  of  sunshine  upon  a  shadowed  soul,  was 
moral,  was  morality  in  the  concrete.  His 
"Hyperion"  has  been  critizised  as  being  "too 
morally  didactic. "  But  his  critics  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  innate  conception  of  the  great 
poet,  that  the  true  beauty  of  human  life  is  in 
its  morality. 

Although  a  rigid  moralist,  he  was  yet 
imaginative — sometimes  dreamy.  His  moral- 
ity and  imagination  conspired  in  making  his 
fame.  He  proclaimed  great  moral  princi|iles, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  his  imagination,  clothed 
them  in  language  of  surpassing  beauty.  Yet 
his  practical  morals  were  no  burden  to  his 
imagination.  They  allowed  it  to  bask  in 
spheres  of  purer  light.  It  winged  no  weary 
flight.  It  mounted  aloft  on  the  pinions  ot 
pure  thought  and  divine  emotion.  He  be- 
lieved that  i  'lod  had  revealed  himself  in  two 
great  Books;  that  the  written  Word  but  re- 
vealed what  Nature  could  not.  Art,  which  is 
but  the  mockery  of  natiu'e,  he  admired  as 
man's  imitation  of  what  none  but  a  God  could 
create.  P'rom  these  two.  Nature  and  Art,  he 
loved  to  glean  moral  lessons.  As  he  threaded 
the  aisles  and  corridors  of  ruined  chapels  and 
castles,  and  mvisecl  amid  the  tombs  of  past 
generations  and  the  relics  of  past  ages,  his 
soul  caught  a  breath  of  inspiration  which  he 
breathed  upon  the  world  to  tell  of  the  obli\  ion 
that  awaits  him  who  li\'es  for  self  and  fame. 
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In  all  nature  he  traced  the  finf>er  of  his  (icxl. 
i'^-ery  breeze  that  fanned  his  brow  was  the 
breath  of  Ciod.  In  the  song  of  e\  ery  bird  was 
the  symphony  of  heaven's  music.  He  taught 
that  the  distinctive  characteristic  oi  a  man  is 
manhood.  To  him  a  man  was  great  not  be- 
rause  of  his  reputation,  but  because  of  the 
sieriing  cjualities  of  his  character.  He  in\  oked 
his  muse  to  sing,  not  of  the  physical  courage 
and  prowess  of  men,  but  of  the  \  irtues  of  in- 
tegrity and  moral  worth.  He  taught  his 
readers  to  emulate  such  an  example.  To  his 
moral  sense  the  perspiration  on  the  brow  of 
the  laborer,  as  he  plied  his  spade  to  the  ditch, 
breathed  a  sweeter  aroma  than  the  ]5erfume 
on  the  lily-fingered  gallant.  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  labor;  that  the  clew  of  hea\  en  is 
honest  sweat.  He  made  the  poor  rich,  the 
weak  strong,  by  the  spell  of  his  genius.  The 
fawning  courtier,  the  chivalric  knight,  and  the 
sceptered  monarch  he  passed  silently  by  to 
immortalize  the  "Village  Blacksmith." 

Longfellow  contemplated  e\'erything  from 
the  bright  side.     If  every  flower  had  its  per- 


fume, every  cloud  had  its  bow.  If  he  were 
imaginative,  his  spirit  dwelt  in  more  ethereal 
realms,  and,  in  the  transports  of  his  soul,  he 
felt  the  divinity  within  us.  If  he  were  dreamy, 
he  dreamed  (jf  better  things.  Hc'  made 
everything  his  ow^n.  Old  things  he  made 
new.  The  great  moral  truths  bequeathed  to 
each  succeeding  generation,  but  then  lightly 
treated  by  reason  of  familiarity  with  them,  he 
made  to  don  a  new  attire.  He  gave  them  a 
new  meaning  and  an  added  force.  Every 
thought  bore  the  stamp  of  his  genius.  He 
was  not  a  jjassionate  Byron,  nor  a  romantic 
Keats,  but  he  was  the  great  moral  and  "fire- 
side" poet  of  America.  He  could  not  ha\'e 
been  the  favorite  poet  of  any  other  nation,  be- 
cause his  sympathies  were  not  in  touch  with 
their  civilization.  While  he  had  American 
ideas,  he  had  cosmopolitan  views  of  moral 
questions  and  principles.  His  uncompromis- 
tng  morality  did  much  to  establish  a  distinct 
type  for  American  literature.  He  was  pre- 
eminentlv  American.  He  was  born  of  her, 
and  born  lor  her.  H.  C.  S. 


THE  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


The  word  education,  in  its  literal  significa- 
tion, means  a  "drawing  out,"  but  according 
to  common  usage  it  has  a  two-fold  meanmg: 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  discipline 
of  the  intellect.  The  latter  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  more  important  ]iart  of 
one's  schooling.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  be- 
cause everywhere  there  is  a  jjremium  upon 
diligence  and  discipline.  A  man's  mental 
faculties,  as  well  as  his  physical,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fully  developed,  must  go  through 
a  rigid  course  of  training.  This  is  a  divine 
law  of  nature,  and  it  is  no  less  affirmed  by  ex- 
perience and  observation  than  by  all  true  jihil- 
osophy.  The  result  of  it  is  the  supremacy  of 
the  best  trained  or  the  best  disciplined,  com- 
monlv  called   "the  sur\ival   of  the  fittest." 


True  it  is  that  at  times  it  seems  to  work  injury, 
as  in  the  o])pressiDn  of  the  inferior  laboring 
classes,  but  certainly  no  one  can  .say  that,  in 
the  sum  total,  it  is  not  a  great  blessing  to  the 
masses  in  general.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  hu- 
man race  would  never  become  any  better. 

The  only  escape  from  its  j)enalty  for  those 
who  refuse  to  obey  its  mandates,  lies  in  the 
charitv  of  those  who  are  their  superiors.  Men 
may  spend  their  lives  in  de\'ising  laws  to  re- 
lieve the  ignorant  and  consequently  oppressed, 
but  never  until  they  surrender  their  love  oi 
liberty  and  all  their  inherent  rights  can  there 
be  any  relief  ironi  the  doom  which  naturally 
follows  disregard  of  this  law  except  Christian 
benevolence. 

The  necessitv  of  discipline  or  training  may 
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be  well  estimated  by  the  disastrous  results 
which  follow  negligence  or  indifference.  There 
can  be  no  passive  existence.  Man  must  either 
regenerate  or  degenerate.  A  verification  of 
this  truth  is  found  in  that  passage  of  .Scripture, 
"How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  a 
salvation?"  This  follows  from  that  principle 
by  which  an  organism  failing  to  develop  itself, 
failing  to  keep  what  it  already  possesses,  must 
necessarily  deteriorate  and  become  more  and 
more  adapted  to  a  lower  form  of  life.  An  em- 
inent philosopher  reasons  upon  the  degen- 
eracy of  man's  nature  from  analogy.  He  says 
that  "We  imagine  that  nature  is  full  of  life 
while  in  reality  it  is  full  of  death.  One  cannot 
sav  that  it  is  natural  for  a  plant  to  live,  be- 
cause if  he  examines  its  nature  fully,  he  must 
admit  that  its  natural  tendency  is  to  die.  It  is 
kept  from  dying  by  a  temporary  endowment 
which  gives  it  power  to  utilize  for  a  brief  span 
the  rain,  the  sunshine  and  the  air  ;  and  if  this 
temporary  endowment  be  withdrawn,  the  very 
things  which  seemed  to  minister  to  its  growth 
and  beauty  cause  it  to  decay  and  die. ' '  Hence 
his  definition  for  life  is  the  "sum  total  of  all 
functions  which  resist  death,"  and,  therefore, 
the  more  complete  the  resistance,  the  more 
complete  is  the  life. 

While  it  follows  from  this  that  we  need 
training  and  discipline  to  combat  this  tenden- 
cy to  retrograde,  is  it  not  possible  that  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  our  intellects  we  may  over- 
look that  other  and  very  important  part  of  ed- 
ucation— the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  ? 
No  cHfference  how  well  one's  mind  may  be  de- 
veloped if  he  does  not  have  a  stock  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  can  use  so  as  to  influence  oth- 
ers for  good,  his  education  must  have  been  in 
vain.  .Sad  to  say,  how  often  do  we  find  this 
the  case!  The  logical  conclusion  that  every 
one  must  come  to  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
radical  defect  in  the  educational  facilities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  life  is  short,  and  conse- 
quently the  time  allotted  to  us  should  be  spent 
as  profitably  as  possible,  so  as  to  accomplish 


the  most,  is  not  the  propriety  of  spending  so 
much  time  in  college  in  the  study  of  those 
branches  which  are  designed  almost  solely  to 
discipline  the  intellect,  questionable  ?  A  col- 
lege president  once  said  that  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  discover  what  we  should  learn. 
He  said  that  when  he  attended  college  he 
studied  a  great  many  things  which  were  of  no 
practical  use  to  him.  If  such  was  the  case 
then,  it  is  certainly  no  less  true  to-day,  be- 
cause the  college  curricula  at  the  present  time 
are  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  then. 

The  study  of  the  dead  languages  is,  at  the 
present  time,  a  very  important  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  every  college,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  use- 
ful ;  but  it  is  patent  to  every  one  that  almost 
the  sole  object  in  pursuing  the  studv  of  them 
IS  the  discipline  of  the  mind — and  that  in  a 
particular  direction.  This  is  like  one  filling 
his  stomach  with  husks  in  order  to  increase 
his  capacity  for  food.  A  man  may  develop 
the  muscles  of  his  arm  by  striking  a  sand-bag, 
but  if  he  were  to  take  up  a  hammer  and  tongs 
to  make  a  horse-shoe,  which  would  be  of 
some  use,  he  would  utterly  fail.  How  true 
this  is  of  many  college  students  who  take  high 
grades  in  the  languages  and  yet  cannot  use 
their  own  language  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy or  with  anv  appreciable  effect. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  study  Latin  and 
Greek  in  order  to  obtain  any  gems  of  thought 
contained  in  them,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained otherwise,  and  one  were  able  to  master 
all  modern  literature,  certainly  the  study  of 
them  would  be  more  profitable;  but  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  most  students  know  very  little 
about  modern  productions,  and  that  the  or- 
dinary mind  can  ne\'er  entirely  penetrate  the 
vast  realms  of  knowledge,  certainly  the  aver- 
age student  would  be  better  employed  study- 
ing English  and  American  literature. 

There  seems  an  admiration  firmly  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  many  for  the  cla.ssics.  This 
has  been  aptlv  stvled  bv  some  one  a  "blind 
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veneration  for  anticjuitv. ' '  Certainly  if  Cicero 
was  a  _trreater  orator  than  those  wlio  ha\e 
followed  him,  or  Socrates  was  a  greater  phil- 
osopher than  those  of  the  present  a<(e,  human- 
ity is  degenerating-,  something  \\hich  is  con- 
trary to  history  and  reason.  If  Cicero's  work, 
De  Senectiiie,  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  present  generation,  represented  as  the 
production  of  some  author  of  modern- times,  it 
would  be  condemned  as  the  work  of  a  crank. 
This  is  not  the  only  objection  whicli  may  l)e 
made  to  the  study  ot  the  classics  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  other  courses  of  stud)'.  The  study 
of  the  languages,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
fails  to  develop  originality  in  the  student.  In- 
stead of  learning,  as  rhetoricians  say,  to  invent 
thought  and  to  express  it  most  appropriately 
in  words,  he  becomes  a  mere  consumer  and 
not  a  producer.  This  is  called  by  scientists 
"semi -parasitism,"  something  which  is  in  direct 
\-iolation  of  the  laws  of  evolution.  One  great 
lacking  in  a  college  course  is  that  students  are 


not  required  to  present  their  own  ideas  in  their 
own  language.  It  seems  as  if  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  student,  in  ortler  to  make  a  perfect 
recitation,  is  to  tell  what  the  book  says.  Too 
much  book  study  can  ])ractically  ruin  a  man's 
power  for  good.  Too  nuich  reliance  upon 
books  is  evident  from  the  literary  perform- 
ances which  students  give  from  time  to  time. 
It  has  come  to  that  stage  of  affairs  in  college 
that  one  cannot  take  the  performances  of  any 
one  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  his 
abilities  to  write.  Instead  of  this,  it  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  his  ability  'to  take  a  sub- 
ject and  to  apply  the  thought  and  language  of 
another  to  it,  and  e\'en  at  times  he  changes  a 
finely  constructed  sentence  in  the  original  in 
order  to  render  it  unrecognizable  by  the 
hearer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  some  means  may  be  adopted  by  which 
more  ])ractical  work  may  be  secured  in  college, 
and  that  some  measure  may  be  instituted  to 
suppre.ss  this  evil  of  "semi-parasitism." 

J.  M.  D. 


THE  ENTRANCE  OE  .SICHT. 


The  physical  forces  are  powerful,  though 
silent  and  unseen.  Each  performs  its  part  in- 
dependent of  others,  yet  all  acting  together 
harmoniously  form  one  complete  whole. 

The  force  of  cohesion  holds  the  molecules 
of  matter  together,  even  from  the  smallest 
grain  of  sand  to  the  overarchmg  mountain 
crags.  The  force  of  gravitation  controls  the 
direction  of  the  leaf  as  it  fall  zig-zaging  to  the 
ground  and  holds  the  \  ery  stars  ot  hea\  en  in 
their  places.  Of  all  the  forces  that  present 
themselves  to  the  philosophic  and  contem- 
plative mind,  light  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. 

To  tell  what  the  nature  of  this  sul)stance  is, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  a  jiuzzling  cjuestion. 
Two  leading  theories  ha\  e  pre\  ailed.  One  is, 
that  light  consists  of  the  emanation  of  parti- 


cles of  luminous  bodies  thrown  out  incessantly 
on  all  sides;  the  other,  that  it  is  a  vibration  that 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  organ  of  sight. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ben- 
eficial agencies.  Without  it  an  impenetra- 
ble gloom  would  hide  the  distant  scenes  of 
creation;  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  would  be 
shrouded  in  the  deepest  mystery;  all  around 
would  appear  dismal,  waste  and  undistinguished 
chaos,  thick,  cold  darkness,  with  its  clammy 
folds,  would  embrace  us,  and  all  animated  be- 
ings would  perish. 

But  light,  clear,  purifying,  vivifying  and 
exhilarating,  speeds  its  way  to  us  from  the 
great  bosom  of  the  golden  orb  of  day;  it  dif- 
fuses itself  throughout  every  sphere  in  the  uni- 
verse; it  wings  its  swift  flight  irom  star  to  star 
and  from  sun  to  ])lanet  throughout  the  bound- 
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less  sphere  of  immensity ;  reflected  rays  shine 
upon  us  from  the  sih'ery  orb  of  night ;  we  be- 
hold them  sparkling  like  diamonds  on  e\'er\' 
spear  of  grass;  they  irradiate  the  lofty  moun- 
tain tops,  the  spreading  plains,  the  flowing 
rivers  and  placid  lakes.  The  earth  is  a  theatre 
on  which  light  displays  its  exhaustless  power 
and  energy,  making  the  forests  to  spring  forth 
into  beauty,  covering  the  plains  with  verdure 
and  adorning  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  an 
endless  variety  of  colors. 

On  this  plane  of  the  jnaterial  have  spoken 
of  the  forces  which  are  beneficial  and  pleasing 
to  man's  outward  and  physical  being;  and 
from  among  them  we  have  differentiated  Itgkt, 
marking  its  mysterious  nature,  source,  indis- 
pensableness  and  efficient  energy,  and  have 
seen  it  gleaming  and  scintillating  in  a  bright- 
ness and  glor}-  of  wisdom  unecjualcd  and  lui- 
surpassed.  If  we  ascend  from  this  to  the 
higher  position  of  man's  spiritual  need,  can  we 
not,  with  the  ideas  we  have  gathered  from  the 
low  plane  of  the  natural,  move  out  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  spiritual  wants  and  supply  Here 
we  find  his  necessities  are  more  definitely 
marked  and  his  sup]:)lv  more  wisely  and  de- 
licately furnished. 

One  of  man's  noblest  powers  is  his  intelli- 
gence. His  desire  for  knowledge  when  once 
aroused  is  insatiable.  His  mind  is  ever  striv- 
ing to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  past 
ages  men  ha\'e  beheld  the  mysteries  around 
them  and  have  tried  to  grasp  the  realities,  but 
in  many  instances  these  were  beyond  their 
comprehension.  In  vain  have  scientists  tried 
to  explain  the  origin  of  matter.  The  questions 
of  a  supreme  Deity  and  a  future  existence  have 
thrown  the  minds  of  poets  and  philosophers  in- 
to uncertainty  and  doubt,  and  the  farther  the)' 
j)ursued  these  questions  the  more  dreadful 
their  apprehensions  became.  The  Cirecian 
poet;  from  whose  swelling  heart  poured  forth 
the  sweet  and  ever  pleasing  strains  of  lyric 
ver.se,  which  even  now  adds  melody  and  charm 
to  classic  halls,   groped  in  darkness.  The 


wisest  of  the  seven  wise  men,  the  most  cele- 
brated philosopher  in  the  world's  history,  with 
.all  his  advanced  ideas  of  mortality  and  immor- 
talitv,  stood  in  frightful  perplexity.  Therefore 
the  most  profound  thinkers,  as  long  as  they  are 
cut  off  from  the  knowledge  of  truth,  have  noth- 
ing worthy  the  name  light,  much  less  have 
the  imenlightened  and  degraded. 

Man  is  a  sensitive  creature  also.  His  affec- 
tions constitute  the  glory  of  the  man  and 
make  him  w  hat  he  is.  When  they  are  mis- 
directed, they  make  him  an  impure,  vicious 
and  wretched  being:  when  |they  are  directed 
wisely,  they  make  him  pure,  noble  and  happy. 
This  keenly  sensitive  nature  is  capable  of  be- 
ing developed  into  love  or  hate  and  must  be 
carefully  cultured  and  guarded.  It  demands 
something  to  love,  something  that  is  capable 
of  being  lo\'ed  without  injury  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing desire.  .Something  that  is  worthy  of 
and  res'ponsive  to  the  intensity  and  ardor  of  its 
affection. 

Moreover,  if  the  wants  of  the  intellectual  and 
sensitive  faculties  of  man  were  unprovided  ff)r, 
this  would  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  his 
soul.  He  has  a  moral  nature;  his  character  is 
degraded  and  \'ile;  he  is  unfruitful  in  right- 
eousness and  fruitful  only  in  wickedness,  and 
if  he  die,  loathsome  as  he  is,  better  he  had 
never  had  an  existence.  Pleasing  manners  and 
high  intellectual  culture  are  unable  to  purify 
him.  Certainly,  then,  the  transformation  of 
his  morals  is  a  crying  need  of  man. 

Are  these  pressing  necessities  supplied  ?  They 
arc,  even  in  a  more  subtle  and  skillful  manner 
than  his  physical  wants.  An  effulgence  sur- 
passing that  of  the  sun  shines  upon  him  from 
the  inspired  Book,  enlightening  his  darkened 
understanding.  At  first  this  light  appeared 
like  into  a  star  sending  forth  its  rays  unto  the 
dense  gloom,  but  in  this  dismal  period,  "when 
the  fullness  of  time  had  come,"  the  brightest 
sun  in  this  firmament  kissed  the  tops  of  Judea's 
hills  and  sent  forth  rays  of  light  inaccessible 
and  full  of  glory.    .Since  then  these  rays  have 
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been  dirtused  o\  er  all  the  earth  and  men  have 
come  into  the  knowledge  of  truth.  No  one  need 
be  in  perplexity  concerning  the  creation  any 
longer.  "In  the  beginning  (lod  made  the 
heavens  and  earth."  ll  matters  not  how  long 
ago  it  was,  the  fact  remains.  That  there  is  an 
Omnipotent  Being,  who  controls  the  universe 
,iiid  rules  cner  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has  been 
pro\'en  beyond  the  shadow  ot  a  doubt. 

The  truth  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  no  longer  shrouded  in  [Kiinful  uncer- 
tainty. Ignorance  and  superstition  are  swiftly 
being  dispelled.  A  few  centuries  ago  all 
'jEurope,  under  the  papal  authorit\',  whose 
motto  is,  "Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion." men  of  the  highest  rank  and  influence 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  illiteracy  reigned 
supreme,  until  the  light  from  the  Holy  Word 
dawned  ujjon  the  mind  of  one  man  and  was 
reflected  over  Germany  and  from  thence  o\'er 
western  Europe.  A  re\'i\'al  of  letters  soon 
followed  and  to-day  these  nations  stand  among 
the  first  in  education  and  civilization.  Queen 
Victoria,  when  asked  the  reason  for  the  great- 
ness of  her  realm.  ])oints  to  the  Bible  and  says: 
'  'That  is  the  secret  of  the  greatness  of  Englam  1 . " 

This  supi^lies  the  inward  longings  of  the  soul, 
be  they  ever  so  intense,  pointing  to  one  well 
worthy  of  love  and  adoration;  one  that  may 
be  loved  with  all  the  sincerity  and  fervor  of 
the  heart's  affections,  and  yet  the  eye  of  reason 
be  unclouded  and  clear,  its  conception  strong 
and  brilliant  (Paul  was  never  more  rational 
than  when  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
heavens);  one  that  does  not  degrade  these 
affections,  neither  does  he  disappoint  them,  as 
they  are  always  disappointed  when  gi\en  a 
wrong  direction  and  impulse.  This  one  is 
none  other  than  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  bright 
and  morning  star. 

The  divine  Revelation  also  sends  its  purify- 
ing rays  into  souls  defiled  and  corrupted  with 
sin;  imparts  truths  which  are  eftirient  con- 


viction and  conversion;  directs  the  man  wish- 
ing to  be  cleansed  from  pollution  to  the  foun- 
tain where  he  may  wash  and  be  clean;  leads  to 
Calvary's  cross  the  man  wishing  to  be  freed 
from  the  lashings  of  an  imatoned  conscience; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  human 
being  e\'er  believes  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  without  a  pacified  spirit. 

The  remedy  is  fitly  adapted  to  the  disease. 
It  soothes  the  troubled  heart;  assuages  the 
lacerated  and  bleeding  sj)irit;  relie\'es  the  soul 
from  api:)rehensions  which  otherwise  would 
make  life  miserable  and  immortality  a  curse, 
and  e\  en  melts  the  heart  of  the  fiercest  can- 
nibal. Haifa  century  figo,  on  the  Fiji  islands, 
\-ou  could  have  beheld  a  iieo])le  practicing 
customs  so  atrocious  that  they  are  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express,  and  have  heard 
horrible  and  heart-sickening  yells  as  they  per- 
formed their  hideous  dances  about  a  human 
sacrifice.  To-day  you  can  hear  songs  of  praise 
and  adoration  ascending  from  thankful  hearts 
for  the  Word  that  led  them  from  darkness  into 
light  and  softened  their  savage  breasts. 

Thus  the  rays  from  the  Holy  Book  are  con- 
tinually penatrating  the  dark  and  benighted 
l)ortions  of  the  earth  and  transforming  the 
idolatrous  and  fierce  creatures  into  pure  and 
noble  men  and  women.  As  the  light  of  the 
sun  sup])lies  man's  material  wants,  so  the  light 
of  the  Bible  supplies  all  his  spiritual  needs. 
The  one  furnishes  a  medimu  of  communica- 
tion between  the  earth  and  the  celestial  spheres, 
the  other  furnishes  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  soul  and  its  Creator.  The 
one  shall,  at  length,  be  extinguished;  the  other 
shall  continue  to  shine  brighter  and  brighter, 
until  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a 
scroll  and  the  e;u'th  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat  and  all  shall  be  ushered  into  the  unap- 
])roachable  and  inaccessible  light  of  the  throne 
of  the  eternal  ( iofl. 

R.  E.  Porter. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS. 


Seeing  a  group  of  hay  stacks  standing  in  a 
meadow  the  thought  was  suggested  "of  how 
many  stalks  a  stack  was  made  up."  In  the 
field  they  grew,  one  by  one,  rising  a  little 
higher  day  by  day  until  finally  they  are  gath- 
ered all  together  and  make  one  large  pile — a 
store  of  provender  for  many  days.  The  trees 
become  mighty  through  long  years  of  steady 
growth;  scarcely  perceptible  at  any  onetime, 
one  tiny  cell  being  added  to  another  and  one 
to  another  till  its  massive  trunk  and  lofty 
branches  are  formed. 

Water,  forming  the  great  rivers  and  deep 
ocean,  is  made  up  of  infinitesimal  molecules, 
one  of  them  comparing  with  a  drop  of  water 
as  an  apple  with  the  earth. 

The  ground  upon  which  we  tread  and  the 
rocks  forming  the  foundations  ol  the  earth,  as 
well  as  the  clouds  above  us,  which  at  times 
seem  so  foreboding  and  majestic  and  again  so 
lovely  and  peaceful,  are  thought  to  be  com- 
posed of  little  particles. 

Not  only  is  this  law  of  the  littles  found  in 
nature,  but  ini  ntellect  and  in  life.  The  child 
going  to  school  does  not  think  of  how  much 
he  is  learning,  he  simply  goes  on  day  after 
day,  learning  to  add  and  subtract  and  read 
and  write,  until  by  and  by  he  is  almost  grown 
and  ready  to  go  to  college.  And  even  college 
students,  we  find,  cannot  learn  every  thing  in 
a  day,  but  must  labor  patiently  and  persever- 
ingly  hour  by  hour,  if  they  wish  to  accom- 


plish their  end.  Strength  of  intellect  is  attained 
by  devoting  the  mind  to  the  little  tasks  as  welli 
as  the  great,  and  he  who  is  faithful  in  small 
things  will  be  faithful  also  in  much. 

When  in  the  early  spring  we  see  the  plain, 
gray  catkins  of  the  pussy-willow,  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  see  all  there  is  about  them, 
but  if  we  examine  one  carefully  under  a  micro- 
scope we  will  be  surprised  to  find  underneath 
the  gray  covering  beautiful  flowers  of  the  rich- 
est coloring.  Onr  religion  seems  somewhati: 
like  this  ;  to  one  who  simply  looks  at  the  out- 
side there  may  seem  little  compensation  in 
Christianity,  but  if  he  will  seek  Christ  dili- 
gently in  the  Bible  with  the  microscope  of 
prayer  to  God,  he  will  find  the  joy  of  life. 

And  we  are  taught  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  so  very 
small  when  it  first  comes  into  our  hearts,  but 
with  God's  goodness  and  faithful  care  it  will 
finally  become  powerful.  "As  the  rain  cometh 
down  and  the  snow  from  heaven  and  watereth 
the  earth  and  causeth  it  to  bring  forth  and  bud 
and  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  thej 
eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  thatgoeth  forth  out 
of  mouth,  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  but 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please." 

As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow 
from  heaven  ?  How  ?  In  drops  and  tiny 
flakes,  so  His  word  is  sown  in  our  hearts,  little 
by  little,  and  it  thus  accomplisheth  that  which 
He  pleaseth.  B.  M.  W. 


MAN  vs.  ESTHETE. 

W  lii'u  Ilnrnlii  sees  a  tiliisliiiig  rhoek, 
J 11  swoL't  (lelisht  his  heai't  (loth  beat. 
Anil  with  a  .solt,  estlietic  sigh. 
Hi'  wiiiilil  ho  were  a  Initterfly. 

Perhaps  with  le.ss  poetic  grace, 
Jack,  beiiiliiig  o'er  a  Hushing  face, 
Arltnllv  concealed  behind  a  fan, 
Is  ([uite  content  to  be  a  man. 
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"OUR"  MISSIONARY. 


Some  extracts  from  the  last  letter  of  "our" 
missionary,  Rev.  J.  H.  Martin,  deser\e  m(jre 
general  circulation  than  the  mere  reaciint^'  of 
it  in  the  missionary  meeting  insures. 

SUNNYSIDE,  DhARMSALA, 

British  India,  Oct.  16,  1889. 
Westminster  College  Missionary  Society: 

Dear  Friends — In  thus  addressing  you  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  those  included  whom 
I  have  before  addressed.  I  am  glad  of  the 
privilege  once  more  and  that  for  awhile  longer 
we  may  be  associated  as  we  ha\  e  been  in  the 
past.  There  are  also  those  included  who 
have,  perhaps,  only  heard  that  you  have  em- 
bassadors in  a  loreign  land.  Of  these  new 
friends  we  are  glad  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance, if  you  will  allow  this  for  an  introduction, 
and  we  trust  that  you  may  find  pleasure  in 
taking  a  part  in  the  work  \\  hich  the  Lord  has 
conmiitted  to  us. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  well  it  we  could  grasp 
each  other's  hand  and  more  fully  recognize 
our  relations  to  each  other  in  this  work,  and 
thus  get  ourselves  more  fully  in  sympathy.  I 
hope  the  Lord  may  spare  us  all  that  we  may 
labor  together  at  least  during  your  college 
course,  if  we  mav  not  even  meet  in  the  foreign 
land. 

After  expressing  a  kindly  interest  in  West- 
minster, Mr.  Martin  says  : 

"How  it  fills  one  with  new  hope  to  see  the 
way  God  seems  to  be  calling  the  voung  peo- 
ple to  his  help.  If  God  will  only  accept  the 
bodies,  the  brains  and  the  culture  of  the  voung 
people  of  the  church  and  energize  them,  use 
them  as  God  only  can,  what  is  it  that  may  not 
be  done  even  in  our  day  ?  We  mav  be  sure 
He  is  ready  to  do  just  this  very  thing.  Who 
could  draw  back  ?         *  We  expect 

to  spend  a  month  imiuediately  after  going 
down  to  the  plains,  (wiiich  we  expect  to  do 
next  week)  with  one  of  the  old  missionaries, 
getting  some  practical  ideas  of  carrving  on 


\'illage  work.  Before  long  our  field  will  be 
assigned,  and  then  we  shall  find  out  in  a  very 
serious  way  how  much  we  don't  know  about 
the  language. 

The  work  in  the  field  at  large,  in  some  re- 
spects, has  been  progressing  about  as  usual. 
Many  :n-e  confessing  Christ.  In  this  there  is 
much  to  encourage.  In  another  respect,  the 
work  has  been  going  on  in  a  very  unusual 
manner.  In  this  there  is  room  for  discourage- 
ment. Over  two  months  ago  the  Roman 
Catholics  came  into  Sialpote  District.  In 
number  they  were  two  priests  and  a  few  nuns. 
Now  thev  are  a  Bishop,  eleven  or  twelve 
priests  and  an  increased  number  of  the  "Sis- 
ters." They  came  to  break  up  our  mission. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  work  among  the 
heathen.  In  fact,  they  refuse  heathen  apj)li- 
cants  for  baptism.  They  take  those  only  who 
have  been  baptized.  They  advise  heathen 
applicants  to  become  Christians  and  then  they 
accept  them.  Romanism  is  heathenism.  The 
Devil  does  not  often  get  divided  against  him- 
self If  you  do  not  believe  that  Romanism  is 
heathenism  read  Father  Chiniquy's  "Fifty 
Years  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  At  least,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  often  find  a  more  read- 
able book. 

"Their  plan  of  working  is  most  ingenuously 
devised  and  directly  tor  its  purpose.  Rome 
never  works  at  random.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
and  no  injustice  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  fair  and  honorable  means  about  their 
whole  scheme.  Their  first  .step  is  to  stir  up 
dissatisfaction  among  our  Christians,  and  then 
by  various  means  to  entice  them  away.  The 
most  common  inducement,  the  one  without 
which  they  could  accomplish  little,  is  the  free 
use  of  money.  They  actually  buy  their  con- 
verts, paving  so  much  a  month  to  certain 
leaders  to  Ijring  all  along  with  them.  Per- 
haps you  think  such  Christians  are  better  gone 
than  not.     .So  they  are — some  of  t/icni.  We 
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are  getting  this  much  good  out  of  it,  that  the 
church  is  being  thoroughly  jwrged.  But  very 
many  are  deceived  who  are  true  Christians. 
These  people  are  just  out  of  the  lowest  caste 
of  heathenism.  Not  only  are  they  unable  to 
read  and  write,  but  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending only  the  simplest  ideas.  What  do 
they  know  about  the  various  denominations 
represented  in  India?  Of  course,  Roman 
Catholics  are  only  another  sect  in  their  eyes. 
The  Roman  Catholics  represent  themselves  as 
the  only  true  church,  and  the  people  cannot 
dispute  their  claim.  You  would  expect  that 
taking  the  Bible  from  them  would  open  thtir 
eyes.  But  they  have  no  need  to  say  much 
about  this  for  awhile  yet.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  cannot  read.  To  give  the 
money  policy  credence,  to  ease  anv  conscien- 
tious scruples,  they  say  to  them  that  the  Gos- 
pel brings  temporal  blessings  with  its  spiritual; 
that  we  Protestant  missionaries  get  a  certain 
sum  of  money  from  the  church  at  home  for 
every  convert  we  make,  but  instead  of  giving 
it  to  the  people  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  put  it  in 
our  own  pockets,  while  they,  the  true  church, 
give  it  to  the  people.  They  back  this  up  by 
their  apparent  liberality. 

"The  effectiveness  of  this  device  cannot  be 
fully  understood — as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  devices — without  some  knowledge  of 
the  people.  A  large  percentage  of  the  people 
never  own  money.  All  trading  in  the  villages 
is  done  with  grain,  etc.,  so  a  litde  money  is 
a  fearful  temptation.     It  is  perfectlv  safe  to  say 


that  they  have  not  made  a  single  convert  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  likely  that 
the  money  policy  will  be  abandoned  in  time, 
at  least  partially.  It  is  not  characteristic  of 
Rome  to  keep  up  this  kind  of  thing  longer 
than  necessary.  The  money  always  goes  the 
other  way.  But  in  all  our  future  work  we  will 
have  this,  the  church's  worst  enemy,  to  con- 
tend with. 

"A  much  more  formidable  adversary  is 
Rome  than  is  Hinduism  or  Mohammedan- 
ism, because  pitted  against  us  with  no  other 
object  than  our  overthrow.  An  enlightened, 
trained,  subtle  and  aggressive  foe.  And  how 
can  we  account  to  heathen  that  these,  our 
bitterest  enemies  are  so-called  Christians  ! 
But  (iod  has  not  let  all  this  come  in  vain. 
About  all  we  can  do  is  to  instruct  the  people 
and  wait.  There  is  no  small  consolation  in 
contemplating  the  curses  pronounced  on  the 
'beast'  and  the  'judgment  of  the  great 
whore. '  She  who  has  made  the  nations  drunk 
with  the  'wine  of  her  fornications'  must  ere 
long  drink  'the  wine  of  God's  wrath,'  a  fearful 
doom.  In  this  we  can  in  'patience  possess 
our  souls. ' 

"If  you  have  ])ower  at  the  throne,  now  is 
your  time.  You  may  never  find  a  more  needy 
case,  a  more  noble  cause  and  more  definite 
and  sweeping  promises.  .Since  the  'enemy 
has  come  in  like  a  flood'  may  the  '.spirit  of  the 
Lord  lift  uj;  his  standard.' 

Faithfully  your  brother  in  Christ, 

J.  H.  Martin. 


Of  all  the  evils  here  below. 

There's  nothing  we  can  scan, 
That  sickens  like  the  mannish  girl, 

Or  worse— the  girlisli  man. 

[Bradford  Era. 


How  doth  the  bnsy  little  pig  improve  each  shining  hour. 
And  gather  sausages  all  day  from  every  opening  flower  ; 
And  when  the  shades  of  twilight  fall,  he  .slumbers  in  hi.s  sty, 
Or  sings  his  pretty  evening  hymn,  "Root,  little  pig,  or  die." 
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DECEMBER,  1SS9. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Century  Dictionary 
lias  been  received  in  the  college  library.  This 
dictionary  is  being  prepared  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Prof  W.  D.  Whitnev,  of  Yale 
College,  and  when  finished  will  be  the  most 
complete  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
It  will  contain  over  two  hundred  thousand 
words,  about  twice  the  number  found  in  Web- 
ster. The  different  departments,  such  as  the 
sciences  and  mechanics,  are  prepared  by  spe- 
cialists, and  for  this  reason  will  be  very  ac- 
curate in  its  definitions.  It  is  intended  to  be 
an  American  dictionary  and  contains  a  great 
nimiber  of  Americanisms  which  can  be  found 
in  no  other  work.  Tlie  first  volume  is  the 
only  one  yet  published,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  entire  work  is  before  the  jiub- 
lic.  It  is  particularly  intended  for  public  li- 
braries and  will  certainly  be  a  \'aluable  actiui- 
sition  to  the  college  librarv. 


DuRixt;  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
quite  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  library. 
Instead  of  the  dull  em])tv  place  which  it  seemed 


to  be  the  early  jiart  of  the  term,  it  is  now  the 
luisiest  part  ol  the  college.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  time  when  class  essays  are 
due  is  rapidl)'  drawing  near,  but  rather  more 
to  the  fact  that  the  weather  does  not'favor  out- 
door sports,  and  the  student's  time  must  be 
spent  in  his  room.  There  are  always  more 
books  taken  out  of  the  library  the  latter  part 
of  this  term  and  ne.xt  term  than  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Of  course  there  must  be  more  or 
less  reading  done  all  the  time  in  connection 
with  the  different  studies,  but  reading  as  a 
pastime  seems  to  have  its  season.  Would  it 
not  be  well,  then,  for  the  student  to  lay  out 
some  course  in  reading  lor  the  winter  ?  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  would  be  fir  more  bene- 
ficial than  simply  reading,  as  many  do,  what- 
ever comes  handiest.  There  is  no  profession, 
which  a  student  may  think  of  entering  con- 
cerning which  he  can  not  find  books  in  the 
library  which  will  better  prepare  him  for  com- 
mencing it.  Those  in  the  advanced  classes 
could  certainly  do  nothing  better  in  their  spare 
hours  than  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  that 
which  thev  intend  to  make  their  vocation. 


We  ha\'e  often  wondered  why  pedagogy  is 
not  taught  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
more  than  it  is.  (3f  course  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  smaller  colleges,  whose  means  are 
limited,  should  give  a  course  in  this,  but  the 
universities  w  hich  offer  so  many  different  j)ost- 
graduate  courses  should  certainly  give  this 
subject  a  little  attention.  It  is  from  these  uni- 
\-ersities  that  the  smaller  colleges  procure  their 
instructors,  and  \'ery  often  these  instructors, 
while  they  may  stand  high  in  their  class,  know- 
but  litde  about  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
State  recognizes  the  need  of  trained  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  and  so  provides  the 
Normal  school  for  this  purpose.  Great  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  teaching  in  our  public 
schools  has  been  made  by  these  Normals,  and 
why  would  not  the  same  be  true  in  regard  to 
colleges  ?     Whv  could  not  the  universities 
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create  such  a  department  and  place  this  pro- 
fession on  a  par  with  their  medical,  law  and 
divinity  departments  ?  There  are  surely  as 
many  of  their  o^raduates  enter  this  profession 
as  any  of  the  others. 

We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  college 
professors  are  not  competent  for  their  work, 
but  we  believe  that  the  standard  of  teaching- 
in  colleges  could  be  raised  in  this  way  just  as 
much  as  the  standard  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  raised.  A  course  of  this  kind  would 
certainly  be  of  great  aid  to  a  college  graduate 
who  wished  to  make  a  profession  of  teaching. 


A  RECENT  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Yale  has  few 
graduates  among  the  literati  of  the  land,  while 
Harvard  in  earlier  years  produced  more  writers 
of  ability  than  all  other  American  colleges  put 
together,  and  youthful  Johns  Hopkins  has  a 
number  of  graduates  who  have  already  ac- 
quired world-wide  fame  by  their  writings.  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  Harvard  has  always 
encouraged  literary  enthusiasm  among  its  stu- 
dents, sending  them  forth  with  aspirations  for 
authorship  and  editorship.  \'ale  has  con- 
scientiously suppressed  all  such  enthusiasm. 
Johns  Hopkins  has  excelled  Harvard  in  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  early  ventures  in 
literary  fields.  There  is  much  in  these  facts 
and  explanations  for  new  colleges  especially  to 
consider. 


Where  should  the  world's  lair  be  held? 
All  the  large  cities  of  the  country  are  each  pre- 
.senting  their  claims  and  soliciting  aid  and  in- 
fluence in  their  behalf  Philadelphia  was  ap- 
propriately chosen  for  the  celebration  in  1S76 
of  the  centennial  of  national  independence,  as 
New  York  was  in  iSSgof  the  centennial  of  the 
national  constitution.  But  no  city  has  the 
same  claim  to  the  world's  fair  as  these  two 
cities  had  for  the  celebration  of  these  events. 
The  field  is  open  to  all  and  the  locality  that 
presents  the  best  advantages  and  has  the  most 


conveniences  should  be  the  chosen  site.  Mere 
local  benefit  should  not  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. All  Americans  and  attending  for- 
eigners should  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  by  a  mere 
inspection  of  its  outer  edge.  They  should  be 
enabled  to  see  the  boundless,  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  The  exposition  should  be 
distinctively  and  grandly  American .  Chicago 
is  the  best  exj^osition  in  herself  of  American 
enterprise  and  civilization.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  vast  region  of  population,  industry  and 
wealth,  wholly  created  in  the  present  century. 
It  is  in  this  central  capital  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  that  what  is  distinctively 
American  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  man- 
uflictures  can  best  be  seen. 


The  last  division  of  the  Junior  cla.ss  gave 
their  orations  on  Friday  evening  to  a  crowded 
house.  The  class  has  been  honored  each 
evening  with  the  largest  audiences  we  have 
ever  seen  in  the  chapel.  The  orations  all 
through  have  been  of  a  high  order  and  indi- 
cate  a  splendid  contest.  The  following  ora- 
tions have  been  gi\  en  since  our  last  issue : 

The  Herald  of  Revolution  W.  T.  McKee 

Hope— Life's  Giiiriins  Star  Etta  McClelland 

The  Homeless  Nation  Ada  McKee 

Jesuitism  :  The  Ban  ot  This  Nation  E.  N.  McElree 

The  Waldenses  Effie  MoNaugher 

Pride,  Defensive  and  Offensive  Cora  ^^.  Minich 

Landlordism  in  .\merica  Will  VV.  Campbell 

Patriot  and  Traitor  W.  L.  Scott 

Emblems  Albert  B.  Smith 

Principle  vs.  Policy  Craig  Smith 

The  Soldier  of  the  ^  ppian  Way  H  C.  Swearingen 

The  Sunrise  Kingdom  M.  D.  Telford 

True  Americanism  V.  G.  Marks 

Love  vs.  Glory  Thos.  P.  Trimble 

The  Eanatic  in  Reform  Jas.  Witherspoou 

Reading:  How  and  What  Alice  C.  Foster 

The  Tiber  and  the  Thames  W.  R.  Dickson 

Siberia  B.  May  White 

The  Service  of  !^ong  Margaret  King- 

The  Paradox  in  Human  l^ife    Miss  Watson 


A  Loxc;  and  hard  term's  work  has  just 
closed.  Profs.  McCiranahan  and  Swan  have 
demon.strated  their  eminent  fitness  for  the 
positions  they  occu|)v  and  have  scored  a  bril- 
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liant  success.  Tliey  succeed  in  g'cttin_tj  honest 
and  faithful  work  from  the  students,  which  is 
the  highest  test  of  a  professor's  ability.  It  is 
certainly  no  mistake  to  say  that  no  better  work 
has  ever  been  done  than  what  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  term  just  closed.  And 
w  ith  it  all  society  work  has  not  been  neglected. 
As  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  societies 
in  the  one  term  as  is  usually  done  in  the  entire 
year.  After  so  many  weeks  of  poring  over 
books,  the  students  are  anxious  for  the  holi- 
day \  acation  with  its  joys  and  pleasures — for  a 
brief  visit  with  parents  and  friends  at  home. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

— Program  of  the  Recital  given  Thursday 
evening,  Dec.  12th,  in  the  college  chapel  : 


ART  DEPARTMENT. 

This  has  been  a  verv  successful  term  in 
the  Art  Department.  There  have  been 
more  students,  and  more  work  has  been  ac- 
complished than  ever  before.  Miss  Hodgen 
is  a  true  artist  and  the  Board  should  be 
congratulated  on  their  success  in  securing 
such  an  able  instructor. 

Among  some  of  the  pictures  done  this 
term  we  notice  one  of  Tennyson  crayoned 
by  Miss  Sadie  Elliot.    It  is  verv  well  done. 

Miss  Mary  Stewart's  plaque,  decorated 
with  pink  roses,  deserves  notice,  as  also  do 
the  water-lilies  painted  bv  Miss  Carrie 
Kraaer. 

Miss  May  Kennard  has  finished  a  study 
of  stags  in  crayon. 

The  Ladies'  Hall  has  been  presented  with 
a  crayon  picture  done  by  Miss  Margaret 
Anderson.  The  scene  is  a  return  from  the 
hunt,  and  the  horses  are  laden  with  stags. 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture  and  is  excellently 
done. 


— Prof,  to  Soph  in  New  Testament  His- 
tory—-'What  kind  of  a  vow  had  John  on 
him  ?"  Soph. — "The  vow  of  an  Israelite 
(Nazarite )." 


WagiKT. 

Misses  Clara  L 
Carapana. 

Merkel. 
Verdi. 


(imino'l. 
VerJi. 


Weber. 


Schumann. 
Misses  Florence 


PART  I. 
Overture  to  Tannliauser, 

Arraiigod  for  violin,  piano  and  organ, 
Whissen,  Mary  Johnson  and  Prof.  Austin. 
Una  Gita  in  Gondola. 
Miss  Jessie  McNangher. 
Wallz  in  A  Hat, 

Miss  May  McCreary. 
f  Sceua— Tutto  e  dcserto, 
(.\ria— II  Balen. 
Mr.  Will  W.  Campbell. 
Praise  Ye  the  Father, 
Pilgrim  Chorus, 

Chorus  Cla  .s. 
I'oUaeca  Brillante,  Op.  72, 

Miss  Mary  Johnson 
The  Meiry  Huntsman, 
Mealy,  Lizzie  Gibson,  Jennie  B'oster  and 
Belle  Comin. 

PAP.T  II. 


Weber.  .Inb  1  Overture, 

.\rranged  lor  piano  duet. 
Misses  Lizzie  Gibson  and  Etta  McClellan. 
Lassen.  Birdling,  Whither  Away  ? 

Miss  Florv  nee  Mealy. 
Sehuljert-Hellcr.     Erl  King, 

Mr.  Ktcd  McClure. 
I  iumbert.  Cheerfulness. 

Misses  Jessie  and  Etlio  MoNaugher. 
Singelce.  Fantaisie  Pastorale, 

Miss  Clara  L  Whissen. 
Eckert.  S\vi.ss  Ec^ho  Song, 

Miss  Lizzie  Gibson. 
Clark.  March  Aux  Hamlieaux, 

Arranged  for  two  vioUus,  piano  duet  and  organ, 
Miss  Clara  L  IWhis.sen.  Reed  McClure,  Misses  Lillian  Marshall, 

Alice  Semple  and  Prof.  Austin. 
Mendelssohn.        oh.  Great  is  the  Oepth, 
Pinsuti.  Good-night,  (iood-mght.  Beloved. 

Ch(irus  Class. 

This  is  certainly  the  best  recital  the  Mu- 
sical Department  has  ever  given.  Every 
piece  was  well  rendered  and  highly  enjoyed 
by  the  appreciative  audience.  The  open- 
ing number  deserves  special  mention.  The 
violin  music  in  our  recitals  is  a  new  feature, 
and  Miss  Whissen's  and  Mr.  McClure's 
playing  was  much  enjoyed.  Miss  Whissen 
was  heartily  encored  after  her  solo,  but  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  program  she 
did  not  appear.  This  was  the  first  appearance 
of  the  young  ladies'  quartette.  "The  Merry 
Huntsman"  was  beautifully  rendered,  and 
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all  were  sorry  they  lind  but  the  one  per- 
formance. The  piano  and  vocal  solos  were 
all  good,  and  the  duet  sung  by  Misses  Jes- 
sie and  Effie  McNauglier  was  very  highlv 
spoken  of. 

The  chorus  class  is  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  much  improvement  can  be  no- 
ticed over  last  year.  The  accompaniment 
by  the  orchestra  added  much  to  the  cho- 
ruses. The  orchestra  consisted  of  Miss 
Whissen,  violin,  Mr.  Reed  McClure,  violin, 
Mr.  Will  Campbell,  bass  horn,  Mr.  Will 
Lock,  coronet.  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  piano. 

Prof.  Austin  deserves  much  praise  for 
the  work  he  has  done  in  the  past  in  build- 
ing up  the  Musical  Department  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition 
at  present. 


RULES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

1.  Have  a  fixed  purpose  or  plan  for  ev- 
ery day. 

2.  Be  industrious. 

3.  Be  persevering. 

4.  Be  punctual. 

5.  Be  an  early  riser. 

6.  Learn  something  from  every  man  vou 
meet. 

7.  Form  fixed  principles. 

8.  Be  neat  in  you  attire. 

9.  Do  everything  well. 

10.  Be  master  of  your  temper. 


— One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Senior  class 
cramming  for  examination,  Endeavored  to 
learn  thought  processes  by  Laws  of  As- 
sociations. The  following  was  her  scheme: 
Accounting  for — Aiken;  Abstraction  — Alter: 
Generalization — Goe bring;  Judging — John 
McElree;  Reasoning — Ralston.  But  alas, 
when  "What  are  five  thot  processes," 
was  given  in  examination,  only  the  gentle- 
men could  be  recalled.  The  thought  pro- 
cesses were — a  minus  quantity. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— E-x-a-m-i-n-a-t-i-o-n-s. 
— The  crack  skater — Young. 

—  Done  up  brown — Junior  orations. 
— There  was  some  skating  last  week. 
— The  Sophs'  motto — Nullo  Secundus. 
— Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  '75,  was  at  home  last 

week. 

—  Kennedy  has  purchased  a  very  fine 
guitar. 

— The  Sophomores  have  made  quite  a 
strike.  | 

— W.  E.  Piu-vis,  '87,  spent  Thanksgivingi 
in  town. 

— Three  ninirods — Lindsay,  Kennedy  and 
Mclntvre. 

— E.  B.  Ferguson  spent  his  Thanksgiving 
with  Wallace. 

— The  HoLLAii  exchanges  with  50  or  60 
college  papers. 

— Prof.  McGranahan  spent  Thanksgiv- 
ing in  Allegheny. 

— What's  the  matter  with  Campbell's 
music  at  chorus  ?    Flies  on  it. 

— A.  S.  and  Ed.  Bailey  were  called  home 
this  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

—  Prof.  McGranahan  has  given  the 
Sophomore  subjects  for  essays  in  Ars 
Poetica. 

— Pres.  Ferguson  read  a  paper  before  the 
Yoimg  People's  Convention  which  met  in 
New  Castle  Dec.  3. 

—  Has  Prof  Swan  crushed  all  the  music 
out  (jf  the  Juniors  by  requiring  them  to  ab- 
sorb too  much  chemistry  ?  | 

— It  is  said  that  practice  makes  perfect. 
But  a  man  will  drop  a  hot  plate  as  readily 
the  first  time  as  afterwards. 

—  McKeIvy  is  to  give  six  or  seven  elocu- 
tionary entertainments  during  the  holidays. 
Mar.  is  ;in  enterprising  student. 
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— J.  M.  Robertson,  '88,  lias  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  professor  in  physics 
and  is  now  attending  the  seminary. 

—  Did  you  see  the  new  breaks  last  Friday 
night  ?  If  you  did,  please  don't  mention 
them,     it  might  discourage  the  boys. 

— Recording  Secretary  (a  student  in 
chemistry),  reading  minutes — "Sentimental 
debate.    No  precipitates"  (p.iriicipants). 

—  Dr.  W.  J.  Robinson  vyas  elected  presi- 
dent of  The  Western  Peniisylyania  Sabbath 
Association,  which  met  in  Allegheny  Dec.  4. 

— The  Seniors  don't  need  to  study  gram- 
mat.  Oh,  no  I  Doctor— "Give  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  eat."    Senior — "Eat,  et,  etten." 

—Miss  Bertie  Caldwell,  of  Hickory,  Wash- 
ington county.  Pa.,  visited  her  friend,  Clara 
McConneli,  during  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

— Donald  McCall,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '90,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  at  North  Troy, 
N.Y. 

—  H.  C.  S.  and  Wm.  M.  A.,  Take  Notice. 
Any  one  found  (courting)  in  the  Leagorean 
Society  Hall  will  hereafter  be  subject  to 
heavy  fine. 

— Arrangements  will  be  made,  if  possible, 
for  all  Juniors  desiring  to  take  chemistry 
in  the  Senior  year  to  have  it  the  next  two 
terms  also. 

— M.  M.  Kilpatrick,  of  the  class  of  '89  at 
Monmouth,  formerly  a  student  here,  and 
R.  T.  Campbell,  '86,  are  attending  the 
Xenia  Seminary. 

— J.  W  Hutchison,  '87,  and  Miss  Camp- 
bell, of  Bradford,  were  married  a  few  weeks 
since.  He  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Butler  court. 

— Why  ought  Harr  to  have  felt  good  on 
Thanksgiving  ?  Because  he  had  a  whole 
turkey  to  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  club 
had  to  help  pay  for  it. 


— To  the  Seniors,  who  think  that  their 
examination  in  Psychology  was  "the  most 
unkindest  cut  of  all,"  we  would  say  that 
time  heals  all  wounds. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  thinks  there  is  one  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  sun  shine  on  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Senior  class,  in  that  it 
keeps  them  warm. 

— Miss  Jennie  Richards  was  called  home 
this  week  by  the  death  of  her  brother.  She 
has  the  sympathy  oi  her  many  friends  here 
in  her  bereavement. 

— The  Ladies'  College  Quartette  is  prac- 
ticing regularly  this  term.  It  has  not  sung 
in  public  yet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  good  quartette. 

It  is  thought  the  gentlemen  will  heed  this 
letter  as,  it  will  be  remembered  they  had 
some  trouble  last  summer  with  the  men 
dressed  in  blue.    "It's  no  use.  boys." 

-Among  the  alumni  of  Westminster  there 
are  four  college  presidents,  viz  :  McMi- 
chael,  of  Monmouth;  Irons,  of  Muskingum; 
Spencer,  of  Cooper,  and  Crowe,  of  James- 
town. 

— It  is  said  that  pride  goes  before  a  fall,  but 
McKelvey,  Smith  and  Russell  were  ready 
last  Thursday  morning  to  affirm  that  pride 
was  nowhere  when  compared  with  icy 
streets. 

— In  the  mission  in  Egypt  W.  H.  Harvey, 
'62,  has  been  very  ill,  but  is,  fortunately, 
quite  restored.  Rev.  John  Giffin,  '71,  and 
family  have  safely  arrived  in  Cairo,  their 
station  at  present. 

— An  old  pnjverb  says  tliat  the  best  throw 
of  the  "Dice"  is  to  throw  them  away,  but 
we  are  inclined  tf)  think  that  the  Sophs 
are  not  so  conscientious  and  will  stick  to 
theirs  as  long  as  they  can. 

— The  committees  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  articles  of  confederation  for  the  society 
contest  were,  Adelphic,  R.  L.  Ralston,  D.  S. 
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L.  McNary,  M.  VV.  Keith.  Philo,  S.  M. 
Goehring:,  E.  H.  Wallace,  R.  K.  Aiken. 

— Ah,  there  !  who  did  you  say  did  ? 
Well,  we  won't  say  who  this  time,  but  we 
insist  on  havino^  the  hall  lamp  extinguished 
when  Jacob  and  Rachel  meet  again,  lest 
lost  opportunity  make //.f  do  the  weeping. 

— Prof.  McGranahan  preached  at  No.  8 
school  house  last  Sabbath  afternoon.  The 
Sabbath  SchooT which  Bovard,  Given,  Mc 
Nary  and  Keith  have  been  conducting  there 
was  suspended  on  that  day  for  the  winter. 

— Rev.  J.  P.  McKee,  '68,  of  the  India  mis- 
sion, has  asked,  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician  and  on  recommendation  of  the 
Board,  to  return  to  this  country  for  his 
recuperation.  The  B(jard  has  granted  his 
request. 

— Sufficient  money  has  been  raised  to 
erect  a  telegraph  line  from  Wilmington  to 
connect  with  the  line  at  Fayetteville,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  in  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Mitchell,  the  druggist,  will  be 
the  operator. 

— Brownlee  and  Dawson  now  come  to 
school  on  the  railroad.  They  have  Dur- 
chased  a  speeder  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon  riding  this  railroad 
tricycle.  They  come  five  miles  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

— To  hear  the  Seniors  talking  German 
an  American  would  almost  think  he  had 
been  transported  to  that  country,  but  we 
feel  safe  in  saying,  that  if  a  German  heard 
it  he  would  wonder  whether  they  were  talk- 
ing Latin  or  Greek. 

— J.  S.  Swoggcr,  '89,  who  came  home  from 
the  seminary  this  fall  with  the  typhoid 
fever,  was  in  town  Monday.  K.  W.  McFar- 
land,  '88,  also  a  theological  student,  and 
who  took  the  fever  at  the  same  time,  is  able 
to  be  around  at  home. 

— The  Seniors   have  passed  their  final 


examination  in  Psychology.  Theyspentthe 
second  hour  in  sharpening  their  pencils,  j 
The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  , 
in  answering  knotty  points  abstracted  from  ,5 
Porter's  Mental  Science.  p 

— The  product  of  the  Sophomore  brain  is 
wonderful.    Mclntire  has  handed  to  Miss  i 
McLaughry  the  first  volume  of  his  treatise 
on  '"The  Development  of  English  Litera-  j 
ture,"  which  will  be  published  in  octavo  i 
volumes  of  seventy  pages.  |  ii 

—  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senior  class,  ' 
who  spend  their  time  during  recitation''' 
catching  flies,  will  purchase  5  cents  vvorthlj'' 
of  "stick  'em  fast"  Hypaper  they  will  save  * 
a  great  deal  of  labor  and  also  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  recitation.  I( 

— The  entertainment  given  by  Leland  T.  '' 
Powers  Monday  night  was  a  success.  He 

CI 

impersonated  the  characters  of  David  Gar- 
rick.    Mr.  Pcjwers  possesses  rare  ability  as  " 
an  impersonator.    A   large  audience  was 
present  and  was  highly  entertained.  '  " 

— There  appeal s  to  be  some  dissatisfac-  j 
tion    over  a  mistake   or  two  made  in  the 
list  of  mashes  in  the  last  issue.    If  the  per- 

II 

sons  who  are  dissatisfied  will  tell  the  editor  p 
what  name  to  insert  in  the  place  of  the  one  , 
published  he  will  gladly  rectify  the  mis-,, 
take. 

— .\n  exnsperatingcondition — When  Rus- 
sell, leaving  his  keys  in  his  trunk,  bv  acci- 

.  .11 
dent  closed  the  self  locking  door  of  his,,, 

room  and  had  to  run  to  another  part  of  the 
town    to  get  a  key  from    his    room-mate  ,  j, 
when  it  was  almost  time  to  start  to  Chapel. 

— The  societies  met  and  elected  the  fol-u 
lowing  contestants  Tuesday  night:  x\del- ,  i' 
phic  —  debater,  R.  L.  Ralston  ;  orator,  D,  S. 
L.  McNary  ;  essayist,  H.  F.  Given  ;  declaim-  > 
er,  M.  W.  Keith.  Philo— debater,  R.  K. 
Aiken;  orator,  E.  H.  Wallace;  essayist,  C.  ,  ^ 
W.  Smith  :  derlaimer,  A.  B.  Smith. 
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— The  danger  of  using  slang  was  illus- 
trated" recently  in  the  case  of  a  third  Prep, 
who,  being  out  of  humor  with  a  Jun'or, 
said  to  him,  "dog  on  you,"  and  immediately 
pitched  onto  him.  As  none  of  the  canine 
race  were  in  sight  the  Junior  would  like  to 
know  where  that  dog  came  from. 

— It  is  doubted  whether  McClymonds  has 
a,  Bible  or  not.  This  is  a  very  uncharitable 
doubt.  But,  however,  it  is  noticed  that  in- 
stead of  bringing  one  of  his  own  to  New 
Testament  history  he  captures  the  one  in 
".he  chapel  after  the  professors  have  vacated 
;he  room.  This  is  certainly  a  very  wicked 
\ct. 

— Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  college  have 
"ormed  a  Y.  VV".  C.  A.  The  following  officers 
lave  been  elected  ;  Presidetit.  Miss  Mc- 
Laughry;  Vice  President,  Miss  flodgen;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Miss  King  ;  Correspond- 
ng  Secretary,  Miss  Bell  ;  Treasurer,  Miss 
i'eebles.  All  the  ladies  are  requested  to  at- 
end. 

— A  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Dhapel  Sabbath  afternoon.  Miss  Spencer 
ed  the  meeting.  Miss  Donaldson  read  a 
ijaper  on  Mission  Work  in  Persia.  D. 
^.  Smith  then  spoke  on  Evangeliza- 
ion  of  Cities.  Miss  Spencer  read  a  letter 
rom  Rev.  Mr  Martin.  The  meeting  was 
j^ery  interesting. 

— The  ladies  at  the  hall  wish  to  take  this 
i^ay  of  expressing  their  thanks  to  Miss 
dargaret  Anderson  for  the  picture  she  has 
rayoned  and  so  kindly  presented  to  them, 
phis  is  the  second  gift  of  the  kind  that  the 
lall  has  received.  If  more  of  the  ladies 
v'ould  follow  this  example  tiie  parlors 
■  /ould  present  a  more  homelike  appearance. 

— The  library  recently  purchased  The 
Century  Dictionary.  This  work  is  edited 
'  >Y  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent 
ducators  and  scientific  men  of  the  day  and 
5  a  comprehensive  one,  consisting  of  six 


large  volumes.  It  costs  $90.  This  is  some- 
thing which  the  library  evidently  needed  as 
it  did  not  have  an  English  dictionary  in  its 
collection. 

— Two  Sophs  discussing  Bible  history  in 
view  of  examinati(jn.  One  was  vividlv  por- 
traying to  the  other  what  Zacharias  saw 
after  he  received  his  sight,  when  the  other 
interrupted  him,  telling  him  that  was  what 
he  heard  after  he  received  his  hearing.  A 
third  party  with  difficulty  persuaded  them 
that  he  was  neither  deaf  nor  blind,  but  had 
only  lost  his  speech. 

— The  fall  term  of  Waitesburg  Academy, 
Washington,  T.  M  McKinney,  principal, 
closed  Nov.  27th  with  sixty-five  students. 
The  second  term  opened  Dec.  2.  Com- 
mencement is  May  28.  He  says  he  is  going 
to  hunt  grizzlies  in  the  Blue  Mtnintains  next 
summer.  We  wish  him  success.  May  be 
he  will  pay  his  subscription  to  the  Holcad 
in  bear  skins,  then. 

— The  morning  train  on  the  Sharpsville 
R.  R.  n(nv  gets  here  about  9  o'clock  instead 
of  10.  It  caused  some  folks  to  be  left  Monday 
morning,  and  three  young  men  who  arrived 
at  the  station  a  few  minutes  before  nine,  and 
who  did  not  wish  to  wait  for  one  hour, 
started  to  walk  to  the  Junction.  Imagine 
their  surprise  and  chagrin  when  the  train 
thundered  by  them  a  half  mile  below  the 
station.  The  road  officials  had  better  steer 
clear  of  these  boys  until  their  wrath  dies 
away 

— It  now  draws  near  the  time  when  the 
"Bookagents  of  Westminster"  commence 
the  work  of  filling  the  orders  for  books 
taken  during  last  vacation.  The  following 
is  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  the  many  letters 
lately  received  by  the  agents  : 

"deer  sirs  if  you  p. ease  don't  Send  that 
Book  for  i  cant  tak  it  as  my  Husband  for 
bids  it  and  i  cant  tak  it  i  had  not  in  tended 
that  he  should  no  and  he  got  the  notice 
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now  oblige  me  as  i  have  to  do  as  he  sais 
done  com  to  the  hoose  pleas  and  sav  me 
trouble  done  com  please  i  bes>  of  you 
dont." 

—  How  the  Seniors  spent  their  Thanks- 
giving :  Van  Eaton,  at  Mercer  ;  Bovard,  at 
East  Brook  ;  Porter,  at  home  ;  Alter  and 
Ralston  are  supposed  to  have  gone  into 
oblivion  for  the  time  ;  Goehring,  at  home  ; 
McElree,  at  the  hall  ;  Wallace  is  thought  to 
have  gone  to  Allegheny  ;  Baily,  Donaldson 
and  McClymonds,  on  Smith's  corner  ;  Mc- 
Nary,  in  Houston's  backyard  ;  Ferguson 
dissappeared  Wednesdav  morning  and  was 
not  seen  again  until  Saturday;  Dixon,  at  Don- 
aldson ;  Misses  Bell,  Reed,  Sr.,  Reed,  Jr., 
Hanna.  Ferguson,  Donaldson  and  Burgess 
stayed  in  town  ;  Miss  King  went  to  Alle- 
gheny ;  Miss  McClelland,  at  home  ;  Miss 
Byers,  at  home. 

—  If  the  trustees  of  the  college  could  be 
induced  to  provide  the  dormitory  with  to- 
boggans it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  in- 
stitution— leaving  out  of  view  the  benefits 
to  the  constitution.  When  the  icy  days  of 
winter  come  the  liall  has  a  good  to- 
boggan slide  in  the  shape  of  the  boardwalk 
to  the  building.  It  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sliding 
done  anyway  on  this  walk,  though  so  often 
it  is  unexpected,  and  is  therefore  indulged 
in  at  the  expense  of  deranging  or  of  im- 
pairing the  person's  attire.  Toboggans 
would  obviate  this  difficulty  by  allowing 
the  ladies  to  glide  swiftly  and  siu'ely  over 
the  slippery  walk.  This  article  does  not 
say  how  or  where  they  would  stop,  but  as 
Sampson  lives  below  the  walk,  and  that 
name  is  associated  with  overcoming  the 
most  serious  difficulties,  we  presume  there 
will  be  no  trouble  on  tliis  score.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  pursue  the  subject  further  by  ar- 
guing the  healthful  recreation  and  the 
many  other  advantages  which  would  come 
from  this.    These  are  evident  to  the  candid 


observer.  On  the  whole,  permit  us  to  say 
that  such  a  project  will  commend  itself  to 
everyone  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
the  ladies'  hall. 

— The  Senior  class  is  often  favored  by  a 
few  pleasing  and  instructive  remarks  by 
Dr.  Ferguson  before  recitation.  But  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  6th,  his  remarks 
were  on  an  entirely  new  subject.  He  began 
by  saying  that  "you  have  all  heard  of  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  and  even  of  the  more 
modern  self-sacrifice  of  Father  Damein,  but 
an  equally  admirable  exhibition  of  this  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  self-sacrifice  has  found  expres- 
sion among  your  own  number.  I  think  it 
due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  f;lass  that  they 
be  informed  concerning  the  sympathy  that 
has  been  displayed  by  the  laides  of  the 
olass  for  them  in  their  banishment  to  the 
regions  of  Greenland." 

These  remarks  were  called  forth  by  the 
following  paper  which  has  been  handed  to 
the  faculty; 

•'To  the  Faculty  of  Westminster  College: 
We,  the  ladies  of  the  Senior  class,  having 
noticed  the  apparent  discomfort  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  gentleman  of  our  class,  out  of 
sympathy  for  them,  respectfully  offer  to  ex- 
change seats  with  them  in  chapel. 

"Ladies  o  f  the  Senior  Class." 

From  the  puzzled  looks  on  the  faces  of 
the  gentleman  of  the  class,  they  had  evi- 
dently never  heard  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
One  of  them  axiously  inquired,  "Is  any  one 
dead,  Doctor  ?" 

The  faculty  have  not  seen  fit  to  require 
this  self-sacrifice  of  the  ladies,  but  such  a 
beautiful  expression  of  one  of  the  Christian 
graces  can  not  be  made  without  some  good 
efYect. 


— Good  company  and  good  conversation 
are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue. 
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EXCHANGES. 

— It  is  not  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  fate. 

But  git-iip-and-git  that  makes  men  great.— Kx. 

— The  Woo-ster  foot  ball  team  covered  it- 
self with  glory  at  Denison.    Score,  50  to  o. 

— The  Freshman  yell  at  Vale  is  "Bric-a-ke.x- 
ke.\  coa.x,  bric-a-ke.\-kex  coa.\,  who-up, 
who-up. ' ' 

— The  University  of  Michigan  recently  j^re- 
sented  a  sight,  which  for  its  kind,  has  ne\'er 
been  surpassed  in  the  United  States.  Twenty- 
five  himdred  students  stood  with  unco\'ered 
heads  in  honor  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress as  it  passed  through  their  ranks. 
Such  an  array  of  laborers  in  the  diamond 
fields  of  thought  is  a  grand  and  untique  sight. 

— The  great  foot  ball  game  between  Prince- 
ton and  Yale,  which  has  long  been  looked 
forward  to  by  eastern  college  men,  took  place 
Nov.  28,  with  a  splendid  triumph  for  Prince- 
ton. It  is  said  that  2,500  spectators  wifness- 
ed  the  game,  which  was  exciting"  through- 
out. The  Princeton  team  has  been 
\  ictorious  in  every  game  in  ^\•hich  it  has  partici- 
pated this  fall. 

— The  Faculty  of  Woosier  have  passed  an 
edict  that  students  attending  the  university 
shall  dance  no  more  while  in  college.  Theii 
last  entertainment  was  in  somewavs  a  nov- 
elty. To  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  fair 
sex,  some  of  the  young  men  were  attired  in 
neatly  fitting  and  handsome  Motiier  Hub- 
bard dresses,  others  in  gorgeous  silks. 
With  this  entertainment  the  Wooster  stu- 
dents bid  farewell  to  tiie  dance. 

— The  University  contains  a  well- 

written  article  on  gymnastic  exercises.  It 
strongly  advocates  a  regular  system  of  such 
exercises  and  shows  their  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dent. A  strong  mind  with  a  weak,  un- 
healthy body  is  certainly  an  impossibility. 
Too  often  on  Commencement  days  as 
we  view  the  graduating  class  we  see  a  great 
immber  honored  with  the  double  degree. 


A.  B.  and  C.  C. — cemetery  candidate.  If  a 
college  supportsno  gymnasium  the  students 
ought  not  neglect  to  take  exercise  in  some 
other  manner. 

— ^The  December  number  of  the  Lantern 
contains  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"Thanksgiving  dav."  It  places  this  day 
first  among  cnir  holidays  and  certainly  has 
made  a  wise  conclusion.  On  this  day  all  the 
sweet  delicacies  of  summer  are  poured  to 
replenish  the  festive  board  with  pies,  pies, 
"apple,  mince  and  pumpkin."  "Wnat  moist- 
ens the  lips,  and  what  brightens  the  eye,  what 
brings  back  the  past  like  the  rich  pumpkin 
piel"  Certainly  the  exchange  editor  could 
not  have  been  present  at  the  festive  board 
as  his  department  seems  to  be  in  a  famished 
condition. 

— The  November  number  of  the  Aurora 
contains  some  sound  opinions  on  the  possi- 
bilities and  elevating  of  the  negro.  "Edu- 
cation of  the  Negro"  is  an  article  worthy  of 
perusal.  It  depicts  the  wonderful  strides 
of  the  dusky  race  in  intellectual  and  moral 
advancement.  It  claims,  and  chat  truly, 
that  the  negro  must  elevate  himself  and  not 
depend  entirely  upon  outside  aid  If  this 
idea  could  find  a  resting  place  in  more  of 
their  minds  the  race  problem  would  soon 
work  out  its  own  solution.  The  paper  is 
not  pompous  in  its  appearance,  but  when 
we  consider  that  it  comes  from  what  knew 
nothing  but  slavery  a  few  years  since,  it 
certainly  takes  no  mean  place  among  our 
exchanges. 

— W'e  gladly  welcome  the  Sibyl,  a  paper 
of  the  highest  standard.  It  contains  a  story 
entitled,  "A  Shell's  Secret,"  which  deserves 
special  mention  on  account  of  its  striking  charac- 
ters and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they 
are  protrayed.  The  article,  "What  the  Se.xes 
Would  Do  if  They  Could  Change  Places," 
contains  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  promi- 
nent men,   and  from  the  tenor  of  their  re- 
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marks  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
about  as  well  off  with  them  in  their  own 
places.  Could  the  ladies  only  change  places 
wonders  would  be  done.  One  says:  If  I  were 
a  man,  I  would  become  either  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral or  President  ol  the  United  States,  and 
make  good  use  of  my  spare  dollars  in  endow- 
ing poor  colleges.  Ladies,  please  do  not 
change  places,  as  these  wee  offices  are  not 
too  numerous  for  the  men.  If  endowing  poor 
colleges  is  altissiinuui  sfiidii/m  of  your  souls, 
remember  that  a  field  of  charity  belongs  alike 
to  you.  Be  contented  with  your  lot,  e'n 
though  your  college  clays  in  your  isolated 
home  seems  at  times  to  partake  of  night. 
Strive  to  keep  your  paper  in  the  future  as  it  is 
now,  a  model,  and  let  the  editors  of  other 
college  papers  know  that  the  lady  editors  of 
the  Sibyl  are  literary  jewels  worthy  oi  being 
sought. 

— The  College  Olio  contains  an  article  on 
the  late  political  campaign  in  Ohio,  with 
which  we  do  not  thoroughly  agree.  Al- 
though such  subjects  are  not  generally  dis- 
cussed in  college  papers,  but  when  such  is 
so,  they  should  be  treated  'n  a  discreet 
manner.  Does  not  a  college  paper,  when 
it  calls  the  chief  magistrate  of  its  State  "a 
mud  slinger,  a  rascal,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
character,"  bring  itself  on  a  par  with 
the  partisan  journal  ?  Governor  Foraker 
and  Governor-elect  Campbell  are  cer- 
tainly men  of  honor.  True,  they  are  poli- 
ticians of  the  deepest  hue,  but  a  man 
can  be  a  politician  and  at  the  same 
time  be  honest  and  a  sterling  statesman. 
We  must  have  politicians  or  no  politics;  and 
without  politics  government  has  proven  a 
failure.  To  have  a  live,  energetic  govern- 
ment— a  governm.ent  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— such  must  politics  be.  If  a  preacher 
desires  to  succeed  and  not  become  an  object 
of  church  charity,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 
lawyer  not  to  be  carried  "over  the  hills  to 
the  poor  house,"  he  must  be  energetic  and 


active.  If  a  statesman  desires  to  succeed 
and  to  cause  his  party  to  wear  the  chaplet 
of  victory,  he  must  be  a  politician  of  the 
deepest  dye,  with  honesty  as  his  guiding 
star. 


A  LESSON  FOR  THE  HOUR. 
Young  man,  a  fortune  that  "sticks"  was 
never  made  in  a  few  years.  If  you  think  dif- 
ferently, turn  your  eyes  to  our  State  prisons, 
where  you  will  find  hosts  of  mushroom  mil- 
lionaires. And  look  across  the  border  to  Can- 
ada and  vou  will  find  others  of  the  same  ilk. 
Young  man,  remember  that  the  only  "royal 
road  to  wealth"  is  through  honesty,  industry, 
and  a  will  to  overcome  opposition.  The  world 
is  full  of  just  such  men,  who  have  wended 
their  way  to  opulence  through  the  slow  degree 
of  hard  labor  and  self-sacrifice.  They  pass 
the  sunset  of  their  lives  in  happiness  and  peace. 
The  scoundrels  who  "make  their  millions  in  a 
minute,"  so  to  speak,  are  sure  to  be  tormented 
sooner  or  later,  in  this  world,  whatever  may 
be  their  lot  hereafter.  Young  man  !  we  dis- 
card that  hackneyed  phrase  that  '  'honesty  is 
the  best  policy."  You  don't  need  to  use  any 
'  'policy' '  about  it.  A  straightforward,  honest, 
industrious  life,  no  matter  what  the  calling 
mav  be,  will  lead  to  a  moderate  fortune  and 
every  comfort  life  can  yield.  You  have  your 
choice  of  the  paths.    Choose  for  yourself 


— If  vour  hands  cannot  be  usefully  em- 
ployed attend  to  the  cultivation  of  your 
mind. 

— It  was  in  a  Boston  private  school  of 
fashionable  repute,  and  the  class  of  young 
ladies,  vvlio  had  been  studying  the  History 
and  the  Constitution  oi  the  United  States, 
were  under  examination.  "How  is  law 
made?"  said  the  instructor.  "Oh!"  said  a 
tailor-made  damsel,  cheerily,  "the  Senate 
has  to  ratify  it  and  then  the  President  has 
to  veto  it." 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  TANNHAUSER. 


A  MEDI.EVAI.  LEGEND  DONE  INTO  RHYME,  BV  .lOHN  T.  NAPIER. 


Oil,  sweet  is  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 

And  sweet  is  the  vesper  bell. 
And  sweet  is  the  earth  to  a  soul  escaped 

From  the  treacherous  joys  of  hell. 
As  the  cool  breeze  kisses  his  burning  brow, 

And  plays  with  his  tangled  hair, 
And  again  in  his  burdened  heart  there  stir 

The  words  of  a  holy  prayer ! 

To  the  little  church  by  the  Venus  Hill 

Tannhauser,  weary,  came  ; 
And  in  the  ears  of  the  awestmck  priest 

He  poured  his  tale  of  shame  : 
How  in  despite  of  the  grace  of  our  Ixjrd, 

He  had  sold  his  soul  to  ill. 
And  for  seven  long  years  with  tiends  had  dwelt 

Within  the  Venus  Hill. 

And  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  cheek  was  tliin. 

As  he  knelt  his  tale  to  tell. 
And  still  in  his  sunken  orbs  there  gleamed 

An  ember  lit  of  hell. 
But  the  trembling  jjriest  in  silence  heard. 

And  looked  in  the  passionate  face. 
As  it  made  confession  of  sin  and  prayed 

For  the  words  of  pardoning  grace. 

Tne  tale  was  told,  yet  the  words  came  not 

To  answer  his  eager  prayer  ; 
For  the  old  priest's  eyes  with  doubt  were  filled. 

And  his  face  was  seamed  with  care  :— 
Till  in  horror  he  spake  :  "Go  forth,  my  son, 

Xor  wait  for  words  of  mine  : 
(iod  gives  no  message  of  pardon  or  peace 

For  a  guilt  so  great  as  thine." 

Forth  from  the  church  Tannhauser  went. 
And  he  wandered  a  year  and  a  day  ; 

And  ever  his  tale  to  God's  priests  he  told. 
And  ever  he  went  awav 


Without  the  words  of  absolving  power, 

Without  a  message  of  hope  ; 
Till  his  weary  wanderings  brought  him  to  Rome, 

And  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope. 

In  the  ears  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  he  told 

The  tale  of  his  guilt  and  shame  ; 
And  he  prayed  for  the  words  of  pardon,  spoke 

In  Christ's  most  Holy  Name. 
But  Urban,  with  horror  and  loathing,  cried  ; 

"As  soon  will  this  staff  of  mine 
Bear  blossoms  and  fruit,  as  God  will  cleanse 

T(j  whiteness  a  sin  like  thine." 

So  Tannhauser  bitterly  turned  away. 

Rejected  of  aught  but  ill  : 
And  he  hastened,  unshrived,  to  the  tiends  again, 

Wlio  dwell  in  the  Venus  hill. 
But  three  days  after  he  went  from  Rome 

Tne  Pope's  staff  blossomed  amain. 
And  LIrbau  learned,  too  late,  to  grant 

What  the  pilgrim  had  sought  in  vain, 

O  ye  who  are  set  the  message  to  bear 

Of  our  dear  Lord's  pardoning  grace, 
Who  lift  at  his  altar  holy  hands 

For  his  people  in  every  place, 
Let  not  your  harshness  or  doubt  oflfend 

The  sinners  for  whom  he  died. 
But  know  that  the  blackest  sin  grows  white; 

In  the  blood  of  the  Crucified. 

How  crimson  soever  the  stain  of  guilt. 

How  shameful  soever  the  sin, 
Shut  not  the  gate  on  the  penitent 

When  he  fain  would  enter  in. 
For  the  rod  may  bud,  and  the  dry  bones  live. 

And  tlie  midnight  be  clearest  day. 
But  our  Lord's  sweet  mercy  will  never  turn 

A  seeking  snul  away. 
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THE  WALDENSES. 


Open  the  history  ot'  Christianity  where  you 
please  and  you  will  meet  portrayed  before  you 
the  wonder  working  hand  of  God  stretched 
out  to  protect  his  people,  and  to  overrule  men 
and  events  to  the  praise  of  his  name  and  the 
furtherance  of  his  gracious  plans. 

The  Waldenses,  though  they  endured  severe 
hardships  and  trials  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  valley  of  Piedmont,  made  a  stand  against 
Catholicism  that  has  caused  their  name  to 
shine  bright  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
The  victories  they  gained,  the  sufferings  they 
bore  for  conscience'  sake,  the  deliverances 
they  experienced,  constitute  one  of  the  strong- 
est pages  in  human  annals.  Turning  for  a 
moment  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Walden- 
ses, we  find  that  they  agreed  essentially  with 
those  of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  believed  in  the  twelve  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  rejected  the  worship 
of  saints  with  their  festivals  and  vigils,  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  fasts,  holy  water  and 
the  mass.  They  held  that  every  good  man 
could,  without  ordination  from  any  human 
hand,  legitimately  perform  all  oflices  of  a 
priest,  even  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  the  example  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  their  preachers  were  sent  out  two  bv 
two  proclaiming  the  Gospel  throughout  north- 
ern Italy  and  Switzerland.  They  established 
their  faith  in  these  countries  and  made  head- 
way against  the  Papacy  but  did  not  gain  power 
enough  to  overthrow  it.  Rome  became  fright- 
ened at  the  actions  of  these  noble  people  and 
took  active  measures  to  check  them  in  their 
work.  But  "no  weapon  ever  formed  against 
truth  has  prospered."  Its  victories  have  been 
as  certain  as  they  have  been  glorious. 

The  Waldenses  were  not  aware  of  any 
marked  difference  between  themselves  and 
the  church.  When  they  were  expelled  from 
Lyons,  they  appealed  to  the  third  council  of 
the  Lateran    and  were   treated    with  great 


leniency  by  Alexander  III;  i:)ut  as  they  would 
not  stop  their  work  of  evangelization  they 
were  put  under  ban  by  Lucius  III,  and  this 
measure  was  reaffirmed  by  the  fourth  council 
of  the  Lateran  under  Innocent  III.  Neither 
the  laymen  nor  the  clergy  were  permitted  to 
read  the  Bible  either  in  Latin  or  the  vernacular. 

While  Christianity  was  put  to  such  a  severe 
test,  what  became  of  truth  in  the  midst  of 
monstrous  errors  ?  Where  did  the  true  church 
find  a  covert  during  a  storm  so  fearful  ?  We 
must  leave  the  open  plains  and  the  wealthy 
cities  of  the  empire  and  retire  to  the  sacred 
retreats  in  the  solitude  of  the  Alps.  In  prim- 
itive times  the  members  of  the  then  unfallen 
church  of  Rome  had  sought  amid  these  moun- 
tains a  shelter  from  persecution.  He  who 
built  the  ark  for  the  elect  family  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world  had  provided  a  refuge  for  the 
little  company  chosen  to  escape  the  mighty 
shipwreck  of  Christianity.  God  placed  his 
church  aloft  on  the  eternal  hills,  in  the  place 
prepared  for  her.  Nature  had  enriched  this 
abode  with  pine  forests,  rich  mountain  pas- 
tures and  rivers,  which  issue  from  the  frozen 
jaws  of  the  glacier.  She  had  made  it  strong 
and  beautiful  by  a  wall  of  peaks  that  pierce 
the  clouds  and  look  down  on  earth  from 
amidst  the  firmaments  calm,  white  with  ever- 
lasting snows.  Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  true 
apostolic  church.  Here,  far  from  the  magnif- 
icence of  Dom,  the  fragrance  of  incense  and 
the  glitter  of  mitres,  holy  men  of  God  fed  the 
flock  of  Christ  with  the  unadulterated  Bread 
of  Life.  Ages  of  peace  passed  over  them. 
The  storms  that  shook  the  world,  the  errors 
that  darkened  it,  did  not  approach  their  lofty 
fastness.  Like  the  traveller,  amid  their  own 
mountains  they  could  mark  the  clouds  gather 
and  hear  the  thunder  roll  far  below,  while  they 
enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  sunshine  of  the  pure 
gospel. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
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the  peace  of  these  simple  mountaineers  was 
disturbed  by  the  enemy,  and  many  of  their 
number  perished.  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  Rome  did  not  cease  in 
her  cruel  endea\'ors  to  exterminate  the  hated 
rebels  against  her  authority. 

In  1560  commenced  one  of  those  dreadful 
outbursts  of  the  church's  rage  against  these 
humble,  earnest  Christians,  and  an  armed 
force  poured  into  their  territory  bent  on  their 
subjugation.  But  a  spirit  stronger  than  the 
sword  upheld  the  Waldenses  and  an  arm  more 
powerful  than  that  which  assailed  them  fought 
on  their  side. 

A  few  years  later  the  persecution  raged 
again,  and  if  all  the  Protestant  powers  of 
Europe  had  not  interposed,  a  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  Waldenses  would  have  been 
the  result.  Cromwell  interfered  with  great 
energy,  and  not  without  success. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  religious  persecu- 
tions generally  subsided.  Yet,  even  in  1799, 
the  Waldenses  were  not  allowed  to  have  judges, 
lawyers  and  physicians  of  their  own  faith,  to 
hold  any  office,  or  to  own  real  estate  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  territories. 

When  French  influence  became  dominant 
in  northern  Italy,  Napoleon  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  this  brave  religious  community,  and 
gave  their  church  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  France.  But  after 
his  fall  a  strong  and  bigoted  Roman  Catholic 
reaction  set  in ;  the  old  persecuting  spirit  was 
revived,  for  however  just  and  inclined  to  be 
tolerant  the  house  of  Savov  might  be,  there 


was  a  ]iower  behind  the  throne  whose  authorit)- 
was  supreme — the  power  of  the  ancient  foe  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the 
pope  of  Rome. 

In  1848  the  prospects  ot  the  Waldensian 
chvu'ch  became  very  promising.  For  the  hrsl 
time  in  their  sad  and  changeful  history,  they 
were  given  free  liberty  to  worship  (  iod  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
Since  that  time  the  persecuted  church  has  been 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  and  her  aspirations 
are  not  low.  .She  wishes  to  be  to  Italy  in  re- 
ligion what  Piedmont  has  been  in  ]3olitics,  and 
even  though  the  prospects  of  realization  are 
not  very  promising,  she  has  already  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  religious  reform  move- 
ments in  Italy.  Religion,  pure  and  undefiled, 
has  ventured  to  apjiear  outside  the  sequestered 
valleys,  even  in  the  ancient  territory  of  popes 
and  inquisitors,  and  boldly  asserts  its  power 
in  the  seven-hilled  city  itself  the  very  seat  of 
pa]3al  arrogance. 

Well  m;iy  the  Waldensian  church  be  proud 
of  its  eventful  past,  one  lustrcjus  with  heroic 
self-sacrifice  and  sublime  testimony.  "For 
their  sakes  God  has  made  and  unmade  kings, 
formed  and  dissolved  empires,  cast  down  and 
discomfited  enemies,  and  raised  up  friends." 
They  are  a  monument  to  the  might  and  maj- 
esty of  Providence,  whose  work  it  is  to  over- 
turn and  overturn  until  the  Church  of  God  is 
disenthralled  from  the  bondage  of  error  and 
established  on  the  everlasting  foundation  of 
evangelical  truth. 


TWO  TIDES. 


.Simple  yet  beautiful  for  its  sim])licity  is  the 
history  of  creation.  No  less  beautiful  the 
created  objects  themselves.  Indeed  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe  itself  declares  in  no  un- 
certain language  its  divine  origin.  Fit  em- 
blem, indeed,  was  man  of  the  purity  and  per- 
fection of  that  divine  .source  from  which  he  had 


his  being.  Gifted  with  the  power  of  thought 
and  soul  immortal  he  stood  forth  in  solitary 
grandeur  the  crowning  work  of  creation. 

.Sad  then  the  thought  that  by  his  agency 
the  harmony  of  earth  and  heaven  itself  must 
be  destroyed.  And  yet  the  sacred  record  de- 
clares that  almost  cotemporary  with  the  order 
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which  at  first  prevailed  comes  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  broken  and  violated  law. 
Order  then;  disorder  now.  Good  on  the 
one  hand;  evil  on  the  other.  Historic  words 
are  they.  Yet  emblematic  of  these  contend- 
ing forces  which  have  set  in  motion  two  tides 
bearing  on  their  bosom  the  destiny  of  universal 
humanity  through  a  period  of  nearly  six 
thousand  years. 

The  theory  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides 
which  continually  disturb  our  great  world  of 
waters,  affords  a  series  of  complicated  prob- 
lems which  have  taxed  the  powers  of  scienti- 
fic men  for  many  generations  and  will  for 
many  yet  to  come.  Although  they  are  but 
imperfectly  understood  yet  their  movements 
serve  a  twofold  purpose.  They  not  only  wash 
every  shore,  purify  every  bay  and  river,  but 
they  carry  cheerfully  in  opposite  directions  a 
nation's  commerce  from  port  to  port.  The 
one  carrying  on  its  bosom  that  which  sus- 
tains life;  the  other  bearing  away  that  which 
tends  to  destroy  it. 

Similar  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of 
the  material  sea  are  the  tides  of  good  and  evil 
on  the  vast  ocean  of  life.  Around  the  world 
have  they  swept  with  their  different  influences, 
making  the  world  what  we  now  see  it.  The 
one  bearing  on  its  course  purity  and  truth,  the 
other  impurity  and  falsehood.  Like  the 
physical  tides  they  present  a  problem  fraught 
with  many  difficulties.  Now  one  is  in  the  as- 
cendency, now  the  other,  causing  such  a  \'aria- 
tion  of  influences  that  to  predict  for  them  ariv 
difinite  result  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation. 
Yet  in  every  reformation,  whether  national  or 
individual,  we  may  trace  the  workings  of  a 
higher  power  which  sheds  a  rav  of  hope  on 
the  future  and  seems  to  point  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  truth.  God  has  ever  been  present 
on  that  theater  of  action  where  the  generations 
of  the  past  have  met  and  struggled.  Shall  we 
not  recognize  his  hand  in  those  great  men  and 
nations  which  suddenly  arise  and  communi- 
cate a  fresh  impulse  and  destiny  to  the  human 


race  ?  Shall  we  not  recognize  him  in  those 
heroes  who  spring  from  society  at  appointed 
epochs,  displaying  a  power  of  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  ? 

Yes  in  all  these.  But  what  of  man  ?  Shall 
he  through  whom  this  disorder  came  have  no 
hand  in  the  restoration  of  that  eternal  princi- 
ple of  right  which  must  finally  prevail  in  the 
affairs  of  man  ?  We  answer  yes.  It  has 
pleased  God  to  honor  man  as  a  partner  in  the 
revolutions  which  have  swept  across  the  do- 
main of  the  moral  and  physical  world.  Man's 
actions,  however,  are  limited  in  their  value  and 
extent  by  neglecting  present  opportunities. 
In  the  language  of  departed  greatness  :  '  'There 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at 
the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune;  omitted  all  the 
voyage  of  their  lives  is  bound  in  shallows  and 
in  miseries." 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  thought  we 
find  the  different  acts  in  the  Providential 
drama  which  has  influenced  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  world's  history.  Considering  his 
own  actions  as  secondary  only  to  the  hand  of 
God,  the  great  leader  of  the  Hebrews  led 
God's  chosen  people  through  an  experience 
the  most  varied  to  which  a  nation  was  ever 
subjected,  thus  preserving  a  people  in  whom 
was  the  divinely  laid  foundation  for  the  super- 
structure of  the  Christain  church.  Sailing 
upon  this  same  tide  we  see  Alexander  taking' 
up  the  language  and  commerce  of  the 
Cireek  civilization  laying  in  disorder  on 
the  Asiatic  shores,  and  spreading  them 
over  all  the  countries  which  he  traversed 
in  his  wonderful  campaigns.  The  East  and 
West  were  suddenly  brought  together. 
Separate  tribes  were  united  under  a  common 
government  and  man  again  enjoys  political 
freedom.  The  tide  ebbs  again  and  Julius 
Ceasar,  uniting  the  incoherent  provinces  of  the 
feudal  world  under  the  law  and  government  of 
Rome,  establishes  a  framework  which  served 
to  keep  together  those  masses  of  social  life 
which  the  gospel  was  intended  to  per\'ade. 
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Thus  did  these  three  men,  rising  upon  the 
flood-tide  of  opportunity  to  where  the  electric 
gust  of  effort  sweeps  heart  and  brain  alike, 
communicate  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  world, 
an  impulse  whose  influence  shall  never  cease, 
for  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  was  laid  the  foundation  ot 
the  Christian  church. 

Through  its  influence  the  tide  of  e\'il  has 
been  checked.  Over  it  the  vast  train  of  evil 
has  swept  not  once,  but  many  times.  But  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  destiny's  fierce  crucible, 
pro\  ing  that  the  most  violent  oppression  is 
unable  to  crush  that  which  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  divine  and  deathless. 

As  we  pass  over  that  part  of  the  world's 
history  known  as  the  "Dark  Ages,"  in  which 
the  seeds  of  modern  civilization,  cast  into  the 
soil,  were  germinating,  we  see  the  dark  shad- 
ows grow  fainter  and  fainter,  as  they  advance, 
till  finally  the  twilieht  reddens  into  our  mod- 
ern dawn. 

During  this  period,  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  once  great  empire  of  the  W est,  the 
foundations  of  that  nation  'which  afterward 
rose  to  be  England  were  laid.  Influenced  by 
her  the  great  current  of  civilization  sweeps  on 
till  America's  shores  are  reached,  for,  "West- 
ward the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. ' '  But 
to  England,  as  to  other  nations,  came  a  time 
when  she  must  change  the  course  of  her  ex- 
istence. Henceforth  two  currents  instead  of 
one  are  to  influence  political  and  social  life. 
America'. s  independence  was  of  great  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  two  nations  interested, 
but  to  the  entire  world.  But  a  few  years  since 
and  America  was  a  nation  of  few  inhabitants 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic.  To-dny  she  is 
a  nation  of  millions  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  But  to  us,  as  to  other 
nations,  have  come  the  tides  of  good  and  evil. 
Sad,  indeed,  was  it  to  the  true  hearted  Ameri- 
can when  some  of  her  sons  raised  the  arm  of 
rebellion  against  her. 

Her  impending  doom  seemed  at  once  inev- 


itable. Man  in  his  e.xtremity  must  await  God's 
opportunity.  It  came  at  last.  Inspired  by  a 
sublime  faith  those  grand,  historic  figures. 
Greely,  Sumner,  Chase,  Lincoln,  and  their 
compeers,  valiantly,  nobly  maintained  the  un- 
equal conflict,  and  with  tiod's  help  wrested 
victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat  and  securetl 
the  manumission  of  a  servile  race. 

The  history  of  the  world  contains  no  bright- 
er page.  The  cause  of  truth  and  right  is  vin- 
dicated. But  what  of  the  subsequent  record  ? 
Shall  we  preserve  inviolate  the  sacred  trust 
bequeathed  by  him  whose  dust  Mt.  Vernon's 
hallowed  grave  contains  ?  Shall  we  cease  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  fallen  heroes  who 
bridged  the  yawning  chasm  between  an  angry 
north  and  a  defensive  south  ?  If  so,  what 
means  this  tide  of  evil  which  has  deluged  our 
beloved  country   from   orient  to   Occident  ? 

America's  sons  are  to-day  carried  onward 
to  an  ignoble  death  by  a  tide  that  is  bearing 
them  far  away  from  God.  Shall  we  remain 
quiet  and  see  the  institutions  sacred  to  our 
life  and  honor  trampled  in  the  dust,  or  shall 
we  not  rather  seek  guidance  in  this  superlative 
moment  from  "the  hand  that  rules  the  world?" 
The  most  remarkable  movement  of  combined 
interest  in  society  which  history  will  be  sum- 
moned 10  record,  is  that  in  our  own  day  which 
has  applied  itself  to  the  abatement  of  intem- 
perance. Surely  here  is  an  issue  worthy  of 
the  warmest  enthusiasm  and  of  the  greatest 
effort,  an  issue  which  justifies  asocial  reforma- 
tion, a  i^olitical  revolution — an  issue  vastly 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  than  any  which 
our  race  has  heretofore  grappled.  Already 
these  movements  both  at  home  and  abroad 
have  obtained  a  national  range  of  grandeur. 
The  vast  movements  are  hurrying  into  action 
by  velocities  continually  accelerated.  Who 
shall  help  us?  Says  Tacitus,  "In  all  grave 
matters  we  consult  our  women."  Let  some 
future  Tacitus  write  of  the  liquor  traffic,  "our 
women  saved  us."  As  one  of  the  world's 
great  generals,  pointing  to  a  besieged  town. 
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told  his  men  the  capture  of  that  town  would 
decide  his  destiny  and  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  so  Frances  E.  Willard,  that  noble  leader 
among  women,  pointing  to  the  citadel  of  King- 
Alcohol,  bids  us  capture  that  which  will  decide 
the  destiny  of  nations  and  change  the  face  of 
the  whole  work],  for  with  its  fall  will  fall  the 


giant  power  of  evil.  May  America  stand 
forth  as  a  shining  light  to  guide  other  nations 
on  the  tide  of  purity  and  truth,  for  'humanity 
with  all  its  fears  and  all  its  hopes  of  future 
years  is  hanging  breathless  on  her  fate.' 

G.  W.  B. 


THE  TIBER  AND  THE  THAMES. 


Two  nations  and  two  civilizations  appear 
pre-eminent  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
mankind. 

Beginning  in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity, 
continuing  to  the  present,  the  fame  of  the  one 
and  the  progress  of  the  other  exist  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Neither  contemporaneous  nor  conflicting, 
under  their  guidance  the  march  oi  civilization 
advances  to  its  ultimate  and  highest  attain- 
ments in  securing  the  welfare  oi  society  and 
the  happiness  of  individual  life.  The  one  sur- 
passing all  preceding,  prepared  the  way  for 
those  grand  and  ever  enduring"  triumphs  of  the 
other,  wliose  increasing  grandeur  terminates 
only  in  the  "new  heavens  and  the  new  earth." 

From  the  banks  of  two  small  rivers,  incon- 
siderable in  themselves,  sprang  two  mighty 
nations,  whose  origin  was  as  obscure  as  their 
destinies  are  great. 

From  the  wails  of  two  inland  cities  went 
forth  the  conquerors  of  mighty  nations  and 
the  founders  of  empires,  the  most  extensive 
and  most  splendid  in  all  the  records  of  history. 

Dense  and  impenetrable  darkness  involves 
and  obscures  the  events  of  those  nations  to 
the  period,  when,  from  their  centres  sprarjg 
the  peoples,  admirable  for  their  valor  and  per- 
se\'erance,  who,  with  the  force  of  their  arms, 
the  wisdom  of  their  policy  and  the  tenor  of 
their  names,  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

By  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Palestine,  arose  the  state  destined  to 
become  the  mistress  of  the  world. 


This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  the  small- 
ness  of  its  origin  as  well  as  for  the  greatness 
to  which  it  attained,  has,  by  the  splendor  of 
its  national  exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  do- 
minions, by  the  wisdom  of  its  councils,  ever 
been  a  principal  object  of  regard  to  the  en- 
lightened of  the  earth,  for  to  know  it  well  is 
to  know  mankind.  One  of  the  features  of 
Roman  greatness  which  especially  arrests  at- 
tention is  military  genieus  and  strength. 

They  surpassed  all  the  nations  of  antiquity 
in  the  brilliancy  and  solidity  of  their  conquests. 

They  conquered  the  world  and  held  it  in 
subjection. 

"They  commenced  a  band  of  robbers  on 
the  Alban  mount;  they  ended  by  becoming 
masters  of  every  country  and  kingdom  that 
tempted  their  ambition." 

Not  alone  from  a  survey  of  the  material 
greatness  or  the  military  powers  of  Rome  is 
the  highest  idea  of  her  civilization  obtained; 
these,  indeed,  indicate  strength  and  even 
genius;  but  from  the  inherent  strength  of  her 
constitution  and  laws,  and  from  the  inviolable 
and  eternal  principles  of  her  justice. 

The  purpose  of  aggrandizement  was  most 
powerful  in  the  Roman  mind,  but  the  promo- 
tion of  justice,  the  reign  of  law  and  the  wel- 
fare of  her  citizens  received  due  attention. 
Political  unity  was  the  grand  idea  of  Rome, 
the  great  element  of  her  policy.  The  Romans 
were  masters  of  the  world  by  conquest,  yet 
they  ruled  it  with  justice  and  equity. 

Universal  empire  was  based  on  public  mor- 
ality, in  a  recognition  of  national  rights  and 
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privileges  and  in  conciliatory  conduct  to  the 
conquered  race. 

"  Rome  was  a  father-land  that  took  prece- 
dence of  e\'ery  native-land,  but  the  unity  she 
established  did  not  destroy  the  diversity  of  the 
various  nationalities  she  absorbed."  Relying' 
on  the  justice  of  Rome,  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations  looked  to  her  for  protection  and  re- 
dress. Confident  in  her  watchful  care,  her 
citizens  traversed  the  inhabited  earth. 

Standing  under  the  glittering  aegis  of  Roman 
justice,  the  prisoner  before  Festus  made  his 
appeal  unto  Ceasar;  trusting  to  her  strength 
the  Numidian  princes  fled  to  her  from  the 
as.sassins  of  blood-stained  Jugurtha.  Such 
was  impartial  Rome;  such  its  military  great- 
ness, it  progress  in  civilization  and  its  justice. 

But  its  mission  was  fulfilled.  It  had  con- 
(juered  the  world,  it  had  left  an  enduring 
monument  of  human  genieus  in  its  literature 
and  laws,  and  it  had  prepared  the  way  for  that 
new  race,  which  should  present  the  ultimate 
and  highest  type  of  civilization,  and  the 
grander  traits  of  humanity. 

Amidst  the  universal  darkness  and  deso- 
lation, midst  falling  empires  and  tottering- 
thrones  were  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  that 
nation  and  that  people,  destined  to  become 
the  most  extensive  anci  powerful,  the  heirs 
and  guardians  of  liberty,  the  culmination  of 
all  progress  and  renown. 

By  the  banks  of  the  Thames  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire  more  extensive  than 
the  Ceasars'  and  as  enduring  as  the  race  of 
man.  (From  the  clear  light  of  the  brilliant 
])resent  far  back  along  the  vista  of  the  dim- 
ning  past,  we  can  trace  its  course  until  lost  in 
the  shades  of  legendary  antiquity. )  Advanc- 
ing constantly  in  the  path  of  empire  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  ever 
been  upwards  to  universal  dominion. 

Extending  rapidly  beyond  its  pristine  lim- 
its, its  all-pervading  power  encircles  the  whole 
earth. 


Its  magnificent  emjjire,  grander  than  Ro- 
man ever  dreamed  of,  controls  the  destinies 
of  humanity. 

From  its  borders  have  gone  forth  the  great- 
est of  those  influences  that  elevate  and  ennoble 
the  race  of  man. 

More  extended  than  Rome  in  dominion, 
this  people  surpasses  in  strength  of  national 
character  and  the  genius  of  their  institutions. 

Raised  up  by  the  hand  of  omnipotence, 
they  became  the  heirs  of  all  civilization,  "  the 
guardians  and  defenders  of  the  priceless  treas- 
ures of  mankind.  "  With  a  power  further 
reaching  and  more  feared  than  Rome,  they 
became  the  protectors  of  all  nations,  the  de- 
fence of  all  oppressed.  In  their  age  was  first 
proclaimed  the  principles  of  perfect  equality 
and  the  rights  of  men.  In  their  days  shall  war 
and  oppression  cease  in  the  reign  of  arbitra- 
tion and  universal  law,  and  then  shall  the 
destinies  of  the  unix'ersal  race  be  guided  and 
controlled  "in  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the 
federation  of  the  world." 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  dawn  of  a  new 
period  most  momentous  in  human  history. 
By  a  swifter  revolution  and  a  marvelous  trans- 
formation the  world  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  Already  the 
English  tongue  is  changing  from  the  domi- 
nant to  the  universal  language,  and  in  its  do- 
minion rules  the  third  part  of  the  earth.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  for  this  favored  race  is 
the  most  interesting  problem  of  the  age.  No 
other  race  of  men  ever  had  such  a  destiny  or 
such  an  opportunity.  Rome  held  a  world  in 
subjection  by  the  arts  of  war;  to  them  it  is 
given  to  hold  a  greater  world  in  subjection  to 
justice  and  equity  through  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  heirs  of  all  past,  the  possessors  of  the 
present,  the  inheriters  of  the  future,  they  shall 
walk  hand-in-hand  in  the  paths  of  ultimate 
peace  and  exert  on  civilization's  future  an  in- 
fluence limited  onlv  by  the  infinite. 

W.  R.  D. 
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This  is  a  very  familiar  word,  and  also  .a 
common  subject  on  which  to  write.  It  is 
not  the  intention  to  attempt  to  brinjj;  before 
you  anything  new  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject.  The  only  purpose  is  to  call 
to  your  minds  a  few  facts  which  you  all 
know. 

Upon  hearing  such  a  subject  as  this  an- 
nounced, the  first  question  that  would  nat- 
urally arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is, 
"What  is  meant  by  the  subject,  or  in  what 
manner  is  it  going  to  be  considered?" 
There  are  several  courses  which  might  be 
taken  with  this  subject.  Figures  aie  forms 
of  anvthing,  as  terminated  by  (outlines. 
This  fact  is  brought  forcibly  before  us 
when  we  look  at  the  beautiful  and  delicate 
tfowers  that  spring  forth  everywhere  ;  or 
when  we  look  at  the  public  speaker  upon 
the  stage.  It  was  Dryden  who  said,  "flowers 
have  all  exquisite  figures."  Bacon  said,  "I 
was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his 
figure  and  delivery." 

Looking  at  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  arithmetician,  figures  are  char- 
acters. Any  one  of  the  nine  digits  or 
numeral  characters  is  called  a  figure.  In 
geometry,  figures  are  spaces  bounded  by 
lines  or  by  surfaces  ;  drawings  used  to  illus- 
trate problems  or  theorems.  All  those  who 
study  geometry  become  well  acquainted 
with  "figiu'es."  In  fact,  in  some  cases, 
more  is  known  of  the  word  and  its  applica- 
tion than  is  desired.  Many  are  the  fiarures 
or  diagrams  that  are  marked  on  the  floor 
by  the  dancer. 

One  more  thought,  which  indeed,  is  a 
pleasing  one,  now  presents  itself.  This 
word  is  also  used  in  rhetoric,  in  a  manner 
with  which  all  are,  or  at  least  should  be 
familiar.  Here  a  figure  is  some  deviation 
from  the  plain  and  ordinary  mode  of  ex- 
pression, with  a  view  of  making  the  mean- 


ing more  effective.  Although  figures  are 
thus  some  deviation" from  the  plain  and  or- 
dinary mode  of  expression,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are  forced  or  unnatural. 
Figures  are  not  the  inventions  of  rhetori- 
cians any  more  than  the  laws  of  language 
are  the  inventions  of  grammarians.  As 
writers  on  grammar  have  observed  how 
men  speak,  and  from  this  have  drawn  the 
rules  of  speech,  so  writers  on  rhetoric  have 
noticed  how  men  depart  from  the  plain 
and  ordinary  mode  of  expression  when  they 
wish  to  give  special  force  or  vividness  to 
their  meaning,  and  from  this  fact  the  char- 
acter and  rules  for  such  figurative  express- 
ions have  been  derived. 

The  most  illiterate  men,  as  well  as  the 
most  learned,  speak,  in  figures.  No  races, 
in  fact,  are  so  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
figurative  language  as  the  semi-barbarous 
and  the  savage.  Whenever  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  multitude  are  awakened,  or 
their  passions  inflamed,  they  pour  forth 
their  feelings  in  a  torrent  of  figures. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  anyone,  learned  or 
unlearned,  civilized  or  savage,  in  a  com- 
posed or  in  an  excited  state  of  mind,  dis- 
courses for  any  length  of  time  without  the 
use  of  figures.  Figurative  expressions 
are  as  important  to  the  agreeableness  of 
discourse  as  are  color  and  form  to  that  of 
the  landscape.  The  first  source  of  figures 
was*  the  bairenness  of  our  language.  In 
the  first  attempts  to  use  language,  men 
began  by  giving  names  to  the  different  ob- 
jects with  which  they  became  acquainted. 
"  As  the  ideas  of  men  multiplied,  their  stock 
(jf  names  and  words  enlarged.  They  real- 
ized the  difficulty  in  inventing  and  remem- 
bering names  for  such  a  variety  of  ideas 
and  objects.  They  therefore  sought  to 
abridge  the  labor  of  inventing  and  remem- 
bering such  an  infinite  number  of  words. 
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One  word  which,  already  expressed  some 
particular  idea  or  object,  was  used  to  ex- 
press some  other  idea  or  object  to  which  it 
was  thought  to  bear  a  likeness. 

Another  and  indeed  tlie  principal  source 
of  figures  is  the  pleasure  which  they  give. 
In  this  case  we  use  figures,  not  because  of 
the  barrenness  of  language,  but  because 
the  figurative  is  more  agreeable  than  the 
literal  one.  The  most  common  figures  are 
thirteen  in  number.  The  most  common  of 
these  figures  is  the  simile.  This  is  simply 
a  comparison.  It  consists  in  formally 
likening  one  thing  to  another,  as  :  "The 
condemnation  of  Socrates  took  him  away 
in  his  full  grandeur  and  glory,  like  the  set- 
ting of  a  tropical  sun." 

Similes  are  a  source  pleasure  to  the 
mind  on  several  accounts  :  First  we  are  so 
constituted  that  we  naturally  are  pleased  in 
comparing  objeets  with  one  another,  and 
tracing  the  points  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
between  them.  This  habit  of  comparison 
is  common  to  all  persons.  Even  children 
take  delight  in  it  as  soon  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  distinct  notice  of  objects.  The 


mere  fact  of  there  being  a  likeness  gives, 
when  observed,  a  pleasure  to  the  mind. 

Again,  a  simile  usually  makes  the  prin- 
cipal object  plainer  or  gives  it  a  stronger 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  on  this  account 
is  a  source  of  additional  pleasure.  An 
author,  wishing  to  say  that  tiie  memory  of 
a  certain  person  is  both  quick  and  retentive, 
makes  the  idea  clearer  and  more  forcible, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  agreeable  to  the 
reader  bv  expressing  the  thought  thus  : 
"His  memory  is  like  wax  to  receive  impres- 
sions, and  like  marble  to  retain  them." 

By  the  skillful  use  of  simile,  the  princi- 
pal object  may  be  embellished  and  made 
more  agreeable  by  being  associated  with 
something  of  a  superior  character — some- 
thing splendid,  graceful,  refined,  dignified, 
or  grand,  according  to  the  occasion. 

Another  very  prominent  figure  is  the 
metaphor.  Thus  might  be  named  and  dis- 
cussed all  the  different  figures.  No  one 
can  realize  the  beauty  of  our  language  with- 
out having  some  knowledge  of  them.  Our 
language  is  full  o(  these  figures. 

E.  G.  B. 


THE  INEXPENSIVE  MUSIC  TEACHER. 


The  erroneous  opinion,  prevailing  among 
many  parents,  that  a  chea])  teacher  is  good 
enough  to  start  with,  is  the  source  of  much 
harm  in  the  cause  of  music.  To  the  incorrect 
training  of  beginners  may  be  attributed  a  large 
share  of  the  musical  ignorance  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  sad  to  note  how  few  beginners  are  sent 
to  the  leading  teachers  in  any  community- 
Young  children  are  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  instructor  because 
his  services  can  be  had  at  a  small  cost.  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  on  earth  in  which  the  say- 
ing, '■  What  is  cheap,  is  expensive,  '"  can  be 
applied  with  more  fitness  than  in  the  case  of 
the  musical  training  of  youth.  Frequently 


the  parents  send  the  student  to  a  good  teacher 
after  he  has  worked  with  the  inexjjensive  ig- 
noramus during  a  year  or  two.  The  professor 
is  then  obliged  to  jjrune  away  the  inartistic  off- 
shoots fostered  by  the  bad  examples  of  his 
jiredecessor  before  he  can  re-commence  the 
pupil's  education. 

If  it  were  more  generally  known  how  slow, 
how  difficult,  and  how,  oft-times,  hopeless  is 
the  task  of  the  teacher  who  must  correct  the 
bad  habits  caused  by  the  good-enough-to-start- 
with  teacher;  if  parents  could  count  the  many 
gifted  students  who  have  failed  on  account  of 
incorrect  early  training,  fewer  beginners  might 
be  sent  to  the  cheap  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
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false  notion  among  parents  can  be  founci  in 
the  fact  tliat  young  men  and  women  with  a 
common  school  education  can  teach  children 
to  spell  and  count.  But  the  analogy  between 
the  fitness  of  the  schoolmaster  and  that  of 
the  professor  of  music  is  not  well  founded.  A 
school  teacher  can  impart  elementary  knowl- 
edge without  having  received  a  university 
training,  while  no  teacher  of  music  can  prop- 
erly instruct  beginners  unless  he  has  had  a 
sound  and  wide  musical  experience,  without 
which  no  one  can  illustrate  artistically  the 
simplest  musical  axioms.  All  the  models  set 
before  the  pupil  should  be  faultless  at  anv 
l)eriod  of  his  development. 

The  school  teacher  will  never  say  that  a  is 
b,  or  that  2  and  2  make  5,  but  many  alleged 
music  teachers  will  take  a  pupil's  time  and 
money,  without  teaching  either  correct  time 
or  expression,  either  correct  fingering  or  posi- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  deprax'ed  musical 
taste  they  will  communicate  to  their  prose- 
lytes by  thrusting  under  the  noses  such  edi- 
fying works  as  General  (/rant's  March  and 
the  Maiden's  Prayer. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  imjjortance  that  the  first 


tesps  should  be  well  guided.  At  the  initial 
lesson  the  deepest  impression  is  made.  The 
master  hand  alone  should  mold  the  intellectual 
and  physical  clay  while  that  precious  material 
is  soft  and  pliable.  To  let  it  harden  under  the 
touch  of  the  bungler  is  worse  than  useless  — 
it  is  irretrievably  harmful.  What  might  have 
become  a  beautiful  image  is  now  a  caricature. 

Had  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  received 
improper  instruction,  the  world  would  never 
have  heard  of  them.  Chopin,  placed  when 
young  under  the  nefarious  influence  of  the 
good  -  enough  -  to  -  start  -  with  teacher,  would 
never  have  written  immortal  sound  poems. 
And  can  we  form  a  conception  of  the  number 
of  embryonic  virtuosi  that  have  been  turned 
into  hopeless  mediocrities  by  the  teachings  of 
inefficient  instructors 

It  is  false  economy  to  secure  a  cheap  mu- 
sic teacher  at  any  time,  but  particularly  so 
when  the  pupil  is  young,  impressionable  and 
guileless.  Were  he  far  advanced  there  would 
be  no  danger,  his  knowledge  would  render 
him  invulnerable  to  charlatans. 

Louis  Lombard. 


gUERIPL.S  ANSWERED. 


Is  it  true  that  education  unfits  for  physical 
labor  ?  If  not,  why  is  the  idea  .so  prevalent  in 
rural  districts  ? 

To  the  first  question  we  answer  emphatic- 
ally, No.  Education  never  unfits  for  any  duty 
physical,  mental,  or  moral.  If  a  man  will 
make  a  good  farmer  without  an  education  he 
will  make  a  better  one  with  an  education.  Is 
an  uneducated  man  a  good  mechanic,  that 
same  man  with  a  thorough  education  would 
be  a  better  mechanic.  The  educated  woman, 
e\'ery  thing  else  being  equal,  will  make  a 
better  housekeeper,  home-maker,  mother  and 
companion  than  the  uneducated. 

One  woman,  left  a  widow  with  three  small 
children,  on  a  large  farm  in  a  new  countiy, 
said  in  after  years,  "Mv  parents  'builded  i:)et- 
ter  than  they  knew'  when  they  gave  me  a 
good  education.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
never  could  have  saved  our  home  and  pre- 
pared my  boys  for  college  as  I  did." 

Even  in  poverty,  should  such  overtake  them, 
the  educated  have  many  ad\-antages  o\'t'r  the 


uneducated.  How  have  we  seen  the  ignorant 
stare  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  while  the 
skilled  hand  and  fertile  brain  turned  things, 
that  were  lying  around  useless,  to  good 
account. 

"Like  the  rough  diamond,  as  it  leaves  the  mine. 
Only  in  little  breakings  shows  its  light. 

Till  artful  i>olisl)ing  lias  made  it  shine  ; 
Thus  e<hu-ation  makes  the  genius  brigh'." 

The  second  question  we  will  answer  in  Yan- 
kee style,  by  asking,  is  it  not  true  that  many 
educated  persons  are  unfit  for  useful,  active 
labor,  not  because  they  are  educated  but  be- 
cause nature's  laws  have  been  violated.  Either 
a  sickly  child  has  been  sent  to  school  when  it 
^should  have  been  out  playing,  or  the  midnight 
oil  has  been  burned,  or  some  of  the  countless 
ways  of  interfering  with  the  physical  develop- 
ment have  been  practiced  while  the  education 
was  being  gained.  And  then,  by  those  who 
have  never  entered  the  charmed  circle,  educa- 
tion, like  th.e  college  student,  is  saddled  with 
all  the  ills  that  transpire.  S.  M. 
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After  many  -years  of  waitinof  our  town  has 
at  last  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
We  will  not  say  in  what  way,  lest  the  world 
mi^ht  think  that  we  have  been  behind  the  aoe. 


A  (;r.a.duate  of  Harvard,  in  discussing  the 
many  reasons  why  Yale  beats  Harvard,  finall}' 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Y'ale  has  superior 
men,  morallv,  mentally  and  physically. 


Some  people  shun  difficulties  and  a\'oid 
obstacles  as  though  life  can  only  be  a  success 
without  effort.  What  is  difficulty?  Only  a 
word  indicating  the  degree  of  strength  requi- 
site for  accomplishing  particular  objects,  a 
mere  notice  of  the  necessity  for  e.xertion,  a 
bugbear  to  children  and  fools,  an  effective 
stimulus  to  men. 


I  r  is  said  that  Browning  is  the  only  dis- 
tinguished literary  man  whose  voice  will  be 
heard  by  future  generations.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fi(-t  that  he  recited  his  verses  to  a  pho- 
nograph and  they  can  be  reproduced  exactly 
as  he  ga\'e  them.  This  will  certainly  be  very 
pleasant  for  the  future  admirers  of  his  poetry. 
Thev  will  not  be  compelled  to  accept  the  ren- 
dition of  the  elocutionist  in  order  to  gain  the 
proper  conception  of  it,  but  they  can  hear  it 
as  recited  by  the  poet  himself  If  the  phono- 
graph had  only  been  invented  sooner,  so  that 
justice  could  be  done  other  authors,  no  doubt 
their  writings  would  be  more  highly  appreci- 
ated. What  has  been  lost  through  lack  of  the 
phonograph  and  the  amount  of  labor  incurred 
in  attempts  to  regain  it,  can  never  be  iully  es- 
timated. Suppose  the  Roman  Senate  had 
possessed  a  phonograph.  All  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  a  professor  to  do  to  teach  Latin 
|ironunciation  would  be  to  turn  a  crank  and 
he  would  have  Cicero  to  help  him.  If  the 
Greeks  had  only  understood  the  art  of  writing- 
sound,  what  they  could  have  saved  the  present 
Greek  scholars.  The  present  improbable  sys- 
tem of  Greek  accent  would  never  have  been 
invented,  but  Greek  would  be  pronounced  to- 
day as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
"Trulv,  the  inventions  of  man  are  wonder- 
ful, ' '  but  we  might  also  add,  they  come  too  late 
for  many  practical  purposes. 


A  VERY  interesting  contest  in  declamation 
was  held  in  the  college  chapel  on  Friday 
evening,  Jan.  3d,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  contest  was  for  the 
Demorest  sih'er  medal  which  is  presented  to 
these  associations,  together  with  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  conducting  the  contest. 
These  rules  recjuired  that  the  names  of  the 
performers  should  not  be  announced,  but  that 
they  should  be  announced  by  number  and 
that  the  envelop  containing  the  names  of  the 
performers,  which  was  given  the  judges,  should 
not  be  opened  until  they  had  decided  upon 
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the  successful  contestant.  This  accounts  tor 
the  arrangement  of  the  ]  )ro,i;nun.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program  : 

Music  Orchestra 

Prayer. 

Music  Orche.stra 

1—  Rumselling,  Our  Country's  Scourge,  and  the  Remedy. 

2—  Tlie  Knormity  of  the  Liquor  Trallic. 

Music— Cornet  Solo  Mr,  Parsons 

:!.  America's  Josliua. 
4.  The  Martyred  Mother. 

/Vocal  Solo  Mr.  Campijell 

musiL|yjQlj^  Solo  Miss  Wnisseii 

."i.    Patriotic  Prohibition. 

6.   The  Deacon's  S.  S.  Sermon. 

Music  ,  I^adies'  Quartette 

Music  Orchestra 

Decision  of  Judges. 
Music  Orchestra 

The  names  of  the  contestants  con-esponding 

respectively  to  the  nunibers  on  the  program 

are  Misses  Susie  Foster,  Anetta  Bell,  Edith 

Taylor,  Ella  McKee,  Belle  Comin,  Jennie  Mc- 

Elwee.    The  board  of  judges,   conj^isting  of 

Rev.  Ciilkey,  of  Mercer;  Rev.  Laird,  of  New 

Castle,    and    Rev.    Slemmons,    of  Mercer, 

awarded  the  medal  to  Miss  Ella  McKee.  A 

part  of  the  music  was  furnished  bv  the  New 

Castle  orchestra. 


Thf;  abolishing  of  final  examinations  is 
gradually  growing  in  favor  in  Westminster. 
F"rom  present  ap]:)earences  it  looks  as  if  the 
time  will  soon  be  hei'e  when  the  much  dread- 
ed term  examinations  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Three  of  the  professors  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  some  of  their  classes  to  omit 
the  final  examination  this  term  if  the  members 
comply  with  certain  conditions.  The  condi- 
tions are  that  the  term  grade  must  reach  ninety 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  persons  excused  must 
not  ha\e  been  absent  irom  more  than  three 
recitations.  This  plan  was  tried  by  Prof  Swan 
last  term  with  the  chemistry  class  with  marked 
success.  The  amoiuit  of  extra  work  during 
the  term  to  obtain  the  necessary  grade  more 
than  equals  that  which  would  have  been 
done  preparing  for  the  examination.  An- 
other reason  why  we  believe  this  plan  superior 
to  the  old  system   is  that  that  which   is  ac- 


quired during  the  term  is  more  apt  to  be  re- 
membered than  that  gained  preparing  for  an 
examination,  so  that  any  incentive  to  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  a  study  during  the  term  is 
certainly  better  than  that  picked  up  the  last 
few  days  through  fear  of  an  examination.  II 
this  plan  is  successful  in  some  departments, 
we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  all, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  come  into  general 
use  thorougliout  the  colleges. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  One  of  the  New 
York  papers  who  has  been  looking  up  Bis- 
marck's student  life  finds  that  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence  and  politi- 
cal science  early  in  1832,  a  tall,  jox'ial  and  ex- 
ceedingly canny  youth  of  seventeen.  He 
read,  fought  and  drank  according  to  the  time- 
honored  fashion  of  the  Gottingen  student. 
Duels  wei^e  of  every  day  occurrence  among 
the  students,  and  he  is  known  to  have  fought 
at  least  four,  but  not  one  was  discovered  by 
the  authorities.  So  seldom  was  he  found  out 
in  his  own  frolics,  and  so  often  was  he  called 
upon  to  officiate  as  contriver  of,  and  umpire 
or  second  to,  those  of  others,  that  he  earned 
for  himself  the  nickname  of  the  "consuniinate 
discreet  fox."  His  sagacity  and  fearlessness 
made  him  the  recognized  leader  of  the  stu- 
dents. He  sowed  his  wild  oats,  but  he  was 
not  an  idle  student.  If  he  was  always  ready 
for  a  frolic,  he  was  equally  punctual  at  lec- 
tures, and  iiis  industry  earned  the  approba- 
tion of  the  professors.  From  here  he  went  to 
the  city  that  he  was  destined  to  raise  to  the 
dignity  of  the  metropolis  of  United  Germany. 
The  genius  that  made  him  the  student  hero 
made  him  the  Unifier  of  Germany. 


After  a  few  days  of  pleasant  vacation  the 
students  ha\'e  returned  and  commenced  a  new 
term  in  the  new  year.  Those  who  have  looked 
back  over  their  last  term's  work  and  found 
they  could  ha\'e  done  better,  ha\'e,  no  doubt. 
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taken  advantage  of  the  accustomed  season  for 
making  new  resolutions  and  have  highly  re- 
solved that  the  examinations  at  the  close  of 
this  term  will  not  cause  them  the  same  worry 
as  those  of  the  last.  However  sincere  some 
students  are  in  making  such  \  ows,  they  do  not 
as  a  usual  thing,  go  into  efitect  until  the  next 
day.  and  are,  therefore,  never  in  torce.  In- 
stead of  using  e\'ery  moment  as  it  comes  we 
are  always  reflecting  on  the  jjast  and  promising 
better  things  in  the  future.  If  the  students 
were  as  determined  to  prepare  the  lesson  for 
to-day  as  they  are  certain  that  they  will  pre- 
pare the  one  of  to-morrow  such  resolutions 
would  ha\'e  a  meaning.  But  why  moralize  on 
an  old  subject?  Some  students  are  always 
prepared  and  others  never  are. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  grading  sys- 
tem in  colleges  and  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  it  should  be  retained.  The  chief 
objection  to  it  is  that  sometimes  it  is  unpopular 
to  be  considered  a  close,  hard  working  stu- 
dent; and  there  is  an  influence  that  almast 
compels  a  student  to  appear  at  least  indifferent 
lest  he  should  be  charged  by  his  fellows  with 
a  wrong  motive.  How  often  has  the  thorough 
student  been  called  a  "faculty  sucker"  and 
had  all  sorts  of  opprobious  names  heaped  upon 
him  ?  This  should  not  be  so,  but  it  is  often 
true  that  the  student  who  would  be  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  in  his  studies  is  intimidated 
by  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  charge  him 
with  working  tor  grades.  It  may  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  system,  but  it  often  attends  it,  and 
it  may  be  true  throughout  the  v.-hole  college 
or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  class.  One 
is  indeed  unfortunate  to  be  a  member  of  a 
class  in  which  it  is  unpopular  to  study.  The 
grading  system  will  be  hard  to  root  out  of  our 
colleges,  and  while  it  remains,  and  seems 
necessary,  students  should  be  more  charit- 
able towards  those  who  get  a  good  grade  as  a 
result  of  hard  word.  Grade  or  no  grade,  the 
student  who  is  influenced  not  to  do  his  best 


by  anything  that  may  be  said  of  his  motives  is 
making  a  mistake.  To  make  an  honest  effort 
for  a  college  honor  is  a  manly  effort,  and  after 
the  envy  and  jealousy  are  eliminated  it  is  so 
considered  bv  all. 


May  we  dare  to  say  something  on  that  old 
subject  of  a  state  oratorical  contest  ?  It  has 
been  agitated  by  many  of  the  college  papers, 
but  thus  far  none  of  the  colleges  have  made 
an  effort  to  bring  about  an  organization.  Per- 
haps we  are  all  too  modest.  Could  not  the 
colleges  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  make 
the  arrangements  for  a  contest  the  present 
year  ?  There  are  at  least  seven  colleges  in 
this  end  of  the  State,  any  one  of  which  could 
inaugurate  the  movement  by  simply  making 
the  challenge.  The  boys  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity should  not  be  backward  since  they 
have  moved  into  their  new  buildings. 


— There  are  two  times  in  a  man's  life  when 
he  is  verv  anxious  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance— one  is  at  the  age  of  twentv,  when  the 
hair  is  coming  out  on  his  upper  lip  ;  the  other 
is  at  the  age  of  forty,  when  the  hair  is  coming 
out  on  the  top  of  his  head. 


— Teacher  to  pupil  :  "This  essay  is  not 
original.  The  next  time  I  want  an  original 
essay."  Next  time  :  "Is  this  original  ?"  Yes, 
that  is  what  it  said  at  the  head  of  the  piece. 


— One  of  the  Seniors  in  Chemistrv,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  laborator)'  the  other  day,  called  it 
purgatory.  If  purgatory  be  a  place  of  that 
kind  (and  the  authority  of  a  Senior  cannot  be 
doubted),  then  everybody  had  better  study 
chemistry.  The  knowledge  gained  here  would 
enable  him  to  work  out  all  the  metals  and  com- 
plete course  of  experiments  required  in  the 
curriculum  of  that  place  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  No  doubt  such  a  project  as  this  would 
suit  most  people  well  as  they  do  not  wish  to 
stay  long  in  purgatory. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
—Taffy. 

— ^Juillerat  has  fourteen  students  in  French. 
— Prof.  McGranahan  has  purchased  a  horse. 
— Who  is  the  blankest  Bill  in  the  Junior 
class  ? 

— The  popular  amusement  of  the  day  :  La 
Grippe. 

— H.  D.  Gordon,  '87,  was  in  town  during 
vacation.  ■ 

— ^J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  was  at  home  durino- 
vacation. 

— Witherspoon  says  that  McGinty  was  an 
Irishman. 

— Prof  M.  B.  Griffith,  '86,  was  in  colleg-e 
last  week. 

— McKelvey  has  thirteen  private  students 
in  elocution. 

— Mi.ss  Franc  Donaldson,  '87,  was  home 
last  Saturday. 

— Prof  J.  L.  .Snyder,  '86,  spent  Sabbath, 
Jan.  5,  in  town. 

— G.  W.  Bovard,  '90,  spent  his  vacation  in 
delivering  books. 

— What  rattled  Wallace  so  much  the  other 
night  in  society  ? 

—  "La  Grippe"  has  taken  hold  of  the  town, 
so  the  doctors  say. 

— Chapel  services  now  begin  at  8:15  instead 
of  8:30  as  formerly. 

— Anderson  spent  his  vacation  in  Washing- 
ton county  with  Bam 

— Miss  Whissen  received  a  vei'y  fine  guitar 
as  a  Christmas  present. 

— W.  M.  Lindsey,  '87,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Pittsburgh.  ' 

— Was  Eldredge  in  earnest  when  he  called 
blind  Tom  "uncle"  Tom? 

— Mr.  W.  R.  Walker,  who  was  in  school 
last  winter,  is  back  again. 

— The  A.  &  P.  C.  Societv  have  received 
five  new  members  this  term. 


— Misses  Mary  and  Mina  McElwee,  '86, 
spent  their  vacation  at  home. 

— The  telegraph  line  to  town,  spoken  of  in 
the  last  issue,  is  now  completed. 

— ^Jno.  M.  Stewart,  a  student  here  last  year, 
is  working  in  the  surveying  business. 

— Prof  McGranahan  preached  in  the  Sec- 
ond U.  P.  church  Sabbath,  January  5. 

— Prot.  Mitchell  preached  a  trial  sermon 
before  Mercer  presbytery,  Tuesday,  Dec.  24. 

— Mary  Ferguson,  '90,  has  been  out  of 
school  for  a  week  on  account  of  a  severe  cold. 

— Wonder  il  Mclntyre  saw  McGinty  the 
night  he  went  to  the  window  for  that  purpose. 

— Wonder  who  the  fair  one  is  that  Bovard  j 
makes  so  much  fuss  over  when  he  goes  home? 

— Rev.  G.  H.  Getty,  '81,  who  resided  here 
last  summer,  now  lives  at  New  Kingston,  N.  Y.  | 

— Sophomore  reading  Hamlet  : 

■  The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath 
And  in  the  fnp  an  onion  (union)  shall  he  throw." 

—Rev.  T.  W.  Young,  Gill  Hall,  Allegheny 
Co.,  Pa.,  visited  his  son,  A.  B.  Young,  last 
week. 

— Miss  Ida  Bigger,  of  Bavington.  Washing- 
ton county,  is  visiting  her  cousin,  Jane  Don- 
aldson. 

— Why  is  an  old  maid  like  a  tomato?  Be- 
cause a  man  to  mate  her  (tomato)  can't  be 
found. 

— Rev.  S.  W.   Gilkey,  '77,  has  been  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  First  U.  P.  church  of  " 
Mercer. 

— The  last  report  from  Rev.  Mr.  aud  Mrs. 
Cummings  is  that  the)-  have  arrived  safe  at 
Bombay. 

— Prof  in  Logic — "What  are  the  parts  of  a 
proposition?"  Student — "Two  terms  and  a 
cupola." 

— The  Boston  Ideal  CSuitar,  Banjo,  and  j 
Mandolin  Club  will  give  a  concert  here  on  ' 
January  28. 

— The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  finished 
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Greek  history  last  week.  They  take  up  Ro- 
man the  latter  part  of  this  term. 

— We  hear  from  reliable  authority  that  the 
chemistry  department  here  has  a  better  outfit 
than  that  of  Cornell. 

— The  Philo  society  initiated  four  new  mem- 
bers Monday  night,  Jan.  13,  and  had  three 
new  names  proposed. 

— Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson,  '83,  pastor  of  the 
U.  P.  church  at  Baltimore,  has  just  recovered 
from  a  se\^ere  illness. 

— ].  G.  Berry,  '87,  will  build  a  house  and 
barn  during  the  coming  summer.  Wonder  if 
he  Is  going  to  get  married. 

— Rev.  Geo.  L.  Hamm,  '85,  dedicated  a 
new  church,  Lutheran,  on  Wylie  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  a  short  time  since. 

— W.  G.  Dice,  '92,  was  on  the  sick  list  dur- 
ing vacation  and  did  not  return  to  school  for 
more  than  a  week  after  it  begun. 

— It  would  suit  the  editor-in-chief  very  well 
during  this  rainy  weather  if  the  person  who 
took  his  umbrella  would  return  it. 

— For  the  information  of  all  who  hear  the 
Juniors  talking  German  we  would  state  that 
they  are  not  fresh — from  Germany. 

— Miss  Cora  Forsythe,  who  attended  college 
here  part  of  last  year,  was  married  a  short 
time  since  to  Mr.  Walk,  of  Mansfield,  Pa. 

— The  store  belonging  to  Mr.  King,  of 
Muncie,  Ind.,  who  is  the  father  of  Miss  King 
of  the  HoLCAD  staff,  was  burned  last  week. 

— The  question  for  contest  debate  is:  Should 
secret  societies,  as  they  now  exist  in  our  col- 
leges, be  prohibited  by  our  college  authorities. 

— A  little  boy  who  has  original  ideas  of 
things,  will  not  say,  "dried  beef"  but  insists 
on  calling  that  article  of  food  "dried  beast." 

— The  house  of  Rev.  Mealy  caught  fire 
about  twelve  o'clock  last  Saturday  night,  but 
it  was  extinguished  before  much  damage  was 
done. 

— The    Leagorean    society  entertainment 


announced  for  Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  illness  of  some  of  its 
members. 

— Prof  Thompson  has  so  far  recovered  from 
his  sickness  as  to  be  able  to  be  out  some.  The 
students  are  anxious  to  see  him  back  in  the 
class  room  again. 

— In  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  num- 
ber of  students  the  faculty  have  decided  to 
have  five  recitations  in  the  forenoon  instead  of 
four,  as  formerly. 

— "What  artists  we  mortals  be,"  is  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
Sophs  and  Freshies  who  have  been  drawing 
the  map  of  Greece. 

— The  junior  contestants  are  W.  W.  Barr, 
A.  B.  Smith,  H.  F.  Given,  H.  Ferguson,  C. 
G.  Jordan,  C.  W.  Smith,  H.  C.  Swearengen 
and  J.  Witherspoon. 

— A  friend  in  need.- — Postage  stamp:  "I've 
iust  received  a  terrible  licking."  Envelop: 
"Well,  stick  close  to  me  and  we'll  get  through 
all  right." — Selected. 

— Ralph  Johnson,  '89,  and  Harry  Mealey, 
a  former  student,  who  have  been  attending 
the  Medical  Lectures,  at  Cleveland,  spent 
their  vacation  at  home. 

— On  account  of  Prof  Thompson's  illness 
the  Juniors  have  Moral  Science  this  term  in- 
stead of  Physics,  which  will  come  in  the  winter 
term  of  the  .Senior  year. 

— Read  the  address  to  the  young  men  of 
the  P.  Church  by  President  Ferguson, 
McMichael,  and  Irons.  It  will  be  published 
in  the  United  Presbyterian. 

— Those  who  know  anything  about  the 
"association  of  ideas"  will  understand  why 
one  of  our  ministers  sometimes  addresses  Miss 
Robertson  as  Miss  McNary. 

— Prof  S.  W.  Harsha,  professor  in  West- 
minster in  '75,  and  who  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health,  is  now  eighty-two  years  old  and 
lives  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 

— The  students  living  in  the  north  end  of 
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town  extend  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  ladies 
of  the  "Harem  Quartette"  for  their  excelleni 
serenade  on  tlie  evening  of  Dec.  13. 

— ^Profs.  McGranahan  and  Swan  have  been 
elected  instructors  for  the  Westminster  normal. 
The  choice  is  doubtless  a  wise  one  and  for  this 
reason  we  anticipate  a  full  turnout  of  normal 
students. 

— As  the  evening  train  on  the  Sharpsville 
R.  R.  now  makes  connections  we  are  no  lon- 
ger obliged,  when  weary  and  foot  sore,  to 
"tramp,  tramp,  tramp"  the  railroad  ties  from 
the  junction  to  Wilmington. 

— Prof  Loisette's  Memory  System  is  cre- 
ating greater  interest  than  ever  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  persons  wishing  to  improve 
their  memory  should  send  for  his  prospectus 
free  as  advertised  in  another  column. 

— Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  delivered  a  lecture 
in  the  college  chapel,  Jan.  17,  on  the  subject, 
"A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Liberty."  Mr. 
Gunsaulus  spoke  in  a  very  earnest  manner  and 
his  lecture  was  both  pleasing  and  instructive. 

— The  Wilmington  T.  C.  Dramatic  club 
(we  can't  say  what  T.  C.  stands  for  as  it  is  a 
secret,  but  we  would  venture  "tongue-tied 
corporation,"  which  seems  to  suit  the  idea  of 
secrecy)  expects  to  give  an  entertainment 
Feb.  22. 

— We  learn  from  the  Globe  that  J.  A.  Mc- 
Cracken,  '89,  A.  R.  Robinson,  '89,  A.  M. 
Robb,  '87,  and  J.  N.  Dunn,  '88,  visited /;7W.f 
in  town  Christmas  week.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  frequently  some  of  the  alumni  return 
for  this  purpose. 

— McElree  asks  that  the  gentlemen  who  do 
not  sing  be  excused  from  the  Senior  German 
class  while  the  ladies  are  singing.  One  of  two 
things  is  evident,  either  the  gentlemen  have 
no  ear  for  music  or  the  ladies  are  very  poor 
.singers.    Which  is  it  ? 

— The  new  students  this  term  are  Miss  Ber- 
tha Wilson,  East  Brook,  Pa.;  Miss  Emma 
Brice,  Anderson,  W.  Va. ;  Miss  Mattie  Lytle, 
Ligonier,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Mac  Wilson,  East  Brook, 


Pa. ;  Mr.  C  C.  Cox,  Edenburg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  J. 

P.  McKelvey,  Ligonier,  Pa.  ki 

— -We  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  two  to 

of  the  Sophs  on  their  success  in  a  recent  ex-  tu 

amination.    One   of  them   said   that  Julius  { sf 

Caesar  was  born  450  B.  C,  the  other  held  i  at 
that  the  date  of  his  birth  was  1550  A.  D. 

But  Russell  and  Smith  will  not  want  us  to  '  il 

tell  who  these  persons  were,  so  yon  may  guess,  d 

— The  gentlemen  who  take  music  lessons  at  j  " 

the  conservatory  should  stop  and  see  their  por-  ^1 

traits  which  are  hanging  in  the  long  hall.  By  ,  ' 
way  of  comment  we  would  say,  that,  though 

the  general  outline  of  the  pictures  is  very  ' 

good,  the  finishing  touches  do  not  display  the  j  ' 

finest  artistic   talent.      The   gentlemen  are  ' 

greatly  indebted  to  the  ladies  who  were  kind  :  ' 

enough  to  inscribe  the  name  of  each  under  his  ' 

•  '  1 

portrait.  i! 

— ^J.  Y.  McKinney,  the  Soph  who  invented   I  ' 

an  electric  burglar  alarm,  has  sold  part  of  his  ' 

interest,  realizing  quite  a  handsome  sum  of 

money.    He  is  now  in  Cincinnati  remodeling 

it  for  the  company  which  purchased  it.  He 

is  also  working  on  an  electric  alarm  for  rail-  ' 

road  cro.ssings,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  ' 

of  great  use  at  dangerous  crossings  by  way  of 

preventing  accidents.     We  wish  him  much 

success. 

— As  one  of  our  lady  students,  who  had  a 
musical  instrument  with  her,  was  on  the  train 
returning  to  school  after  vacation,  a  lady  who 
was  evidently  wanting  information,  aked  her 
to  what  troupe  she  belonged.  We  cannot  state 
just  what  the  reply  was,  but  the  incident  has 
something  in  it  which  ought  to  be  encouraging 
to  the  musical  department,  namely,  it  shows 
what  a  finely  educated  apj^earance,  musically,  v 
the  music  students  of  Westminster  acquire.  \ 

— .Smith,  Scott  and  Campbell  are  at  present 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  mus- 
tache race.  They  all  seem  determined  to  win, 
but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  which  will  be  the 
lucky  one.  For  their  encouragement  we 
would  say  that  the  mustaches  are  visible  across 
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rooms  even  if  it  is  not  the  brightest 
kind  of  a  day.  By  way  of  advice  it  is  fitting 
to  remind  them  that  "perseverance  is  a  vir- 
tue," and  that  they  should  not  give  up  in  de- 
spair even  if  the  mustaches  should  not  travel 

at  a  2:30  gait. 

— The  90  per  cent,  method,  which  excuses 
all  students  from  final  examination  who  have 
during  the  term  taken  a  grade  of  90  per  cent, 
or  over  and  who  have  not  missed  more  than  a 
specified  number  of  days,  was  tried  last  term 
by  Profs.  Swan  and  McGranahan.  It  proved 
to  be  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  daily  recita- 
tions, and  the  number  of  unnecessary  absences 
was  diminished.  The  class  as  a  whole  did 
better  work  and  students  who  were  somewhat 
inclined  to  neglect  their  studies  worked  to  get 
rid  of  the.  dreaded  examination.  In  short,  it 
has  proved  a  success  and  as  a  result  has  been 
adopted  this  term  by  some  others  of  the  pro- 
fessors. 


EXCHANGES. 
Dartmouth  is  said  to  have  the  credit  of 
publishing  the  first  college  paper,  Yale  the 
second  and  Union  the  third. 

One  of  our  latest  exchanges  is  the  Frec 
Lance,  and  it  takes  no  mean  place  ann)ng 
our  list.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  and 
well  written  article  on  our  religious  nature. 
It  states  that  by  association  religion  receives 
its  growth  and  impetus. 

The  last  number  of  the  Thielcnsian  con- 
tains several  articles  on  Christmas.  The 
Thielensian  is  a  live  paper  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  presentation  of  its  matter 
displays  both  skill  and  taste.  If  it  was  to  be 
judged  from  its  outward  appearance  one 
would  naturally  expect  little,  but  this  could 
be  greatly  enhanced  bv  enlarging  its  cover. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Acamcdian  is  an 
interesting  article  on  Nihilism  and  Democ- 
racy.   Nihilism  is  shown  to  be  but  a  dream 


of  liberty,  with  no  reason,  no  law.  It  is  only 
the  fountain  of  anarchy  and  liberalism  and 
the  dread  road  to  Siberia.  Democracy  pre- 
sents justice  and  in  this  way  appeals  to 
reason.  It  is  the  strict  enemy  to  despot- 
sm  and  the  champion  of  liberty. 

The  last  number  of  the  Scholastic  contains 
an  article  on  the  Protestant  missionary  of 
India.    The  writer  of  this  article  in  his  high 
conceit  and  blind  prejudice  supposes,  in  at- 
tacking the  article  published  in  tne  Holcad, 
that  he  has  dealt  a  blow.    Blind  follower  of 
a  still  blinder  religion — a  religion  corrupt 
by  age,  reeking  with  the  crimes  of  more 
than  200  Popes,  boasted  followers'of  Christ 
but  direst  perpetrators  of  deception  and 
fallacv,  do  you  expect  civilized  man,  aye  ! 
do  vou  expect  even  the  unlettered  heathen 
to  tolerate  or  listen  to  the  teachings  of  your 
missionary?    The  heathen  inquire  for  the 
address  of  the  Protestant  missionary's  tailor, 
does  he?    Not  so  of  the  Catholic  tailor,  as 
the  gloomy    robe  of  the  sister  bespeaks 
something  calamitous.    In  their  very  dress 
the  barbarian  reads  a  false,  a  dving  religion. 
The  heathen  knows  enough  to  know  that 
when  a  missionary  brooks  to  buy  converts, 
as  thev  do,  their  teachings  must  be  false, 
their  cause  must  be  dying,  for  even  to  his 
mind  the  idea  of  a  religion  is  a  free,  a  just, 
an  ideal  perfection  which  does  not  purchase 
obedience,  but  wins  it.    Editor  of  Scholastic, 
why  is  it  that  to-day  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries are  leaving  India?    Is  it  not  because 
the  very  ignorance  of  the  heathen  repels  a 
religion  which  proves  itself  false  in  its  every 
feature?   Yes.  Catholicism  lives  am.ong  sons 
who  claim  to  be  enlightened,   but  at  the 
same  time  the  enlightened  ignorance  of  the 
heatiien  bids  it  off.    Yes,  live,  but  civiliza- 
tion  and   reason  are  digging  your  grave. 
The  literary  columns  of  the  Scholastic  were 
up  to  their  usual  high  standard  with  the 
above  exception. 
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RIBLE  STUDY. 


The  followino;  is  an  abstract  of  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  College  Chapel  on  the  day  of 
pra)  er  for  colleges,  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Stockton, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  of 
Mercer,  Pa.  : 

Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ve  think 
ye  have  eternal  life;  and  they  are  thej'  which 
testify  of  me. — ^John  v:39. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  commendations  of 
Bible  study  contained  in  God's  Word.  It 
falls  from  the  lips  of  one  filled  with  divine 
wisdom,  not  only,  but  with  the  most  intense 
regard  for  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  he 
spoke.  It  gives  the  weightiest  reason  lor 
such  careful  and  devout  contemplation  of  the 
truth.  The  Scriptures  testify  of  him — the  way 
of  eternal  truth  and  life. 

The  apostle  Paul  gives  a  similar  reason  for 
a  similar  regard  for  God's  Word.  "Whatso- 
ever things,"  he  says,  "were  written  afore- 
time were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we, 
through  the  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  the  hope,"  i.  e.,  that 
we  might  come  into  possession  oi  the  Hope  of 
Israel.  Again,  he  declares  that  "all  Scrip- 
ture given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable, 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness. ' '  The  Bereans  are 
commended  as  more  noble  than  those  of  Thes- 
salonica,  because  "they  received  the  Word 
with  all  readiness  of  mind  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily. ' ' 

It  is  our  desire  to  consider  some  reasons  for 


the  study  ot  the  Bible — a  theme  which  has 
commended  itself  as  appropriate  to  this  day 
and  to  our  circumstances  as  inquirers  after  that 
knowledge  which  shall  enable  us  to  make  the 
most  of  life.  Our  time  this  morning  will  largely 
be  taken  u\)  with  the  consideration  of  reasons 
which  are  incidental  and  secondary.  I  men- 
tion among  these 

First.  The  antiquity  of  the  Biblical  Canon. 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming 
that  age  alone  gives  true  value  to  anything. 
But  this  Book  is  the  only  safe  guide  we  have 
in  exploring  the  misty  ages  of  antiquity.  It 
is  the  conclusion  of  candid  and  scholarly  crit- 
ics that  the  Bible  contains  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  truth  known  to  men.  Certainly  of 
the  world  before  the  flood,  the  onlv  authentic 
or  even  probable  history  we  have  is  contained 
in  this  venerable  book.  So  any  one  who  is 
concerned  with  the  incipient  ages  of  our  race, 
any  one  who  desires  to  know  the  history  of  his 
kind  or  his  world  in  antediluvian  times  is  of 
necessity  driven  to  the  sacred  volume. 

L>oes  it  not  help  us  to  some  conception  of 
these  records  to  recall  that  they  were  written 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Heroditus, 
whom  we  have  been  taught  to  call  "the  father 
of  history"?  The  Hebrew  Jurisprudence  is 
seven  hundred  years  older  than  that  of  Lycur- 
gus,  the  Greek,  and  two  thousand  years  older 
than  that  of  Justinian,  the  Roman.  The 
"golden  age"  of  the  \ync  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews occurred  nearly  a  thousand  years  before 
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the  birth  of  Horace,  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
golden  age  of  Latin  poetry.  The  problem  of 
evil  was  discussed  by  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes 
six  hundred  years  before  Socrates  discussed 
the  same  subject  in  the  "Dialogues"  of  Plato, 
and  the  love  song  of  Solomon  is  a  thousand 
years  older  than  the  love  song  of  Ovid.  The 
romantic  history  of  the  beautiful  queen  Esther 
was  on  record  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  dawn  of  romantic  literature  in 
Europe.  The  entire  bulk  of  the  prophetic 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  anterior  to  the 
Augustan  age  of  Rome,  and  even  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  all  of  them  of 
more  venerable  antiquity  than  Tacitus  or  Plu- 
tarch. And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Book  of 
Job?  If  we  are  to  believe  the  rabbis,  it  is  the 
oldest  connected  discourse  in  existence,  at 
least  a  thousand  years  older  than  Homer. 
Before  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  bv  the 
Romans  it  was  more  time-worn  than  the  name 
of  Julius  Caesar  to-day.  Is  it  not  presumably 
worth  while  for  us  to  study  a  volume  which 
comes  down  to  us  freighted  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  ancient  times  ?  Does  it  not 
appeal  to  our  instinctive  reverence  for  the 
venerable  and  long-lived  ? 

But  it  adds  vastly  to  the  force  of  this  appeal 
to  know  that  this  account  is  trustworthy  in  its 
history.  *  *  *  And  if  you  will  come  to 
the  earnest  study  of  this  record  you  will  find  it 
true  even  to  its  minutite.  Having  ascertained 
its  meaning  you  will  find  facts  flowing  in  from 
many  and  often  unexpected  sources  to  cor- 
roborate and  confirm  the  statements  made. 
The  investigation  and  research  of  historical 
criticism  substantiate  this  statement.  *  * 
*  *  "Physiology,"  says  Rawlinson,  "after 
long  conflict,  decides  in  favor  of  the  unity  of 
the  species  and  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair.  Com- 
parative Philology,  after  divers  fluctuations, 
'settles  down  mto  the  belief  that  languages  will 
ultimately  pro\'e  to  have  been  all  derived  from 
a    common  basis.      Ethnology  pronounces 


that,  independently  of  the  Scriptural  record, 
we  should  be  led  to  fix  on  the  plains  of  Shinar 
as  the  common  center  or  focus  from  which  the 
various  lines  of  migration  and  the  several  types 
of  races  originally  radiated."  And  an  ever- 
increasing  mass  of  evidence,  growing  every 
year  through  fresh  discoveries,  shows  that  not 
alone  in  its  main  and  germinal  facts,  but  in  the 
details  of  its  linguistic,  geographic  and  ethno- 
logic notices,  this  old  history  isto  be  relied  on. 
*  *  Therefore,  we  may  well  count  the  Bible 
the  exhaustless  mam'el  of  history,  most  an- 
cient, most  true.  It  deserves  our  study  as  the 
great  epitome  of  old-time  truth  and  life. 

Second.  The  Bible  as  a  literary  production 
is  unrivaled.  Thomas  Marshall,  the  great 
Kentucky  lawyer,  declared  that  there  was  no 
parable  in  all  literature  that  deserved  the  name 
when  compared  with  those  of  our  Master. 
The  story  is  told  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  read 
the  Book  of  Ruth  to  a  fashionable  audience  in 
London,  and  they  begged  to  know  of  him 
where  he  obtained  "such  an  inimitable  pas- 
toral." 

Do  you  delight  in  the  sublime  ?  Read  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Job: 

"A  thing,  too,  wa'i  imparted  to  me  secretly, 
Mine  ear  received  a  whisper  of  it— 
In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  tlie  night 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men. 
Fear  came  on  me  and  trembling. 
And  the  multitude  of  my  bones  did  shake. 
A  spiiit  passed  before  my  face. 
It  stood,  but  I  could  not  discern  its  appearance, 
A  form  before  mine  eyes- 
Silence.   And  I  heard  a  voice  : 
Sha  l  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God? 
Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker?" 

Does  heroic  bravery  charm  you  ?  Where 
will  you  find  it  more  truly  displayed  than  in 
the  life  of  Daniel  or  the  "children  of  the  fur- 
nace ?' '  Note  the  answer  of  these  three  Israel- 
ites when  summoned  before  the  king  to  re- 
cant the  act  refusing  to  bow  down  to  the 
"golden  image"  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
king  was  furious.  He  demanded  to  know  of 
them  if  it  were  po.ssible  they  had  dared  dis- 
obey his  command.  And  he  rehearsed  in 
their  ears  the  dire  penalty  of  such  disobedience. 
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But  he  would  give  them  one  more  chance,  if 
they  worshipped  the  image,  well.  "But,  if  ye 
worship  not  ye  shall  be  cast  the  same  hour  into 
the  midst  of  the  burning,  fiery  furnace,  and 
who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of 
my  hands?"  "Shadrach,  Meshach  and 
Abednego  answered  and  said  to  the  king:  O 
Nebuchadnezzar  !  We  are  not  careful  to  an- 
swer thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be,  our  God 
whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the 
burning,  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us 
out  of  thy  hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it 
known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not 
serve  thy  gods  nor  worshij)  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up." 

Free  alike  from  ser\'ility  and  railing,  where 
in  all  history  will  you  find  a  more  noble  answer? 

Or  are  you  fond  of  the  dramatic  ?  Witness 
in  this  same  transaction  the  scene  of  these 
three,  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  The  man- 
date of  the  king  has  been  obeyed.  The  men 
are  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fire  has  slain  those 
who  took  them  up.  Picture  the  king  gazing 
from  a  distance.  He  beholds  a  sight  that  fills 
him  with  amazement.  You  can  mark  con- 
sternation written  on  every  feature.  "Did  we 
not  cast  three  men,  bound,  into  the  midst  of 
the  fire?"  They  answered,  "True,  O  king  !" 
"Lo  !  I  see  four  men,  loose,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt;  and 
the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God. ' ' 

Where  will  you  find  a  story  more  simple 
and  touching,  so  charming  that  we  read  and 
re-read  it  with  never  flagging  interest,  than 
the  story  of  Joseph  ?  For  tenderncris,  what 
compares  with  the  story  of  Ruth  ?  For  pathos 
what  is  there  that  equals  the  scene  in  which 
Cushi  bears  tidings  to  David  of  the  death 
of  Absalom  ?  We  do  not  wonder  when  we 
see  the  literary  richness  and  beauty,  the  gran- 
deur and  sublimity,  the  tenderness  and  pathos 
of  this  book,  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  books 
that  lay  always  on  the  table  of  even  such  an 
one  as  Byron. 

And  the  influence  of  the  Book  on  the  litera- 


ture of  Christendom  justifies  the  estimate  we 
have  put  upon  it.  Enter  the  world's  library; 
ask  the  librarian  for  its  noblest  uninspired 
poem,  what  will  he  gi\'e  you  :  Paradise  Lost, 
will  he  not  ?  Open  the  book;  mark  how  uni- 
formly grand  is  its  line  of  thought,  and  how, 
under  the  magic  touch  of  its  author,  the  beg- 
gar springs  into  a  patriarch,  the  infant  teems 
with  mm,  the  m  m  te;mi  w'.th  angel,  and  even 
the  damned  sjjirit  of  the  pit  is  stamped  with 
grandeur.  How  was  Milton  inspired?  He 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  prophets  of  God.  * 

*  *  Are  there  stronger  or  more  terrible 
characters  in  Shakespeare  than  Macbeth  and 
Lady  Macbeth  ?  Do  you  want  to  know  their 
originals  ?  According  to  Dr.  Spring,  you  find 
them  in  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Have  you  marked 
the  grandeur  of  Byron's  apostrophe  to  Rome 
as  the  Niobe  of  nations,  read  along  with  it 
Jeremiah's  Lamentations  over  Jerusalem.  * 

*  *  Though  such  things  are  only  incidental 
the  Bible  has  done  more  to  supply  rhetoric 
with  a  worthy  diction,  literature  with  noble 
images,  and  the  fine  arts  with  memorable  sub- 
iects,  than  all  other  books  combined. 

Third.  The  Bible  has  exercised  more  influ- 
ence, more  practical  j^ower  over  the  thought 
and  life  of  man  than  any  other  book.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  number  of  believers  in  it 
have  always  constituted  a  co'.ujjaratively  small 
fraction  of  the  race,  its  influence  is  well-nigh 
unbounded.  Perpetually  attacked,  subjected 
for  centuries  to  a*bitter  criticism,  its  teachings 
still  survive,  and  increase  in  power  with  the 
jjassage  of  years. 

And  in  j:)roportion  as  men  study  this  book 
and  act  upon  its  teachings,  they  become  more 
just,  temperate,  chaste,  self-denying  and  will- 
ing to  labor  for  the  good  of  others ;  while  its 
neglect  leads  to  self-indulgence  and  the  reign 
of  passion,  to  national  weakness  and  private 
infamy.  *  *  *  Destrov  this  book,  and  to 
eat,  drink,  drink  and  die,  is  man's  all. 

If  the  religion  founded  on  this  Word  exer- 
cised no  practical  or  elevating  ]wwer  in  the 
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world;  if  it  had  proved  incomi)atible  widi  con- 
tinued and  abiding  progress  in  morality  and 
high  civilization;  if  Christian  nations  had  fallen 
behind  others  in  good  government,  in  in- 
telligence, in  laws,  in  power,  in  the  love  of 
truth,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in 
whatever  else  ennobles  our  nature;  if  human 
excellence  and  human  happiness  advanced  by 
its  cHsregard,  then  we  might  neglect  it.  But 
the  reverse  is  true.  Virtue,  progress,  mental 
and  moral  activity  and  achievement,  elevation 
of  man  individually,  socially  and  politically 
follow  in  the  train  of  its  influence  and  to  the 
degree  of  the  diffusion  and  acceptance  of  its 
truths. 

No,  no.  This  book  is  not  an  inert  thing  in 
the  world's  history.  The  motives,  the  prin- 
ciples, which  make  life  worth  living,  are  found 
here.  The  themes  which  keep  the  world 
thinking  and  acting  are  emanations  from  God's 
Word.  The  dignity  of  manhood,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  individual,  the  assured  immortality 
of  man,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  right  of 
free  inquiry,  the  great  ideas  of  social,  political 
and  moral  reform  are  emanations,  in  fact,  from 
the  sacred  Word. 

What  other  book  has  ever  wrought  such 
results  as  this  one?  "It  has  slain  the  enmity 
of  the  human  heart."  It  has  sent  those  whose 
refined  tastes  led  them  to  spurn  all  contact 
with  vulgarity,  into  lanes  and  allevs  and  hovels 
that  they  might  reach  out  to  the  outcast  and 
degraded  the  hand  of  sympathy  and  helpful- 
ness. The  bravest  and  the  gentlest  deeds  that 
have  enriched  the  story  of  the  past  may  safely 
be  credited  to  the  power  of  the  Bible. 

Shall  our  children  or  our  children's  children, 
when  they  take  up  this  Book,  find  it  dismem- 
bered ?  The  Pentateuch  gone  ;  Job  made  the 
beginning  of  the  Canon ;  Isaiah  divided  and  the 
second  half  put  after  Daniel;  Hebrews  ban- 
ished; the  Gospel  according  to  John  declared 
spurious;  the  Apocalypse  declared  only  a 
myth  ?  Not  so.  When  we  shall  have  passed 
away  and  our  names  forgotten  among  men; 


when  in  the  archives  of  our  college  some  anti- 
quarian shall  come  across  our  names,  but 
those  names  shall  stand  for  nothing  in  the- 
memories  of  men,  there  shall  be  those  who  have 
come  up  after  us  preaching  the  glad  tidings 
contained  in  this  book  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  as  they  open  the  Bible,  the 
number  of  its  books  will  be  found  to  be  just 
the  same.  It  will  begin  just  as  now  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  And  it  will  end  just  as  now  "The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all. 
Amen."  And  between  these  two  passages 
there  shall  not  one  word,  necessary  to  the  sal- 
vation, to  the  sanctification,  or  to  the  comfort 
of  those  who  receive  it,  be  lost.  The  grass 
will  wither;  man  will  die;  nations  will  perish; 
generations  will  pass  away,  "but  the  word  of 
our  God  standeth  forever."  It  has  been  the 
motive  power  to  the  regeneration  and  reforma- 
tion of  millions  of  men.  It  will  be  to  millions 
more.  It  has  comforted  the  humble,  con- 
soled the  mourning,  sustained  the  suftering, 
given  triumph  to  the  dying.  It  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  a  voice  from  heaven  breaks 
the  silence  of  the  centuries  to  declare  that  time 
shall  be.no  more. 

Fourth.  Other  attractions  of  the  Sacred 
Word  might  be  pointed  out,  but  time  forbids . 
Towering  up  above  all  secondary  considera- 
tions is  the  truth  formulated  in  our  text,  that 
herein  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed  and  through 
him  eternal  life. 

The  Scriptures  testify  of  Jesus,  and  who  is 
He?  The  Son  of  God;  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners; the  light- of  the  world.  He  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  saving  doctrine;  the  King,  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  all  saved  souls.  Without 
we  find  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  though  it 
should  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  ot  our  histor)-, 
though  it  should  sparkle  with  literary  beauties, 
it  would  not  lead  us  to  its  central  and  all- 
important  good.  We  would  gather  the  earth- 
ly and  leave  the  heavenly.  We  would  pluck 
the  finite  and  leave  the  infinite.     We  would 
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slather  the  chaft'and  leave  the  golden  grain. 
*  *  The  great  charm,  then,  the  great  reason 
why  we  should  study  the  Bible  is,  because  it 
tesdfies  of  Christ.  It  reveals  God's  redemp- 
tion plan  through  Christ,  which  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  is  the  burden  of  its 
discourse.  It  comes  to  us  as  to  those  who  are 
without  it  lost  under  the  power  and  guilt  of 
sin,  and  it  comes  to  ofter  release  and  saU  ation. 
It  proposes  the  plan  "to  be  perfect,  to  be 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work' ' 
here,  and  hax  ing  carried  us  on  from  strength 
to  strength  on  earth  it  proniises  us  an  intro- 
duction into  the  hnal  holiness  and  peace  of 
heaven. 


Here,  then,  we  rest  our  main  plea  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  To  the  Bible  as  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ — the  disclosure  of 
the  soul's  one  way  of  salvation  and  spiritual 
blessedness,  I  would  point  all  who  hear  me. 
In  this  supreme  relation,  it  is  unique,  incom- 
parable, the  very  gift  ol  God. 

The  Book  of  ancient  and  historic  lore;  the 
Book  of  absolute  literarv  pre-eminence;  the 
Book  of  intellectual  and  practical  sovereignty  ; 
and  lir.st,  last,  and  all  the  time,  the  Book  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  May  God 
hasten  the  time  when  its  truths  shall  be  read, 
pondered,  believed,  loved  and  obeyed  by 
everv  child  of  man. 


THE  TEMPLE  OE  LIBERT^'. 


The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  golden  age 
of  Jewish  history.  Peace  and  prosperity 
blessed  the  chosen  race.  Idolatry  no  more 
estranged  the  hearts  of  Israel's  sons,  but  with 
renewed  fervor  they  adored  the  God  that 
brought  them  up  from  Egyptian  bondage. 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  greatest 
architectural  work  of  this  splendid  age.  In  it 
were  embodied  the  zeal,  piety  and  devotion 
of  two  of  Israel's  greatest  minds.  King  Solo- 
mon was  its  builder;  the  royal  heart  of  David 
had  given  the  project  birth.  The  life  work  of 
both  was  necessary  for  its  completion.  The 
strong  hand  of  David  had  united  the  tribes. 
His  victorious  sword  had  driven  back  the 
Philistine  hordes  and  humbled  the  lofty  pride 
of  Moab  and  Amnion.  National  strength  in- 
creased, and  in  recognition  of  Divine  fa\'or  he 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  where  the  mighty 
name  of  Israel's  God  should  dwell  forever. 
But  his  purpose,  though  noble,  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  "Thou  hast  been  a  man  of  blood 
from  thy  youth, "  said  the  man  of  God,  "there- 
lore  thou  shalt  not  build  the  tem])le  of  the 
Lord."  The  temple  was  in  part  to  symbolize 
a  king  who  should  rule  the  nations  in  peace, 
and  its  builder  must  be  a  man  of  peace.  Da- 


vid's purpose  was  rejected  and  Solomon, 
whose  peaceful  reign  David's  wars  made  pos- 
sible, was  chosen  to  perform  this  glorious 
work. 

But  David  prepared  much  of  the  material 
with  which  Solomon  should  build.  Great 
stones  for  the  foundation,  cedars  of  Lebanon 
for  beams,  iron  and  brass  without  weight,  sil- 
ver and  gold  beyond  \'alue,  were  stored  ready 
for  the  hand  of  the  architect.  With  these 
Solomon  built  the  temple  of  Israel's  God. 
Magnificent  its  form  appeared  upon  mount 
Zion,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jewish  race. 
In  its  holy  place  dwelt  the  presence  that  was 
Israel's  light  and  joy  and  the  observance  of  its 
worship  was  the  secret  of  their  power. 

Three  thousand  years  of  changing  history 
have  passed,  and  again  a  splendid  race  appears 
before  us.  Enormous  is  their  territory,  count- 
less their  wealth.  Energy,  prosperity,  peace 
and  union  are  their  characteristics.  The  hand 
of  Omnipotence  has  written  its  destiny  where 
all  the  world  may  read.  America  must  build 
a  S|:acious  temple  wliere  Liberty  shall  sit  en- 
throned and  where  all  nations  oi  earth  shall 
learn  her  ways.  Wisdom  and  peace  built  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  in  Judea's  day  of  power. 
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and  now  peace  and  wisdom  must  build  the 
temple  of  Liberty. 

Like  the  plan  of  Solomon's  temple  the  com- 
mission for  this  great  work  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  spirit  of  the  past.  England  has 
been  to  America  what  David  was  to  .Solomon. 
When  English  ascendency  began,  the  enemies 
of  liberty  were  rife  on  every  hand.  Rome's 
blighting  influence  lay  upon  all  Europe. 
France  and  Spain  especially  were  her  vassals. 
England,  too,  felt  her  power,  but  with  the 
rising  sun  of  the  Reformation  she  hurled  off 
her  tyrant  chains  and  became  the  champion  of 
Protestantism.  Spain,  with  spiteful  rage,  sent 
her  Armada,  and  France  plotted  her  downfall, 
but  not  a  man  of  that  Armada  landed  on  Brit- 
ish soil,  and  the  power  of  France  was  broken 
by  years  of  bloodshed.  England's  history  is 
a  continual  record  of  wars.  Her  cannon  have 
waked  the  echoes  of  every  continent:  her 
navies  have  plowed  e\'ery.sea.  (Gradually  her 
power  increased  until  she  stood  supreme 
among  nations.  Her  institutions  had  grown 
in  the  spirit  oi  liberty  until  it  seemed  as  though 
perfection  would  be  attained.  Within  the 
English  breast  arose  the  hope  that  English 
economy  should  demonstrate  the  principles  of 
true  government. 

But  was  England  capable  ot  becoming  the 
model  nation  ?  Would  not  the  memory  of 
past  wrongs  hinder  the  nations  from  adopting 
her  institutions  ?  Although  England's  career 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
true  liberty,  although  the  spirit  of  humanity 
had  attained  splendid  progress  in  her  home 
government,  yet  the  memory  of  her  past  deeds 
of  violence  could  never  be  blotted  from  the 
world's  history.  The  nation  whose  system  of 
government  points  out  the  path  of  national 
virtue  must  be  strong,  but  not  by  trampling 
down  the  weak;  it  must  be  rich,  but  not  at  the 
price  of  blood.  England  could  not  build  the 
temple  of  Liberty,  because,  like  David,  she  had 
shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth.  But  the 
principles  she  had  established  were  immortal. 


Truth,  like  light,  is  the  common  heritage  of 
all  whom  it  reaches,  and  the  truth  England 
had  gained  became  our  inheritance.  The 
founders  of  this  nation  needed  nothing  new. 
The  great  stones  and  massive  beams  had 
been  already  prepared.  The  iron  and  brass, 
the  silver  and  gold  were  ready  for  the  hand 
of  the  architect.  To  a  race  sprung  from 
her  own  strength  England  left  a  language 
whose  literature  is  fraught  with  the  mighty 
thoughts  of  a  Bacon,  a  Milton,  a  Shakespeare. 
She  left  them  Protestantism,  that  form  of 
Christianity  which  has  ever  been  the  stimulus  of 
progress  and  whose  fundamental  idea  of  liberty 
propagates  within  the  mind  of  its  adherents 
the  sacred  principles  of  enduring  republicanism. 
Above  all,  she  left  them  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
.Sa.xon  race — a  spirit  of  freedom  and  progress; 
freedom  not  to  be  suppressed,  progress  that 
asks  no  help  and  quails  not  at  obstacles,  but 
achieves  its  own  success  in  spite  of  opposition. 

In  the  light  of  the  past  our  forefathers  framed 
the  constitution;  they  established  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  we  look  back  to  the  blood- 
stained walls  of  Londonderry  and  the  martyr 
stakes  of  Smithfield  to  see  at  what  a  price  that 
boon  was  purchased.  They  rejected  the  "di- 
vine right  of  kings"  for  the  bloody  fields  of 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  had  demonstrated 
how  kings  are  prone  to  folly  and  how  danger- 
ous they  are  to  the  liberties  of  the  state. 
Equality  of  all  and  the  common  brotherhood 
of  man  were  accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  for  the  growth  of  the  British 
constitution  was  the  growth  of  human  senti- 
ment, though  it  attained  not  to  perfection. 
Trial  by  jury  is  inherited  from  English  econ- 
omy, "Blackstone"  is  still  the  foundation  of 
common  law.  Magna  Charta  is  still  the  model 
of  state  constitutions. 

Thus  had  the  sword  of  the  Conqueror  pre- 
pared the  way,  the  hand  of  the  mighty  had 
stored  the  enduring  materials  and  it  remained 
for  America,  the  Solomon  of  nations,  to  build 
the  temple  of  Liberty.    Not  a  material  struc- 
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ture,  whose  grandeur  enchants  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  and  whose  riches  kindle  the  despoil- 
er's  lust,  but  one  fashioned  of  the  divinest 
functions,  of  noble  intellects,  in  their  struggle 
to  solve  the  problem  of  human  right.  Its 
foundation  is  the  Rock  of  Ages,  for  Christian- 
ity alone  can  produce  and  sustain  such  institu- 
tions as  ours.  Its  height  reaches  to  the  throne 
of  God,  for  so  long  as  man  molests  not  his 
fellow  man  he  is  answerable  only  to  his  creator. 

The  worship  of  the  temple  is  the  exultant 
joy  of  millions  to  whom  it  affords  protection  in 
their  dail)-  pursuits,  its  incense  the  sympathy 
of  human  heart  for  heart.  But  its  glorious 
influences  are  not  ours  alone.  Light  loses  not 
by  shedding  its  beams  far  into  the  darkness, 
but  only  proves  its  strength.  Thus  the  influ- 
ences of  American  liberty  shall  permeate  every 
land  and  prove  to  all  nations  that  Christianity 
and  liberty  are  coexistent  and  cooperatix  e  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race. 


Solomon's  tem|)le  was  destroyed  because 
those  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  did  not  con- 
tinue to  observe  its  sacred  rites.  May  not  the 
temple  of  Liberty  perish  for  a  similar  reason  ? 
Shall  the  rule  of  corporations  and  monopolies 
make  it  a  house  of  merchandise?  Shall  bri- 
ber)' and  C(;rruption  make  it  a  den  of  thieves? 
Shall  its  pure  service  be  carried  on  with  the 
blood  money  of  licensed  iniquity?  Such 
abuses  would  produce  a  worse  than  Babylon- 
ish capti\'ity.  Anarchy  and  communism 
would  carry  off  its  golden  vessels  of  service 
and  extinguish  the  light  of  its  golden  candle- 
stick. 

If  this  temple  is  to  be  eternal,  it  must  be 
cleansed,  it  must  be  kept  pure.  And  thus 
cleansed  and  purified  the  spirit  of  liberty  shall 
dwell  within  its  inmost  courts  and  its  blessed 
influence  upon  the  world  shall  be  peace. 

H.  F.  G. 


SIBERIA. 


Although,  like  the  origin  of  its  name,  Si- 
beria has  remained  in  obscurity,  the  light  of 
the  civilized  world  is  now  penetrating  the 
mysterious  darkness  which  has  enveloped  this 
vast  country  and  is  revealing  to  us  somewhat 
of  its  life.  As  some  one  has  said,  Siberia  is 
virtually  a  continent  in  itself,  containing  five 
and  one-half  million  square  miles  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Arctic  ocean  as  lar  south  as  Ven- 
ice or  Milan  in  Italy. 

Away  back  before  the  records  of  history 
were  made  there  were  people  li\'ing  there, 
indications  of  whose  work  in  the  lead  and  sil- 
ver mines  were  discovered  by  the  first  Russian 
explorers.  Successive  waves  of  immigration 
from  east  to  west  \  isited  the  countrv.  Some 
of  the  early  inhabitants  must  have  cultivated 
the  land,  for  irrigated  fields  have  been  found 
in  the  t'ertile  tracts,  while  others  of  them  were 
skilled  in  bronze  work,  their  ornaments  beine 
treasured  up  at  the  present  time  in  the  Russian 


capital.  But  after  these  people  were  subdued 
by  Jenghiz  Khan,  there  was  a  decline  both  in 
numbers  and  arts  of  civilization  until  the  Rus- 
sians came  in  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
ocean  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles  inland,  is 
a  treeless  waste,  inhabited  by  a  dwarfish  people 
called  Samoyedes,  who  subsist  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  central  part  of  the  country 
is  covered  by  forests  containing  fur  bearing 
animals  which  have  attracted  many  hunters 
from  Russia;  these  men  were  the  first  to  build 
houses  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  were  followed 
by  Russian  peasants  seeking  refuge  from  serf- 
dom, religious  persecution  or  conscription. 
The  southern  part  is  pre-eminently  an  agricul- 
tural country,  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  being 
har\  ested  annually  by  the  peasants. 

Descendants  of  some  of  the  ancient  races 
still  remain,  but  they  are  comijelled  to  retire  to 
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the  less  favored  parts  on  account  of  the  in- 
coming tide  of  Russians  who  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  best  farming  lands.  These  col- 
onists, although  living  cosily  inside  the  houses, 
do  not  take  much  interest  in  improving  the 
condition  of  their  surroundings,  for  they  cannot 
own  the  land  and  can  do  nothing  to  improve 
their  villages  without  the  permission  of  the 
authorities,  which  is  a  difficult  thing  to  attain. 
Education,  in  general,  is  at  a  low  ebb,  although 
there  is  one  technical  school  which  would  well 
bear  comparison  with  the  higher  schools  of  our 
own  country. 

The  people  are  ignorant  in  spiritual  matters. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  George  Kennan.  While  traveling 
along  a  road  in  Siberia,  he  saw  approaching 
him  a  company  of  men  and  women  tramping 
through  the  mud  and  rain.  In  their  midst 
was  supported  a  massive  picture  surrounded 
by  priests  and  acolytes  who  carried  unicjue 
lanterns,  the  company  chanting  meanwhile. 
He  found  upon  inquiry  that  this  was  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  supernatural  powers  and  to  answer  the 
prayers  of  faithful  believers.  Each  year  it 
was  carried  to  the  different  churches  in  that 
part  so  that  all  might  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Although  comprising  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  population,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
people  in  Siberia  are  the  e.xiles.  These  exiles 
include  many  grades,  from  the  rash  and  patri- 
otic youth  to  the  old  man;  from  the  lender  of 
money  which  eventually  becomes  appropriated 
to  revolutionary  purposes,  to  the  most  hard- 
ened criminal.  Men  and  women,  learned  and 
unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  peasant, 
all  travel  the  same  road  and  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  on  the  same  level.  Russia  is  not  par- 
ticular to  inquire  into  and  weigh  carefully  all 
the  cases  of  her  su])])osed  offenders,  and  hence 
it  happens  that  many  of  her  best  subjects  are 
sent  to  .Siberia.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
Russia  has  no  penitentiaries,  so  she  guards  all 
her  worst  criminals  on  the  Siberian  frontier. 


Let  me  picture  to  you  a  band  of  these  unfor- 
tunates as  they  move  across  the  country  on 
their  way  to  some  forwarding  prison:  here  are 
the  political  exiles  riding  in  a  rude  Siberian 
vehicle,  while  behind  them  the  common  exiles 
are  following  on  foot;  when  crossing  the  bor- 
der between  Russia  and  Siberia  some  of  them 
gather  up  handfuls  of  the  earth  of  their  mother 
country  to  take  with  them  into  exile.  The 
weather  niay  be  extremely  cold  and  snow  may 
be  falling,  the  road  may  be  deep  with  mud, 
but  the  journey  is  not  given  up  on  account  of 
these  things  although  life  should  be  sacrificed 
thereby.  Some  of  the  politicals  are  destined 
to  solitary  confinement  in  narrow  cells  in  which 
they  may  neither  lie  down  nor  stand  up,  the 
cells  being  too  short  for  the  one  and  too  low 
for  the  other.  Another  may  have  a  wheel- 
barrow attached  to  him  and  thus  be  compelled 
to  take  it  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  not  be- 
ing released  from  it  even  at  night. 

But  not  all  the  people  who  are  sent  to  Si- 
beria endure  such  penalties,  for  some  whose 
offenses  have  not  been  considered  very  serious 
may  live  with  comjsarative  freedom  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  authorities.  The 
politicals  are  sent  to  the  mines  of  Kara  as  a 
rule,  while  the  common  exiles  are  distributed 
more  or  less  among  the  prisons  throughout 
the  country.  Some  work  in  the  mines  through- 
out the  day,  returning  to  prison  at  night,  while 
others  have  not  even  this  chance  to  see  the 
outside  world  and  get  the  fresh  air  which  they 
certainly  need,  for  .Siberian  prisons  are  not  fit 
for  human  beings  to  exist  in,  being  so  over- 
crowded that  the  air  is  extremely  impure. 
Besides,  there  are  other  causes  combining  to 
render  them  probably  the  vilest  dwellings  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Release  is  granted  the 
prisoners  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  if  their 
conduct  has  justified  it,  and  they  become 
forced  colonists  on  the  frontier. 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  these  poor  exiles 
is  one  of  the  ripest  fields  for  Christian  labor, 
for  who  has  more  need  of  the  life  and  light  and 
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joy  of  the  Gosjjel  than  one  who  is  separated  who  felt  the  ban  of  eartlily  justiee?  May  the 
from  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  who  would  re-  day  soon  come  when  this  blot  upon  God's 
joice  more  to  receive  infinite  pardon  than  he     fair  earth  shall  be  erased  !  W. 

RELIGION  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  (juestion  of  religion  in  State  schools  is 
one  which  until  lately  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  And  the  more  it  is  brought 
before  the  people,  the  more  important  as  well 
as  the  more  difficult  and  complicated  does  it 
appear.  The  real  issue,  undoubtedly,  lies  be- 
tween "Religion"  and  "No  Religion."  The 
friends  of  the  former,  however,  are  so  divided 
by  minor  cjuestions  that  the  principal  point  of 
contest  is  thereby  obscured,  and  three  rather 
than  two  views  are  taken. 

As  Protestants  we  seem  to  stand  on  a  kind 
of  middle  ground — the  Agnostics  on  the  one 
side,  the  Catholics  on  the  other.  The  former 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  jiresent  school  system 
because  it  recognizes  the  di\'ine  ;  the  latter 
because  it  is  Godless.  The  one  wish  to  rem- 
edy the  trouble  by  casting  out  God  from  the 
schools;  the  other  by  abolishing  the  system 
lor  parochial  and  private  schools.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  our  purpose  to  abolish  neither 
religion  nor  the  .schools,  but  to  unite  them  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  .State,  of  the  peo]  )le,  and 
of  God. 

It  is  urged  by  those  who  would  entirely  ex- 
clude religion,  first,  that  it  is  wrong  to  com- 
pel the  children  of  Agnostics  to  be  taught  doc- 
trines opposed  to  what  is  believed  by  their 
parents;  and,  second,  that  the  same  obiection 
holds  with  regard  to  teaching  Catholic  children 
'Protestant  doctrine.  They,  therefore,  contend 
that  all  reference  to  the  divine  shall  be  care- 
fully expurgated  from  school  books  and  that 
teachers  shall  be  instructed  in  like  manner  as 
to  their  teaching.  Looking  to  the  first  class 
the  question  naturally  arises,  is  their  purpo.se 
possible?  Can  we  simply  ignore  the  existence 
of  God  ?  or  do  we  not  when  we  exclude  the- 
ism introduce  atheism  ?    Can  science  or  history 


be  taught  without  any  reference  to  God  ? 
What  history  ot  ;'.n\'  country  but  clusters  its 
chief  events  round  its  religion?  Or  take  from 
(jcrmany  her  contests  over  doctrines  and  how 
great  the  loss?  Even  our  own  America  owes 
its  colonization  to  religious  ijersecution.  The 
same  is  true  of  science  in  all  its  branches. 
Either  God  is  the  originator  of  all  nature  or 
else  he  is  not.  If  we  say  he  is,  it  is  theism  ;  if 
we  say  he  is  not,  it  is  atheism.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  at  least  ecjuall)'  as  wrong  to  ask 
Christian  children  to  belie\  e  atheism  as  to  ask 
Agnostic  children  to  believe  in  God. 

The  second  class  of  those  who  would  ex- 
clude religion  are  those  who  object  to  its 
teaching  lest  we  be  continualh'  invoh'ed  in 
controversies  between  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
But  these  would  not  exclude  history  for  the 
same  reason,  nor  any  other  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, because  there  is  a  controversy  over  some 
of  its  facts.  Why,  then,  religion  in  its  more 
distinct  phase  of  inspiring  reverence  for  the 
divine  ? 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  Catiiolics 
who  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  would 
cast  out  the  whole  common  school  system. 
And  though  their  axowed  purpose,  that  of 
esca[)ing  the  imputation  of  godlessness,  is 
right,  it  is  easy  for  an  American  to  see  how- 
man)'  are  the  evils  which  their  remedy  would 
in\  ol\'e.  However  f<u"  from  perfect  the  pres- 
ent system  may  be,  it  is  yet  by  far  the  best 
adapted  to  our  needs  of  any  yet  proposed, 
while  the  parochial  is  open  to  so  many  objec- 
tions it  is  but  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 
Their  un-American  tendency,  their  usually 
inefiicient  instruction,  their  lack  of  democratic 
commingling  of  all  children  of  a  neighborhood, 
must  seem  to  the  impartially  inclined  argu- 
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ment  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  Nor  do 
they  make  it  entirely  clear  that  their  zeal  for 
religion  is  the  true  purpose  in  their  antag- 
onism of  the  school  system.  The  facts  indicate 
that  they  desire  not  so  much  to  see  God  taught 
as  that  that  particular  view  shall  be  dissem- 
inated which  they  themselves  hold  of  his  na- 
ture and  worship.  If  this  be  their  true  pur- 
pose, it  is  clear  that  it  is  as  wrong  as  their 
avowed  purpose  is  right.  If  they  are  seeking 
to  make  this  State  institution  a  means  for  their 
own  advancement,  they  are  not  to  be  given 
audience  in  the  decision  of  this  question.  But 
if  they  sincerely  desire  what  they  claim  they 
do,  they  should  be  willing  as  a  sect  among 
other  sects  to  agree  upon  a  plan  common  to 
the  interests  of  all  churches,  to  the  good  of 
mankind  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

But  is  there  a  common  plan  upon  which 
Protestants  and  Catholics  may  unite  their  in- 
terests to  the  furtherance  of  the  State's  pros- 
perity ?  What  are  the  needs  of  the  .State  ? 
Alike  with  the  church  the  State  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution. Its  purposes  are  diflerent  and  its 
sphere  is  difiterent.  But  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  same  hand,  and  Is  alike  bound  by  an  obli- 
gation to  him  who  is  their  common  Creator. 
This  not  only  does  not  imply  their  union,  but 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  Each  has  its 
duty  to  perform.  Whatever  is  an  office  of  the 
one  for  that  very  reason  is  not  in  the  sphere 
of  the  other.  But  the  State  has  established 
as  one  of  its  institutions  in  this  country  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  and  it  owes  it  as  a  duty 
that  there  shall  be  recognized  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  its  citizens  there  the  existence  of 
God.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  in- 
struct according  to  her  tenets,  so  it  belongs  to 
the  State  to  disseminate  in  its  children  the 
germs  fitted  its  own  needs.  Certain  other 
civil  institutions  are  based  on  Scrij>tural  revel- 
ation— the  Sabbath,  the  oath,  capital  punish- 
ment, marriage  and  divorce.  So  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  State  to  ground  her  ])ublic  edu- 
cation in  the  principles  of  religion.     And  this 


but  follows  the  precedence  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  God  was  recognized  in  the  first 
colonial  charters,  in  the  State  constitutions  and 
impliedly  in  the  constitution  itself,  and  our 
statesmen,  lawyers  and  representatives  have 
not  failed  by  acts  of  Congress  to  uphold  the 
same  principles.  Chaplains  have  been  ap- 
pointed, army  and  navy  provided  with  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  religious  influence  has 
not  been  omitted  as  a  means  of  reformation  of 
criminals.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  is 
according  to  precedent. 

It  is  also  the  need  of  the  State  for  her  own 
preservation.  To  educate  mind  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  for  the  interests  of  the  State 
that  a  man  be  learned  as  that  he  be  honest. 
An  honest  ignoramus  is  better  than  a  learned 
rascal.  A  teaching  lea\ing  out  the  develop- 
ment of  character  is  ob\'iouslv  wrong.  Of 
what  good  to  the  State  is  an  education  which 
recognizes  no  moral  obligation,  no  respect  for 
society  and  no  duty  to  God  ?  Ethics  without 
religion  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  untried.  And  in  any  case  the  interest 
incited  by  the  relations  of  God  and  man 
through  Christianity  is  father  to  the  emo- 
tional element — the  thing  valuable  to  a  man's 
morality,  and  hence  to  the  State.  He  who 
objects  that  this  belongs  to  the  church  will  not 
deny  that  a  morality  based  on  facts  is  much 
more  potent  in  practical  life  than  a  morality 
based  on  sentiment.  And  while  in  many 
cases  the  instruction  given  in  church  and 
home  is  sufficient,  this  is  but  partial  in  its  ex- 
tent and  but  imperfectlv,  at  best,  supplies  the 
place  of  the  same  instruction  in  the  schools. 

On  such  common  ground  can  Catholics  and 
Protestants  stand.  Keeping  prominently  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  great  need  of  the  State  that 
there  be  a  teaching  of  general  Christianity 
adapted  to  its  uses  and  wants,  the  difficulty  of 
formulating  a  common  basis  seems  not  so  dif- 
ficult. These  alike  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  Trinity,  in  the  salvation  ot  souls  through 
Christ's  mediation,  and  in  the  Bible  as  the 
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revelation  of  (iod.  Let  them  mutually  agree 
as  citizens  upon  a  lair  and  common  foundation 
of  religious  belief  for  the  needs  of  the  State 
and  the  schools.  So  long  as  they  continue 
the  present  triangular  warfare  the  common 
enemy  will  gain  ground.  Whenever  they 
unite  and  together  seek  to  promote  in  the 
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State  a  general  Christianity  adapted  to  the 
State,  will  their  efforts  succeed.  "The  system 
of  public  schools,"  says  Hodge,  "must  be 
held  in  their  sphere,  true  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  or  the)-  must  go,  with  all  other 
enemies  of  Christ,  to  the  wall."        E.  B.  F. 


DIETETICS. 


Cookery  and  godliness  are  closely  con- 
nected. The  first  rung  of  the  ladder  by 
which  we  mount  to  the  highest  spirituality, 
is  mental  and  physical  health.  Two  inval- 
uable aids  in  this  direction  are  the  Bible 
and  the  cookbook.  Energy,  happiness  and 
success  depend  largely  on  the  nature  and 
preparation  of  food.  The  heart  is  warmer, 
the  body  stronger,  the  temper  better  and 
the  soul  more  generous,  after  dinner  than 
before.  The  man  who  with  an  empty  stom- 
ach would  change  a  two-cent  piece  in  giving 
to  a  charity,  and  drive  the  book-agent  from 
his  door,  will,  when  he  has  well  eaten,  open 
both  his  heart  and  his  purse.  It  has  been 
said  that  "the  dinners  of  a  people  are  an 
unerring  index  of  the  national  life." 

There  are  mental  effects.  Between  the 
doughy  bread,  fit  only  for  a  sculptor  to 
mold  forms,  and  the  light  pastries  for  which 
the  Parisian  cook  may  be  thanked,  there  is 
as  great  a  difference  as  between  the  minds 
of  Diogenes  and  Euclid — the  cynic  starving 
himself  on  raw  meat  and  leaves,  the  geome- 
trician caring  for  his  body  and  giving  to 
modern  times  a  work  which  challenges 
contradiction  from  any  nation. 

On  the  proper  preparation  of  food  has 
hinged  the  success  of  the  greatest  events, 
and  monster  military  movements  have  failed 
because  of  indigestible  food.  The  fate  of 
nations  has  been  decided  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  not  more  in  the  brain  than  in  the 
stomach  have  been  hatched  the  acrid  utter- 
ances of  the  pen,  the  repellant  ranting  of 


the  pulpit  and  the  disasters  of  the  battle- 
field. Over  multitudes  of  heroes,  indiges- 
tion has  threatened  like  the  hair  hung 
sword  ot  Damocles.  Napoleon  was  crippled 
by  it  at  Boradino  and  Leipsic,  and  the  Aus 
trians  at  Austcrlitz. 

The  system  of  Graham,  the  bran-bread 
tliecjrist,  has  been  relegated  to  the  past,  and 
may  the  "dead  past  bury  its  dead."  Under 
tliis  system  of  pea  soup  and  bran-bread, 
many  a  "fat  Falstaff"  dwindled  into  a  "lean 
and  hungry  Cassius;"  many  a  nervous  non- 
egenarian,  fearing  premature  (?)  old  age, 
was  tempted  to  forego  the  use  of  tea,  while 
iliese  vegetal  ians  all  too  successfully  de- 
nounced meat  as  a  sure  path  to  suicide. 
Beef  was  stimulating;  pork  was  scrofulous; 
ham  was  bilious  and  pastry  was  dyspeptic. 
Under  this  awful  diet,  we  are  told,  the  Gra- 
hamiles  becatrie  a  set  of  almost  opaque 
skeletons. 

A  set  of  moral  (xrahamites  infest  the 
country.  They  want  to  carry  their  dietetic 
policy  into  morals  and  society  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  aesthetic  and  sentimental  in 
character  would  build  it  up  on  the  bran- 
bread  diet  of  utility  and  profit.  They  enter 
the  arena  of  literature  and  would  cast  out 
poetry  and  fiction,  leaving  the  dry  period- 
ical, the  scientific  treatise  and  the  moral 
Cbrsay.  They  would  fill  our  colleges  with 
the  severely  practical,  manual  training  and 
tiie  sciences,  and  exclude  the  classics  and 
astronotny.  They  would  make  religion 
wholesome,  but  not  enjoyable.    Are  we  pre- 
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pared  for  all  this?  Shall  we  starve  our- 
selves on  bran-bread  or  shall  we  demand 
along  with  it  some  roast  beef?  Are  we  to 
decline  into  Utilitarians  and  Vandals  ? 
They  would  make  human  nature  one  big 
desire  for  lucre  ;  it  should  aspire  Kj  the 
poetic  and  divine.  They  would  lay  on  lit- 
erature the  clammy  hand  of  the  ascetic 
schoolmen;  it  should  be  a  thing  of  life,  pul- 
sating with  the  paradise  of  the  blind  Milton 
and  the  noble  fancies  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 
The  college,  whose  aim  is  to  make  men, 
they  would  constitute  a  manufactory  to  fill 
the  trades  and  professions;  while  in  religion 
the  Psalm  of  praise  would  be  hushed  by 
the  Lamentation. 

If  controlled  by  many  practical  "cranks" 
of  the  present,  education  would  be  a  mere 
training  to  make  gain.  Can  he  build  a 
cantilever  bridge  ?  Can  he  patent  an  air- 
brake or  a  labor-saving  churn  ?  are  ques- 
tions upon  whose  answers  depends  the  qual- 
ity of  an  education.  Newtcjn,  Copernicus, 
Longfellow  and  Michael  Angelo  are  vague 
and  useless  theorists  in  the  eyes  of  these 
greenback  educators.  Train  Jones,  Jr.,  tor 
trade;  teach  Smith  brick  work,  he  is  to  be 
a  mason;  Brown  is  to  keep  store,  drill  profit 
and  loss  into  him.  It's  a  mental  farce  !  Let 
them  keep  store  and  build  walls  and  make 
shoes,  it  is  honorable,  but  let  the  true  edu- 
cation never  be  twisted  into  an  apprentice 
agency  for  trade. 

If  the  mind  and  judgment  are  properly 
trained  one  can  successfully  follovv  any  call- 
ing Mental  force  is  the  aim  in  education, 
and  without  it  a  man  may  have  spent  his 
life  on  a  Greek  paiticle — may  be  a  prodigy 
in  memory — but  he  is  not  educated.  Tiie 
first  essential  of  a  mast,  as  one  has  said,  is 
that  it  become  a  tree,  it  is  then  fit  for  any- 
thing; and  the  first  essential  in  a  collegiate 
c:ourse  is  to  make  the  man,  and  he  can 
then  farm,  preach  or  run  for  (jflfice. 

The  ancient  gymnasiums  made  athletes — 
not  boxers,  not  v\'restlers ;  the  modern  col- 
lege should  make  mental  athletes  -  not 
memorizers,  not  imaginers,  not  reasoners. 
That  education  is  the  best  which  draws  out 


all  the  faculties  and  makes  a  man  master  of 
himself.  It  is  nothing  but  the  mercenarv 
spirit  of  commercial  Vandalism  that  would 
rob  the  college  of  the  classics  and  the  higher 
culture.  That  nothing  but  the  useful  is 
valuable  and  that  one  may  be  a  scholar  in 
this  dav  with  no  languages  but  his  own, 
are  vicious  errors. 

A  liberal  education  will  bless  the  boot- 
black, the  hod-carrier.  Those  whose  busi- 
ness is  wholly  material  need  specially  that 
culture  which,  in  the  words  of  another,  "re- 
claims men  Irom  the  dominion  of  the  senses; 
recruits  their  overtasked  energies  ;  quick- 
ens within  them  the  sensibilities  of  taste, 
and  invites  them  to  the  contemplation  of 
whatever  is  lovely  in  the  sympathies  of  our 
common  nature,  splendid  in  the  conquests 
of  intellect  or  heroic  in  the  trials  of  virtue." 

Character,  too,  should  be  more  than  prac- 
tical. "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
The  beautiful  is  ntjt  to  be  despised,  for  it 
has  a  place  in  the  infinite  mind,  the  seat  of 
harmony,  of  perfection  and  of  grace.  The 
mind  that  conceived  the  lily,  with  all  its 
harmony  of  parts,  that  declares  its  own 
glory  in  the  majesty  of  the  heavens,  and  in- 
vites the  world  to  witness  and  admire  divine 
art  as  the  sun  sinks  to  rest  in  the  western 
skies,  is  one  worthy  to  be  imitated.  Every 
recognition  of  true  beauty,  eveiy  sentiment 
springing  from  the  perfect  and  ideal,  en- 
nobles us,  tears  from  the  soul  its  grave 
clothes  of  clay  and  fashions  us  more  after 
the  image  of  our  Maker. 

With  many,  sentiment  is  synonymous 
with  weakness.  Better  be  uncultured  in 
philosophy  and  a  failure  in  Wail  street,  with 
a  heart  to  feel  and  a  nature  in  accord  with 
the  lovely  and  beautiful,  than  be  a  Vander- 
bilt  or  an  Aristotle,  with  a  heart  like  a  clod 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  rock. 

Without  the  aesthetic,  music  loses  its 
charm,  and  pleasure  vanishes  from  the 
earth.  With  the  culture  of  sentiment  in 
character,  earth  becomes  beautiful,  litera- 
ture an  unfolding  flower,  the  past  a  pleas- 
ing dream  and  the  future  an  endless  har- 
mony. M.  D.  Telford. 
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With  this  issue  the  Seniors  of  the  staff  are 
reminded  that  their  services  are  no  longer 
needed  and  that  they  must  step  out  to  gi\'e 
room  for  the  Junior  and  Sophomore  who  will 
take  control  of  the  paper  for  the  next  year. 
We  are  consoled  in  that  we  are  following-  the 
e.xample  of  our  predecessors  and  that  our  suc- 
cessors will,  in  turn,  have  to  do  the  same. 
Rotation  is  one  of  the  many  i)eculiarities  of 
college  life,  and  we  humbly  submit  to  the  time 
honored  custom.  Our  labor  during  the  past 
year  has  been  pleasant  and  profitable.  In 
making  our  exit  from  the  editorial  sanctum 
of  the  HoLCAD,  we  are  again  reminded  that 
our  college  days  are  drawing  to  a  close  and 
that  we  must  soon  sever  the  associations  that 
belong  only  to  college  life.  The  present  man- 
agement has  endeavored  to  serve  the  interests 
ot  both  college  and  students,  believing  that 
they  should  not  be  two  conflicting  and  oppos- 
ing elements,  but  that  what  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  one  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  other.  In 
our  eftorts  to  follow  this  course  we  have  had 


the  lull  and  hearty  sui)])ort  of  the  faculty, 
trustees,  alumni  and  .students.  We  wish  the 
HoLCAD  may  continue  to  have  the  confidence 
of  every  true  friend  of  the  institution,  which 
alone  can  insure  its  iuture  pros])eritv. 


Thk  book,  'T.ooking  Backward,"  by  Ed- 
ward Bellamy,  is  arousing  about  as  much  in- 
terest during  the  present  season  as  "Robert 
Elsmere"  did  last.  Published  in  1888,  it  is 
steadilv  increasing  in  popularity  and  is  now 
selling  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  copies  per 
week.  The  title  of  the  book  is  rather  mis- 
leading as  it  deals  with  the  future  instead  of 
the  past.  In  it  the  writer  attempts  to  describe 
the  present  civilization  as  viewed  in  the  year 
2,000.  While  the  contrast  may  not  be  greater 
than  that  obtained  by  comparing  the  present 
civilization  with  that  of  a  hundred  years-ago, 
vet  it  certainly  tends  to  create  new  ideas  in 
those  who  think  the  present  age  rapidly  ap- 
jjroaching  perfection.  The  book  is  socialistic, 
it  is  true,  yet  it  carries  the  reader  along  by 
such  easy  stejjs  as  almost  to  convince  him  that 
socialism  must  be  the  final'  result.  Unlike  a 
great  many  other  books  of  this  nature,  it  car- 
ries out  all  the  reforms  which  are  now  before 
the  people,  and  the  entire  system  is  based  on 
Christianity.  The  industrial  army  which  is 
described  is  certainly  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  armies  which  are  maintained  by  modern 
nations  lor  an  entirely  different  purpose. 
Wliether  such  a  ci\'ilization  can  ever  be  pro- 
duced seems  doubtful  at  the  present  time,  yet 
this  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  in- 
terest which  it  awakns.  Miss  Frances  Willard, 
in  the  December  number  o{  Our  Day,  writes  of 
meeting  Mr.  Bellamy  and  gives  a  pleasant 
description  of  him  and  his  scheme.  The  book 
was  not  written  simply  as  a  romance,  but  the 
author  is  heartily  in  favor  of  all  he  describes 
in  it.  He  is  not  alone  in  the  movement,  but 
with  several  prominent  literary  men  has  formed 
a  club  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
scheme.     If  Mr.  Bellamvshouldlailtoarou.se 
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any  further  interest  in  the  subject,  he  has  at 
least  hlted  sociahsm  from  where  it  lias  been 
placed  by  many  other  writers. 

The  generosity  of  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
presenting  Allegheny  city  with  a  library  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  gift  of  one  million  to 
Pittsburgh  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mr.  Car- 
negie, though  usually  regarded  as  a  cold, 
money  making  nian,  certainly  understands  the 
solution  of  the  labor  problem.  If  more  of  our 
capitalists  would  iollow  his  example  the  result 
would  be  plainly  seen  in  the  improx  ement  of 
the  laboring  classes.  That  lack  of  education 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  discontent  among  work- 
ing men,  is  conceded  by  all  who  studv  the 
problem.  Free  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
in  which  workmen  may  spend  their  leisui^e 
hours  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  education. 
That  the  duty  of  providing  these  buildings 
rests  on  those  who  can  most  easily  afford  it, 
and  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  their  in- 
fluence, is  self-evident.  But  can  only  the 
workmen  of  the  large  cities  enjoy  these  priv- 
ileges ?  Surely,  the  manufacturers  of  the  small- 
er towns  could  do  something  in  this  line,  too. 
While  they  may  not  have  the  wealth  of  a  Car- 
negie, yet  it  is  not  needed.  The  size  of  the 
buildings  could  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  town  and  the  wealth  of  the  builders.  If 
such  generosity  as  Carnegie's  was  more  con- 
tagious the  labor  problem  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 


The  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Ideal 
Mandolin,  Banjo  and  Guitar  Clulj  Vv';is  a  de- 
cided success,  and  was  prc^bably  the  most  pop- 
ular ever  given  here.  This  was  in  a  measure 
owing  to  the  noveltv  of  the  instruments  used, 
the  capabilities  of  which  were  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  performers,  who  are  certainly 
masters  of  their  instruments.  We  regret  our 
inability  to  give  the  program,  but  would  men- 
tion "Mo.saics"  and  "The  Patrol"  as  among 
the  most  musical  and  most  finely  rendered 


selections.  The  clever  manipulations  of  his 
mstrument  by  the  banjo  soloist  were  as  amus- 
ing as  they  were  unexpected,  while  the  sing- 
ing was  very  fine.  We  think  that  the  intro- 
duction of  more  variety  would  make  the  pro- 
gram more  interesting,  as  it  was  somewhat 
monotonous.  However,  it  was  entertaining 
to  the  audience,  nearly  every  selection  being 
encoreti,  to  which  the  company  good-natured- 
ly responded.  It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this 
connection  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  indis- 
criminate encores.  No  one  can  object  to  an 
occasional  encore,  it  being  an  expression  of 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  But 
when  a  repetition  of  each  number  is  demanded, 
as  has  become  the  custom  here,  it  becomes 
very  annoying  to  the  performers,  and  is  of 
questionable  taste.  Encore  seldom  and  ju- 
diciously, and  the  performers  will  be  better 
pleased  than  by  an  indiscriminate  encore  of 
each  selection. 


Some  of  our  exchanges  have  been  making 
severe  criticism  on  the  article,  "The  College 
Education,"  which  appeared  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Holcad.     We  are  responsi- 
ble for  everything  that  is  published,  but  that  i 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that   we  indorse 
■everything  these  articles  contain.    They  are  I 
written  by  the  students  and  are  published  for  | 
their  literary  merits.     In  the  article  in  ques-  ' 
tion  the  criticisms  have  not  been  confined  to  i 
the  ideas  it  sets  forth,  but  some  have  seen  j, 
proper   to  make  remarks   reflecting  on  its 
author.     "Such  a  man  we  take  him  to  be," 
"One  promising  youth,"   are]  the  remarks  ! 
these  people  deem  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  ; 
ideas  he  advances.    For  the  information  of  i 
these  uninformed  champions  of  fogyism  we 
will  say  that  not  only  is  J.  M.  D.  a  thorough 
student  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  he  is,  as  his 
article  indicates,  and  as  one  of  them  admits,  a 
profound    and  thoughtful  student  througli- 
out.    He  does  not  object  to  the  "dead  lan- 
guages" because  he  has  not  and  cannot  learn 
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thcni,  but  agreeint^'  uitli  some  ol  the  best  men 
in  the  country,  and  in  harmony  with  the  broad 
and  Hberal  spirit  that  characterizes  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  century,  he  is  in  favor  of  a 
revival  of  the  "hving. " 


Is  newspaper  and  miscellaneous  reading 
profitable  to  the  college  student?  This  ques- 
tion is  often  asked  and  is  answered  both  affirm- 
atively and  negatively  b)-  those  who  are  con- 
sidered good  authority.  Those  opposed  say 
that  a  student  should  be  thorough  and  accurate 
in  all  class  work,  and  that  this  work  should 
require  all  the  time  and  efiort  of  the  student; 
that  the  readingt)f  newspapers  must  necessar- 
ily take  the  mind  of  the  student  away  from  the 
text  book,  and  further,  that  the  student  is  apt 
to  form  careless  habits  of  reading.  The  stu- 
dent should,  above  every  thing  else,  be  thor- 
ough in  his  class  work  and  should  not  forget 
that  this  is  the  important  thing.  If  he  neglects 
his  studies  by  spending  his  time  reading  novels 
and  newspapers  he  had  better  quit  college  and 
devote  his  time  to  miscellaneous  reading.  He 
can  do  this  just  as  well  and  better  out  of  col- 
lege than  in  it.  But  should  class  work  take 
absolutely  all  the  time  the  student  has  ? 
Should  the  student  be  required  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  the  dead  languages,  to  the  sci- 
ences and  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  knowledge  concerning  the 
events  of  the  day  ?  He  should  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but  to  confine 
the  student  to  the  preparation  of  long  and  hard 
lessons  is  to  expect  him  to  know  all  about  the 
civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  great  questions  that 
confront  the  present  civilization.  Many  stu- 
dents could  tell  you  every  thing  th;it  is  to  be 
known  concerning  Pericles  and  Augustus, 
they  are  familiar  with  Greek  roots  in  all  their 
ramifications,  but  they  could  not  n;une  the 
counties  that  comprise  their  own  Congressional 
district  or  the  man  who  represents  it  in  the 
national  Congress.    .Some  may  form  careless 


habits  in  reading  news[)apers,  antl  this  is  a 
reason  why  students  should  read  carefullv,  but 
it  is  not  a  reason  why  they  should  not  read  at 
all.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  is  not  to  any 
great  extent  true  in  our  own  college.  Where 
it  is  true  here,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  student  and 
not  in  the  wise  provisions  that  are  made  for 
him  in  giving  him  free  access  and  ample  time 
to  read  the  be.st  books,  magazines  and  papers. 
( )ne  cannot  enter  the  lilirary  or  reading  room 
of  the  college  any  afternoon  without  being  im- 
j)ressed  with  the  fact  that  things  ha\  e  changed 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  These  rooms  are 
crowded  for  the  first  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon with  those  who  are  seeking  useful  and 
])ractical  knowledge  that  concerns  the  ]:)resent. 
The  inrtuence  of  this  is  most  marked  in  the 
work  being  done  in  the  literary  societies  of  the 
college.  The  performances  have  increased 
two-fold  in  number;  it  is  seldom  that  a  mem- 
ber fails  or  asks  to  be  excused.  It  is  a  new 
spirit.  The  orations  and  essays  have  a  new 
ring  and  the  discussions  and  debates  are  ani- 
mated and  interesting.  The  student  who 
neglects  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
society  work,  is  neglecting  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  his  college  course.  It  is  here  you  can 
learn  to  write  and  speak,  to  speak  with  prep- 
aration and  extemjjoraneoiisly,  to  think  on 
your  feet,  and  to  do  this  you  must  read.  This 
spirit  has  not  detracted  from  class-room  work, 
but  on  the  contrary,  no  better  work  has  ever 
been  done  in  Westminster  than  during  the 
present  vear. 


"A  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court" 
{ Chas.  L.  Webster  c^;  Co. )  is  the  title  of 
Mark  Twain's  latest  book.  The  great  wit 
and  humorist,  who  lias  written  to  make  every 
body  laugh,  has  found  a  fit  subject  for  his 
satire  in  the  English  nobility  and  royalty.  He 
is  never  funny  at  the  cost  of  the  weak,  the 
unfortunate,  the  helpless;  his  hate  of  injustice 
and  love  of  equality  appear  in  the  manifold 
adventures  and  exjjeriences  of  the  tale.  It 
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shows  the  same  spirit  as  tliose  bishops  of 
New  York  who  wrote  the  other  day  to  all 
their  churches  in  the  land:  "It  is  a  fallacy  in 
social  economics,  as  well  as  in  Christian  think- 
ing, to  look  upon  the  labor  of  men  and 
women  and  children  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity, to  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  inanimate 
and  irresponsible  thing  *  *  *  *  The 
heart  and  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be  bought  or 
hired  in  any  market,  and  to  act  as  if  they  were 
not  needed  in  the  doing  of  the  world's  \ast 
work  is  as  unchristian  as  it  it  is  unwise.  The 
book  contains  a  lesson  in  democracy  which 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  loves  liberty. 
The  meaning  is  supplemented  by  illustrations 
of  the  artist  Dan  Beard,  which  are  picturesque 
and  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  book. 


ART  NOTES. 

— The  Art  Department  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Both  .studios  are  well  filled  and  some  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  done. 

— As  soon  as  the  outfit  arrives  the  .Sopho- 
mores are  to  have  lessons  every  other  day  in 
free-hand  drawing  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
Botany. 

— Miss  Hodgen  has  just  completed  a  copy 
of  Millet's  "Angelus"  in  colors  from  a  black 
and  white  study.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  to^know  something  ol  the  artist  and  the 
original  work.  Jean  Francois  Millet  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  whose  struggles  with 
poverty  and  discouragement  from  boyhood 
until  shortly  before  his  death,  remind  us  again 
that  talent  and  worth  are  too  olten  unappre- 
ciated until  too  late.  After  pursuing  his  study 
for  awhile  in  Paris  by  the  help  of  an  interested 
friend,  he  determined  to  work  his  way  to  a 
.studio  of  his  own,  but  soon  found  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  do,  he  being  entirely  unrec- 
ognized by  the  profession  at  large.  At  one 
time  during  this  period  it  is  said  he  was  so  re- 
duced in  circumstances  that  he  did  portraits 
for  #3.00  apiece.    All  the  while  he  was  bring- 


ing forth  one  work  after  another,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  After  some  time  he,  with  two  or 
three  friends,  succeeded  in  having  one  of  his 
pictures  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  picture  sold,  but  at  a  comparatively  small 
sum.  After  this  he  was  admitted  to  be  a 
genius,  but  his  name  never  became  famous 
until  since  his  death,  some  years  ago.  After 
the  "Angelus"  was  purchased  by  our  commit- 
tee, it  was  exhibited  in  Paris  for  several  days, 
one-tenth  of  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  widow 
of  the  artist.  This  was  said  to  be  four  times 
more  than  the  price  paid  for  it  during  his  life. 
The  picture  is  now  owned  by  the  American 
Art  Association,  and  was  purchased  from  the 
French  government  durmg  the  year  1889. 
The  price  paid  was  the  largest  ever  given  for 
any  single  canvass,  being  $140,000.  It  is  now 
on  exhibitton  in  New.  York  City.  The  size  of 
the  picture  is  21^4x27  inches,  and  shows  an 
open  field  with  the  sun  going  down  behind  the 
hill.  In  the  distance  stands  a  little  Catholic 
church.  The  foreground  shows  the  figures  of 
two  F"rench  peasants — a  man  and  woman,  who 
seem  to  have  stopped  their  work  instantly  and 
bowed  their  heads  while  the  "Angelus"  rings 
out  for  evening  devotions. 


MUSIC  NOTE.S. 
— Prot.  Karl  Merz,  of  Wooster  University, 
died  Jan.  30th  with  the  prevailing  disease.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  noted  of  mod- 
ern musicians,  and  by  his  death  the  music 
world  at  large  suffers  a  great  loss.  He  wrote 
for  most  of  the  musical  journals  for  which  our 
conservatory  subscribes,  and  had  been  editor 
of  Brainard's  Musical  World  since  1873.  I'"* 
speaking  of  him  the  Wooster  University  Voice 
says  :  "Prof  Merz  was  a  man  of  most  versa- 
tile talents.  As  an  author,  journalist,  lecturer, 
composer  and  theorist  he  rounded  the  full  cir- 
cle of  achievement.  As  a  musician  he  was 
more  than  a  mere  performer;  he  was  convers- 
ant with  every  branch  pertaining  to  the  theory 
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and  practice  of  the  musical  art.  As  an  instruct- 
(M-  he  had  but  few  equals.  Mis  keen  insight 
into  human  nature  and  his  kindly  heart  ga\'e 
him  a  power  which  has  been  but  seldom  at- 
tained by  men  of  his  profession.  He  w.is  an 
acK^anced  thinker  and  a  man  of  the  most  broad 
and  liberal  culture.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  have  spread  their  labors  over  se\'eral 
fields  and  have  attained  equal  excellence  in 
each.  His  phenomenal  success  was  the  result 
01  the  most  indefatigable  industry,  and  al- 
though having  a  finished  education  in  early 
life,  he  was  in  many  respects  a  self-made  man. 
Those  at  a  distance  knew  him  through  his 
musical  and  literary  compositions;  but  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  delight  to  re- 
member him  as  a  genial,  whole-souled  man." 

— A  piano  and  voice  recital  was  given  in 
the  college  chapel  Thursday  evening.  Feb.  6, 
by  Prof  Austin  assisted  by  Miss  Clara  Whis- 
sen,  violinist  and  accompanist.  The  following 
is  the  program: 

Beethoven  Sonata  (Pathetique),  Op.  13. 

(Grave,  Allegro,  Adagio  Cantabile,  Allegro.) 

(iriog  Sunset. 

Mendelssohn. ...It  Is  Enongli.    i  Elijah.) 

liounod,  .\ve  Maria. 

l!o('<erini  Minuet. 

Schumann  Traumerei.  Romanze. 

liheinberger  Minuetto,  (for  the  lett  hand.) 

(irieg  Bridal  Proce-'sion  Pa.ssing  By. 

Krnst  Gipsy  Dance. 

(iade  When  Through  the  Meadows  of  Tender  (ircen. 

i)r>i,irptn  /  Kecit.-Egli  aneora  non  giunge. 

woui/.eui  ...  .    i^Boinanza.— Ah  !  non  .Wea  piu  lagrime. 
I.iszt  Khapsodie  Ilongroise,  No.  VI. 


— College  students  who  would  like  to  earn 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  dur- 
ing vacation  months  are  in\  ited  to  correspond 
with  the  undersigned.  Send  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  if  you  will  state  just  when  vou 
will  be  ready  to  commence  work,  and  how 
long  you  can  continue  at  it,  we  will  guarantee 
lo  make  you  an  acceptable  proposition. 

Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co., 
Publishers  of  the  Grant  &  Sheridan  Memoirs, 
Mark  Twain's  books,   and  other  standard 
works.  No.  3  East  I4lh  .St.,  New  ^'ork. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— The  entire  endowment  of  Princeton  now 
amounts  to  $4,000,000. 

— An  anti-cribbing  association  has  been 
formed  in  '91  at  Amherst. 

— Prof  Frances  Bowen  died  at  Cambridge, 
lanuary  21,  aged  78  years. 

— (jeorge  Bancroft,  the  historian,  is  the  old- 
est alumnus  of  Harvard,  h.iving  graduated  in 
1S17. 

— Because  of  lack  of  room  Park  College, 
Mo.,  cannot  accommodate  those  who  desire  to 
enter. 

— The  installation  of  Lion.  Seth  Low  as 
President  of  Columbia  College  took  place  on 
February  3. 

— Low  standing  in  Latin  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  nineteen  members  of  the  Freshman 
class  at  Yale. 

— Of  the  whole  number  of  appointments  to 
West  Point  in  the  last  fifty  years  only  one- 
third  h,i\  e  graduated. 

— Fully  forty  per  cent,  of  the  students  in 
the  Universities  of  Prussia  are  unable  to  pay 
the  full  expenses  of  the  course. 

— Cornell  has  decided  that  no  student  o\'ei 
twentv-one  years  old  will  be  allowed  to  com- 
]3ete  for  a  scholarship  after  1891. 

— Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  all  it  cost 
Har\'ard  for  athletics  last  year,  and  yet  the 
foot-ball  team,  the  boat  club  and  the  ball  club 
are  in  debt. 

— The  more  radically  inclined  among  the 
French  demand  that  the  University  courses  be 
open  to  all  without  any  charge  of  fees,  just  as 
the  lower  schools  are  free. 

—  Harvard  has  217  teachers  and  2079  stu- 
dents. An  increase  in  its  library  of  21,000 
volumes  during  the  past  year  makes  its  grand 
total  over  360,000  beiuml  volumes. 

— In  the  Japanese  University  at  Tokio  the 
language  of  the  country  and  the  German  are 
used  as  mediums  of  instruction.      In  general 
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the  Germans  arc  exerting  a  preponderance  of 
influence  on  the  higher  education  of  Japan. 

— A  little  over  one-half  of  the  408  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  fifty-first  Congress 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  college  education. 
Speaker  Reed  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin. 

— The  library  of  the  celebrated  German 
scholar,  Dr.  Gustave  Bauer,  of  Leipsic,  (Ger- 
many, has  been  purchased  by  Haverford  Col- 
lege.    The  library  consists  of  8,000  volumes. 

— Wiley  Institute,  Peking,  China,  has  de- 
veloped into  Peking  University.  An  appeal 
is  made  to  the  Christians  in  the  United  States 
for  an  endowment  of  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  University. 

— Marshall  Field  has  given  tenacres  of  land, 
valued  at  $100,000,  for  a  site  for  the  Chicago 
University.  J.  D,  Rockafeller,  of  New  York, 
contributed  $600,000  as  a  starter  for  an  en- 
dowment fund. 

— Of  the  414  students  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  during  the  last  term, 
eleven  were  women.  The  University  of  Hel- 
singfoss,  Finland,  has  also  lately  opened  its 
doors  to  women. 

— The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  has  fitted 
out  a  scientific  expedition  to  Florida,  in  charge 
of  the  professor  in  Biology  and  four  assistants. 
The  party  is  fully  supplied  with  dredges,  nets, 
tangles  and  other  apparatus  for  scientific  re- 
search. 

— The  American  Protective  Tariff  Associa- 
tion offered  prizes  last  year  to  the  members  of 
the  Senior  classes  of  the  American  colleges  for 
the  best  essays  on  "What  are  Raw  Materials? 
Would  Free  Raw  Materials  be  Advantageous 
to  the  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  United 
States?"  The  first  ]:)rize  was  awarded  to  Ho- 
mer B.  Diebell,  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
the  second  prize  to  S.  L.  Adler,  of  Cornell 
University,  and  the  third  to  Norman  C  Mc- 
Chesson,  of  Pennsylvania  College.  For  meri- 
torious essays  silver  medals  were  awarded  to 
eight  others.   Prizes  ;ire  again  offered  this  vear. 


ALUMNI. 

— Prof  Thompson  has  had  an  attack  of  the 
grippe. 

— Rev.  W.  J.  Best,  '75,  visited  friends  here 
last  week. 

— }.  P.  Whitla  spent  a  few  days  at  home 
not  long  since. 

— D.  L.  Hay,  '86,  preached  at  New  Bed- 
ford last  week. 

— Rev.  R.  Hood,  '79,  has  accepted  a  call 
at  (  jreenfield,  la. 

— Rev.  R.  J.  Thompson,  '68,  is  now  labor- 
ing at  Towner,  Cal. 

— Rev.  Jos.  McKelvey,  '63,  can  now  be  ad- 
dressed at  Calcutta,  O. 

— R.  J.  Totten,  '88,  is  reading  law  under 
J.  N.  Martin,  '81,  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

— ^J.  N.  Martin,  Esq.,  '81,  has  been  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion. 

— ^J.  A.  Alexander  has  received  a  call  from 
New  Athens,  0.,and  Harrisville,  O.,  congre- 
gations. 

— We  learn  from  the  papers  that  Rev.  A. 
j.  Herries,  '80,  of  El  Paso.  111.,  is  a  very 
popular  preacher. 

— Rev.  M.  B.  Patterson,  '82,  has  a  call 
from  the  .Shenango  and  Ebenezer  congrega- 
tions. Lake  Presbytery. 

— Prof  R.  O.  Graham,  formerly  of  this 
college,  is  in  very  poor  health,  only  being  able 
to  hear  one  recitation  a  day. 

—Rev.  David  R.  McDonald,  '8r,  Taren- 
tum,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  P>eed- 
men's  College,  Norfolk,  Va. 

— j.  Totten,  '67,  of  Totten,  Mich.,  is  visit- 
ing his  brother,  R.  J.,  of  this  place.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  the  lumbering  business. 

— The  Fifth  Church,  Allegheny,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Witherspoon  pastor,  had  an  accession  of 
twenty-two  at  a  recent  cnnununion. 
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— ^J.  B.  Richetts,  '87,  of  the  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary,  has  received  a  call  from 
the  U.  P.  congregation  of  Parnassus. 

— W.  R.  Mehard,  '80,  of  Dunlap,  Iowa, 
writes  that  he  is  enjoying  good  health  and 
that  they  are  having  a  very  mild  winter. 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Shaw,  '85,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  has  received  some  very  handsome 
presents  from  his  congregation  recently. 

— Rev.  D.  F.  Dickson,  '74,  and  wife,  of 
East  Palestine,  Ohio,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Dick- 
son's parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  McCready. 

— Rev.  Joseph  McKelvey,  '63,  has  received 
a  call  Irom  the  U.  P.  church  of  Calcutta,  O.  At 
present  he  is  visiting  his  family  in  this  place. 

— Rev.  .S.  R.  Gordon,  '74,  of  Elmer  Pres- 
byterian church,  Allegheny,  was  called  here 
last  week  by  the  death  of  his  father,  William 
Gordon. 

— Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap,  '71,  gave  his  "Illus- 
trated Lecture  on  Siam"  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Grove  City,  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  6. 

— Dr.  H.  A.  Zimmerman,  at  one  time  a 
student  here,  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
Dr.  Clark,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

— Rev.  R.  W.  Harshaw,  '83,  has  resigned 
the  charge  of  the  U.  P.  church  of  Steuben- 
ville,  O. ,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Union 
Presbyterian  church,  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500. 


PRACTICAL  ELOCUTION. 

The  human  lungs  reverberate,  sometimes  with  great  velnoity, 
When  windy  individuals  engage  in  much  verbosity. 
They  have  to  twirl  the  glottis  sixty  thousand  times  a  minute, 
And  push  and  punch  the  diaphragm  as  though  the  deuce 
were  in  it. 

Chorus— The  pharynx  now  goes  up  : 
The  larj-nx,  with  a  slam, 
Ejects  a  note 
From  out  the  throat. 
Pushed  by  the  diaphriigm. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

Vc  student  breaketh  ye  maiden's  lieart, 

He  laugheth  unaware. 
But  she,  she  breaketh  his  pocket  booke. 

Which  makcth  matters  stiuare.— [Ex. 

— Who  took  Scott's  umbrella? 
— The  most  popular  resort — Hall. 
— "Them  there's  my  sentiments,  tew." 
— Wonder  if  Leeper  criu  decline  "Stella." 
— It  is  reported  that  the  college  is  to  be 
painted. 

— Miss  Doyle  recei\'ed  a  tine  guitar  a  short 
time  since. 

— Wilson  was  home  with  Eldredge  Sabbath 
week  ago. 

— V^initv  and  x'exation  o!  s[)irit — final  ex- 
aminations. 

— Coming — an  entertainment  by  the  T.  C. 
dramatic  club. 

— F.  S.  Daggette,  '94,  \'isited  friends  in 
town  last  week. 

— The  class  picture  question  will  soon  agi- 
tate the  .Seniors. 

— Why  couldn't  Trimble  read  the  German 
text  the  other  day  ? 

— Where  were  Bovard  and  Keith  when  Miss 
J.  left  Bell's  party.  Jan.  24? 

— Mr.  Hunter,  the  well  known  mail-man,  is 
very  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia. 

— Prof  of  Physiology  —  "Define  hunger." 
.Soph.  —  "Excess  of  emptiness." — £x. 

— (iraham,  '91,  was  called  home  some  time 
since  by  the  death  of  his  grandmother. 

— Rev.  W.  A.  Campbell,  formerly  financial 
agent  of  this  college,  was  home  last  week. 

— IS.  S.  teacher — "Who  was  .Simeon?"  — 
.Student,  hesitatingly — "He  was — a  man." 

— S.  H.  Jordan,  who  has  been  teaching 
scIkjoI  this  winter,  is  back  in  college  again. 

— Mr.  Bigsby,  a  student  of  Rugby,  Eng- 
land, spoke  in  chapel  Thursday  morn,  Feb.  6. 

— The  .Seniors  have  finished  Mental  Science 
and  are  now  studying  Historv  of  Philosophy, 
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— It  used  to  be  the  "soulless  Preps,"  but 
now  it's  the  "soulless  Seniors"  in  chemistry. 

— W.  W.  Campbell,  '91,  will  sing  in  the 
New  Castle  opera  house,  Monday  night,  Feb. 
17- 

— Mr.  Thompson,  of  Hookstown,  Pa.,  vis- 
ited H.  C.  Swearengen  the  last  week  in  Jan- 
uary. 

— Our  genial  friend.  Dr.  J.  A.  Van  Orsdell, 
was  home  for  a  few  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

— Prof — "Did  the  Acadians  go  away  in 
families?"  Student — "No,  they  went  away 
in  boats. ' ' 

— Doctor,  making  an  announcement — 
"There  will  be  a  meeting  at  ten  o'clock  this 
afternoon." 

— ^J.  W.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  lectured 
in  the  chapel  Jan.  25,  on  the  subject,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

— Miss  Mary  Stewart,  '92,  was  called  home 
last  week  on  account  of  the  severe  illness  of 
her  grandmother. 

— If  society  had  allowed  Campbell  to  leave 
before  debate  may  be  he  would  have  been  in 
time  for  his  fair  one. 

— The  twenty-seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet 
takes  the  sound  ms-s-s,  and  requires  two  to 
pronounce  it  distinctly. 

— The  Seniors  and  Juniors  finished  Moral 
Science  this  week  and  will  take  up  dregory's 
Christian  Ethics  next  week. 

— "What  an  enigma  you  are,  Nell." 
"Why?"  "I  never  know  how  to  take  you." 
"You've  never  tried." — Selected. 

■ — Professors  McLaughrv  and  Mitchell  were 
both  off  duty  for  a  few  days  last  week  and  the 
week  before  on  account  of  la  grippe. 

— An  inconsistent  remark — "I  don't  wish 
the  professor  any  harm,  but  I  wish  he  would 
have  the  grip  for  three  or  four  days." 

— McKelvey  was  away  last  week  working 


up  a  select  school.     He  succeeded  in  getting 
fifty-five  students.    Mac  is  a  "hustler." 

— Prof  of  Psychology — "Please  define  ulti- 
mate incomprehensibility."  Junior — "It means 
not  squeezeable  into  nothingness." — £x. 

— Dr.  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  are  exer-  | 
cising  their  vocal  organs  on  a  college  song:  | 
'  'Where  are  those  first  Preps  who  are  singing?"  I 

— The  grades  of  the  Juniors  on  the  first  ex- 
amination in  Moral  Science  ranged  from  60  to 
100  per  cent.,  most  of  them  being  above  90. 

— German  professor  speaking  in  German  — 
' '  Has  a  goose  feathers  ?' '  .Student,  with  vague 
understanding  of  the  question — "Ich  habe." 

— Howard  Campbell  has  returned  home 
from  New  York  city  where  he  has  been  at- 
tending the  medical  lectures  for  the  past  few- 
months. 

— President  Ferguson  preached  in  Alle- 
gheny February  2nd  and  9th.  Dr.  Mealy 
and  Rev.  Foster  filled  the  pulpit  here  on 
those  evenings. 

— Prof  .S.  R.  Thompson  will  lecture  before 
the  Farmers'  Institute,  New  Castle,  Feb.  13. 
His  subject  is,  "Economy  in  Feeding,"  from 
academical  standpoint. 

— The  window  shades  that  have  been  put 
up  in  several  of  the  recitation  rooms  not  only 
keep  the  sun  out,  but  afford  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  small  boys. 

— ".Should  college  authorities  compel  stu- 
dents to  attend  chapel  exercises,"  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Philo  society,  Feb.  3,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative. 

— Sound  logic. — Students  come  to  college  to 
train  their  faculties:  the  professors  are  their 
fiiculties.  Therefore,  students  come  to  college 
to  train  their  professors. 

— The  Seniors  have  been  reading  their  class 
essays.  This  accounts  for  their  grave  looking 
faces  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  essays,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  are  wonderful. 

— Mrs.  Irons,  wife  of  Re\'.  W.  D.  Irons, 
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'75,  president  of  Int^leside  Academy,  McDon- 
ald, Pa.,  visited  her  sister,  Miss  Mar\-  Van 
Orsdel,  the  last  week  in  January. 

— The  question  for  contest  debate  is :  Shoukl 
college  authorities  prohibit  secret  societies  as 
they  now  exist  in  American  colleges?  Affirm- 
ative, R.  K.  Aiken:  negative,  R.  L.  Ralston. 

— Eldredge  knocks  Hood's  book  out  of  his 
hands  and  when  expostulated  with  by  profes- 
sor says,  in  ten-year-old  school -boy  tones, 
"Well,  I  aint  goen  to  have  him  hitten  me  o\  er 
the  knee." 

— Prof.  Austin  is  respectfully  requested  to 
remember  that  Friday  night  is  set  apart  for 
the  goung  gentlemen  to  discuss  future  "Arti- 
cles of  Confederation"  with  the  voung  ladies 
at  the  hall. 

— The  hall  girl  who  fixed  up  and  waited  till 
after  9  p.  m.  to  receive  a  gentleman  caller 
who  did  not  come,  will,  no  doubt,  be  tempted 
to  make  him  a  present  of  something  to  keep 
his  hands  warm. 

— It  might  be  well  to  inform  the  hall  ladies 
that  the  sounds  issuing  from  the  music  room 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  building  on  .Satur- 
day evenings  are  produced  by  violins  and  not 
by  unfriendly  cats. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  delivered  his  lecture,  "Three 
Days  in  Salt  Lake  City,"  in  the  U.  P.  church 
of  Sharon,  Monday  evening,  Jan.  27.  The 
papers  speak  of  it  as  being  the  best  thev  ha\  e 
had  there  this  winter. 

— Drawing  has  been  introduced  in  the  col- 
lege course.  The  Sophomores  begm  it  next 
term.  This  is  .something  the  students  are  in 
great  need  of  as  a  great  deal  of  drawing  is  re- 
quired, especially  in  Botany. 

— The  increasing  demand  for  natural  gas 
among  the  students  within  the  last  few  weeks 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  several  new  '  'gas 
companies,"  all  limited  :  L.  &  G. ,  K.  &  W., 
W.  &  K.,  B.  &  H.,  K.  &  D. 

— Prof  Loisette's  Memory  .Svstem  is  creat- 


ing greater  interest  than  ever  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  [persons  wishing  to  improve  their 
memory  should  send  for  his  prospectus  free, 
as  advertised  in  another  column. 

— Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  being  the  day  set 
apart  for  prayer  for  schools  and  colleges,  Rev. 
Stockton  preached  in  the  college  chapel  at 
ele\'en  o'clock.  There  was  also  prayer  meet- 
ing at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

— Dissolution  notice — Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  partnerships  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween the  following  parties,  to  wit  :  McE.  & 
L.,  C.  &  U.,  S.  &  R.,  E.  &  McC,  R.  &  L., 
ha\'e  been  dissol\-ed  by  mutual  consent(?). 

— Little  boy — "What  is  that  man  laughing 
about?"  Pap — "He  is  reading  a  humorous 
article  in  an  American  religious  journal." 
"What  is  that  other  man  looking  .sad  about?" 
"He  is  reading  an  English  comic  paper." — 

— .S.  M.  Kraer,  '91,  has  left  school  and  will 
go  into  business,  contracting  to  jnit  down  oil 
wells.  He  has  the  best  wishes  of  his  many 
friends  here.  His  brother  Ed,  who  attended 
here  two  years  ago,  has  been  quite  successful 
in  the  same  business. 

— There  will  be  an  elocutionary  contest  in 
the  second  United  Presbyterian  church,  by 
seven  of  Mr.  McKelvey's  .students,  March  7. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  conserv^atory  or 
chestra.  Two  of  the  judges  are  well  known 
elocutionists,  viz:  Prof  J.  W.  Lvtle,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Prof  J.G.  Scorer,  of  Youngstown, 
O.  The  third  has  not  yet  been  selected.  The 
prize  is  a  fine  gold  medal. 

—  .A  pound  social  was  held  at  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der's Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  4.  A  large 
crowd  of  young  folks  was  present  and  a  very 
enjoyable  time  was  had.  W.  W.  Campbell 
acted  as  auctioneer  and  did  not  do  so  bad  con- 
sidering it  was  his  first  attempt.  He  succeeded 
in  selling  two  bricks,  two  parsnips,  and  a  small 
box  of  oats  at  prices  ranging  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents.    The  highest  price  paid  for  any 
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pound  was  thirty-seven  cents.  It  •  woukl  be 
well  to  say,  however,  that  the  pounds  were  not 
all  bricks,  parsnips  and  oats. 

— The  regular  monthly  missionary  meeting; 
was  held  in  the  college  chapel  last  Sabbath 
afternoon.  The  meeting  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  McGranahan.  Miss  Etta  Reed  read  a 
paper  on  "Woman's  Labor  in  foreign  Fields." 
Miss  Frank  Barr  read  a  paper  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Prayer  to  Success  in  Mission  Work." 
Mr.  Bovarcl  spoke  on  the  "Relation  of  the 
Home  Church  to  Foreign  Work,"  Mr.  Swear- 
engen  on  "The  Student  Movement." 

■ — A  small  boy  had  been  ha\-ing  a  dav  of 
unmitigated  outrageousness,  such  as  all  chil- 
dren are  likely  to  have  who  do  not  die  young, 
and  when  he  was  ready  for  bed  his  mother 
said  to  him:  "When  you  say  your  prayers, 
Georgie,  ask  God  to  make  you  a  better  bov. 
You  have  been  very  naughty  to-da\'. ' '  The 
youngster  put  up  his  petition  in  the  usual 
form,  then  added,  "Please  God,  make  me  a 
good  boy,  nevertheless,  not  mv  will  hut  thine 
be  done. 

— Listen  to  my  tale  of  woe.  Trulv  this  story 
of  a  forlorn  Bachelor  of  the  Tom-chicken  per- 
suasion is  worthy  the  pen  of  any  epic  poet, 
but  owing  to  limited  Space  and  the  Dim  mists 
of  Age  that  shroud  the  former  life  of  our  Sub- 
ject in  Mystery,  we  must  state  only  the  ])lain. 
Blunt  Facts.  A  Widowed  Rooster,  with  one 
Feather  in  his  Tail,  wandered  solitary  and 
alone  in  the  Campus.  Little  did  he  Suppose 
that  even  his  Bare  Ribs  were  coveted  by  that 
carnivorous  animal  Man  and  his  fellow-mortal 
Woman.  Yet  these  Two  persons  had  Designs 
on  his  Life.  One  began  operations  by  entic- 
ing Poor  Tom  into  a  Cage  where  he  fed  him 
with  such  Food  as  a  starving  Rooster  knows 
how  to  Appreciate.  Under  these  Benign  in- 
fluences Tom  waxed  Fat.  The  disaj^i^ointed 
person  watched  from  Day  to  Day  his  filling 
Sides  and  Much  Saliva  was  deposited  at  the 
thfjught  of  the  juicy  Steaks  that  might  be 
carved  from  his  Rounding  breast.     At  last  a 


Fortunate  Day  came.     The  Cage  Breaks. 
But  alas  !    Out  of  the  Frying-pan  into  th( 
Fire  !    He  unwittingly  crossed  the  Dead  Line  , 
of  the  former  Disappointed  Person's  premises,  ' 
and  immediately  he  was  seized  and  hurried  to 
the  Block  of  E.xecution.     The  Abandoned  | 
Fowl  saw  that  his  hour  had  come,  but  his  De-  f 
spairing  Croak  could  not  secure  him  from  an  i 
Untimely  and  Melancholy  End.    Chop  went  \ 
the  A.x,  and  the  Victor,  flourishing  the  Bloody  '■' 
Carcass,  shouted  in  triumph,  "Pvegot  him  !" 

— A  warning  to  the  premature  skater  : 
Kow  the  skater  premature, 
Whom  the  frost-bound  pon^s  allure, 

Dons  the  steel  again. 
See  how  swift  he  glides  and  slick  ! 
What!  acrash?  A  plans  there,  quick. 
Saved— but  stiff  as  any  .stick  ' 

Trot  him  up  the  lane. — [Exchange. 


EXCHANGES. 

None  of  our  exchanges  have  a  more  impos- 
ing appearance  than  the  Bethany  Collegian. 
But  it  does  not  give  all  to  outward  show,  as  it 
is  replete  with  reading  matter  of  a  high  and 
entertaing  quality.  > 
*** 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  Campus 
would  devote  a  little  more  space  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  students  and  not  so  much  to  locals 
and  fraternity  notes  it  could  be  made  a  paper 
of  a  higher  standard.  Although  the  paper  is  up  ' 
to  the  common  standard,  yet  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement. 

The  (lenevix  Cabinet  comes  this  month  wrong  | 
end  It  matters  not  whether  wrong  end  | 

u])  or  right,  it  makes  its  presence  known.  It  " 
contains  an  article  on  infidelity.  It  maintains 
that  no  inlklel  books  should  be  read,  but  this 
we  think  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
reader.  If  he  is  a  man  of  mind  and  conscience 
to  read  such  a  book  only  strengthens  him  in  ' 
the  truth.  The  preposterous  fallacy  of  the  in- 
fidel shames  the  \  ery  pretense  of  belief  in  his 
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teachini^s.  Certainly  the  idea  of  a  (lotl  and  a 
future  life  is  better  tiian  no  God  and  a  future 
non-existence.  Reason,  unbiased,  can  never 
listen  to  such  ideas.  Man's  only  way  to 
progress  is  through  an  ideal,  and  no  loft}- 
height  can  be  reached  without  [perfect  ideal, 
and  that  ideal  is  God. 

Among  our  latest  exchanges  is  the  Harvard 
Lampoon  and  it  is  a  welcome  visitor.  It  is  not 
remarkable  for  literary  productions,  but  its 
illustrations  are  fine  and  certainly  cannot  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  ]3ronounced 
bookworm.  The  illustrations  of  the  Jew 
clothier  and  winter  sports  at  the  female  gvm- 
nasium  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  February  number  of  the  ///////,  as  e\  er, 
is  sparkling  with  gems  ol  practical  thought. 
This  paper  is  possessed  of  the  pure  W estern 
pluck.  It  contains  an  article  on  Beetho\  en. 
"Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  Beethoven  is  the 
greatest  of  all  composers.  He  has  a  moral  power 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  and  he  who  studies 
him  intelligently  and  sympathetically  is  sure 
to  discover  the  speech  of  an  earnest  soul — 
— earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  noble  objects  full  of 
noble  ideas." 

'  =i= 

"BUTTON,  BUTTON." 

Mrs.  Riverside  Rivers. — My  dear  Miss 
Fulton,  how  lovely  to  see  you  here  ?  Were 
parties  very  different  in  your  day  ?  Miss  Ann 
Fulton — Well,  somewhat.  In  my  day  the 
girls  wore  one-buttoned  gloves,  and  dresses 
buttoned  up  to  the  neck;  now  they  wear  one- 
buttoned  dresses  and  gloves  buttoned  \\\>  to 
the  neck. — Ex. 

The  University  Voice  contains  an  article  on 
Daniel  Doughtery,  the  prince  of  platform 
lecturers,  and  also  some  e.xtracts  from  his 
lecture  on  "Orators  and  Oratory."  He  says: 
"I  prefer  instead  of  the  definition  of  Demos- 


thenes,- 'action,  action,  action,'  acting,  acting, 
acting.  Cicero  said,  'There  is  nothing  so 
difficult  to  find  among  men  as  an  orator.' 
It  must  be  understood  that  one  must  be  born 
an  orator.  Demosthenes  labored  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  his  speech,  but  those  defects 
were  evidently  the  efiect  of  feeling  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  the  only  feature  of  oratory  is  the 
stress  laici  upon  delivery.  One  of  the  forces 
in  oratory  is  jjurity  of  motive  and  sincerity. 
He  should  not  utter  a  sentiment  which  does 
not  come  from  his  heart.  When  a  speaker 
finds  he  has  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  it 
electrifies  him,  it  broadens  his  mind.  The 
grandest  efforts  have  never  been  preserved, 
unless  taken  in  short  hand,  because  the 
occasion  has  produced  them." 


The  Rain/'/er  contain-^  an  article  on  the 
morals  of  college  students.  It  states  that  some 
think  that  college  boys  are  '  'a  fast  set, ' '  at  least 
a  vast  majority  of  them.  This  is  an  opinion  too 
often  expressed  and  at  the  same  time  without 
any  proof  True,  college  students  are  not  as 
a  general  class  [:)erfection,  neither  do  they  make 
anv  claim  in  this  line.  But  compare  the  col- 
lege boy,  if  you  please,  with  your  office  or 
business  bov  and  see  if  he  does  not  stand  far 
beyond  him  in  morals.  Among  the  young- 
men  of  our  cities  you  will  find  the  vast  majori- 
ty spending  their  evenings  in  the  theater,  the 
saloon  and  g-amliling  house.  Now,  is  it  so 
with  the  student  ?  The  e\'enings  of  the  stu- 
dent are  spent  in  his  rooni  toiling  away  striv- 
ing to  catch  a  gleam  of  light  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  his  intellect.  Don't  be  too  ready  to 
say  "fast  boys."  Think  and  see  if  you  could 
not  often  say  fun  instead  of  fast.  Mind  only 
from  the  colleges  come  the  men  io  fill  our 
puljiits  and  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  The 
Rambler  is  filled  with  interesting  matter  and 
is  well  worthy  of  persual.  The  article  on  the 
"Race"  is  especially  worthy  of  mention. 
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•<PEARSON  BROTHERSl* 

ERCHANT ;.  TAILORS 

AND  MEN'S  OUTFITTERS. 


No,  75  Washington  Street,    NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  MANUFACTURES: 
Jamestown  Cassimeres, 

Pike  Mill  Cassimeres, 

Sawyer  Cassimeres, 
J.  G.  Wilson  Sl  Co.  High-class  Stiff  Hats, 

Barremore  Soft  and  Stiff  Hats. 


Also  ag:ents  foi'  all  the  leading  makes  of  both 

Foreign  and  Domestic  (©oatings  and  Suitings. 


A  prominent  feature  of  their  business  is  that  they  have  secured  the 
sale  of  the  T.  M.  Walton  High  Grade  Neckwear,  which  they  will  control. 
Groods  sold  on  merit.    No  misrepresentations  allowed. 
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THE  SPHINX'S  STORY 


One  day  when  the  sun  went  down  in  the  East, 

While  the  daylight  lessened  aud  dark  increased, 

I  sat  and  chatted  with  Mrs.  Sphinx, 

Who  sits  bolstered  up  in  her  bed  and  thinks 

Of  the  good  old  days  so  worthy  of  praise, 

Of  old-time  people  and  old-time  ways ; 

Of  tales  she  had  heard  by  her  grandsire  told. 

About  times  when  he  wasn't  "quite  so  old." 

In  Young  America's  ruthless  way. 

I  asked  her,  "Tell  me  a  story,  pray," 

She  looked  surprised,  but  drew  a  smile 

Over  her  face,  and  thought  awhile. 

"Tell  you  a  story '?  'What  shall  it  be 

About  the  land  or  about  the  sea?" 

"Both  !"  I  promptly  announced  my  choice. 

And  then  she  began  in  a  dreamy  voice  : 

"I  heard  my  grandsire  tell  one  day 

Of  a  great  Undine  across  the  way — 

The  waterj'  way— you  understand '.' 

With  the  side-walk  along  it  paved  with  sand." 

"It  hasn't  got  all  the  sand,"  I  said, 

The  thought  evoked  by  her  sandy  bed. 

"No,"  she  snapped  in  curt  reply, 

"It  has  no  more  sand  than  you  or  I." 

I  telt  subdued  by  this  compliment. 

And  sat  mth  my  soul  in  attention  bent. 

"I  suppose,"  I  murmured,  "that  you  must  mean 

That  the  Mediterranean  flows  between." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "your  geography's  good. 

1  knew  you  could  tell,  if  you  only  would. 

This  great  I'ndine  was  a  beautiful  maid. 

Capriciously  tempered  and  gayly  arrayed, 

With  a  passion  for  water— my  grandsire  said. 

And  an  anxious  lite  her  old  mother  led. 

For  they  lived  by  the  sea,  and  all  alone 

Undine  liked  to  perch  herself  on  a  stone 

That  stood  far  out  on  the  sandy  beach. 

Just  out  of  the  laughing  water's  reach. 

The  waters  loved  Undine,  and  Undine  loved  them. 

And  longed  their  swift  currents  to  follow  or  stem, 

But  her  mother  said  so  decidedly  'Xo,' 

And  watched  her  so  closely  that  she  never  could  go. 

But  the  waters  crei)t  nearer  and  nearer  so  sly. 


And  Undine  was  delighted  to  see  them  so  nigh. 

And  one  day,  when  her  mother  was  taking  a  sleep, 

All  at  once,  with  a  great  irresistable  sweep, 

The  Sea  threw  its  anns  'round  the  happy  Undine, 

And  smiled  up  in  her  face  with  the  brightest  blue  sheen, 

But  not  quite  around  her,  for  her  mother  awoke. 

And,  striding  towards  them,  in  compromise  spoke  : 

'Blue  Sea,  I  allow  you  to  play  with  Undine 

As  long  as  you  promise  you'll  ne'er  come  between 

The  child  and  her  mother.'   'I  promise,'  said  he. 

And  bowed  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies  with  glee. 

With  her  mother  behind  her,  the  Sea  at  her  feet. 

Undine,  like  a  queen,  still  maintains  her  old  .seat. 

"Undine  is  said  to  be  exquisitely  fair. 

With  the  softest  of  eyes  and  most  silken  ot  hair; 

But  of  all  her  beauties,  the  greatest,  they  say. 

Is  that  of  her  foot,  as  it  dashes  the  spray. 

For  if,  when  you're  near  her,  you  hear  quite  a  splatter, 

You'll  find  she  has  one  of  her  feet  in  the  water. 

And,  indeed,  all  around  her,  her  garments  look  draggled. 

And,  worn  by  the  water,  are  tattered  and  haggled. 

And  one  day  when  her  mother  was  standing  beside  her, 

For  some  misdemeanor  essaying  to  chide  her. 

The  Sea  grew  angry  and  stirred  up  a  broil, 

Which  she  tried  to  settle  by  pouring  on  oil. 

But  being  too  hasty  and  heeding  it  not, 

.She  made  on  the  robe  of  Undine  a  Greece  spot. 

"Many  a  gift  has  the  old  Sea  brought  her, 

And  many  a  suitor  has  eagerly  sought  her  : 

But  all  in  vain,  for  they  never  caught  her." 

Ttie  Sphinx  ceased  speaking,  but  kept  her  eyes 

Fixed  on  tne  darkling,  star-lit  skies. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "does  she  sit  there  still 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "and  always  will." 

"And  what  are  the  names  of  this  mother  and  child '?" 

"Asia  and  Europe,"  the  good  Sphinx  smiled. 

"And  why  is  her  foot's  beauty  worshiped  so':'" 

"Study  your  Latin  and  you  will  know." 

Study  my  Latin — yes,  that's  the  bother — 

1  wish  she'd  turned  that  foot  back  with  the  other, 

So  never  a  Caesar's  or  Cicero's  pen 

Had  moved  to  trouble  the  sons  of  men. 

— JR.\N  ROBKRTSON. 
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LEADERSHIP. 


The  narrow  history  of  the  world  is  bound 
up  in  the  Hves  of  its  leaders.  We  read  ad- 
vancement when  the  wisest,  justest  men  have 
been  leaders.  We  read  degeneracy  when  the 
people  ha\'e  been  led  by  weaklings  and  dema- 
gogues. The  leaders  wrong,  the  people 
wrong;  the  leaders  right,  the  people  right. 
Vox  populi,  vox  dei,  is  undoubtedly  fallacious, 
but  vox  duels,  vox  popitii,  appeals  to  all  history 
for  its  confirmation. 

The  Sa.xon  race  is  trained  and  taught  to 
aspire  to  leadership.  The  love  of  power  is 
instilled  into  them  from  their  earliest  days. 
Hence,  the  would-be  leaders  are  plentiful. 
Many  there  are  who  are  ready  to  offer  their 
leadership,  but  they  are  only  of  the  flock  and 
must  be  led.  Leadership  requires  more  than 
a  mere  willingness  and  desire  to  lead.  Those 
who  would  direct  must  be  elevated  to  an  emi- 
nence where  they  can  view  the  world  above 
the  passions  and  selfishness  of  the  common 
mind.  They  must  be  hundred-headed  and 
Argus-eyed,  able  fully  to  comprehend  their 
situation.  They  must  have  a  sincerity  that 
will  command  a  reverence.  Sincerity  the 
world  can't  help  but  admire.  It  can't  help 
but  follow  if  sincerity  only  lead;  even  though 
it  may  lead  downward,  often,  still  the  history 
of  the  past  proves  that  men  will  follow  even 
delusion  if  only  a  sincere  man  lead  in  it.  Mo- 
hammed was  fearfully  deluded,  but  at  the 
shrine  of  his  sincerity  there  worship  to-day 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  human  race.  The 
motor  power  that  actually  forced  him  to  his 
work  was  the  overwhelming  conviction  that 
he  was  divinely  commissioned,  and  though 
his  errors  were  many  and  gross;  though  he 
was  a  wild  fanatic,  and  even  though  the  spirit 
from  which  he  received  his  inspiration  was 
Beelzebub,  instead  of  Gabriel,  as  he  claimed, 
still  sincerity  was  his  and  it  was  to  this  that 
he  owed  his  following. 

The  leader  is  always  an  enthusiast  and  cap- 
able of  commimicating  this  enthusiasm  to  his 


fellows.  He  is  superior  to  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties. '  'There  are  no  Alps  1' '  rang  out  Na- 
poleon's  voice,  when  these  barriers  were  urged 
against  his  Italian  campaign,  and  before  his 
determined  march  they  levelled. 

But  above  all  the  leader  has  the  positive  ele- 
ment within  him.  Passivity  can  never  lead. 
Aye,  more,  negative  qualities  can  never  make 
manhood.  Scarcely  less  despicable  is  the 
positively  bad  man  than  the  negatively  good 
man,  who  is  good  simply  because  he  lacks 
aggressiveness  enough  to  make  himself 
felt,  either  as  good  or  bad.  Positive  qual- 
ities which  make  the  individual  felt  —  a 
power  among  his  fellows  —  are  manhood, 
but  negative  goodness  proclaims  the  weak- 
ling. He  may  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
populace — and  he  willn  ever  receive  their 
censure,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  lives 
without  an  enemy,  but  earth  will  never  trem- 
ble at  his  tread;  and  when  he  dies  six  cubic 
feet  will  be  ample  space  for  all  there  is  of  him. 
But  the  positive,  aggressive  man — his  coffin 
may  be  no  larger,  but  his  life,  his  influence  will 
live  on  with  ever  increasing  power.  It  is  poor 
eulogy  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  died  without 
an  enemy.  He  who  goes  forth  into  the  heat 
of  the  battle  may  expect  to  get  his  garments 
bespattered  with  blood  and  dust,  while  he 
who  only  overlooks  the  battle  from  a  distance 
may  boast  of  clean  hands  and  spotless  gar- 
ments, but  he  can  never  carry  off  the  laurels. 
The  world  will  be  no  better  for  his  having 
lived  in  it.  Mere  negative  goodness  is  con- 
temptible, and  he  who  has  the  positive  element 
within  him  and  who  has  lived  for  his  country 
and  for  his  fellowmen,  though  he  may  have 
made  many  a  mistake  and  committed  many 
an  error,  is  infinitely  superior  to  him  who  in 
keeping  himself  spotless  has  done  no  one  else 
good.  Self-assertion  and  positive  aggressive 
influence  are  qualities  not  only  of  the  leader 
but  of  the  man. 

Ha\'e  you  ever  stood  on  a  locomotive  by  the 
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■  icle  of  the  engineer  in  the  darkness  and  mists 
(it  midnight?  Have  you  felt  the  blood-curd- 
ling, nerve-stifling  thrill  as  you  realized  the 
I  I'unges  -you  were  making  in  the  darkness  ? 
The  bold  gleams  from  the  blazing  headlight 
penetrate  the  blackness  and  give  an  ominous 
aspect  to  all  they  touch.  The  train  plunges 
and  dashes  headlong,  sweeps  past  bold  cur\  es 
at  the  bidding  of  the  engineer  ;  he  stands 
with  his  hand  on  the  lever  and  keenly  peers 
through  the  shades  and  notices  every  passing- 
object.  One  feels  an  awful  sensation  of  danger 
as  he  rides  here  for  the  first  time.  The  cold 
chills  tra\'el  quickly  through  him  and  he  longs 
for  his  destination.  II  the  engineer  does  not 
feel  these  sensations  it  is  because  custom  has 
steeled  his  nerves. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  leader,  only  more 
awful  and  more  dangerous.  He  stands  with 
his  hand  on  the  eternal  destiny  of  millions. 
With  the  headlight  of  his  judgment  only  for 
guidance  he  plunges  his  train  on  in  the  dark- 
ness, not  over  a  road  that  has  been  traveled 
and  tried  for  years,  but  he  forms  his  own  route 
and  his  engine  is  the  first  to  travel  that  road. 
He  may  not  feel  his  danger  and  his  responsi- 
bility, for  familiarity  makes  mountains  but 
hills.  Thus  it  was  that  Luther  led  a  whole 
continent  from  the  ecclesiastical  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  comjaarative  brilliancy 
of  the  religious  liberty  of  modern  Europe. 
Thus  it  is  that  Gladstone  is  leading  that  same 
continent  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  political 
freedom.  It  was  thus  that  Patrick  Henry,  by 
the  lightning  flash  and  volcanic  fire  of  his  elo- 
quence, led  the  colonies  into  the  Revolution, 
and  Washington,  by  his  consummate  genius 
and  skill,  led  them  through.  Such  are  the 
leaders  whose  fame  has  been  world-wide,  and 
such  the  leadership  that  has  shaped  the  des- 
tiny of  nations.  Such  are  the  leaders  that 
serve  as  beacon  lights  for  whole  continents. 
But  these  have  been  comparatively  few.  Few, 
indeed,  have  come  forth  from  nature's  die 
already  labeled  "a  leader."  Transcendent 


genius  is  rare.  Bui  leadership  does  not  be- 
long to  the  very  great.  There  is  a  leadership 
in  the  influence  of  every  sincere,  earnest  and 
active  man.  In  the  most  quiet  districts,  shut 
out  from  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world,  we  see 
leadership  in  all  its  beauty  and  simplicity. 

There  are  in  the  world  just  two  classes — the 
leaders  and  the  led.  Two  men  meet  in  a  rail- 
road car:  one  by  his  enthusiasm  and  aggres- 
siveness leads  the  con\'ersation  and  directs  it 
as  he  will;  the  other  only  helplessly  follows  in 
the  particular  chosen  channel.  Men  meet  in 
business:  some  few  by  their  common  sense 
and  by  their  energy  dictate  terms  to  the  others. 
The  Solons  meet  in  legislative  halls:  it  is  not 
ability  that  commands  here,  it  is  not  genius 
always,  but  it  is  the  combination  of  those 
qualities  that  make  successful  leadership — sin- 
cerity, earnestness,  energy  and  a  devoted  en- 
thusiasm. The  world  divides — the  leaders  and 
the  led.  The  one  class  is  composed  of  men, 
the  other  of  weaklings  and  underlings — mere 
tools.  Not  that  all  can  always  lead,  but  that 
no  one  need  always  be  led,  every  man  can  be 
a  leader  in  his  sphere,  otherwise  he  need  not 
care  to  be.  But  in  his  {profession  or  vocation, 
it  is  only  manhood  that  he  make  the  most  of 
all  his  powers  and  energies,  and  m  doing  this 
he  will  lead. 

To  lead  is  to  develop  all  the  inward  resources, 
to  create  power,  and  to  enlarge  life's  horizon. 
To  follow,  where  one  might  lead,  weakens, 
dwarfs,  destroys.  Here  we  rind  the  mission 
of  our  thousands  of  colleges.  They  are  to 
take  from  the  number  of  the  flock  and  make 
them  leaders.  They  are  to  emancipate  the 
mind  from  the  bondage  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance and  lead  it  out  into  independence  and 
superiority.  This  is  the  mission  of  our  colleges, 
and  how  well  they  are  accomplishing  it  let  the 
leaders  of  the  nineteenth  century  make  an- 
swer. 

But  it  is  in  serving  well  oin-  superiors  that  we 
are  best  prepared  to  lead.  Before  transcend- 
ent genius  and  real  greatness  it  is  only  man- 
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hood  to  bow.  Here  the  taunt  of ' "  Boswellism' ' 
becomes  an  honor.  When  nature  sends  a 
master-genius  into  the  world,  to  refuse  to  lol- 
iow  is  worse  than  folly.  Manifest  superiority 
demands  a  reverence.  '^Ichdien"  I  serve,  was 
written  on  the  banner  of  the  Black  Prince,  but 
that  same  service  that  he  rendered  to  a  g-reater 


made  him  a  leader  among  his  fellows.  '  'Icli 
dien' — a  magnificent  motto  !  We  serve,— u  c- 
serve  that  Greatness  that  is  worthy  of  all  ser- 
vice. Let  us  serve  Truth,  Justice  and  Loyal- 
ty, and  serving  thus  we  will  lead  just  in  pro- 
portion to  our  zeal  in  serving. 

R.  W.  McGranahan. 


IS  PROTECTION  THE  TRUE  AMERICAN  POLICY? 


The  question,  as  stated,  involves  the  con- 
troversy a*^  to  whether  protection  should  be- 
come a  fixed  and  permanent  policy  in  the 
United  States  or  be  modified  with  a  view  to 
free  trade.  This  is  not  distinctively  a  question 
of  ethics,  of  metaphysics,  or  of  orthodox  truth, 
as  some  appear  to  treat  it,  but  rather  one  of 
business.  Does  or  can  protection  protect,  is 
the  vital  issue  in  this  controversy,  as  it  is 
carried  on  at  the  present  time.  What  protec- 
tion means  should  be  explained  by  a  protec- 
tionist. One  ol  them  has  done  so  in  the 
following  sentences  :  "It  is  our  belief  that 
protection  should  correspond  to,  should  be  the 
representation  of,  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  price  of  an  article  of  home  pro- 
duction and  a  similar  article  of  foreign  produc- 
tion. A  protecting  duty  calculated  upon  such 
a  basis  does  nothing  more  than  secure  free 
competition  ;  free  competition  can  only  exist 
where  there  is  an  equality  in  the  facilities  of 
production.  In  a  horse  race  the  load  which 
each  horse  carries  is  weighed  and  all  advan- 
tages are  equalized,  otherwise  there  could  be 
no  competition.  In  commerce  if  one  producer 
can  undersell  all  others  he  ceases  to  be  a  com- 
petitor and  becomes  a  monopolist.  Suppress 
the  protection  which  represents  the  difference 
of  price  according  to  each,  and  foreign  produc- 
tions must  immediately  inundate  and  obtain 
the  monopoly  of  our  market." 

If  protection  means  anything,  this  expresses 
it  with  great  exactness.  We  must  equalize  the 
facilities  of  production,  is  the  central  argument 


which  is  constantly  recurring  in  all  protection- 
ist writings.  That  the  facilities  of  production 
cannot  be  equalized  by  a  protective  law  is  al- 
most self-evident.  It  is  not  true  that  an  import 
duty  equalizes  the  conditions  of  production. 
In  proof  of  this  let  us  recur  to  the  familiar 
illustration  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  English 
broadcloth  can  be  sold  for  five  dollars  per 
yard,  but  it  will  cost  eight  dollars  a  yard  to 
manufacture  cloth  of  the  same  quality  here. 
To  encourage  home-industry  a  duty  of  three 
dollars  per  yard  is  laid  on  all  English  cloths 
imported.  This  prepares  the  way,  and  that 
industry  is  set  up  ;  but  plainly  it  is  sustained 
only  by  a  tax  of  three  dollars  a  yard  paid  by 
every  one  who  wears  broadcloth  of  either  do- 
mestic or  foreign  production.  If  there  is  any 
real  benefit  in  this  tax  it  goes  to  the  manufac- 
turers. But  some  one  says  this  goes  to  the 
laboring  men  in  the  factory  and  national  labor 
has  not  been  impoverished.  In  a  sense  this  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  justify  the  system.  If 
one  class  of  American  laborers  were  to  steal 
from  another  class  it  would  be  in  the  same 
sense  true  that  the  simple  theft  does  not  im- 
poverish the  laborers  of  the  country  in  the  ag- 
gregate, but  this  truth  would  not  justify  the 
robbery  nor  be  an  argument  for  legalizing  the 
same.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  whimsicality  of 
the  result  ^in  the  case  supposed.  The  law 
can  only  equalize  the  conditions  of  sale.  It  is 
evident  that  while  the  Englishman  sells  his 
cloth  at  five  dollars  per  yard,  the  three  dollars 
which  g(^  to  pay  the  tax  are  taken  from  the 
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American  consumer.  But  upon  each  yard  of 
iuiglish  cloth  the  country  loses  nothing  ;  for 
the  three  dollars  which  the  consumer  pays  to 
-satisfy  the  tax  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the 
>  ( luntry  which  pays  them.  There  is  improper 
I  iistribution,  but  no  actual  loss,  because  protec- 
tion has  failed  to  equalize  tlie  facilities  of  man- 
ufacture and  the  foreign  cloth  has  come  in  as 
a  cheaj)  product.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  about  three  dollars  lost  upon  each  yard 
consumed  of  American  manufacture  ;  for  while 
the  buyer  pays  them,  the  seller  just  as  certain- 
ly does  not  gain  them,  for  even  according  to 
the  hypothesis  he  will  receive  only  the  cost  of 
production.  The  facilities  of  production  have 
not  been  equalized.  This  can  be  accomplished, 
if  at  all,  only  by  the  self-levelling  power  which 
operates  under  free  trade.  If  the  protection- 
ist insists  that  equalizing  the  conditions  of  sale 
is  virtually  the  same  thing  as  equalizing  the 
facilities  of  production,  he  must  allow  that  ex- 
change is  a  factor  in  production,  and  that 
whatever  restricts  exchange  interferes  with 
production,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  The  conclusiou  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  protection,  so-called,  is  simply 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  legitmiate  trade. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  if  protection  does 
protect  and  equalize  facilities  as  is  asserted, 
then  the  very  cause  of  exchange  is  removed. 
For  the  system  of  exchange  is  based  precisely 
upon  the  diversities  which  the  protectionist 
seek  to  render  null.  Why  should  the  hatter 
and  the  tinner  exchange  if  each  has  the  same 
facilities  for  producing  the  same  articles  ? 
Why  should  the  protectionist  who  attacks 
trade  in  the  very  cause  of  its  being,  clamor,  as 
he  invariably  does,  for  steamship  subsidies  to 
increase  it  ?  Perhaps  our  opponents  reconcile 
their  doctrine  by  that  which  some  one  has 
styled  "The  transcendentalism  and  mysticism 
of  the  protectionist  faith,"  but  for  the  sake  of 
precision  and  simplicity  we  prefer  to  call  it 
absurdity. 

The  system  called  protection  assumes  that 


commerce  is  a  gambling  device  in  which  one 
party  wins  and  the  other  loses.  "Find  out 
what  England  wants  you  to  do  and  then  do 
the  opposite,"  is  a  complete  summary  of  their 
wisdom,  and  they  compare  the  field  of  produc- 
tion to  the  turf  But,  while  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  protection  so-called  is  a  veritable 
handicap,  this  is  more  a  contrast  than  a  com- 
parison. The  contrast  is  seen  in  the  aim  of 
the  two  processes.  On  the  turf  the  race  is  at 
once  a  means  anci  an  end.  One  horse  wins 
the  prize  while  all  the  others  lose  it.  The 
jjublic  has  no  interest  in  the  struggle  inde- 
pendent of  the  struggle  itself  When  the 
horses  are  started  in  the  course  with  the  single 
object  of  determining  which  is  the  best  runner 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  their  bur- 
dens should  be  eqalized.  But  if  the  object 
were  to  utilize  the  fleetness  ol  the  horses,  in 
sending  important  messages,  nothing  would 
be  more  insane  than  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  those  horses  whose  speed  affords  the 
best  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  Now, 
in  the  field  of  production  the  end  in  view 
is  to  utilize  rather  than  to  test  the  skill  and 
efficiency  of  the  various  productive  agencies. 
Hence  the  illustration  exposes  the  folly  of  arti- 
ficial restriction  rather  than  otherwise. 

It  is  a  iundamental  principle  of  free  trade 
that  commerce  is  a  mutual  benefit.  In  an  e.K- 
change  both  parties  win,  or  else  obviously  one 
would  refuse  to  trade.  If,  then,  one  party  puts 
obstacles  in  the  way,  the  total  gain  is  dimin- 
ished, the  diminution  probably  being  divided. 
If  the  other  party  creates  an  obstacle  the  gain 
is  still  further  diminished  or  destroyed.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret,  therefore,  when  one  party 
is  guilty  of  this  folly,  but  it  only  doubles  the 
mischief  and  still  further  injures  the  other,  if 
he,  likewise,  perpetrates  the  same  lolly.  This 
is  the  answer  to  the  well-worn  and  stubborn 
notion  that  free  trade  must  be  reciprocal,  or 
would  be  good  if  all  nations  would  adopt  it. 
One  nation  which  adopts  free  trade  gets  more 
than  it  would  if  it  put  on  restraints,  e\'en 
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though  all  other  nations  may  have  restraints. 
It  will  share  the  gain  if  they  follow  its  example, 
for  the  gain  is  multiplied  at  every  step,  but 
even  while  they  hold  back  it  gains  as  much  as 
it  can  and  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  state  of 
things  while  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  a 
better  mind,  if  it  adopts  freedom. 

But  this-  sounds  a  little  like  theory  and  we 
are  met  by  the  clamorous  exclamations  of  the- 
orists, ideologists,  Utopians,  men  of  maxims, 
impractical  logicians,  etc.  Perhaps  we  can 
here  break  the  monotony  by  agreeing  some- 
what with  our  antagonists.  When  they  say 
that  free  trade  is  a  logical  theory  and  that  pro- 
tection is  not,  we  can  agree;  and  if  the  state- 
ment were  presented  to  the  free  trader  that 
contradictories  do  not  agree  we  will  admit 
that  his  weakness  for  logic  would  probably 
compel  him  to  accept  the  "maxim." 

The  protectionist,  on  the  other  hand,  "lives, 
moves  and  has  his  being"  in  what  he  calls 
facts,  and  from  the  observation  of  these  he 
makes  many  strange  discoveries.  The  latest 
is  that  protection  reduces  prices.  This  must 
be  gratifying,  indeed,  to  those  who  believe  it, 
for  we  have  learned  that  an  infinite  decreasing 
series  will  come  to  zero,  and  if  this  be  the  rea- 
son for  perpetuating  the  policy  the  indications 
are  that  we  v.'ill  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
twentieth  century  even  for  the  days  of  Edward 
Bellamy  when  no  money  will  be  needed,  but 
ere  then  our  national  storehouses  will  be  filled, 
not  by  an  industrial  army,  but  by  the  great 
and  beneficent  institution  of  protection.  How 
unfortunate  it  is  for  those  of  us  who  have  to  be 
disturbed  in  these  delightful  dreams  by  the 
lurking  suspicion  that  it  was  not  protection 
alone  that  has  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails 
in  this  country. 

However,  this  theory  of  reducing  the  prices 
is  not  always  used  by  the  protectionist.  It  is 
wholly  unfit  for  campaign  purposes,  and  when 
he  goes  out  during  the  campaign  to  harangue 
the  wool-growers  or  wage-earners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  votes  he  changes  his  doctrine 


just  a  little  and  teaches  that  protection  means 
higher  prices  for  every  branch  of  industry. 
If  by  such  jugglery  he  means  to  convey  the 
impression  that  protection  both  raises  and 
lowers  prices,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  re- 
nounces the  theories  of  logic,  for  certainly  such 
speculation  has  no  reference  to  that  science. 
And  then  the  "half-wise  book  men,"  influ- 
enced by  their  logic,  might  confront  him  with 
a  maxim  that  can  be  disposed  of  only  by 
ignoring  maxim,  logic  and  book  men  all  in  a 
lump. 

The  advocates  of  restriction  have  another 
argument,  or  subterfuge  rather,  which  is  no 
less  novel  and  interesting.  The  Americans 
adopted  this  policy  in  the  belief  that  they  could, 
by  a  few  years  of  self-denial,  get  certain  indus- 
tries started,  which  would  then  "go  alone" 
and  become  independent  sources  of  wealth. 
No  one  denies  that  protection  can  discriminate 
in  favor  of  certain  industries,  and  judging  b\' 
the  number  of  millionaires  and  monopolists  in 
that  branch  of  industry,  we  believe  that  home 
manufactures  have  been  protected,  slow  as 
they  are  in  learning  to  "go  alone."  But  this 
is  not  a  I'eason  for  making  the  practice  gen- 
eral and  permanent,  so  the  protectionist  con- 
descends to  theorize  in  his  peculiar  way  for  an 
argument  in  favor  of  making  it  general  and 
permanent.  This  he  does,  of  course,  from 
facts,  or  we  might  say  from  one  fact.  That 
fact  is  the  discrimination  above  referred  to. 
But  he  says  that  our  interests  are  so  inter- 
twined that  we  prosper  together  or  languish 
together,  and  how  can  one  branch  of  industry 
be  benefited  without  benefiting  all  others  ? 
Some  one  has  exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  by 
framing  a  petition  represented  as  coming  from 
the  manufacturers  of  candles,  lamps,  chande- 
liers, reflectors,  etc.,  and  from  the  producers 
of  tallow,  oil,  gas,  and  everything  used  for 
lights.  The  petition  reads  as  follows  :  '  'To  the 
Honorable,  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States: — Gentlemen,  We  are  sub- 
jected to  the  intolerable  competition  of  a  for- 
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ii^ii  rival,  who  enjoys,  it  would  seem,  such 
iiperior  facitities  for  the  production  of  light 
■lat  he  is  enabled  to  inundate  our  national 
niarket  at  so  exceedingly  reduced  a  price  that 
1  he  moment  he  makes  his  ap])earance  he 
haws  oft" all  custom  from  us,  and  thus  an  im- 
portant branch  of  American  industry,  with  all 
its  innumerable  ramifications,  is  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  stagnation. 
This  rival,  who  is  no  other  than  the  sun,  car- 
ries on  so  bitter  a  war  against  us  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been  ex- 
cited to  this  course  by  our  perfidious  neighbor, 
England.  (Good  diplomacy  this  for  the  pres- 
ent time.)  In  this  belief  we  are  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  all  his  transactions  with  this 
proud  island  he  is  much  more  moderate  and 
careful  than  with  us. 

"Our  petition  is,  that  it  would  please  your 
Honorable  body  to  pass  a  law  whereby  shall 
be  directed  the  shutting  up  of  all  windows, 
sky-lights,  shutters,  curtains,  in  a  word,  all 
openings,  holes,  chinks  and  fissures  through 
which  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  to  penetrate 
into  our  dwellings  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
profitable  manufactures,  which,  we  flatter 
ourselves,  we  have  been  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  the  country  ;   which  country  cannot. 


therefore,  without  ingratitude,  leave  us  now  to 
struggle  unprotected  through  so  unequal  a 
contest.  We  pray  your  honorable  body  to 
hear  the  reasons  we  have  to  advance  in  its 
fa\'or.  If  by  shutting  out  as  much  as  possible 
all  access  to  natural  light,  you  thus  create  a 
necessitv  for  artificial  light,  is  there  in  the 
United  States  an  industrial  ])ursuit  which  will 
not,  through  some  connection  with  this  im- 
portant object,  be  benefited  by  it  ?  If  more 
tallow  be  consumed  there  will  arise  a  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Thus 
artificial  meadows  must  be  in  greater  demand, 
and  meat,  wool  and  leather  must  become  more 
abundant,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum y 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this  peti- 
tion further  than  to  say  that  if  it  had  been 
genuine  it  would  have  oftered  the  protection- 
ist an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  applica- 
tion of  their — what  shall  we  say — their  theory? 
No,  they  reject  abstract  theories.  Their  doc- 
trine ?  their  system  ?  their  principle  ?  Not 
quite;  they  do  not  like  doctrines;  they  hold 
systems  in  horror,  and  as  lor  principles  they 
declare  that  there  are  no  such  things  in  polit- 
ical economy.  We  will  say,  then,  dieir  prac- 
tice— their  practice  without  theory  and  with- 
out principle.  D. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OE  MALTHUS. 


The  problem  of  poverty,  its  causes  and 
remed}-,  has  ever  been  an  enigma  to  the  econ- 
omist. He  has  sought  to  explain  it  by  natural 
laws  and  has  evolved  many  theories  concern- 
ing it.  Of  these  theories  none  has  been  more 
powerful  in  its  influence  on  human  thought 
than  that  of  Malthus,  which  was  enunciated 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
theory,  concisely  stated,  is  this  :  Population 
tends  to  increase  in  geometrical  ratio.  That 
is,  the  human  species  increase  as  the  numbers 
I,  2,  4,  8,  i6,  32,  and  subsistence  as  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6.  Suppose  a  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  one  million  and  with  means  of  sus- 


tenance just  equal  to  that  amount.  In  the  first 
twenty-five  years  the  population  will  increase 
to  two  millions  and  the  subsistence  will  also  be 
doubled.  In  fifty  years  the  population  will  be 
four  millions  and  the  means  of  sustenance 
equal  to  three  millions.  In  75  years  the  pop- 
ulation will  be  eight  millions  and  the  means  of 
sustenance  equal  to  four  millions.  Thus  four 
millions  will  be  left  unprovided  for.  If  the 
theory  is  true  there  must  come  a  time  when 
the  means  of  sustenance  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  population,  and  a  part  at  least  must 
perish. 

Is  the  theory  true  ?    Has  an  all-wise  Creator 
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made  man  so  wonderful  and  strange  and  then 
placed  him  in  a  world  of  limited  resources 
where  he  must  eventually  starve  ?  "Are  God 
and  nature  at  strife,  that  nature  lends  such 
evil  dreams?"  Or  is  the  doctrine  of  Malthus 
false  ? 

For  the  past  century  the  doctrine  of  Malthus 
has  been  the  accepted  one.  Men  of  greatest 
genius  have  advocated  it,  and  it  has  triumphed 
over  all  other  theories.  The  reasons  for  its 
success  are  apparent.  It  seems  to  be  founded 
on  a  mathematical  certainty,  and  is  apparently 
pro\'en  by  analogies  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms.  .Statistics  show  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  is  increasing.  It  is  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  animals,  especially  insects, 
have  increased  until  they  have  become  too 
numerous  for  their  subsistence  and  have  per- 
ished from  starvation.  Vegetation  may  be- 
come so  rank  as  to  extinguish  itself  and  from 
these  analogies  it  is  argued  that  humanity  must 
starve  at  last. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the  accep- 
tation of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  it  falls  in 
with  the  human  desires.  In  reliance  on  it  the 
rich  man  can  enjoy  his  wealth  regardless  of 
the  cries  of  humanity,  and  throw  all  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  One  who  has  created  these 
laws.  He  argues  that  if  he  were  to  divide 
with  the  poor  it  would  only  necessitate  all 
starving  instead  of  a  few.  And  the  poor, 
accepting  this  theory,  argue  that  labor  is  use- 
less as  nature  has  not  pro\'ided  sufficient 
resources,  and  take  for  their  maxim:  "Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

An  additional  argument  has  been  added  by 
science.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  as  advo- 
cated by  Darwin  is  the  theory  of  the  '  'survival 
of  the  fittest,"  which  he  says  "is  the  doctrine 
of  Malthus  applied  w  ith  manifold  force  to  the 
whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms." 

Thus  established  bv  facts  and  analogies  the 
theory  is  accepted  as  true,  and  "applied  to 
moral  and  social  problems.  But  are  the  math- 
ematical certainties,  on  which  the  theory  is 


founded,  certain  ?  and  are  the  analogies  analo- 
gous ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  population  increases 
faster  than  means  of  sustenance  ?  and  do  anal- 
ogies in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
prove  the  theory  when  applied  to  man  ? 

True,  the  present  population  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  in  the  time  of  Adam,  but  had 
it  increased  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mal- 
thus there  could  scarcely  be  standing  room 
in  the  world  for  humanity.    The  descendants 
of  Confucius  are  referred  to  in  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  doctrine.    These  consitute  the 
ari.stocracy  of  China  and  the  family  is  distinctly 
separate  from  all  others.     According  to  the 
theory  that  population  doubles  itself  every  j 
twenty-five  years,  the  descendants  of  Confucius  ' 
would  now,  after  2200  years,  number  more  than 
1 ,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  but 
in  reality  they  only  number  22,000.    The  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  world  is  a 
question  of  dispute.     Some  men  maintain  |  | 
that  in  the  last  2,000  years  the  population  has  \  j 
decreased,  in  ])roof  of  which  they  cite  coun-  I 
tries  which  were  once  densely  populated  but  j  1 
are  now  almost  uninhabited.    Thus  the  math- 
ematical calculations  of  the  doctrine  are  not 
based  on  facts. 

But  as  to  the  analogies,  what  ?  Because  the 
animal  and  \  egetable  kingdoms  press  against 
the  limits  of  subsistence,  is  that  any  proof  man 
will  do  the  same  ?  Henry  George  has  well 
answered  this  question.  "It  is  from  the  veg-  j 
etable  and  animal  kingdoms  that  man's  food  is  j 
drawn,  and  hence  the  greater  strength  of  the 
reproductive  force  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  than  in  man,  simply  proves  the 
powder  of  subsistence  to  increase  faster  than 
population.  The  increase  of  animals  is  at  the 
expense  of  their  food,  and  when  they  have 
reached  the  existing  limits  of  food,  their  food  ;| 
must  increase  before  they  can  increase.  But 
unlike  any  other  living  thing  the  increase  of 
man  involves  the  increase  of  food.  Here  is 
the  diflerence  between  man  and  the  animal. 
Both  the  jay-hawk  and  the  man  eat  chickens: 
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111  the  more  jay-hawks  the  fewer  chickens, 
1  liile  the  more  men  the  more  chickens." 

The  same  author  makes  another  striking- 
t  '  mtrast  between  man  and  the  animal  kingdom. 
I  \  <;  says:  "Granted  that  man  is  only  a  more 
liiL;hly  developed  animal;  that  the  monkey  is 
his  distant  relative;  yet  there  is  this  difiference 
between  man  and  all  other  animals — he  is  the 
only  animal  whose  desires  increase  as  they  are 
fed;  the  only  animal  that  is  never  satisfied. 
The  wants  of  other  living  things  are  uniform 
and  fixed.  The  ox  of  to-day  aspires  to  no 
more  than  did  the  ox  when  man  first  yoked 
him.  The  sea  gull  of  the  English  channel  who 
poises  himself  above  the  swift  steamer  wants 
no  better  food  or  lodging  than  the  gulls  who 
circled  round  as  the  keels  of  Caesar's  galleys 
first  grated  on  the  British  beach." 

But  not  so  with  man.  As  his  wants  are 
satisfied  new  wants  arise,  and  with  his  in- 
creased desires  comes  increased  capacity  to 
gratify  them.  Man  cannot  be  compared  to 
other  living  things,  and  analogies  from  the 


animal  and  vegetable  do  not  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  Malthus.  The  adherents  of  this  doc- 
trine do  not,  however,  maintain  it  to  be  liter- 
ally true.  They  say  "that  population,  contin- 
ually tending  to  increase,  must,  when  unre- 
strained, ultimately  press  against  the  limits  of 
subsistence,  not  as  against  a  fixed,  but  as 
against  an  elastic  barrier,  which  makes  the 
procurement  of  subsistence  progressively  more 
and  more  diflicult. "  In  this  form  the  theory 
is  not  so  objectionable  and  seems  cjuite  plaus- 
ible. But  the  results  accruing  from  it  are  more 
objectionable.  It  attributes  all  the  misery  and 
wants  of  man  to  the  niggardness  of  nature  and 
not  where  they  belong,  to  the  injustice  of 
society.  And  notwithstanding  the  plausibility 
of  the  theory,  is  it  not  still  more  plausible, 
judging  from  the  advancement  of  science  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  man  will  compel 
nature  to  yield  to  his  necesities  ?  While  there 
are  men  whom  the  sun  serves  and  the  waters 
obey,  what  fear  has  man  of  starving?  L. 


THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 


Mr.  Henry.  VV.  Grady,  in  his  eloquent 
but  un-American  speech  at  Boston,  de- 
clared: "The  uplifting  force  of  the  Ameri- 
can idea  is  under  every  throne  on  earth." 
This  statement  is  certainly  true,  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  the  American  idea  is 
now  compelling  the  attention  of  the  South, 
which  has  kept  itself  hermetically  sealed 
against  it  for  generations.  Hence  this 
ground-swell  whose  tremors  are  felt  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  republic.  Four  years 
of  war,  by  great  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  punished  our  nation  for  the  sin  of 
slavery,  changed  the  negro  from  a  chattel 
to  a  person,  taught  the  South  the  impossi- 
bility of  setting  up  a  slave  government  here; 
but  the  lesson  of  justice,  liberty  and  equality 
for  all  mankind,  the  South  has  yet  to  learn. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  and  of  the 


last  Amendments  have  no  place  in  the 
southern  head  or  heart. 

The  lazy,  aristocratic  civilization  devel- 
oped under  the  slave  system,  was  partly 
from  climatic  conditions,  according  to  the 
southern  mind.  The  destruction  of  that 
system  presented  new  conditions  to  both 
the  master  and  the  slave.  To  make  a  liv- 
ing, the  former  must  work  with  his  hands 
as  well  as  his  head  ;  the  latter  with  his  head 
as  well  as  his  hands.  This  is  an  inestimable 
good  to  both. 

The  negroes  upon  emerging  from  slavery 
were  of  course  ignorant  and  vicious.  They 
stood  in  abject  fear  of  their  white  neighbors, 
did  their  bidding,  vjere  virtually  slaves  (as 
most  are  yet),  and  there  was  no  "trouble." 
But  twenty-five  years  have  wrought  great 
changes  upon  the  condition  of  the  freed- 
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men.  Education  and  Christianity  have 
taught  many  of  them  the  dignity,  the  rights, 
the  duties  of  manhood  and  citizenship,  the 
Amendments  begin  to  be  realized,  or  rather 
the  outlool<  is  that  they  certainly  will  be, 
and  now,  forsooth,  there  is  a  negro  prob- 
lem. Why  ?  Simply  because  the  South 
begins  to  fear  or  feel  or  believe  that,  after 
all,  though  he  be  black  or  not  all  white, 
though  he  were  once  held  in  estimation  as 
a  thing,  "a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

An  old  sentiment,  a  cherished  opinion  in- 
grained by  years,  dies  hard.  The  negro 
was  useful  as  a  slave,  is  useful  as  a  drudge 
in  nominal  freedom;  but  the  negro  daring 
to  use  the  railroad  ticket  that  he  buys  or  to 
take  his  place  as  a  man  among  men,  as  a 
citizen  among  citizens,  is  a  monstiosity,  in 
the  eye  of  southern  culture. 

Verily,  for  the  negro's  sake,  for  its  own 
sake,  for  our  country's  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
progress,  "the  South  must  be  conquered; 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  power  of 
truth."  Not  the  negro's  ignorance,  but  his 
race,  is  the  grievance.  The  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence, the  reviving  of  manhood,  the  col- 
lecting of  property,  the  development  of 
power — these  are  the  negro's  crimes. 

Prejudice  reads  thus  :  "Go,  teach  all  na- 
tions"— except  the  negroes  of  the  United 
States.  "As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them" — provided 
they  have  no  African  blood  in  their  veins. 
"All  men  are  created  equal" — within  cer- 
tain limits.  About  one-half  of  our  popula- 
tion have  adopted  as  a  doctrine,  "This  is  a 
white  man's  country  ;"  "the  white  race 
must  dominate  forever,"  and  so  their  minds 
and  hearts  are  closed  against  our  general 
duty  implied  in  "who  is  my  neighbor?" 
and  also  against  our  particular  duty  to  the 
colored  people  within  our  borders.  The 
plea  that  the  history  of  our  country  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  black  man  falls  upon 
ears  that  hear  not. 


Insane  proposals  to   "colonize"  the  Ne- 
groes here  or  elsewhere  show  the  despera- 
ation  of  men  to  realize  this  wicked  doctrine. 
Such  visionary  schemes,  together  with  the 
horrible  barbarities  practiced  upon  them  in 
tiiesc  States,  are  the  last  agonies  of  caste,  ' 
born  in  selfishness,  nourished  in  slavery,  but 
doomed  to  death  by  the  progress  of   the  , 
Christian   religion       They   are   intensely  I' 
American,  and,  when  educated,  are  excel- 
lent citizens.     That  race  lines  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  society,  in  fact,  shall  one  day 
vanish  in  this  country  is  as  certain  as  the  |i| 
Judgment  Day.    "But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it  ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  j'li 
even  to  fight  against  God." 

But  all  this  is  critical,  not  constructive. 
What  then  is  the  question,  and  what  is  the 
answer  ?    The  question  is,  How  to  remove 
from  the  white  people  their  wicked,  mur- 
denjus  prejudice  against  the  colored  people, 
so  that  all  will  unite  in  developing  to  the 
highest  degree  all  our  resources  of  brain  | 
and  heart  and  soil  and  mine.     The  answer  j 
is.  Elevate  the  Negro  by  the  book  and  the  , 
Bible.    Nothing  but  this  can  secure  for  the 
black  man  (voluntary)  humane  and  Chris- 
tian   treatment  ;   nothing  else  can  break 
down  mad  theories  ;  nothing  else  can  unite 
the  North  and  the  South.  \ 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  honest  debt,  j 
surely  we  owe  the  Freednien  a  Christian  j 
education,  owe  them  a  chance  to  show  the  ji 
posibilities  of  their  race. 

Our  government  owes  them  absolute 
protection,  so  that  a  citizen  shall  be  as  safe 
in  Louisiana  as  in  Pennsylvania.  It  owes 
them  a  school  of  trades.  It  owes  them,  and 
others,  the  Blair  bill.  It  owes  them,  and 
otners,  a  national  law  requiring  literary 
qualifications  for  suffrage.  The  latter 
would  protect  the  citizen,  protect  the  gov-  ' 
ernment,  dignify  citizenship,  and  give  won- 
derful stimulus  to  the  cause  of  education. 

But  the  great  work  rests  upon  the  Chris- 
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nan  church — of  the  North.  (The  "best  soci- 
ety" of  the  South  treats  the  white  mission 
teacher  of  colored  youth  as  a  leper.)  State 
M'hools  with  national  aid  will  be  useless  to 
I  he  colored  race  unless  they  have  educated, 
L^odly  colored  teachers.  The  Church  mu'^t 
furnish,  and  is  furnisliing,  these  through 
the  "mission  schools"  that  crown  the  hills 
of  the  South.  God  greatly  honors  the  faith 
that  builds  these  schools.  His  command 
and  the  results  are  their  sufficient  argu- 
ment. The  Church  is  doing  much  ;  it 
ought  to  do  far  more.    The  United  Presby- 


terian church  is  doing  much  ;  it  ought  to  do 
far  more.  The  colored  people  of  the  South 
need  our  church  to  give  them  Psalms  for 
songs  and  to  redeem  them  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  lodge.  Westminster,  with  other 
colleges,  in  peace  as  in  war,  proves  herself 
a  friend  to  the  oppressed. 

Our  duty  was  made  clear  in  1863 — "Let 
my  people  go."  It  is  equally  clear  now — 
"Go,  teach  all  nations,"  especially  the 
Freedmen  of  the  United  States. 

J.  R.  MlLLlN. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 


"My  soul  to  me  a  kingdom  is."  In  this 
kingdom  there  are  laws  ;  there  is  obedience 
or  disobedience  ;  there  is  anarchy  or  order  ; 
there  is  separation  of  govemment;  there 
is  the  history  of  growth  or  decline. 

A  broken  physical  law  involves  its  pen- 
alty. A  denied  intellectual  law  implies  a 
punishment.  A  defied  spiritual  law  pre- 
sumes its  retribution.  Leap  into  the  ocean  ; 
no  opposing  law  of  salvation  interfering, 
you  will  drown.  Defraud  the  hours  of  rest 
for  study  or  for  dissipation  ;  you  lose  the 
mental  power  of  controlling  natural  sleep. 
Contest  against  that  surrender  of  the  soul 
to  its  Creator,  which  we  call  the  religious 
life  ;  the  religious  life  withdraws  itself  from 
you.  Unbelief  closes  over  the  willing  unbe- 
liever like  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  the  tides 
of  insomnia. 

Again,  the  great  law  of  development  is 
the  law  of  action.  Every  natural  power 
grows  only  by  exercise.  Any  school  boy 
knows  that  he  can  create  the  iron  ball  of 
muscle  on   his  arm  (jnly  by  the  use  and 


training  of  the  muscle.  Any  college  girl 
understands  that  the  various  faculties  of 
the  brain,  the  mathematical  skill  of  the  ac- 
countant, the  acquisitive  power  of  the  lin- 
guist, the  obedient  memory  or  what  is 
called  the  conservative  power  of  the  his- 
torian, as  well  as  the  rythmical  faculty  of 
the  poet,  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  musi- 
cian, and  the  balanced  imagination  of  both, 
become  serviceable  only  through  action,  as 
they  become  through  inaction  inert.  As 
with  the  brawn,  so  with  the  brain,  so  with 
the  spirit.  To  exercise  spiritual  power  is 
to  develop  and  strengthen  it.  To  disuse  it 
is  to  repress  or  extinguish  it. 

Spiritual  power  is  the  flower  of  the  hu- 
man growth.  In  spiritual  character  we 
find  the  highest,  finest,  and  most  complex 
form  of  the  species.  All  other  nature, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  is  embryonic  to 
spiritual  nature.  Spiritual  culture  is  the 
culmination  of  human  education. — ElizabeiJi 
Stuart  Phelps. 
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The  Holcad  has  again  changed  hands, 
and  is  now  under  the  management  of  a  new- 
staff  To  the  members  of  the  staff  the  work 
is  new,  none  of  them  having  had  much  exper- 
ience in  tiiis  line.  Their  "editorial"  talents, 
therefore,  are  to  be  developed  and  tested  in 
the  future.  If  we  look  at  the  present  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  paper,  which  is  due 
largely  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  retiring 
staft,  we  have  much  to  encourage  us  in  making 
the  paper  one  deserving  the  patronage  of  the 
loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  Westminster.  As 
a  staft  we  will  endeavor  to  make  the  paper 
one  of  interest  and  profit,  and  to  this  end  we 
would  ask  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all 
friends  and  subscribers  of  the  Holc.\d. 


The  lecture  on  "Egypt  and  the  Copts" 
given  in  the  second  church,  March  2,  by  Mrs. 
Nichols,  was  largely  attended  and  was  in  every 
respect  a  good  one.  It  was  a  description  of 
the  home  life  and  customs  of  this  people  and 
also  of  the  methods  used  by  missionaries  for 


their  conversion.  These  facts  were  gleaned, 
Irom  her  own  experience  as  a  missionary  to 
that  place.  It  was  not  composed  of  things 
which  might  be  read  every  day  in  books  of 
travel,  but  of  things  which  came  under  her 
observation  and  which  were  new  to  the  au- 
dience. The  intense  interest,  which  at  times 
lapsed  into  an  almost  oppressive  silence,  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  kind  of  an  appreciation 
which  the  audience  had  for  the  lecture.  Mrs. 
Nichols  is  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Nichols  of 
the  Egyptian  mission,  and  has  taken  this  plan 
to  support  herself  and  family.  We  heartily 
wish  her  success. 


The  prospects  are  that  th.e  students  will 
take  a  new  interest  in  base  ball  and  tennis  this 
summer.  For  the  last  year  or  two  base  ball 
has  here  been  on  the  decline,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  interest  in  this  popular  and  healthful 
game  revived.  A  new  club  is  soon  to  be  or- 
ganized which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  great 
work.  Tennis  also  promises  to  be  quite  pop- 
ular with  the  students.  There  are  now  four 
courts  in  town  and  it  is  very  probable  some 
new  ones  will  be  made  this  spring.  Each  of 
these  games  is  very  suitable  for  students,  and 
if  not  indulged  in  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be- 
come an  obstacle  to  study  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  student  in  place  of  a  stimulus, 
is  to  be  encouraged. 


Much  credit  is  due  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent societies  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
in  this  work  d  uring  the  past  term.  Although 
the  societies  in  their  various  departments  were 
far  from  perfection,  and  there  were  times  when 
they  fell  below  the  standard,  yet  it  might 
truthfully  be  said  of  each  that  it  was  a  model 
society.  That  all  students  are  not  members, 
and  that  all  members  do  not  take  an  active  part, 
though  a  large  majority  of  them  do,  are  facts 
to  be  regretted.  Better  be  without  a  college 
education  than  to  neglect  the  practical  training 
of  the  literary   societies.      Neither  Patrick 
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ienry  nor  our  immortal  Lincoln  received  a 
•ollege  education,  but  they  were  "brought  up" 
in  literary  societies.  A  great  many  ol  our 
Congressmen  never  received  a  college  educa- 
ion,  but  no  doubt  they  have  had  much  train- 
ng  in  literary  societies.  We  do  not  mean  to 
Iletract  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  a  college 
;ducation,  it  certainly  is  of  vast  worth,  but  it 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  college  education 
vithout  the  literary  training  is  about  etpial  in 
value  to  so  much  chaff. 


The  elocutionary  contest  gi\'en  by  the  class 
:)f  Charles  M.  McKelvey,  on  Friday  evening, 
March  7,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
jreeze  of  excitement  which  existed  among  the 
students  for  several  days  prior  to  contest,  has 
subsided.  The  money  which  was  freely 
vvagered  on  the  supposed  successful  contestants 
las,  as  far  as  known,  changed  hands.  It  is 
leedless  to  say  that  much  money  was  wagered. 
There  were  many  bets  ranging  from  the  enor- 
nious  sum  of  one  penny  to  five.  If  we  are 
not  misinformed  one  student  wagered  the 
fabulous  sum  of  twenty-five  cents.  In  general 
the  audience  was  well  pleased  with  the  per- 
formances. One  of  the  contestants  added 
much  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  his  production 
by  accidentally  stepping  upon  Dr.  Ferguson's 
great  toe.  The  bone  of  contention,  a  gold 
medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Little.  He 
won  by  rendering  his  selection  in  a  natural 
manner.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by 
the  conservatory  orchestra  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  T.  M.  Austin.  The  violin 
duet  by  Miss  Whissen  and  Mr.  McClure,  and 
also  the  vocal  solo  by  Prof  Austin,  were 
highly  appreciated.  One  noticeable  feature  of 
this  contest  was  that  the  selections  were  all 
extremely  difficult.  This  is  too  often  the  case. 
Some  think  that  the  first  essential  is  to  get  a 
fine  selection,  no  matter  whether  they  under- 
stand it  or  not,  and  then  proceed  to  slaughter 
it.  This  is  a  sad  mistake  and  should  be 
a\-oided.    You  must  be  master  of  the  piece. 


not  it  master  of  you.  It  is  not  jiromiscuous 
gestures  and  shouts  that  constitute  a  delivery, 
but  gestures  and  articulation  in  their  proper 
jjlaces.  No  one  should  attempt  a  selection 
which  he  does  not  thoroughly  understand  and 
which  he  cannot  master.  This  does  not  strike 
all  the  performers  in  this  contest,  but  some  of 
them  certainly  had  selections  far  beyond  their 
reach. 

No  one  who  hase\'er  heard  the  Juniors  sing 
can  question  their  musical  ability.  No  one 
who  has  ever  heard  them  will  ever  forget  the 
siren  strains  that  gushed  from  their  melodious 
throats.  They  care  not  for  time  or  tune,  nor 
whether  Chopin  or  Beethoven  or  a  First  Prep, 
was  the  composer,  all  that  they  want  is  a  song 
equal  to  their  abilities.  The  spirit  had  some- 
what lagged  until  the  sprightly  Dutch  song, 
"O  Tannenbaun,  O  Tannenbaun,"  revived  it 
with  all  vigor.  Who  ran  hear  these  songs 
and  say  the  Juniors  of  Westminster  have  no 
spirit  ?  As  the  sweet  melodies  roll  along  the 
corridors  the  faculty  rush  forth  and  bid  them 
halt.  The  command  is  given  :  You  may  sing 
in  the  class-room,  but  must  refrain  in  the  halls. 

It  is  bad  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  facul- 
ty, but  nevertheless  it  is  right.  Juniors,  obey 
the  rules,  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
you  may  be  called  to  be  members  of  faculties, 
and  then  you  will  sing  no  more. 

The  elective  system  is  a  question  of  much 
interest  among  college  authorities,  and  as  time 
rolls  on  it  attracts  more  sttention.  In  times 
past,  when  colleges  were  less  numerous,  when 
a  college  graduate  was  considered  more  than 
common,  when  the  professions  were  craving 
for  more  men,  this  question  attracted  little  or 
no  attention.  But  now,  when  colleges  are 
numerous,  when  the  professions  are  glutted 
and  a  man  to  succeed  must  necessarily  be  a 
specialist,  he  sees  the  imperative  need  of  edu- 
cating himself  in  that  line.  The  doctors  who 
to-day  are  high  in  their  profession  are  either 
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a  surgeon,  an  optician,  or  a  homeopathist. 
The  same  is  true  in  every  path  ot  Hfe  :  special 
positions  call  special  men.  The  advance  of 
time  demands  that  a  college  should  offer  the 
student  a  wider  privilege  in  choosing  his  own 
course.  Certainly  there  are  limits  to  electives, 
but  when  once  a  student  is  a  Junior  or  Senior 
and  has  chosen  his  profession,  then  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  studies  on  this  line  should  be 
granted  him.  It  has  been  said  that  persons 
are  fools  while  in  college  and  do  not  know 
what  they  need,  but  if  this  is  so  the  future 
looks  dark  for  them.  That  the  elective  system 
would  be  more  widely  adopted  we  think  is  the 
desire  of  the  vast  majority  of  students. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 
— Illinois  College  has  a  fire  brigade. 

— There  are  190  college  papers  in  the  United 
States. 

— Harvard  has  189  courses  of  study  and 
Ann  Arbor  242. 

— Washington,  D.  C,  is  fast  becoming  an 
educational  center. 

— A  class  in  colloquial  Latin  has  been 
formed  at  Rutgers. 

— Hamilton  College  has  had  2,505  alumni 
of  whom  1,954  ^re  living. 

— Prof.  F.  D.  Allen,  of  Harvard,  has  set  to 
music  all  the  odes  of  Horace. 

— There  are  twenty-two  Yale  graduates  in 
Harvard  as  instructors  or  students. 

— Dr.  McCosh's  present  course  of  lectures 
is  probably  the  last  he  will  deliver  at  Prince- 
ton. 

— Hon.  .Seth  Low  was  installed  ])resident  of 
Columbia  College,  February  3,  with  im])osing 
ceremonies. 

— The  Chautauqua  Assembly  now  has  a 
roll  of  reading  members  of  60,000,  and  one  of 
150,000  of  members  or  ex-members. 

— The  lectureship  on  poetry  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  will  probably  be  offered 
to  James  Russell  Lowell  for  the  coming  year. 


— Brazil,  with  a  population  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions, has  no  college  worthy  the  name.  Grad- 
uates there  fail  to  pass  higher  than  a  Prep, 
class  here. 

— A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
national  university  at  Washington,  D.  C. , 
commemorative  of  the  discovery  of  America 
l)y  Columbus. 

— Reported  benefactions  to  forty-two  Amer- 
ican colleges  durmg  the  last  year  amount  to 
over  $3,675,000,  the  gifts  ranging  from  $10,- 
000  to  $500,000  each. 

— The  Italians  of  Boston  have  taken  steps 
for  educating  their  young  people  in  their  own 
and  in  the  English  language.  They  propose 
to  build  an  industrial  college. 

— ^Harvard  has  lately  erected  new  gates. 
They  are  elegant  in  design  and  workmanship. 
These  were  built  by  the  college  from  a  gift  of 
$10,000  of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Chicago. 

— Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage  has  recently  given 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  library  of  Cornell 
Lhiiversity  of  $300,000.  He  has  already 
given  about  $1,000,000  to  the  institution. 

— The  inter-State  oratorical  association  in- 
cludes about  forty  colleges  in  the  following- 
States,  viz:  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and 
Colorado. 

— The  students  of  Illinois  College  are  soon 
to  have  a  gymnasium.  $2797  were  recently 
raised  bv  the  students  and  facultv.  It  will 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  inter- 
collegiate contests. 

— Thirteen  members  of  the  Senior  Prep, 
class  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  college  were 
expelled  for  absenting  themselves  from  the 
Latin  recitation.  It  is  thought  most  of  them 
will  be  reinstated.    Students,  beware  ! 

— There  are  fifty-five  State  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  the  Methodists 
have  sixty-one  colleges,  Baptists  forty-seven, 
Roman  Catholics  forty-seven,  the  Presbyter- 
ians forty,  and  the  Congregationalists  twenty- 
six. 
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I  ART  NOTES. 

— Mrs.  Ella  McKee  is  painting  a  study  of 
)lums. 

— Mr.  Russell  has  completed  a  marine  view- 
in  crayon. 

— Miss  Emma  Mehard  has  finished  a  beau- 
iful  study  of  Marechel  Neil  roses. 

— The  St.  Bernard  dog  painted  by  Mary 
Stewart  shows  very  excellent  work, 
j  — "A  Snow  Scene' '  is  the  subject  of  a  study 
A'hich  Delia  Doyle  will  soon  complete. 

— Miss  Clara  McConnell  has  just  finished  a 
/ery  pretty  marine  view  called  "The  Dashing 
Wave." 

— The  screen  decorated  with  nasturtiums, 
tainted  by  May  Kennard,  will  be  \  ery  prett\^ 
.vhen  finished. 

i  — A  scene  from  country  life  in  summer  has 
leen  the  work  of  Miss  Maud  Chapin.  She  is 
now  at  work  on  a  cluster  of  apples. 

— Miss  Sadie  Elliott  having  lately  finished  a 
■;tudy  in  crayon  of  "A  Stag,"  has  begun  an- 
other, "A  Scene  in  a  Sugar  Camp."  This 
in  oil. 

— A  gentle  stream,  in  whose  waters  at  the 
base  of  an  overhanging  tree  are  moored  two 
boats,  forms  the  prominent  foreground  in  a 
painting  by  Grace  Perkins.  A  stretch  of 
woods  is  seen  dimly  in  the  distance,  and  com- 
pletes the  effect  well  named  '  'A  Shady  Nook. ' ' 

— The  art  de[)artment  is  increasing;  two 
students  are  at  work  in  crayon  at  the  Hall 
studio,  while  in  the  one  at  the  college  six  mav 
be  tound.  In  the  former,  Lizzie  Gibson  and 
Mattie  Lytle;  in  the  latter,  Misses  Mehard, 
Thompson,  Elliott,  Brice,  Junk,  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

— There  is  nothing  like  music  to  embalm 
and  reproduce  the  past. — Edwards. 

— "There's  music  in  the  air"  of  Westmin- 
ster now.  If  "music  soothes  the  savage  soul, ' ' 
then    surely    the    ladies'    quartette,  having 
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proved  the  right  to  their  name,  ".^^lolian;" 
the  Adelphic  and  Philo  orchestras,  who  in 
friendly  rivalry  move  their  respective  societies 
each  night  with  "concord  of  .sweet  sounds," 
and  the  talented  conservatory  orchestra, 
whose  skill  and  popularity  are  fixed,  — have 
long  since  seen  the  savage  soul  serene.  Seven 
players  in  the  society  orchestra  are  Juniors. 
Boys,  what's  the  matter  with  the  orchestra  01 
'91? 

— The  chorus  class  of  Prof  Austin  has  done 
good  work  this  term.  Under  his  able  lead 
the  class  is  preparing  to  give  the  sacred  can- 
tata, "The  daughter  of  Jairus,"  near  the  open- 
ing of  next  term.  This  selection,  composed 
by  John  Stainer,  is  fine  and  varied  in  its 
effects,  must  please  an  audience  and  profit  a 
class.    Come  to  its  recital. 

— We  go  to  press  too  soon  for  a  full  account 
of  the  recital,  the  program  of  which  is  given 
below.  In  addition  to  the  program  there  is  to 
be  a  talk  on  the  life,  character  and  works  of  this 
great  composer.  The  talk  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  T.  M.  Austin. 

MENDELSSOHN  RECITAL. 

1809-1S47. 
ran  1. 

Overture — Piano  Duet  A  Midsiiramer  Night's  Dream 

Miiss  Clara  L.  Whissen  and  Prof.  Austin 

Vocal  Solo  Oil,  Rest  in  the  Lord  !  (Elijah) 

Miss  Belle  Comin 

Piano  Solo  Song  Without  Words 

Miss  May  McCreary. 

Voeal  Duet  i  Would  that  My  Love 

Misses  Lizzie  Borland  and  Delia  Doyle. 

Piano  Solo  Andante  and  Allegro 

Miss  May  Chapin 

Vocal  Solo  Oh  !  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove 

Miss  Lizzie  Gibson. 

Piano  Solo  .Vthalia  March 

Miss  .\nna  Kirk. 
Part  II. 

Overture— Piano  Duet  Hebrides (Fingal's  Cave) 

Vocal  Solo  On  Wings  of  Song 

Mr.  \V  W.  Campbell. 

Piano  Solo  Ronilo  Cajinccioso 

Miss  Clara  L.  Whis.sen. 

Vocal  Duet  tireetings 

Misses  Florence  Mealy  and  Jennie  Foster. 

Piano  Solo  Spring  Song 

Mr.  Keed  McClure. 

Piano  Solo  Hunting  Song 

Miss  Mary  .hihnston. 
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ALUMNI 

— S.  G.  Hiiey,  '88,  was  m  town  on  Feb.  23. 
—Rev.  T  R.  Lewis,   '79,  and  wife,  '77,  a 
daugliter. 

— Rev.  Gilfillaii.  '74,  has  been  called  to 
Stone  Valley. 

— Samuel  Douthett,  '88,  was  in  town  Feb. 
28     Wonder  what  he  comes  here  for  ? 

—Miss  Lizzie  Houston,  '87,  is  at  home. 
She  has  been  teaching  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

— Rev.  J.  B.  Work,  '82,  is  now  situated  at 
Concord,  presbytery  of  Big  Springs,  Neb. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  White,  '70,  Hanover.  Ill,  has 
been  holding  revival  meetings  at  DeWhitt,  lo. 

— ].  W.  Hutchison,  Esq.,  '87,  has  moved 
to  Butler,  Pa.,  where  he  will  ])ractice  law  in 
the  future. 

— G.  W.  Robinson,  theological  seminary, 
read  a  paper  at  a  recent  convention  held  at 
Chester,  Pa. 

— Rev.  .S.  R.  Gordon's,  '74,  cong;regation, 
owing  to  increased  membershi|),  will  enlarge 
their  church  edifice 

— Rev.  A.  L.  Davidson,  '85,  Washington, 
Iowa,  has  recently  received  seventeen  new 
members  into  his  church. 

— Rev.  H.  S.  Boyd,  '75,  Greensburg,  has 
been  holding  revival  meetings  and  nine  were 
added  to  his  church  on  Sabbath,  March  2. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  '82,  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  at  Grove  City,  Feb.  23.  He  goes 
to  the  Charles  street  United  Presbvterian 
church,  N.  Y. 

— Rev.  J.  D.  .Santls,  '72,  preached  his  tenth 
anni\'ersary  sermon  of  his  pastorate  in  the 
seventh  church,  Pittsburgh,  .Vlarch  2.  He 
has  not  labored  in  vain. 

— Rev.  John  H.  Gibson  was  assisting  Rev. 
Boyde,  of  Greensburg,  at  his  late  communion, 
and  Rev.  M.  M.  Patterson,  '70,  preached  two 
sermons  for  him  on  Feb.  28. 

—Rev.  J.  (}.  D.  Findlay,  '86,  Newberg,  N. 
Y. ,  at  a  recent  communion  received  fifteen 
into  the  church,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
church  raised  #75  for  missions. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— Can  Bailev,  Sr. ,  Reed  ? 

— Did  you  get  90  per  cent  ? 

— Was  Venus  the  god  of  lo\'e  ? 

— Where  does  Crooks  go  twice  a  week  ? 

— How  much  did  you  lose  on  the  contest  ? 

— Ask  Hamill  about  the  revolt  of  the  sar- 
dines. , 

— Bailey,  Jr.,  is  certain  that  Tennyson  is  an 
American  author. 

— Harry  Mealy  returns  quite  frequently  to 
visit  his  parents(?). 

— R.  E.  Johnston  is  home  from  medical 
college,  Cleveland. 

— The  conservatory  orchestra  llirnished  the 
music  for  the  contest. 

— Several  houses  in  town  to  let.  .Senior 
gentlemen  please  note. 

— Strange  Mr.  Kmg  should  think  Julius 
Ciesar  had  a  Roman  nose. 

— Quite  a  number  of  our  young  folks  en- 
joyed the  skating  last  week. 

— Prof  Swan  spent  Washington's  birthday 
in  Kane  City  on  business(?). 

— Why  does  the  name  of  Alexander  fall  so 
trippingly  from  D.  P's.  lips? 

— Keith's  friends  will  be  pained  to  learn 
that  he  will  steal — examination  boards. 

— The  A.  &  P.  society  held  a  basket  social 
a  short  time  since.    They  realized  ^75. 

— Donaldson,  Jr.,  won't  steal  many  things, 
but  he  has  a  weakness  for  thermometers. 

— R.  L.  Ralston  has  returned  home  seriously 
ill  from  the  dregs  ot  the  dreaded  la  grippe. 

— Doubtle.ss  it  made  the  thermometers  feel 
good  to  get  down  to  zero  once  this  winter. 

— ^John  Houston,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  visited 
liis  father,  Rev.  A.  Y.  Howston,  last  week. 

— The  mission  band  of  the  First  church  held 
a  social  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Spencer  the  even- 
ing of  March  4. 

— Can  any  one  inform  the  uninformed  whv 
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Prof.  Swan  thout^ht  his  one  letter  better  than 
all  the  Hall  mail  ? 

— J.  W.  Hutchison,  '87,  does  not  forget  his 
old  friends  in  town.  He  spent  a  short  time  in 
our  midst  last  week. 

— S.  A.  Kennedy,  chemist  in  the  iron  w  orks 
at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  visited  his  brother,  T.  W. 
Kennedy,  on  Feb.  28. 

— Mrs.  Canrpbell,  of  Cirove  City,  expects  to 
remove  soon  to  New  Wilmington.  She  comes 
to  educate  her  daughter. 

— Probably  Mrs.  Robertson  was  not  the 
cause  oi  the  absence  of  all  the  Hall  ladies  from 
chorus  class  Friday  night. 

— ^Johnston's  star  may  be  dimmed.  Already 
D.  P.  Smith  branches  out  into  the  "unknown 
ability  of  the  unknown." 

— Mr.  Porter,  '89,  looked  in  on  college  last 
week.  Like  many  of  his  class  he  is  teaching 
"new  ideas  how  to  shoot." 

— The  well  known  breakfast  plate  of  eggs 
and  Ham  II  awaken  pleasant  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  Miss  Lytic  hereafter. 

— Different  photographers  have  samples  of 
pictures  on  exhibition  through  the  town  in 
hopes  of  securing  the  Seniors'  orders. 

— We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  number  of  new 
students  are  expected  next  term,  and  also  that 
a  few  formerly  among  us  will  be  back. 

—What's  the  matter  with  Elliot?  Well, 
from  appearances  at  the  contest  we  are  com- 
mencing to  think  "he's  all  right"  again. 

— The  elocutionary  contest  was  a  decided 
success.  The  judges,  after  a  half  hour' s  delib- 
eration, awarded  the  medal  to  E.  C.  Little. 

— Did  you  notice  the  elaborate  bow  Prof 
Swan  made  to  the  ladies  in  the  chapel  the 
other  morning  as  he  started  to  his  class-room? 

— -Miss  Jessie  Wilson,  '87,  graduates  this 
week  from  medical  college,  Chicago.  Miss 
Wilson  expects  to  go  out  as  medical  mission- 
ary. 

— ^Miss  Margaret  Anderson,  '89,  expects  to 


give  lessons  in  drawing  during  the  school  \'a- 
cation.  We  wish  her  much  success  in  her 
new  work. 

— The  members  ol  the  Christian  Endeavor 
society  held  asocial  at  the  home  of  Miss  Anna 
Shaffer  Feb.  25.  The  society  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

— The  base  ball  mustache  is  here — nine  hairs 
on  each  side  and  an  um[)ire  in  the  middle  to 
call  mashes — and  for  color  and  texture,  why  ! 
eider  down  is  nowhere. 

— After  hunting  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  book  of  Hebrews,  in  church  last 
Sabbath,  Wallace  concludes  that  indexed  Bi- 
bles are  great  institutions. 

— -We  learn  from  the  Times  that  Professors 
Ferguson,  McGranahan,  Swan,  Mitchell,  Mc- 
Laughry,  Thompson,  McElree  and  Kuhn  are 
candidates  for  popular  votes. 
 =-To  the  chagrin  of  the  Hall  girls,  the  labor- 
atory ghost  visited  their  domicile  Saturday 
evening  last,  and  the  girls  were  minus  some 
plates  of  tafty  as  a  consequence. 

— Gentlemen,  do  not  congratulate  your- 
selves on  your  prospects  for  economy  this 
summer.  The  ladies  will  contrive  something 
else  to  take  the  place  of  ice  cream. 
_ — -This  term's  increased  wear  and  tear  has 
necessitated  extensive  repairs  to  the  Hall 
boardwalk.  Though  you  do  leave  with  heavy 
hearts,  boys,  try  and  tread  lightly. 

— Student  (reading  Virgil) — "And  thrice  I 
tried  to  throw  my  arms  around  her — and  that 
was  as  far  as  I  got,  Professor."  Prof — "That 
was  quite  far  enough,  sir." — Selected. 

— -C.  M.  McKelvey  assisted  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  students  of  the  McElwain 
Institute,  in  which  Prof  Jas.  McCracken,  '89, 
is  a  teacher,  on  the  evening  of  March  6. 

— We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  Mr.  D.  Clark  Morrison, 
'87,  and  Miss  Elva  Belle  Galbreth,  at  Angel- 
eno  Hights,  California,  March  19,  1890. 
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— Scene  :  Verdant  Freshie  looking  through 
the  telescope  for  the  first  time.  Wily  Soph, 
puts  Freshie' s  hat  over  the  end.  Freshie — 
"Why,  the  moon  is  inhabited  !" — Selected. 

— Student  in  Roman  history^ — "In  the  midst 
of  the  games  the  Romans  rushed  upon  them 
and  seized  the  -women  and  children. ' '  Prof  — 
"No!  Mac,  all  they  wanted  was  the  women." 

.Scene  2:  Friday  evening  at  contest.  Miss 
appears  accompanied  by  Mr.  McK. ,  better  K. 
known  as  Friday.  Natural  conclusion:  Mr. 
McK.  took  it  upon  himself  to  settle  the  dispute 
amicably. 

— R.  E.  Porter,  '90,  and  .sister,  Fannie, 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  their  home 
Frida)'  evening,  February  2<S.  The  party  re- 
turned in  time  for  chapel  exercises  next 
morning. 

— The  increased  demands  upon  W.  A. 
Leeper's  gallantry  compel  him  to  oft  times 
make  more  than  one  trip,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  extended  labor  we  hear  that  he 
is  turning  Grey. 

— Howard  Campbell  has  returned  from 
medical  college,  New  York,  and  has  since 
sold  his  store  to  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  expects 
to  pursue  his  study  of  medicine  during  the 
coming  summer. 

— The  T.  C.  Dramatic  Company  gave  their 
finst  public  entertainment  in  Lininger's  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  28.  They  possess  talent 
and  will  doubtless  overcome  minor  faults  b\- 
continued  practice. 

— The  lady  students  of  the  art  room  are  ac- 
complished modistes,  as  a  full  length  figure  of 
Mrs.  McGinty  gives  evidence.  They  will  be 
open  to  engagement  after  commencement. 
Worth,  please  note. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  being  absent.  Prof  Mc- 
Granahan  preached  in  college  chapel  Sabbath 
evening,  March  9.  Judging  from  present  in- 
dications Professor  will  be  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  of  the  time. 


— The  city  council  must  secure  name  plates 
for  our  street  corners.  Mr.  Bigsby,  of  Rug- 
by, England,  became  confused  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  our  town  and  was  compelled  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  small  boy  to  pilot 
him  to  his  hotel. 

— The  students  and  late  alumni  01  the  col- 
lege will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Prof  Fank 
bonner  expects  to  be  among  us  as  an  in- 
structor ne.x;t  term.  He  comes  to  assist  Prof 
Thompson  in  his  work. 

— We  have  heard  of  "hog  Latin"  and 
"pigeon  English,"  but  what  would  you  call 
this?  "It  tempiis  fugit  wexQ  here."  The 
Senior's  blackboard  in  the  laboratory  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  above. 

— The  different  societies  of  the  college  made 
a  raid  upon  Philo's  hospitality  a  few  evenings 
ago.  By  unusual  activity  the  marshall  se- 
cured (through  extensive  borrowing)  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  chairs. 

— W.  G.  Dice,  '92,  has  gone  home  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Later:  we  learn  that  Will 
walks  seven  miles  per  day  for  exercise  and 
will  be  back  next  term.  Guess  he  is  practic- 
ing for  field  work  in  Botany. 

— Prof  Austin  would  turn  green  with  envy 
if  he  should  see  Dr.  Ferguson  conduct  the 
Juniors  in  their  vocal  exercises  in  the  corridor 
during  the  changes  of  classes.  The  stops  and 
7-ests  are  especially  noticeable. 

— Prof  Loisette's  Memory  System  is  creat- 
ing greater  interest  than  ever  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  persons  wishing  to  improve  their 
memory  should  send  for  his  prospectus,  free, 
as  advertised  in  another  column. 

— Third  Prep,  to  Freshman — "Why  was 
Cato  the  wisest  of  ancient  philosophers?" 
Freshman — "I  give  it  up."  Third  Prep. — 
"Because  he  did  not  learn  Greek  till  he  was 
eighty-four  years  old." — Selected. 

—  Prof.  Swan  lately  received  from  a  friend 
in  Baltimore  a  check  for  $2,500,  a  present  to 
the  college.    We.stminster  would  not  suffer 
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linancially  if  all  the  friends  of  the  faculty  and 
students  were  as  liberal  as  this  one. 

— When  Wallace  offers  to  pay  the  charges 
on  an  express  package  addressed  to  McCly- 
nioncls'  lady  friend  (if  Mac  will  deliver  it  at 
the  Hall),  and  Mac  accepts  the  banter  and  de- 
livers the  package,  who  is  "worst  sold?" 

— Miss  Shontz,  a  graduate  of  Monmouth 
and  an  accomplished  lady,  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  elocution  during  the  coming  session. 
.She  comes  highly  recommended.  Now  is 
your  opportunity,  oh  !  ye  students;  make  the 
best  of  it. 

— Scene  i  :  Miss  K.  and  Miss  G.  approach- 
ing the  Hall,  Mr.  McK.  meeting  them.  Miss 
!v.  quietly  to  Miss  G. — "This  is  Friday." 
Miss  G. — "You  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  Thurs- 
day." Miss  K.  (mischievously)- — "Don't  you 
know  this  is  Friday." 

— Why  is  Miss  McLaughry  so  very  careful 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  lady  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  Literature  that  part  of 
Emerson's  essay  on  "Culture"  which  tells 
that  the  cultured  persons  never  grumble  at 
their  rooms  or  boarding  ? 

— The  Sophomores  and  Scientific  Freshmen 
are  recei\'ing  instruction  in  drawing,  prepar- 
atory to  their  work  in  botany  next  term.  Miss 
Hodgen  is  well  pleased  with  the  advancement 
the  two  classes  are  making  and  pronounces 
the  Sophs,  a  wonder  in  this  line. 

— ^Junior  No.  i  playfully  strikes  Junior  No. 
2  as  they  leave  the  chapel  for  the  recitation 
rooms.  No.  2  emits  a  demoniacal  yell,  and 
when  remonstrated  with  by  the  Dr.  assures 
him  that  he  can  stand  a  great  deal,  but  must 
pi'otest  when  it  comes  to  having  his  back 
broken. 

— The  laboratory  must  be  haunted,  at  least 
odd  things  occur  there.  The  night  of  the  A. 
&  P.  C.  social  Wallace's  overcoat  walked  off 
and  did  not  return  for  several  days,  when  it 
made  its  appearance  at  Ed's  room  in  time  for 


breakfast.  And  some  one  or  some  thing  spir- 
ited one  of  the  baskets  away  before  the  buyer 
could  find  the  fair  owner.  Such  ghosts  should 
be  made  to  "walk  no  more." 

— The  loan  exhibition  to  be  held  in  New 
Castle,  opened  Wednesday,  March  12.  The 
object  is  to  raise  mone)-  to  cancel  the  debt 
resting  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Among  the  cu- 
riosities on  exhibition  students  will  recognize 
some  of  the  treasures  trom  Westminster's 
museum . 

— P'rom  the  threats  made  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  members  of  the  .Senior  class  in  re- 
gard to  their  commencement  suits,  we  mav 
expect  to  see  everything  in  the  clothtng  line . 
from  Scotch  caps,  stogie  boots  and  sack  coats 
to  high  silk  hats,  Prince  Alberts  and  kid 
gloves.  But  don't  worry,  girls.  They  will  be 
slick  as  mice  and  as  s\\  eet  as  sugar  plums. 

— The  Leagorean  society  celebrated  their 
thirt3'-fifth  anniversary  by  a  musical  and  liter- 
ary entertainment  in  the  college  chapel,  F~eb. 
22.    The  programme  was  as  follows; 

Part  I. 

Piano  Duet — Charge  of  the  Uhlans. 

Misses  Haiiey  ami  liDberts^Dii. 

Address, 

Mifis  Belli.'  Coiniii,  Pres. 
Vocal  Sol'.i— On  a  March  Night, 

Miss  Lizzie  (libsoii. 
Essay— A  Glance  Backwards, 

Miss  AlK'e  Foster. 
Piano  Solo— Castagnctte, 

Mi.ss  Jean  iioliertson. 
Declamation— The  First  Settler's  Story, 

Miss  Frances  .Iniik. 
Vocal  iniet— Gentle  Be  Thy  Slumbers, 

Misses  Gibson  ami  C'omin. 

Part  II. 

Piano  Solo— La  Printemps, 

Miss  Mary  .loliiislon. 
Essay — Where  Are  We  Now  ? 

Miss  B.  May  White. 
Quartette— Peasant's  Wedding  Marcli, 

Misses  Comin,  Gibscjn.  Mealy,  Foster. 

.Salutatory— 1925, 

M.  Maud  Haiina. 

Violin  Solo, 

Miss  Whisscn. 
Ueclamation— Archie  Dean, 

Miss  Clara  McC'ounell. 
Piano  Solo — 'i'he  Mill  Clack, 

Miss  Maud  Hauey. 
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exchan(;es. 

The  Nortli-western  contains  an  interestino" 
account  of  Unix  ersity  Day  at  the  N.  W.  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Annex  is  taking  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  college  journalism.  The  current  num- 
ber is  especially  entertaining. 

The  Sinipsonian  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges. 
Its  literary  pages  are  always  interesting  and 
instructive,  while  the  editorials  are  able  and 
vigorous,  gi\'ing  evidence  of  acti\  e  research 
on  the  part  of  the  writers. 

* 

A  dull  student  who  had  given  correctly  the 
different  parts  of  gcro,  was  asked  by  the  pro- 
fes.sor  how  he  did  it.  "I  guess  'e  guessed 
'em,"  was  the  answer  of  a  wicked  classmate. 

—Ex. 

One  of  our  exchanges  comes  to  hand  with  a 
sermon  of  Talmadge's.  While,  as  literary' 
productions,  they  would  grace  the  pages  of 
any  ]ja]3er,  yet  this  is  scarcely  the  legitimate 
held  tor  college  papers,  but  has  been  pre- 
empted by  the  daily  newspaper  of  our  cities, 
or  the  modest  weekly  of  the  country  village. 

The  Censor  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the 
literary  society  in  a  manner  which  meets  our 
hearty  approval.  This  journal,  though  mod- 
est in  appearance,  contains  much  that  is  inter- 
esting. We  think,  however,  that  it  would  be 
imprfj\  ed  by  de\'Oting  n.iore  space  to  literary 
and  less  to  jokes. 

The  faculty  of  Dickinson  College  has  de- 
creed that  young  men  and  maidens  must  not 
walk  to  recitation  together.  The  bell  is  rung 
twice.  At  the  first  tap  the  girls  go  to  the 
school-room,  two  minutes  later  the  young 
men  are  summoned.     In  the  time  of  Caliph  Al 


Raschid  the  girls  had  to  go  about  with  their 
faces  veiled.  The  faculty  of  Dickinson  seem 
to  have  overlooked  this  precaution.  The  sys- 
tem at  Dickinson  might  be  termed  differential 
co-education. — Ex. 

The  Rambler  criticises  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation among  exchanges.  We  agree  with 
it  that  this  is  carried  too  far.  But  we  have 
olten  noticed  another  fault,  that  of  criticising 
anything  and  everything  different  frotn  our 
own  standard.  Of  the  two,  the  latter,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  the  greater  fault,  and  the  hardest  to 
overcome.  The  proper  spirit  is  a  union  of 
the  two,  the  ability  to  see  and  recognize  the 
good  in  another,  and  in  a  charitable  manner 
to  point  out  defects,  with  suggestions  as  to  their 
remedy. 

The  attitude  of  the  Oberlin  Review  on  the 
recent  Ohio  .State  contest  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  uncourteous.  While  defeat  is  disappoint- 
ing, yet  the  proper  thing  for  the  vanquished 
is  to  gracefully  submit  to  the  inevitable  instead 
of  continually  complaining  ot  unfair  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  judges.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  they  could  have  made  so  great  a 
mistake  as  the  Review  thinks.  Such  a  spirit 
as  this  defeats  the  great  end  in  view,  and  if 
such  were  the  general  feeling  'twould  be  better 
to  have  no  contest. 

*' 

Recent  numbers  of  the  Ithaca  Journal  con- 
tain accounts  of  recent  conflicts  between  the 
P'reshmen  and  Sophs,  at  Cornell.  BlacK  eyes, 
broken  noses  and  torn  clothes  were  the  proin- 
inent  features  of  the  figiit.  Several  of  the 
warriors  were  supplied  with  lamp  black  and 
asafoeticla,  with  which  they  decorated  the 
faces  oi  their  opponents.  .Such  proceedings 
as  these  are  a  disgrace  to  any  institution,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  take  place  only  among 
the  higher  institutions.  If  this  were  education 
"  'twere  folly  to  be  wise," 
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— St.  Peter— "Halt  !"  New  spirit — "Can't 
I  come  in?"  St.  Peter — "Pd  ratlier  you 
would  not.  Vou  are  just  out  of  college  and 
we  don't  want  any  advice  about  running  the 
unix-erse. ' ' —Selected. 
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THE  ERLKING. 


[Translated  from  the  German  Goethe  by  F.  S.  Ditto.] 


Who  rides  so  late  through  the  wind  at  night  ? 

It  is  a  father  and  his  baby  bright, 

He  holds  the  boy  in  his  loving  arms, 

He  holds  liim  warmly  and  safe  from  harm. 

•■Why  hide  you  thus  your  face  my  son  ? 
"Ah,  father,  the  Erlking  bent  on  fun- 
Do  you  not  see  his  crown  and  train  ?  " 
"May  son,  'tis  a  cloud  foretelling  rain. 

"You  lovely  child,  come,  with  me  go  ; 
Will  play  fine  plays  forgetting  woe  ; 
Many  pretty  flowers  my  land  doth  hold ; 
Many,  my  mother's  tine  dresses  of  gold." 

"My  father,  my  father,  indeed  don't  you  hear 
What  the  Erlking  whispers  in  my  ear?" 
"Lie  still,  keep  still,  my  darling  boy  ; 
The  wind  the  autumn  leaves  doth  toy." 

"0,  beautiful  child,  will  you  go  with  me'' 

My  daughters  shall  treat  you  royally. 

My  daughters  lead  dances  all  the  night  long. 

And  they'll  rock  you  to  sleep  with  dance  and  song." 

"My  father,  my  father,  do  you  not  see  still 
The  Erlking's  daughter  on  yonder  hill?" 
"My  son,  my  son,  I  hear  what  you  say, 
'Tis  only  the  willows,  old  and  gray." 

"I  love,  and  am  charmed  by  your  beautiful  form  ; 
If  you'll  not  come  without  I'll  take  you  by  storm." 
"My  father,  my  father,  he  touches  me  now, 
He  lias  brought  the  death-sweat  to  my  brow." 

It  frightens  the  father,  he  rapidly  rides. 
The  suttering  child  in  his  arms  he  hides. 
He  reaches  the  court  with  troubled  tread. 
In  his  loving  arms  the  child  was  dead. 
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THEiHOMELESS  NATION. 


History,  as  well  as  poetry,  has  its  tragedies, 
and  can  we  find  any  as  dark  as  the  story  of 
the  Jews  ? 

Even  to-day,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  many  regard  the  Jew  with  dislike,  per- 
haps aversion,  as  an  unattractive,  indeed  as  a 
dangerous  element  in  society. 

We  ask,  why  is  this  ?  Why  when  any  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  Jew  is  some  one  sure 
to  say,  "Well,  for  my  part  I  despise  him,"  or 
"I  dislike  the  race  as  a  whole?''  Now  let 
us  investigate  the  matter  and  we  will  find  our 
friend  far  from  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation. 

When  we  look  back  throughout  all  the 
ages,  we  can  find  no  chasm  which  has 
seemed  so  deep  and  wide  as  the  one  which 
severed  the  Jew  from  the  world  which  he 
would  not  have  and  which  would  not  have 
him. 

Have  we  been  unjust  in  our  judgment  of 
this  people  ?    Let  us  look  at  their  advantages. 

In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  the  Hebrew 
people  are  the  chosen  from  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  beauty. 
And  what  a  grand  beginning  they  did  make! 
Had  the  Jews  not  been  disturbed  in  their  pro- 
gress a  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  they 
would  have  solved  all  the  great  problems  of 
the  civilization  which  are  just  being  solved 
now. 

Then  why  is  a  nation  having  these  noble 
qualities,  this  great  intellect,  now  rejected, 
aye  spurned,  by  man  ?    I  shall  tell  you. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  Jews  had  their 
hearts  desire;  their  history  was  filled  with 
miracles;  their  poets  were  inspired  prophets; 
and  at  last  the  royal  house  of  David  gave 
birth  to  a  child  in  whom  the  Deity  himself  be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  with  man.  But  how  was 
he  treated  ?  Rejected  by  the  very  people  he 
chose.  The  one  they  should  have  adored 
they  crucified,  and  to-dav  the  Jew  is  suffering 


a  humiliation  not  less  extreme  than  his  pre- 
vious exaltation. 

The  short-lived  independence  ol  the  Jews, 
brought  to  pass  two  thousand  years  ago  by 
the  prowess  of  the  Macabees,  and  closed  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Romans,  is  a  very 
memorable  period  in  their  history,  because 
then  for  the  last  time  they  were  their  own 
masters  in  their  own  ancient  seats. 

Since  that  they  have  been  flogged,  tortured, 
spat  upon,  their  name  flung  at  them  as  an  op- 
probrium of  superstition,  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. The  story  of  the  Jew  is  everywhere  the 
same — persecuted  wherever  he  goes.  A  con- 
stant moan  is  heard  from  him,  with  variations 
indeed,  but  seldom  a  note  in  which  we  miss 
the  quality  of  agony. 

In  the  time  of  the  Richard  Cour  De  Leon 
the  Jew  had  no  defence  against  a  world  in 
arms  before  him.  If  sickness  prevailed,  it  was 
because  the  Jews  had  poisoned  the  wells;  if  a 
Christian  child  was  lost,  it  had  been  crucified 
at  a  Jewish  ceremony ;  if  a  church  Sacrastan 
was  careless,  it  was  because  the  Jew  had 
stolen  the  host  to  stab  it  with  knives  at  the 
time  of  the  passover. 

In  all  lands  the  cry  has  been  against  the 
Jew.  No  matter  who  sinned,  he  was  the  one 
to  suffer,  and  at  once  the  occasion  was  made 
use  of  for  attacks  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands might  perish.  Basle  expelled  her  Jews, 
Firbrough  burned  them.  Spires  drowned  them, 
and  the  entire  community  at  Streatsbrough 
(two  thousand  souls)  were  dragged  upon  an 
immense  scaftold  which  was  set  on  fire. 

At  Worms,  Frankfort  and  Mainz  they  an- 
ticipated their  fate  by  setting  their  homes  on 
fire  and  throwing  themselves  into  the  flames. 

But  let  us  not  credit  our  ancestors  with  all 
the  persecutions  against  the  Jews.  Do  we  not 
ourselves  speak  slightingly  of  them  ?  Charles 
Lamb  frankly  writes,  "A  Jew  is  no  where 
congenial  to  me;  centuries  oi  inquiry,  con- 
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tempt  and  hate  on  one  side,  of  cloaked  re- 
venge, dissimulation  and  hate  on  the  other, 
between  their  and  our  fathers,  ought  to 
effect  the  blood  of  the  children,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  few  words  as  liberality, 
candor,  and  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
close  up  the  breaches  of  so  deadly  disunion." 

Do  we  think  with  him  ?  Are  we  unjust  ? 
We  cannot  say  that  this  is  unjust.  We  can 
prove  that  the  race  upon  which  this  great 
seal  is  set,  and  upon  which  this  punishment 
rests,  is  and  has  proven  itself  a  noble  one. 

T  Jew  clings  with  great  tenacity  to  every 
element  of  his  nationality.  Through  many 
years,  thro  gh  many  trials  he  is  still  the  same 
old  Jew;  this  character  is  intense — he  either 
hates  or  loves.  We  feel  no  object  so  cher- 
ished as  the  one  towards  which  the  Jew  turns 
aftections;  on  the  other  hand,  where,  in  any 
man,  can  we  find  such  a  capacity  for  malevo- 
lence ?  What  scorn  has  he,  during  all  these 
years,  shown  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ! 

Among  the  mighty  members  of  this  race  of 
oriental  origin  are .  shown  noble  qualities 
in  Lrilliancy  of  imagination  and  flashing  honor; 
even  to-day  we  speak  of  "The  man  sharp  as 
a  Jew.  " 

In  poetry  W3  hear  a  voice  pervaded  with 
melancholy.  Sometimes  it  wails,  and  again 
it  laughs  and  jests.  'Tis  the  voice  of  Henrich 
Heine.  Many  follow  the  pen  of  this  great 
author  with  delight.  His  irreverence,  his  dis- 
regard for  propriety,  and  his  insolence  suit 
them. 

Where  in  history  can  we  find  the  name  of  a 
more  learned  man  than  Maimonides,  who  died 
at  Cairo  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  writer  of  the  wonderful  Philoso- 
phy, which  anticipated  in  its  reasoning;  the 
thought  of  a  far  later  dav  ? 


As  our  type  01  the  great  Hebrew  artists  we 
shall  hold  up  Felix  Mendelssohn.  He  has 
been  called  the  very  soul  ol  music.  What 
more  could  be  said  of  him  ? 

Then  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  intellect 
that  to-day  we  Christians  do  so  dispise 
the  Jew.  An  indication  of  their  rank  as  men 
of  intellect  is  seen  to-day  in  the  fact  that  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany  is  a 
Jew,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in 
France  is  a  Jew,  and  the  late  head  of  the  con- 
servative Ministry  in  England  was  a  Jew. 

Some  people  open  their  eyes  when 
these  things  are  related  to  them  and 
wonder,  "Is  this  the  Homeless  Nation, 
or  has  some  new  race  sprung  vip?  Can  this  be 
the  down-trodden  Jew  who  is  gaining  emi- 
nence over  them"? 

Then  look  at  the  Jew  as  he  stands  to-day. 
Does  he  shrink  like  a  fawning  dog  at  the  loot 
of  his  persecutors  ?  No.  Proud,  prouder  than 
ever  he  faces  the  whole  world,  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  and  we  stand  back  awed  and  sub- 
mit. This  is  but  the  beginning.  The  Jew  is 
gaining  ground. 

A  nation  that  can  boast  of  such  men,  of 
such  progress,  need  never  fear  that  her  frame 
will  be  shattered  before  there  is  a  brotherly 
coming  together  of  men,  a  recognizing  in  the 
spirit  of  charity  of  the  necessity  of  difference 
of  creeds,  and  an  era  of  mutual  forebearance. 

And  as  the  heart  of  man  refines  and  softens, 
where  all  are  brothers  and  all  share  the  uni- 
versal lot,  then  not  some  of  us,  but  all  of  us, 
as  we  look  into  the  face  of  our  dearest  friend 
and  wisest  counselor,  .shall  exclaim,  "Is  it 
possible  that  this  is  the  despised  and  perse- 
cuted Hebrew?  Is  this  a  member  of  The 
Homeless  Nation?"  A.  M. 
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THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 


Like  the  tender  touch  of  the  hangman, 
who  robes  the  culprit  to  lead  him  to  his  hor- 
rid fate,  dawned  the  day  of  doom  upon 
the  gay  city  of  Pompeii.  The  splendor 
of  the  scene  might  well  have  been  a 
theme  for  poet's  pen  or  music's  choicest 
harmonies.  Breezes  swelled  with  the  notes 
of  feathered  minstrelsy,  till  every  leaf 
seemed  laden  with  an  anthem.  On  mountain 
slope  the  grass  shimmered  with  the  baptism 
of  the  night.  A  mirrored  city  trembled  on 
the  ocean's  silver  bosom.  'Twas sunny  Italy's 
sunniest  morn,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
throned  Nature  had  cast  her  rarest  gifts  at  the 
feet  of  that  proud  city.  But  'twas  onlv  a  ser- 
pent's charm  to  hide  its  venom.  Ere  noon, 
where  pleasure's  votaries  had  mocked  the 
thought  of  retrilDution,  their  corpses  quivered 
with  life's  last  convulse.  The  earth  had  burst 
her  bands.  But  amid  the  awful  scenes  which 
follow — the  rushing  crowd,  the  tottering  pillars, 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  the  flashing  tongues 
which  lick  the  inky  sky — there  is  one  how 
does  not  quail,  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  of  the 
Appian  Way.  Instinct  whipsers:  "Fly!" 
Duty  reaches  forth  her  hand  and  says:  "Thy 
life. ' '  In  mute  submission  to  her  will  he  sets 
his  features  in  stoic  fixedness,  and  there  he 
stands.  His  creeping,  stifling  shroud  winds 
slowly  round  him,  but  still  he  .stands,  and 
stands,  and  dies,  and  Duty  claims  the  sacrifice 
of  a  noble  soul. 

For  eighteen  centuries  the  world  forgets  the 
story  of  his  heroism.  But  .Science  tears  from 
the  mouldy  city  her  sulphurous  grave-clothes. 
And  to-day  that  same  stalwart  figure  sentinels 
the  gate  of  the  Appian  Way — mute,  yet 
speaking;  dead,  yet  living — a  monument  to 
fidelity,  to  duty,  to  the  triumph  of  the  heroic. 

.Such  is  the  spirit  that  has  moved  the  world. 
The  ceaseless  conflict  between  principle  and 
policy  has  given  history  its  charm.  What  a 
lifeless  page  would  it  be  if  naught  but  the 


story  of  the  tyrants'  cruel  deeds  were  written 
there!  The  battle-fields  which  he  has  made, 
where  steel  crossed  steel,  and  crimson  life-tide 
freely  ebbed  away,  have  witnessed  scenes 
where  courage  triumphed  over  fear,  and  all  the 
world  stood  still  to  wonder  at  man's  spirit. 
But  grander  still  are  those  other  battles,  often 
bloodless,  where  Duty  mails  her  soldiers  with 
A  supreme  disdain  of  consequences. 

We  admire  the  genuis  of  military  despots, 
but  our  admiration  is  rather  the  fascination  of 
a  triumph  than  appreciation  of  their  great- 
ness. They  could  destroy,  but  they  could 
not  build.  Such  an  one  could  strike  terror 
to  the  heart  of  every  European  by  the  spell 
of  his  name,  but  he  left  a  nation  of  idlers, 
whose  government  to-day  is  akin  to  anarchy. 

Contrast  this  fruitlessness  of  selfish  policy 
with  the  triumphs  which  nations  have  achieved 
under  the  guiding  star  of  principle.  The 
Gideon  Bands  of  history  have  shaped  the  des- 
tiny of  many  a  people.  From  England's 
plains,  where  Alfred  smote  the  Dane;  from 
Scotland's  hills,  where  the  Highland  clans 
swooped  down  on  Edward's  host;  from 
Alpine  passes,  where  the  blood  of  Swiss 
patriots  stained  the  rocky  cliffs;  from  a 
Yorktown,  where  Freedom's  sleeping  infant 
woke,  there  comes  a  voice  which  breaks 
the  silence  of  the  years,  and  whispers  its  mes- 
sages of  peace  to  succeeding  generations.  After 
the  flush  of  victory  and  the  despondency  of 
defeat,  what  of  the  love  of  martial  glory  and 
of  power  in  national  life  ?  What  of  the  higher 
motive  of  an  exalted  purpose  ?  The  story  of 
the  nations  bears  us  the  answer:  Wherever 
Duty  rears  her  standard,  there  the  crown  of 
victory  falls. 

But  a  step  farther,  and  we  find  the  same 
true  in  politics.  Every  political  paity  is  the 
child  of  a  principle.  So  long  as  such  organi- 
zations, faithful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  feel  the 
import  of  their  mission,  they  are   potent  fac- 
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tors  in  conserving  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment. But  when  this  ceases  as  an  acting 
force,  craft  and  policy  cannot  hold  them  to- 
gether, and  their  collapse  follows. 

France  to-day  is  fast  nearing  a  political 
crisis  for  want  of  some  definite  purpose 
actuating  its  parties.  Republicans,  Monarch- 
ists and  Imperialists  alike  have  been  moved 
by  the  thought  of  the  hour,  rather  than  by  a 
steady  purpose. 

The  Irish  question  is  the  old  contest  be- 
tween principle  and  policy.  The  Tory  policy 
of  coercion  seeks  to  make  law  the  expression 
of  force.  The  Liberal  policy  of  Home  Rule 
seeks  to  make  it  the  embodiment  of  principle. 
The  issue  is  not  uncertain.  Fideltly  to  prin- 
ciple must  conquer  cringing  policy.  Soon 
Ireland  will  rise  from  her  thrall  and  shake 
from  her  tattered  garments  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies, while  the  shriek  of  the  evicted  peasant 
will  give  place  to  the  song  of  freedom. 

But  turning  to  individual  life,  how  striking 
the  array  of  grand  characters  who  first  have 
conquered  their  own  spirits,  and  thus  equip- 
ped, have  gone  forth  to  make  their  lives  tell 
upon  the  world  !  Who  would  say  that  the 
life  of  Arnold  Von  Winkleried  was  a  failure, 
or  his  death  a  wanton  sacrifice  ?  Breaking 
from  the  ranks,  he  opens  wide  his  arms  and 
presses  to  his  breast  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears. 
But  that  was  the  decisive  moment  in  a  battle 
which  won  for  Switzerland  an  enduring 
peace. 

Europe's  great  religious  reform-,  was  the 
growth  from  one  man's  planting.  And  does  it 
not  approach  the  miraculous  that  one  man  could 
shake  to  its  very  center  a  religious  system 
whose  bulwarks  were  ignorance  and  credulity  ? 
A  system  which  palsied  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  its  devotees.  Devotion  to  duty 
was  the  secret  of  that  power,  which  challenged 
the  admiration  of  statesmen  and  the  fear  of 
kings. 


England  had  her  Bacon  and  her  Pitt. 
Bacon,  outraging  justice  and  the  honor  of  his 
official  station,  received  a  bribe,  and  spent  part 
his  declining  days  in  a  felon's  cell.  But  Pitt, 
ever  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  make  Britain  the 
mighty  empire  she  is.  By  so  doing  he  made 
himself  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  galaxy  of 
the  world's  statesmen  and  placed  his  name 
among  the  foremost  of  the  good  and  the  great. 

But  not  they  alone  who  have  led  a  con- 
quering host,  or  swayed  a  Parliament,  have 
won  the  victor's  palm.  In  the  humbler  spheres 
of  life  the  same  story  is  repeated.  The  gurgle 
of  the  martyr's  blood,  like  some  weird  voice, 
has  spoken  into  being  the  cherished  institutions 
ot  our  civilization. 

Garfield  said:  "I  love  to  believe  that  no 
heroic  sacrifice  is  ever  lost."  And  so  it  is. 
The  crucial  test  of  history  will  tell  the  endur- 
ing results  of  a  deed  done  at  the  behest  of 
duty.  Although,  like  the  soldier  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  its  influence  may  lie  buried  be- 
neath the  debris  of  gathering  years,  yet  one 
day  it  burs'.s  upon  the  world  as  a  ray  of  hope 
to  buoy  some  fainting  spirit,  as  a  beam  upon 
some  shadowed  so  il.  * 

And  all  along  the  course  of  time  principle 
has  been  a  victor.  And  while  fidelity's  mould- 
ing influence  shall  be  read  along  the  shining 
track  of  the  ages,  yet  it  yields  a  present  re- 
ward. For  from  every  burning  heap  which 
frees  a  martyrs's  spirit;  from  every  turf  warm- 
ed by  a  patriot's  blood;  from  every  couch 
where  the  last  thought  of  devotion  kisses  away 
the  soul  of  a  dying  mother;  from  every  spot 
where  death  consecrates  a  life,  there  burst 
forth  voices  which  swell  ir.to  a  paean  of  victory. 
And  as  that  soul  mounts  aloft  on  wings  of  light, 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  duty  well  done 
lights  up  the  face  wi  h  a  last  smile  like  the 
footprint  of  an  angel.  H.  C.  S. 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  SONG. 


Art  must  win  its  way  by  ministering  to  life. 
Besides  the  mere  bodily  needs,  humanity  has 
an  evil  nature  to  be  overcome,  a  mind  to  be 
stored  with  ennobling  thoughts,  and  a  soul  to 
be  filled  with  love  to  God.  Whatever  helps 
to  supply  these  needs  renders  a  most  noble 
service  to  life.  It  was  Victor  Hugo  who  said, 
"The  beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful, 
possibly  more  so. " 

That  there  is  beauty  in  song,  none  will 
deny;  that  there  is  usefulness,  some  may. 

The  Greek  mind  discovered  and  appro- 
priated its  power  in  issuing  laws  and  uphold- 
ing reforms.  "Fortified  by  its  celestial  har- 
mony Apollo  dwelt  among  the  gods;  Mmerva 
spread  light  and  wisdom  among  her  wor- 
shipers; Arion  with  his  lovely  voice  charmed 
the  very  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  Homer  himself 
attuned  his  lyre  to  its  rythmic  flow." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Messenian 
war  Sparta  was  in  great  perplexity.  The 
enemy  threatened  destruction  from  without 
and  all  within  was  dissension.  At  this  critical 
time  Terpander,  one  of  the  founders  of  Greek 
music,  was  sent  for.  He  came,  and  sang. 
The  effect  was  remarkable;  men  burst  in'.o 
tears,  enemies  embraced  each  other,  and  the 
dissension  was  at  an  end. 

And  what  an  effect  it  has  upon  the  baser 
passions  of  men!  Who  can  doubt  that  many 
suffering  hearts,  black  with  sin  and  ready 
to  curse  God  and  die,  have  through  one  stray 
song  of  paradise,  been  led  to  repentance  ?  "It 
has  remanded  to  their  dungeon  more  felon 
thoughts,  more  black  doubts,  more  theiving 
sorrows,  than  there  are  sands  on  the  sea 
shore." 

The  hymn  sung  by  a  mother  to  her  child 
may  in  after  years  be  the  voice  that  will  call 
him  from  ruin.  An  American  gentleman 
once  travelling  in  Japan,  in  his  wanderings 
alone  through  a  strange  city  happened  into 
a   gambling   saloon,    much    frequented  by 


travelers.  As  he  stood  within  the  room  his 
attention  was  attracted  towards  two  gentle- 
men playing  at  a  table  near  the  door — gentle- 
men apparently  of  education  and  refinement, 
but  now  devoted  to  the  vice  of  g-ambline. 
When  the  game  had  ended  and  they  were 
about  to  begin  another,  the  elder  of  the  two 
being  engaged  shuffling  the  cards,  the  younger 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  his  actions,  began  to  sing  quietly 
the  well-known  hymn: 

"One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

(lomes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er. 
I'm  nearer  my  home  to  day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before." 

The  older  gentleman's  interest  in  the  cards 
seemed  to  cease,  and,  as  the  younger  pro- 
ceeded, the  sadness  on  his  countenance 
deepened,  and  he  bent  forward  listening  in- 
tently to  every  word  until  the  singer,  still  un- 
conscious of  the  effect  he  was  producing, 
ceased.  "Where  did  you  learn  that?"  the 
older  gentleman  asked  eagerly.  "Oh!  I 
heard  it  in  America,"  the  younger  answered. 
To  the  mind  of  the  elder  it  seemed  to  recall 
vivid  pictures  of  a  better  past,  and,  throwing 
down  the  cards,  he  rose  from  the  table,  say- 
ing, "I  learned  that  song  at  my  mother's 
knee,  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  renounce 
henceforth  my  evil  practices  and  devote  what 
is  left  of  my  life  to  the  services  of  Him  of 
whom  my  mother  taught  me. ' ' 

What  good  has  been  done  in  the  world 
through  one  such  work  as  the  "Oratorio  of  the 
Messiah?"  Thousands  of  people  have  by  it 
been  elevated  and  ennobled  and  led  to  seek 
the  "Messiah"  of  whom  Handel  sang.  Aside 
from  its  direct  influence  enough  money  was 
raised  by  its  rendition  to  build  the  Orphan's 
Home  in  London. 

Jennie  Lind,  the  Swedish  Nightingale, 
while  in  this  country  gave  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  benevolent  purposes,  so  that  through 
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her  sweet  singing  many  poor  and  suffering 
ones  were  comforted. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  general  en- 
thusiasm of  the  time  caused  men  of  poetic 
natures  to  break  out  into  song.  These  songs 
had  a  powerlul  influence  in  shaping  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Whittier  sounded  the  call 
to  duty  and  chanted  anathemas  against 
slavery  and  all  its  forms  of  cruelty.  It  was 
said  of  him,  "There  are  few  men  living  who 
have  done  so  much  to  operate  on  the  public 
mind  and  the  conscience  and  heart  of  our 
country  as  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  When 
the  great  scroll  shall  be  unrolled  exhibiting 
the  benefactors  of  our  race,  we  shall  see  writ- 
ten alongside  of  Guttenburgh,  Columbus, 
Washington  and  Grant,  a  galaxy  of  names  no 
less  brilliant,  consisting  of  Haydn,  Wesley  and 
Whittier. 

The  songs  of  a  country  are  characteristic 
of  its  manners.  The  fiery  and  romantic  in- 
tensity of  the  Spaniards,  the  frivolity  of  the 
French,  and  the  languid  sentimentalism  of 
the  ^Italians  are  all  apparent  in  their  songs. 
A.  statesman  has  said  he  cares  not  who  makes 
the  laws  so  long  as  he  can  make  the  songs  of  a 
people.  So  long  as  the  sweet  strains  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  are  heard  from  one  end  of  our 
land  to  the  other,  anarchy  will  not  reign  over  us. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  lived  a  man, 
the  influence  of  whose  musical  life  and  ex- 
ample upon  later  generations  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  He  placed  song  next  to 
theology,  and  see  how  he  used  it  in  the  spread 
of  the  gospel!  Luther's  enemies  claimed  and 
confessed  that  more  of  his  converts  were  won 
by  means  of  his  songs  and  music  than  by 
means  of  his  preaching. 


On  down  through  the  histroy  of  the  Christ- 
tian  faith  we  see  what  a  powerful  accessory  if 
was.  Those  who  oppose  our  missionaries  to- 
day accuse  them  of  using  song  in  order  to 
attract  the  people.  How  often  has  the  gospel 
as  sung  proved  effectual,  when  as  spoken  it 
seemed  powerless. 

"And  aided  by  liis  blessing. 

The  song  may  win  its  way, 
Wliere  speech  had  no  iidmittance, 

And  change  the  night  to  day." 

Song  has  ever  been  used  in  the  service  o 
praise  to  God.  Through  it  we  are  enabled  to 
express  our  love  and  thanksgiving  to  Him. 
The  sweet  psalmist  of  Issael  wedded  his 
prayers  to  melody.  One  of  these  will  excite 
a  man  to  devotion  more  certainly  than  a  log- 
ical discourse.  It  has  led  the  sinner  to  repent- 
ance, it  has  brought  the  Christain  nearer  to 
his  God,  and  has  been  a  solace  and  comfort  to 
him  in  his  sorrow.  It  has  healed  the  broken- 
hearted and  bounci  up  his  wounds.  It  has 
given  courage  to  the  weak  and  weary.  It 
has  poured  balm  and  consolation  into  the 
hearts  of  poor  widows  and  crying  orphans. 
It  has  sent  dying  soldiers  gently  to  their  rest, 
and  comforted  those  left  to  mourn. 

Song  heralded  the  coming  of  the  Savior, 
for  at  his  birth  the  angels  sang,  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men. ' '  And  it  will  go  on  in  its 
triumphal  service  until  the  mighty  host  of  the 
redeemed  are  gathered  in  heaven,  where  they 
shall  sing  forever  and  ever  "the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  saying  great  and  marvelous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints. " 

Margaret  T.  King. 


THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM— A  REPLY. 

Mr.  Editor: — Please  permit  me  to  reply  Millin  in  his  paper  on  "The  Negro  Problem." 
to  the  malignant  charges  made  against  the  In  the  first  place  he  calls  the  eloquent 
South  and  the  Southern  people  by  Mr.  J.  R.     speech,  made  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Grady,  a  short 
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time  before  his  death,  "un-American." 
Either  he  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of 
that  speech,  or  is  rendered  incapable  of  com- 
prehending its  truth  by  thebhnding  force  of  his 
prejudices.  He  says  :  "The  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  and  of  the  last  Amendments 
have  no  place  in  the  Southern  head  or  heart." 
I  denounce  this  as  false,  abosutely  false  !  and 
the  product  oi'  a  brain  totally  ignorant  of  his- 
tory, blinded  by  prejudice,  and  filled  with 
bitter  hate  towards  the  South  and  the  South- 
ern people. 

All  know  what  the  South  has  done  and  is 
still  doing.  The  patriotic  leaders  she  has 
placed  before  the  world,  and  those  she  is  now 
sending  out,  let  the  actions  of  these  speak  for 
themselves.  The)'  are  sufficient  to  convince 
any  thinking  man  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Millin's 
statements . 

The  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  South,  if 
true  as  given  by  Mr.  M.,  is  lamentable,  and 
the  "horrible"  "barbarities"  (?)  practiced  up- 
on them  by  the  people  of  the  South,  would 
be  deeply  pathetic  if  they  had  any  foundation 
whatever.  He  would  have  his  readers  be- 
lieve that  the  Southern  people  (except  the 
negroes)  are  barbarians,  \\'anting  in  all  things 
that  belong  to  a  cultured  and  civilized  people. 
No  doubt  that  in  himself  alone  he  sees  that 
delicate  refinement,  that  high  cultivation,  that 
refined  culture,  that  modest  elegance,  so 
wanting(?)  in  the  Southern  people,  and  so  es- 
sential to  good  society.  Perhaps  it  would  re- 
quire but  a  slight  stretch  of  his  fertile  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  himself  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
all  virtues,  the  great  "light"  (?)  to  "lighten" 
the  South,  and  to  pluck  from  her  eyes  the 
scales  that  blind  her  to  the  practice.  Brother, 
"Remove  the  beam  from  thine  own  eye"  be- 
fore you  attempt  an  operation  on  any  one  else. 

And  yet  he  asks,  "v.-ho  is  my  neighbor?" 
Surely  not  the  people  of  the  South,  for  on 
them  he  heaps  every  abuse  his  malignant 
brain  can  suggest.    Who  then  ?    It  is  a  ques- 


tion we  would  all  like  to  have  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  we  await  the  echo. 

Right  glad  I  would  be  to  see  Mr.  M.  prove 
his  faith  in  the  "amalgamation  process"  by 
his  works.  Let  him  choose  as  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  a  buxom  negro  maiden,  ladened 
with  perfume  of  the  roses  (?),  and  the  aroma 
of  lilies  (?);  let  him  impress  on  her  ruby  (?) 
lips  (don't  think  her  nose  will  interfere  at  all, 
it  is  too  flat)  the  kiss  of  holy  wedlock.  Then 
and  not  till  then  will  we  believe  that  he  is 
sincere  in  what  he  says. 

In  the  name  of  society,  in  thenameof  all  that 
is  sacred  and  holy,  can  the  omnipotent  Father, 
even  in  his  infinite  greatness  and  long  suffer- 
ing, look  without  contempt  on  such  things? 
Should  we  question  his  power  to  pronounce  a 
curse,  or  to  do  what  seemeth  to  Him  good  ? 
Shall  we,  poor  worms  of  the  dust,  try  to  trans- 
form races  that  he  has  made?  "Hath  not  the 
potter  power  over  the  clay,"  or  was  the  curse 
pronounced  against  him  meaningless  ?  And 
can  we  remove  this  curse  by  the  so-called 
"amalgamation  process?"  We  answer  no, 
but  rather  would  we  bring  that  curse  on 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

Mr.  M  stoops  .so  low  as  to  drag  in  the  Holy 
Writ  to  sustain  his  foul  argument,  quoting: 
"If  It  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it." 
We  answer,  if  it  be  of  the  Devil,  or  one  of  his 
imps,  it  will  overthrow  itselt  as  soon  as  a  few 
fanatics  are  called  to  their  final  reckoning. 
For  the  good  of  the  North  and  South;  for  the 
good  of  the  whites  and  negroes,  and  for  the 
good  of  societv  and  religion,  we  pray  that  their 
departure  into  the  great  unknown  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  delayed. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  words  of  that  immor- 
tal hero,  uttered  with  almost  his  dj'ing  breath, 
"Let  us  have  peace."  Well  did  he  know  the 
fierce  attacks  that  would  be  made  against  our 
fair  land  by  narrow-minded  fanatics — "things" 
unworthy  of  the  name  "men,"  whose  aim  is 
to  separate  the  North  from  the  South,  when 
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the  desire  ot  all  true  men  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  North,  no  South,  but  one  undivided  whole. 

Let  us  bear  and  forbear  and  all  work  to- 
gether for  the  strengthening  ot  our  glorious 


Union,  trusting  in  that  Power  which  shapes 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  to  lead  and 
direct  us.  J.  Wm.  McClung. 

Liberty,  Miss. 


CRANKS. 


Through  the  influence  of  popular  usage 
within  the  last  decade,  the  word  "crank,"  by 
an  unaccountable,  and  doubtless  unwar- 
ranted, use  has  come  to  mean  something 
more  than  a  lever  with  which  to  turn  a 
grind-stone  or  a  corn-sheller,  and  has  ac- 
quired another  signification  almost  synony- 
mous with  fanatic.  It  is  used  to  designate 
those  persons  who  are  very  ardent  in  any 
line  of  w(3rk  which  they  undertake,  and 
who  cat  ry  their  hobbies  to  such  extremes 
that  they  and  their  hobbies  both  become 
obno.xious. 

These  peculiar  individuals  are  to  be 
found  in  every  clime  and  in  all  conditions 
of  society,  engaged  in  movements  as  diverse 
as  the  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  those 
who  are  their  originators  ;  however,  those 
who  espouse  certain  causes  which  affect 
morality,  religion  or  education  are  more 
influential  than  manual  laborers. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
crank  is,  that  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
make  the  most  out  of  existing  circumstances 
ne  establishes  an  ideal  state  of  things  to 
which  he  thinks  every  one  should  conform. 

He  poses  as  the  great  reformer  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lives,  and  may  be  seen  in 
all  public  places  advocating  his  views  in 
stentorian  tones,  supplemented  by  such 
sweeping  gestures  that  one,  at  the  first  im- 
pulse, would  think  him  more  of  an  adept  in 
the  "fistic"  arena  than  on  the  platform,  llv 
his  intolerant  zeal  and  bigotry  he  brings 
odium  upon  measures  which  he  advocates 
and  which  may  be  laudable  in  themselves. 


and  in  this  way  so  excites  public  indigna- 
tion against  them  that  their  final  triumph  is 
delayed.  This  was  true  of  the  Puritans. 
Either  as  a  result  of  persecution  or  because 
of  their  extravagant  and  fanatical  disposi- 
tions, they  rendered  themselves  unneces- 
sarily distasteful  to  their  sovereigns.  King 
James  VI  of  Scotland,  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  had  been  a  Prot- 
estant; but  on  account  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  Presbyterian  theologians 
asserted  against  him  the  rights  of  the 
synod,  after  his  coronation  he  was  intent 
upon  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy,  which 
he  accomplished.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that  if  the  Puritans  had  not  been 
so  aggressive  and  had  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote their  reforms  by  the  method  of  sub- 
stitution. King  James  would  never  have 
proclaimed  the  "Divuie  Right  of  Kings," 
at  least  not  with  so  much  persistence,  and 
that  the  religious  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed might  have  been  largely  averted. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Black,  whose  keen  insight 
and  integrity  could  not  be  disputed,  said  to 
a  friend  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death, 
that  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  Ply- 
mouth Rock  was  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate events  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
However  extravagant  this  statement  may 
have  been,  it  doubtless  contained  a  great 
measure  of  truth  ;  because  it  is  an  histor- 
ical fact,  that  these  people,  by  their  hypo- 
critical demeanor  and  by  speaking  through 
their  verses  in  "holy  tones,"  excited  a  great 
amount  of  prejudice  against  their  reforms. 
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Another  peculiarity  of  the  crank  is,  that 
although  he  is  a  great  agitator  of  reforms, 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  final  test  he  falls 
into  obscurity,  and  the  sober-minded  indi- 
vidual takes  his  place.  As  to  what  the 
solution  of  the  slavery  problem  would  have 
been  had  the  southern  States  not  precipi- 
tated war  by  secession,  is  a  matter  for  mere 
speculation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
awful  conflict  was  hastened  by  the  inju- 
dicious actions  and  extravagant  views  of 
the  extreme  abolitionists,  yet  when  the 
awful  crisis  came,  singular  to  sav,  none  of 
these  extremists  wielded  the  potent  influ- 
ence, but  that  man  whose  distinguishing 
characteristics  were  sober-mindedness  and 
a  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned,  was  found  at  the  helm  to 
guide  the  Ship  of  State  through  that  awful 
voyage  with  such  triumphant  success  that 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
immortal. 

The  crank  does  not  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  matters  of  State,  but  is  equally 
as  perseverant  either  in  religious  reforms  or 
in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  great  problems 
which  affect  capital  and  labor;  especially 
does  he  aspire  to  prominence  in  the  former. 
This  would  certainly  be  gratifying  if  he 
were  a  person  of  such  a  character  as  to 
give  credence  to  a  cause,  but  as  a  rule,  on 
account  of  his  injudicious  methods,  he  only 
brings  them  into  disrepute,  because  his  re- 
ligious zeal  and  phraseology  are  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  his  religious  knowledge, 
Unhappily  the  church  at  the  present  stage 
of  advancement  is  not  free  from  such  ob- 
structionists. They  establish  some  ideal 
plane  of  morality  to  which  they  think  every 
one  should  ascend,  but  which  is  incompat- 
ible with  existing  conditions  of  society,  and 
then  call  upon  the  church  to  aid  them  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  conducive 
to  the  desired  end.    She,  lest  she  may  be 


accused  of  not  being  in  sympathy  with 
reforms,  espouses  their  cause  and  supports 
it  until  public  opinion  stamps  its  disap- 
proval upon  it  in  some  unmistakable  man- 
ner. The  result  is  that  the  influence  of  the 
church  is  proportionately  decreased  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Cranks  are  also  zealous  labor  reformers 
By  one  master  stroke  of  the  legislative  power 
they  would  forever  settle  the  disputes  which 
have  always  existed  between  capital  and 
labor.  In  other  words,  they  would  recreate 
men,  endowing  them  all  with  equal  powers, 
and  would  have  the  millenium  come  long 
before  the  preordained  time. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  case,  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  for  these  benighted 
people.  They  learn  nothing  from  the  re- 
bukes whicii  public  opinion  heaps  upon 
them,  because  it  is  their  ambition  to  be 
martyrs  to  it.  Either  because  of  having 
heard  of  tlie  martyrs  of  old,  whose  virtues 
have  been  extolled  through  all  the  succeed- 
ing ages,  or  by  interchanging  cause  and 
result  in  those  w(;rds  of  our  Saviour  v.hich 
say,  "Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you  and  shall  persecute  you,  and  shall  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for 
my  sake,"  they  seem  to  tiiink  that  if  they 
are  opposed  by  a  majority  then  they  are 
persecuted,  and  consequently  are  enlisted 
in  a  noble  cause.  It  is  a  grievous  folly. 
Public  opinion  in  this  enlightened  age  is 
the  greatest  reformative  agency  in  exist- 
ence. True  it  is  that  majorities  have  erred, 
but  it  is  not  a  logical  conclusion  that  the 
opposition  of  a  majority  necessarily  implies 
trutii  in  the  tenets  of  the  minority.  What 
the  world  needs  specially  under  republican 
forms  of  government  is  calm,  considerate 
men,  who  carefully  weigh  consequences 
before  taking  decisive  action  in  any  im- 
portant project.  D. 
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APRIL,  1890. 


Our  ball  rlub  is  striving;  to  make  arranfje- 
ments  wich  some  of  the  colleges  for  games 
to  be  plavcd  at  Pittsburgh  during  the  inter- 
collegiate contest.  Go  on,  boys.  Ho 
everything  in  your  power  to  make  this 
movement  a  success.  Strive  to  cover 
Westininsler  with  glory. 

The  elocution  class  conducted  by  Miss 
Sliontz  is  in  every  way  a  success.  A  great 
nun:ber  of  our  students  are  making  stren- 
uous efforts  to  obtain  some  knowledge  in 
this  master  art.  This  is  a  step  rightly  taken, 
although  it  should  have  been  taken  long 
ere  this.  It  is  a  fact  so  well  established  that 
further  argument  is  not  necessarv,  that  in 
every  institution  which  makes  any  preten- 
sions of  being  a  college  there  should  be  a 
privilege  granted  to  the  students  of  achiev- 
ing some  knowledge  in  elocution.  The 
movement  made  this  term  should  be  so  en- 
couraged by  faculty  and  students  that  never 


again  would  Westminster  be  without  a 
competent  instructor  in  this  line.  Students 
go  to  college  to  wear  out  their  small  clothes 
and  put  on  those  of  men,  to  fan  that  spark 
of  oratory  which  slumbers  in  the  bosom  of 
every  individual  into  a  furious  flame. 
Where  is  the  orator  without  grace  ?  Where 
is  the  orator  without  the  nicest  articulation 
and  delivery  ?  Nams  a  single  orator  whose 
soul  is  not  a  glowing  ball  of  enthusiasm. 
There  can  be  no  orator  without  these  re- 
quirements ?  Where  is  the  place  to  develop 
these  essentials?  We  answer,  the  first,  the 
best  place  is  at  college,  for  when  life  in 
reality  comes  too  many  other  cares  com- 
mand the  attention. 


Since  contests  are  the  order  of  the  day  it 
might  be  asked  why  the  ladies'  societies  of 
Westminster  do  not  have  them  annually. 
The  question  is  much  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  Possibly  it  can  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  unassuming  and  retiring  dis- 
positions of  the  ladies  themselves,  but  the 
more  probable  reason  is,  that  until  recently 
they  have  had  but  one  societ}^  and  have 
consequently  been  unaccustomed  to  match- 
ing their  champions. 

Now  we  might  ask,  why  should  they  not 
have  them  ?  To  this  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  answer.  In  fact  all  the  considerations 
are  on  the  other  side.  A  contest  creates  a 
spirit  of  emulation  which  cannot  but  help 
both  societies.  The  members  are  thus  led 
to  take  a  greater  interest  in  them  and  be- 
come more  enthusiastic  in  working  for  their 
welfare.  The  pecuniary  part  of  the  contest 
is  no  insignificant  one,  especially  if  the  so- 
ciety happens  to  be  much  in  debt.  But  the 
chief  benefit  is  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  lit- 
erary excellence.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  but 
the  average  member  will  prepare  a  per- 
formance more  carefully  in  a  society  which 
h(;lds  contests  than  in  one  u'hich  docs  not. 
We  do  not  mean  nor  dare  to  assert  that  the 
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performances  ot  the  societies  mentioned 
are  of  an  inferior  quality.  Far  from  it.  But 
we  believe  (and  isn't  it  reasonable  to  think 
so?)  that  their  standai'd  could  and  would 
be  raised  were  the  ladies,  to  contest.  So, 
ladies  what's  the  matter  with  a  contest  ? 


It  is  surprising  to  hear  the  criticisms  in 
reference  to  the  Carnegie  Free  Library. 
One  fault  finder  will  say  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
could  have  made  a  better  disposal  of  his 
money  if  he  had  donated  it  to  the  needy 
poor  ;  another  complains  that  it  was  built 
from  a  purely  selfish  motive — that  of  per- 
petuating his  name  ;  another  finds  some 
defect  in  its  management,  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie could  have  remedied  had  he  but 
made  the  proper  provisions  beforehand, 
and  so  on.  Some  people  never  get  tired  of 
criticising.  It  seems  to  be  chronic  with 
them  and  it  is  worse  than  the  chronic  rheu- 
matism, for  while  the  latter  makes  only  its 
victim  miserable,  the  former  reaches  out  to 
other  people  also.  The  purest  angel  that 
ever  dwelt  in  heaven  could  not  manipulate 
affairs  to  suit  such  persons.  Why  don't 
they  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things? 
Why  don't  they  commend  Mr.  Carnegie's 
generosity  without  doubting  his  sincerity? 
Wouldn't  it  be  charitable  to  cover  up  his 
mistakes,  which  relatively  are  very  insignif- 
icant, by  the  beneficence  of  his  donations  ? 
If  it  was  a  selfish  motive  which  induced 
Mr.  Carnegie  to  donate  his  $250,000  for  the 
public  good,  our  opinion  of  such  motives  is 
not  so  bad,  and  we  would  like  to  see  some 
more  such  selfishness  practiced  by  other 
capitalists. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  the  curriculum  of  the  college  was 
somewhat  changed.  The  present  Scientific 
course  was  lengthened  one  year,  making 
a  four  years'  course  in  the  college  classes  ; 


and  another  course  was  introduced,  known 
as  the  Literary  and  Music  department.  It 
is  about  the  same  as  the  present  Scientific 
course,  except  that  music  is  an  elective  and 
can  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  college 
studies.  This  change  will,  no  doubt,  meet 
the  approval  of  all.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  the  classics,  but  who  desire  a  four 
years'  course,  can  now  have  it  in  the  sci- 
ences. If  they  prefer  a  shorter  course,  the 
Literary  and  Music  department  is  open  to 
them.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  college 
is  in  better  shape  than  ever  to  meet  the 
wants  of  students,  and  we  hope  that  a  good- 
ly number  of  new  ones  will  come  in  and  test 
things  lor  themselves.  But  to  vary  the  sub- 
ject a  little,  we  might  say  that  the  college 
is  a  progressive  one,  and  that  new  depart- 
ments miglit  yet  be  formed.  Judging  from 
the  quiet  marriage  of  Prof.  Swan  to  Miss 
Duflfield — both  of  the  class  of  '86 — last 
vacation,  we  might  infer  that  he,  for  one, 
would  be  in  favor  of  a  Matrimonial  depart- 
ment.   How  is  it  with  the  rest  of  you  ? 

The  inter-collegiate  contest  between 
seven  of  western  Pennsylvania's  colleges, 
which  is  to  come  off  the  last  week  in  May, 
is  everywhere  hailed  with  delight.  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  other  west- 
ern States,  have  for  some  time  had  such 
contests,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  regret 
to  Pennsylvania  students  that  the  Keystone 
state  should  be  outdone  in  this  particular 
by  her  western  sisters.  And  so  when  the 
challenge  was  sent,  the  colleges  were  ready 
to  accept.  The  contestants  for  this  year 
will,  on  account  of  the  briefness  of  the 
time,  labor  at  a  disadvantage,  but,  however, 
the  contest  piomises  to  be  a  great  affair — a 
model  in  literary  and  oratorical  ability. 
Some  of  the  colleges  have  already  chosen 
their  representatives  by  taking  the  success- 
ful orator  in  society  contest.  Others  will 
select  by  means  of  a  preliminarv  contest. 
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But,  however  the  representntives  may  be 
chosen,  each  one  will  have  a  man  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything 
about  the  advantages  of  such  a  contest, 
every  one  knows  what  they  are.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  sincerely  hope,  and 
it  is  this,  that  the  man  who  "gets  there" 
will  be  the  one  who  wears  the  largest  hat, 
and  not  the  one,  as  occasionally  happens, 
who  carries  the  fattest  pocket-book. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

— On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  music 
department  another  piano  is  needed.  A 
Fisher  Grand  has  been  ordered. 

— This  term,  three  graduating  recitals  will 
be  given;  the  first  in  about  a  week,  by  Mary 
Johnston,  instrumental,  Jessie  McNaugher, 
voice;  the  other  two,  one  by  Hattie  McLaugh- 
ry,  instrumental,  Lizzie  Gibson,  voice;  the 
other  by  Lizzie  Gibson,  instrumental,  Will 
Campbell,  voice,  will  be  given  later  in  the 
term. 

— The  pleasant  weather  of  the  fall  and 
spring  terms  which  usually  has  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  number  of  music  students  has 
this  term  failed  to  detract  anv  from  the  stead- 
ily increasing  interest  in  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  college.  Both  a  number  of  the 
old  students  have  increased  their  hours  and 
several  new  ones  began.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  lessons  are  given  each 
week . 

— Edward  Baxter  Perry,  the  blind  musician, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th,  gave  a  Piano 
Lecture  Recital  in  the  parlors  of  the  conserva- 
tory of  music.  The  program  throughout  was 
of  the  highest  standard  and  was  heartily  ap- 
preciated by  the  audience.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  entertainment  was  the  prefatory  remarks 
to  each  selection,  in  which  an  interpretation  of 
the  author's  idea  was  brought  out,  together 
with  some  history  of  the  composer's  life  and 
times.    As  a  speaker  Mr.  Perry  is  easy  and 


graceful  in  style  and  diction  and  wins  interest 
in  advance  for  his  performances  on  the  piano. 
It  is  here  he  takes  the  highest  place,  aiming 
rather  to  bring  out  the  emotional  element 
than  at  mere  mechanical  e.xecution.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  overcoming  the  sense  of  the  perform- 
ance by  awakening  in  his  audience  a  sympathy 
with  the  composer's  thought.  The  following 
is  the  program  : 


f  Sonata,  op.  35. 

I  Introduction  and  Allegro. 

Chopin  {  Scherzo. 

I  Marphe  Funehre. 
I  Presto. 

Sehnmann  Warum. 

Rubenstein  Barcarolle,  G  Major. 

Rubenstein  Staccato  Etude 

Liszt  Rhapsodic  Honsroi.se,  No.  12. 

Wagner-Liszt  Spinning  -ionu:  from  Flyintr  Dutchman 

Chopin  Polonaise. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— Hazing  is  now  the  rage. 

— In  Germany  students  fight  duels. 

— The  new  gymnasium  at  Yale  will  cost 
$200,000. 

— There  are  850  colored  youths  attending 
Hampton  Institute. 

— A  National  Press  Association  for  college 
papers  is  contemplated. 

— The  expenses  of  Harvard  last  year 
amounted  to  $947,437. 

— The  average  age  of  those  who  enter  col- 
lege is  seventeen  years. 

— Twenty-two  American  colleges  can  date 
their  beginning  before  1800. 

— Ten  colleges  were  founded  in  the  United 
.States  before  the  Revolution. 

— Twenty-one  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  are  in  Congress. 

— At  a  mass  meeting  Dartmouth  raised 
$1,200  to  be  given  to  base  ball. 

— The  Columbia  college  librarv  is  said  to 
be  the  best  managed  in  the  world. 
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— Eastern  colleges  are  paying  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  boating  this  term. 

— More  than  100,000  students  are  attending 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

— Argentine  Republic  has  two  universities 
which  rank  with  Harvard  and  Yale. 

— Ohio  has  more  colleges  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  comes 
second. 

— The  Senior  class  at  Lafayette  has  decided 
to  wear  the  cap  and  gown  at  the  coming  com- 
mencement. 

— The  Presbyterian  Wealaka  mission  school 
in  the  Indian  territory  was  destroyed  by  fire 
recently.    Loss,  $40,000. 

— The  life-saving  crew  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  111.,  lately  saved  eighteen  lives 
from  a  wreck  on  Lake  Michigan. 

— Mr.  Simon  Tandes,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  given  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fire 
proof  library  for  Wabash  college. 

— Yale  has  agreed  to  row  the  famous  cham- 
pion eight-oared  crew  of  the  Atlanta  Boat 
Club,  of  New  York,  in  the  spring. 

— The  Yale  crew  can  now,  by  the  aid  of  a 
mirror,  watch  themselves  while  rowing.  They 
can  then  .see  their  faults  and  correct  them. 

—The  Babylonian  explorers  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  have  secured  3,000  tablets 
which  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  university. 

— The  oldest  living  graduate  in  the  United 
States  is  now  nearly  ninety-eight,  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1813,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one 

— Prof.  H.  A.  Howland,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  There  are  only 
two  other  American  members. 

— Contracts  for  the  building  of  the  Metho- 
dist college  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  have  been 
closed.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  University 
of  the  Northwest.  Endowment  fund,  $300,000. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

—Archie  Hope  was  in  town  on  April  5. 

— R.  L.  Hay,  '86,  has  declined  a  call  from 
New  Florence. 

— W.  S.  Patterson,  Esq.,  '74,  Pittsburgh, 
died  March  18. 

— R.  W.  Donald,  '89,  Logan's  Ferry, 
was  here  April  2. 

— Prof.  Thomas  Moffatt,  '89,  of  Sunbury, 
was  here  March  17. 

— E.  L.  Porter,  '89,  Allegheny  Seminary, 
visited  here  March  15. 

— Rev.  R.  B.  Taggart,  '65,  Pittsburgh,  was 
in  town  the  first  of  April. 

—Rev.  C.  H.  Wilson,  '84,  Sag  Habor,  N. 
Y. ,  returned  home  March  20. 

— Rev.  N.  L.  Heidger,  '84,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  to  his  congregati  an. 

— Rev.  J.  B.  Rickets,  '87,  has  been  called 
to  the  Logan's  Ferry  congregation. 

— R.  W.  Dunn,  Esq.,  '67,  assumed  the 
duties  of  mayor  of  Franklin,  April  7. 

—Rev.  R.  A.  Gilfillan,  74,  Trutle  Creek, 
has  an  urgent  call  from  Ottawa,  Iowa. 

— Miss  Jennie  Wilson,  '87,  graduated  at 
the  Chicago  Medical  college,  March  18. 

— Rev.  S.  M.  Black,  '68,  preached  in  the 
Ninth  church,  Philadelphia,  March  30. 

— Miss  Franc  Donalson,  '87,  having  finish- 
ed a  successful  term  of  school,  is  at  home. 

— Rev.  Joseph  McKelvey,  '63,  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Second  church  March  3  j. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Elder,  '59,  Cleveland,  O.,  is 
recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  McCalmont,  '74,  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  of  the  Newton,  Iowa,  congrega- 
tion. 

— Dow  Aiken,  '85,  a  pominent  young  lawyer, 
is  a  candidate  for  district  attorney  of  Bellefon- 
taine,  O. 

— At  Angel's  Heights,  Cal..  March  19,  Mr. 
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D.  Clark  Morrison,  '87,  and  Miss  Elva  B. 
Galbraith. 

— Rev.  D.  S.  Little,  '67,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary. 

— Rev.  J.  R.  Brittain,  '63,  Chicago,  recently 
received  as  a  present  from  his  congregation  a 
purse  of  $200. 

— Prof  J.  A.  McCracken,  '89,  has  been  re- 
tained at  McElvvain  Institute,  New  Lebanon, 
for  another  term. 

— Prof  W.  H.  Dodds,  '82,  principal  of  the 
Allegheny  High  school,  was  here  the  first  of 
April  visiting  his  daughter. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  86,  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  church,  A  jril  6.  He 
preached  an  excellent  sermon. 

—Rev.  S.  R.  Gordon,  '74,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  elected  alternate  delegate  to  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly. 

—Prof  J.N.  Swan,  '86,  and  Miss  E.  J. 
Du.field,  '86,  were  married  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  Kane  City,  March  19. 

— The  new  church  edifice  of  the  First  U.  P. 
church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  Rev.  R.  C.  Dodds, 
'80,  pastor,  will  be  dedicated  during  the 
meet'ng  of  Assembly. 

— ^J.  P.  Whitla,  '86.  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Greenville  H  ^h  school  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term,  the  principal  having  resigned. 
J.  N.  Martin,  '83,  Ijses  his  law  student  for  a 
short  time. 

— Amon  y  the  graduates  at  the  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary,  March  25  and  26,  are: 
J.  B.  Rickets,  '87,  D.  T.  McCalmont,  '87,  J. 
S.  Hill,  '87,  S.  P.  Barackman,  '87,  R.  P. 
Allen,  '35,  J.  A.  Alexander,  '86. 

—Rev.  D.  R.  McDonald,  '81,  has  com- 
menced his  labors  as  principal  of  the  Norfolk 
Mission  School.  There  are  nearly  four  hun- 
dred students  in  the  school.  H.  W.  Moore, 
'86,  is  an  instructor  in  the  i-istitution. 


— A  Happy  Meeting  at  Pittsburgh. — 
The  banquet  given  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Westminster  college  at  the  Hotel  Schlosser, 
on  March  27th,  was  a  grand  success.  One 
hundred  and  eight  persons  enjoyed  this  happy 
meeting.  Nearly  all  the  guests  were  graduates 
of  the  college.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  best 
style,  the  large  banqueting  hall  and  tables 
presented  a|very  attractive  appearance.  Tropic- 
al and  rare  pot  plants  were  used  in  decorat- 
ing the  hall  and  table.  The  following  toasts 
were  announced  and  responded  to:  "The  Past 
of  the  College,"  "The  Future  of  Westmin- 
ster," "Our  College  Town."  These  were 
responded  to  by  Dr.  Hervey,  Rev.  D.  S. 
Littell,  S.  C.  Donalson,  Esq.  Other  toasts 
were  responded  to  by  Rev.  De  Whitt  Benham, 
Mrs.  P.  F.  Crawford,  Miss  Sarah  M.  McElree, 
Reid  Kennedy.  J.  O.  A.  Irwin  and  others. 
Remarks  were  made  President  R.  G.  Fergu- 
son. ex-President  J.  K.  McClurkin,  President 
J.  D.  Irons,  of  Muskingum  college;  Judge 
McMichael,  of  New  Castle,  and  others.  Miss 
Stella  Swartwood  and  Prof  T.  M.  Austin 
furnished  excellent  music.  Space  fails  to 
speak  of  others  who  were  there.  An  eftort 
will  be  made  by  the  Association  to  have  an- 
nual dinners  hereafter. 

— A  challenge  to  oratorical  combat  has  been 
received  from  the  Western  University.  The 
challenge  was  accepted.  An  oratorical  asso- 
ciation was  formed  by  the  two  male  literary 
societies,  and  W.  R.  Dickson,  Allen  Graham, 
Thomas  Trimble,  G.  W.  Bovard,  R.  L.  M. 
Alter,  C.  G.  Jordan,  were  elected  as  contest- 
ants for  the  honor  of  representing  the  college 
at  the  contest,  which  will  be  held  in  Carnegie 
Library  Hall,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  May  29.  The 
The  Western  University,  Allegheny  College, 
Geneva,  Thiel,  Grove  City,  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  and  Westminster  are  the  members 
of  the  league. 

— On  which  side  of  a  donkey  would  you 
look  for  the  most  hair?    On  the  outside. — £x. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Which  way  ? 
— The  craze — blouse  waists. 
— The  first  and  last  thing — elocution. 
— "O,  where  did  you  get  that  hat  ?" 
— Ask  Scott  how  many  fish  he  caught. 
— What  makes  Miss  L  R.  look  so  happy 
this  term  ? 

— "A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,"  and  so  does 
a  new  store. 

— Miss  Doyle's  sister,  Anna,  visited  her  at 
the  Hall  last  week. 

— Why  do  maiden  ladies  wear  mittens  ? 
To  keep  off  the  chaps. 

— Miss  Whissen  gives  fifty-six  instrumental 
music  lessons  each  week. 

— In  what  ship  are  many  of  our  student 
friends  sailing  ?  Court-ship. 

— Prof  Austin  gives  112  lessons  in  music 
and  voice  culture  each  week. 

— The  genial,  well-known  face  of  Prof 
Fankbonner  is  again  seen  on  our  streets. 

— -285.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  Har- 
vard, look  out  for  us  !    "We  am  a  comin'." 

— Why  are  ships  always  called  "she"  ? 
Because  the  rigging  is  worth  more  than  the 
hull. 

— Have  you  seen  the  latest  in  the  line  01 
"full  dress  suits?"  If  not,  call  at  the  labora- 
tory. 

— R.  L.  Ralston,  '90,  who  left  school  last 
term  on  account  of  sickness,  returned  this 
week. 

— The  eighth  wonder — that  the  spinsters  of 
the  village  failed  to  assist  Prof  .S.  in  his  late 
departure. 

— Miss  Shontz  gave  a  recital  in  the  Second 
church  on  the  evening  of  April  10.  It  was 
well  attended. 

—J.  thinks  there  will  be  room  in  the  town 
for  the  rest  of  us  when  the  Seniors  go  home 
for  Senior  vacation. 


— Miss  Mary  John.son  was  absent  April  7th, 
attending  a  reception  given  by  her  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Pierce,  of  Sharpsville. 

— -C.  M.  McKelvey  is  principal  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Academy  at  Fort  Palmer,  Pa.,  with 
fifty  students  in  attendance. 

— If  the  chimerical  young  lady  named 
Maud  Harvey  would  materialize  she  might 
get  a  letter  by  calling  at  the  P.  O. 

— ^James  Alexander,  '86,  preached  in  the 
college  chapel  Sabbath  evening,  April  13. 
Westminster  may  feel  proud  of  him. 

— C.  W.  Eldredge,  '91,  and  D.  P.  Smith, 
'92,  attended  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  district  con- 
vention at  Beaver  Falls,  April  11-14. 

— For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  pro- 
vided with  high  power  microscopes,  we  state 
that  Alter  has  shaved  oft  his  mustache. 

— Huey,  '88,  is  in  town  frequently,  but  not 
to  visit  his  alma  mater.  He  is  more  loyal  to 
other  interests  in  another  part  of  town. 

— Prof  to  Junior  :  "When  did  Paul  begin 
his  second  missionary  journey"?"  Junior 
(with  .self  satisfied  air)  :  "Fifty-one  B.  C. 

— Judging  from  (dis)  appearances  at  the 
breakfast-table,  a  brisk  morning  walk  is  as 
good  as  pickles  for  sharpening  the  appetite. 

— .Several  new  tennis  courts  are  in  course  of 
preparation.  Evidently  it  will  supplant  base 
ball  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  Westminster. 

— The  all  absorbing  topics  among  the 
Seniors:  Senior  party  and  graduating  outfit. 
Are  you  sure  you  will  need  the  .suit  this  year  ? 

— Prof — "Does  the  question  embarrass 
vou  ?"  .Student — "No,  sir;  the  question  is 
quite  clear,  it  is  the  answer  that  bothers  me." 

— Hood  searches  long  for  a  lost  umbrella 
and  finally  finds  it  at  the  Hall.  We  wonder 
if  that  can  be  where  so  many  "lost"  umbrellas 
go. 

— Trust  the  girls  for  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. They  were  not  going  to  allow  their 
fun  to  be  spoiled  by  that  "horrid  lamp"  on 
the  porch. 
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— We  see  by  the  Globe  that  285  students  are 
now  in  regular  attend  ince  and  quite  a  number 
of  students  are  out  for  the  s|  )rino-  term  w  ho 
will  return  next  fall. 

— They  say  there  is  to  be  a  wedding  in 
town  about  commencement,  which  will  con- 
cern very  nearly  one  of  the  graduating  class, 
— as  well  as  the  town  people. 

— Jahu  De  Witt  Miller  will  deliver  his  fa- 
mous lecture  on  "Love,  Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage," in  the  college  chapel,  April  16.  This 
is  the  last  lecture  of  the  course. 

— The  class  in  botany  are  getting  a  double 
dose  of  the  science  this  term.  Prof  Thomp- 
son has  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  and 
Prof  Fankbonner  of  the  recitations. 

— "A  man  shoulders  a  great  responsibility 
when  he  takes  a  wife."  He  does  :  but  it  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  "little  respon- 
sibility" he  may  have  to  shoulder  a  year  or  so 
later. — Ex. 

— The  Freshmen  have  adopted  class  colors 
— crimson  and  black — and  will  sport  light 
colored  soft  hats  soon.  Waken  up,  ye  Juniors 
and  Sophs;  go  ye  and  get  some  style  about 
you  likewise. 

— Will  Robertson,  '88,  the  lamous  corneter, 
surprised  his  many  friends  by  his  sudden 
appearance  among  us.  We  hope  soon  to  hear 
the  strains  of  "music  in  the  air"  as  in  "ye 
olden  time." 

— Anyone  having  tilty  dollars  ($50)  to  dis- 
pose ot  can  find  as  much  as  he  wishes  in  the 
the  line  of  C  M.  (chicken  meat)  and  M.  J. 
(mulberry  jam)  at  the  2nd  table.  Ladies'  Hall. 
— Communicated. 

—Craig  and  A.  B.  Smith.  J.  Q.  Hamill,  W. 
L.  Scott  and  E.  (i.  Bailey  are  good  "Mick- 
eys. "  Orders  should  be  left  with  the  Presi- 
dent (Craig),  who  guarantees  swift  work  and 
satisfactorv  prices. 

— Two  gallant  seniors  sat  in  a  cart  sunning 
themselves  at  the  edge  of  the  campus  the 
other  day.  But  when  the  fair  one  appeared 
they  fled  precipitatlv.  allowing  her  to  untie 


her  horse  herself  Boys,  you  will  go  out  into 
the  cold  world  in  a  few  weeks.  Look  out, 
some  one  may  bite  you. 

— If  the  Pittsburgh  papers  don't  want  their 
reliability  seriously  impeached  they  had  better 
stop  publishing  the  Don  Quixotic  telegrams 
they  receive  from  friends  (?)  of  the  college 
at  Wilmington,  Pa. 

— We  thought  Prof  F.  was  the  proper  kind 
of  a  man  when  he  remarked  that  he  would 
give  us  a  "clean  record  from  this  time  on," 
but,  sad  to  say,  it  was  only  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
quickly  corrected. 

— Facts  are  facts,  no  matter  how  much  one 
wishes  it  otherwise.  So  in  spite  of  the  press 
it  was  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  and  not 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  which 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Westminster. 

— Prof  Thompson  has  the  model  of  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  growth  of  plants 
almost  completed.  These  machines  hereto- 
fore have  been  imported  and  are  expensive. 
It  is  unlike  the  imported  ones  in  several  par- 
ticulars. 

— McClure  goes  into  a  Pittsburgh  music 
store,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensues  be  - 
tween  the  would-be  purchaser  of  an  oratorio 
and  the  clerk  :  McC.  —  "Do  you  have  the 
'Messiah'  ?"  Clerk — "No  !  he  does  not  stay 
about  this  establishment."  .Sequel:  hasty 
exit  of  McClure. 

— What  this  college  needs  worst  just  at  this 
time  is  some  arrangement  whereby  "moon 
stricken"  couples  can  meet  after  church.  The 
agony  depicted  on  some  of  the  boys'  feces  as 
they  in  vain  tried  to  overtake  their  fair  ones 
the  other  evening  after  services  was  heart- 
rending even  by  gaslight. 

— Hood  and  Alter  have  organized  a  ba.se 
ball  club  at  the  ladies'  hall.  List  of  players 
and  positions  as  far  as  learned  :  Hood,  pitcher 
(he  has  all  the  "shoots");  Alter,  catcher  (he 
never  misses  them.  Oh,  no  !)  Misses  Doyle 
and  Junk  have  not  yet  been  assigned  positions, 
but  are  doing  "great  work  with  the  stick"  and 
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give  promise  oi  becoinino-  good  "heavy 
hitters." 

— The  following  persons  have  entered  as 
new  students  :  Miss  Hazen,  ("ireenville  ;  Miss 
Galbraith,  Leasureville;  Miss  Clingin,  New- 
Castle;  Mr.  Thompson,  New  Bedford  ;  J.  (j. 
Allison,  Fleeger  ;  W.  B.  Campbell,  Coulters- 
ville  :  J.  G.  Wilson,  Prospect.  Old  students 
who  are  back  to  finish  up  :  Miss  Purvis,  Mr. 
McCormick,  W.  H.  King. 

EXCHANGE.S. 

The  Washi/igton-Jeffersonian  contains  an 
e.xcellent  article  on  "reading  the  newspaper." 

The  Vtdette,  Irom  CL'U'erack,  N.  Y.,  makes 
its  first  visit  to  us  this  month.  It  contains 
nuich  interesting  matter  arranged  in  a  neat 
and  pleasing  form. 

The  system  of  grading  is  receiving  an  e.xtra 
amount  of  attention  at  present.  The  majority 
of  our  exchanges  present  argimients  against 
the  system.  The  Pharetra,  however,  imjjar- 
tially  gives  both  sides  a  hearing. 

The  University  Moiitlily  contains,  amf)ng 
other  interesting  matter,  a  good  article  on 
mind  culture.  In  this  article  the  oft  forgotten 
distinction  between  mere  memory  training 
and  the  culture  of  the  intellect  is  clearlv  set 
forth. 

The  last  number  of  the  Censor  contains  the 
announcement  ol  its  inability  to  enter  on 
another  volume,  owing  to  financial  embarrass- 
ment. We  hope  that  ere  this  the  difficutly 
may  have  been  overcome,  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  visit  us. 

The  Acaniedian,  taking  offense  at  a  criticism 
in  the  Gene\'a  Cabinet,  devotes  half  a  column 
to  ridicule  and  abuse  of  that  paper;  its  lan- 
guage is,  to  say  the  least,  unparliamentary 
and  uncourteous.  Although  the  criticism  may 
have  been  too  severe,  still,  the  Acamedian  is 
unjustifiable  in  its  attack,  not  only  on  the 
Cabinet,  but  also  on  the  college  represented 
by  it.  It  IS  also  in  direct  violation  of  that 
spirit  of  journalism  which  recognizes  criticism 
as  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  success. 
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Prof.  Loisette's 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY  AND  TRAINING  METHOD 

In  spite  of  adnlterjitHd  imitations  whicti  miss  the 
theory,  and  practical  results  of  the  OriKinal,  in  spite  of 
the  Erossest  misrepresentations  by  envious  would-be 
competitors,  and  in  spitoof  "base  attempts  to  rob"  him 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  (all  of  which  demonstrate  the 
undoubted  superiority  and  popularity  of  his  teaching). 
Prof.  Loisette's  Art  i.f  Never  f'orgi-tting  is  recognized 
to-day  in  both  Hemispheres  as  marking  an  Epoch  in 
Memory  Culture.  Jlis  Prospectus  (sent  post  free)  givea 
opinionsof  people  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  who  have  act- 
ually studied  his  System  by  correspondence,  showing 
that  his  System  is  uxed  onlii  U'hUe  being  studied,  not 
aftcrwariix;  that  tiim  bunk  can  be  learned  in  a  ningle 
reading,  nnvit-n-n  n'li  rimr  enred,  tl-f.  For  Prospectus, 
Terras  and  Test  imonials  address 
Prof.  A.  LOlSiiTTE,  237  Filth  Avenue,  H.Y 
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LIFE'S  MIRAGE. 


[WRITTEN  FOR  THE  HOLC.\D.J 

We  gaze  into  the  future  with  an  eye 
Of  sweet  expectancy,  hoping  that  years 

Hold  for  us  untold  pleasures  such  as  lie 
In  Fancy's  realm— all  sunshine  and  no  tears. 

And  Hope,  the  soul's  sweet  sister,  whispers  low 
Of  how  the  coming  years  are  fraught  with  joy. 

I'liburdened  by  the  weight  of  coming  woe, 
And  filled  with  happiness  without  alloy. 

Far  out  upon  the  sea  the  sailor  boy 

■Vearns  for  a  happy  circle  hid  away 
Among  New  England's  hills,  his  dearest  joy. 

The  hope  that  brightens  and  beguiles  delay. 

The  brilliant  beauties  of  the  autumn  scene 

Are  present  ever  to  his  eager  eye. 
Mingled  of  crimson,  russet,  gold  and  green, 

Yielding  the  voice  prophetic— all  must  die  ! 

He  sees  his  mother  stand  with  open  arms. 

To  kiss  her  benediction  on  his  brow, 
As  if  to  shield  him  from  all  rude  alarms 

She  almost  seems  to  hover  near  him  now. 

At  home  once  more  !  The  very  air  grows  bright 
With  quickened  memories  of  hours  gone  by. 

When  all  were  gathered  round  the  glowing  light 
That  burned  upon  the  hearthstone,  bright  and  high. 

The  scene  has  changed— his  vision  was  a  dream. 

Home  joys  had  fled  e'en  as  a  story  told. 
His  honored  father  has  crossed  Jordan's  stream, 

His  gentle  mother  sleeps  beneath  the  mold. 

And  such  is  life.  The  aged  man  will  tell 
How  short  the  time  has  seemed  since  be  was  young 

And  full  of  vigor;  how  high  hopes  would  swell. 
And  o'er  the  future  years  bright  visions  fiung. 

And  are  we  gliding  down  the  stream  of  Time, 
Reaching  for  baubles  strewn  along  the  shore, 

Turning  a  closed  ear  to  the  voice  .sublime 
That  tells  of  perfect  rest  forever  more ':' 

Our  memories  are  immortal ;  let  us  aim 
To  fill  them  with  earth's  rarest,  purest  lore; 

Seeking  for  mental  goU;  that  ne'er  grows  dim, 
But  glows  with  increased  lustre  evermore  ! 
Canton,  O.  —Olive  Swart.s, 
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HISTORY  AND  GOD. 


It  was  a  scene  in  the  metropolis  of  France 
—  "svinny  France,"  it  has  been  called — 
but  that  day  there  was  no  sunshine.  There 
was  gloom  resting  on  the  broad  and  usually 
smiling  countenance  of  heaven.  There  was 
gloom  veiling  the  chaste  and  roseate  beauties 
of  the  morning.  There  was  a  deeper,  dead- 
lier gloom-cloud  hanging  around  the  spirit — 
shrouding,  like  a  death  pall,  the  heart  of  al- 
most every  metrojjolitan. « 

Enough  was  discernible  in  the  moving- 
laces  of  the  thronging  multitude  to  indicate 
that  they  had  gazed  on  scenes  of  blood  till 
every  feeling  of  humanity  had  frozen  and 
stiffened!  The  horrors  of  revolution  had 
congealed  that  natural  and  spontaneous  flow 
ot  kindness  and  affection  which  God  starts  in 
every  rational  creature  at  its  birth.  There 
was  something  in  the  strange  grimaces  and 
shouts  of  the  maddened  populace,  as  they 
dragged  out  victim  after  victim  to  the  fatal 
guillotine  and  saw  them  die,  or,  as  they  crept 
stealthily  to  their  secret  garrets,  and  trembled 
lest  their  names  would  head  the  death-list  of 
the  coming  day — something  that  spoke 
plainer  and  louder  than  words,  and  talked  of 
the  withering  effects  of  ci\'il  war  u[)on  the 
human  heart. 

Hark!  What's  that.  Those  startling  yells 
of  seeming  triumi^h  that  the  breeze  wafts  from 
the  Tuillerie.s — what  are  they?  Half  human 
— half  demon!  The)-  seem  like  the  toneless 
voices  of  mortals  w  hom  scenes  of  horror  hath 
made  devils  of,  and  who  are  just  merging 
back  into  the  semblance  of  humanity  again! 
Ha!  in  their  wild  clutch  they  are  earn ying an- 
other victim.  A  man  ?  Yes,  he  wears  the 
form;  and  yet,  if  that  hideous  face  tells  any- 
thing, it  tells  that,  for  a  long  time,  within  that 
human  form  a  fiend  has  made  its  habitation 
and  looked  out  through  its  jjortals!  See  how 
he  curses  and  writhes  and  shrieks,  as  they 
drag   him  to  the  place  of  execution! — the 


Place de  la  Revolution.  The  executioner  tears 
a  bandage  from  the  victim's  fractured  jaw. 
Hot  blood  gushes  forth  and  sprinkles  the  gar- 
ments of  the  by-standers.  His  face  drops  up- 
on his  breast.  One  loud,  horrifying  shriek 
of  agony  that  pierces  heaven,  is  answered  by 
the  hisses  and  execrations  of  the  whole  multi- 
tude, and  with  the  falling  death-axe  that 
crime-darkened  spirit  is  wandering  to  the 
judgment-bar  of  the  Almighty.  A  poor 
peasant  approaching  the  mangled  and  still 
quivering  form  exclaims:  ^'Oui,  Robespierre! 
Voila  tin  Dieu. "  "  Yes,  Roliespierre  !  There  is 
a  God." 

Yes,  that  was  the  corpse  of  Robespeirre, 
the  imperator,  for  a  time,  in  that  dark  drama. 
That  scene  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  '  'Reign 
of  Terror. ' '  A  sword,  swung  by  the  frenzied 
hand  of  Anarchy,  had,  for  a  time,  been  waving 
over  France — plucked  again  and  again  from  i 
the  nation's  own  bosom — dripping  with  the lile-  f 
blood  of  her  youth  and  beauty — reeking  with  \ 
the  gray  haired  murders  of  her  fathers  and 
mothers,  1,200,000  human  forms  bent  beneath 
the  death-stroke  01  the  fatal  guillotine.  Louis 
Capet  had  been  dethroned,  and,  with  his 
sweet  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  cruelly  con- 
demned and  executed.  Monarchy,  indeed, 
had  fallen,  but  in  its  place  a  power  had  arisen 
worse,  a  thousand  times,  than  earth's  worst 
tyrannies.  Heaven  daring  impiety  had 
crowned  a  reckless  and  degraded  female,  and 
worshipped  her  as  the  "Goddess  of  Reason." 
Goddess  of  Reason !  Aye,  there  was  a  feast 
of  Reason !  There  was  a  feast  of  boastful,  glor- 
ious, immortal.  Gospel-rejecting,  God-reviling 
human  reason;  and  yet  with  a  more  irrational 
and  stupid  piece  of  mulish  mockery  this  old 
earth  never  was  disgraced!  The  hideous 
doctrine  had  been  enunciated,  "A  Deity  is 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  order  of  crystalliza- 
tion." A  tragedian  at  a  church,  on  whose 
tombstones  he  had  read,  "Fear  not  for  death 
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is  an  eternal  sleep,"  carrying  this  thing-  to 
tlie  farthest  stretch  of  profanity,  stood  up  anti 
said,  "(iod!  if  you  exist,  why  do  you  not 
avenge  your  injured  name  ?  I  bid  you  defiance. 
You  dare  not  launch  your  thunders!  Ha! 
you  see  he  remains  silent.  Who  believes, 
after  this,  there's  such  a  thing  as  a  Deity?" 

That  wild  and  profane  taunt  had  been  an- 
swered. The  slumbering  \engeance  of  the 
Omnipresent  had  been  flung  back  upon  a 
guilty  people.  Israel's  sweet  singer  had 
sung  centuries  prior  to  these  scenes  in  regard 
to  just  such  infidels,  "Their  sword  shall 
pierce  their  own  heiirt. "  And  it  did.  Leader 
after  leader — the  first  and  secontl  triumvirates — 
Marat,  Danton — one  after  another  had  fallen 
in  their  own  mad  broils;  and  at  the  scaffold  of 
the  last  tyrant,  that  man  stood  up  and  said, 
"Out,  Robespierre  '  Voila  un  DieiiT'  Yes,  there 
is  a  power  higher  than  the  will  of  monarchs, 
stronger  than  the  might  of  warriors,  that  rules 
and  guides  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations! 
There  was  a  fact  that  France  denied.  It  cost 
a  million  of  her  sons  to  learn  it.  But  she  did 
learn  it.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  has  yet  to  be 
taught  the  world's  historians — there  is  a  God 
in  history.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  histories 
have  been  written  of  events  as  though  they 
formed  a  kind  of  moving  automata,  depend- 
ent on  no  controling  cause  beyond  their  own 
action.  What  would  )-ou  think  of  a  man  de- 
scribing the  wonderful  powers  of  the  human 
hand?  "There  is  a  hand,  which,  when  it 
grasps  the  sword,  nations  tremble  for  the  im- 
pending .stroke.     When  it  is  held  aloft  in  de- 
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bate  or  war  the  mightiest  results  depend  upon 
its  fall."  But  in  describing  that  hand  he 
came  no  farther  back  than  the  elbow.  He 
forgot  that  back  of  that  hand,  moving  that 
arm,  giving  that  hand  all  its  power  for  deeds 
of  heroism  or  noble  daring,  there  is  a  soul. 

Well,  just  that  silly  thing  has  been  done  b)' 
historians.  They  have  forgotten  that  back 
of  circumstances  and  events — back  of  ordin- 
ary antecedents,  there  is  an  immediate  power 
that  "moves  the  hand  that  moves  the  world." 
They  forgot  that  God  is  the  soul  of  history. 
Yes!  TheSi)irit  of  Jehovah  is  still  moving  on 
the  waters  of  time.  His  hand  yet  drives  every 
ship  of  State  that's  driven.  And  it  requires  no 
supernatural  \'ision,  in  tracing  histories  of 
all  nations  Irom  the  beginning  of  national  exist- 
ence, to  see  that  He  has  been  driving  them  to 
a  converging  point.  Distorted,  and  warjjed, 
and  mangled  as  events  do  seem,  you  can 
see  an  invisible  and  yet  fearfully  propulsive 
power  moving  them,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle, 
directly  towards  the  culminating  point.  And 
the  shakings  so  \'isible  in  the  nations  at  the 
present  day  indicate  that  it  is  not  far  distant. 
And  what  is  that  point  !  Why,  it's  a  time  in 
history  when  the  constitutions  of  nations  shall 
be  based  upon  eternal  Bible  jjrinciples!  When 
the  host  trampled  banner  of  liberty  shall  flap 
higher  than  the  dark  flag  of  oppression. 
When  man  shall  stand  as  God  made  him  to 
stand — free,  unshackled,  beneath  the  breeze- 
fluttered  pennant  of  the  free! 

•S.  N.  Moore. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 

Nearly  all    living  creatures  have  their     works  ;    or,  maybe,  some  solitary  hillside 
playgrounds.     Even  nature  seems  to  have     where  there  are  only 
reserved  these  for  herself.   Sometimes,  per-  -Rocks  and  lonely  iiower  leas, 

haps,  a  lonely  valley,  hidden  from  the  sight  piay,<ronnds  or  the  mountain  hreexe," 

of  man,  but  adorned  with  all  her  beautiful        As  man  is  the  highest  type  of  all  mere 
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animal  life,  so  his  play,a;roLinds  have  the 
greatest  significance.  Each  one  of  us  can 
look  back  to  a  playground.  In  some  of 
our  minds  there  arises  the  picture  of  grassy 
meadows.  We  see  again  the  wild  flowers 
dotted  far  and  wide,  and  seem  to  hear  the 
whispers  of  the  long  grasses  as  they  bend 
with  the  passing  breeze.  Others  of  us  see 
a  long  stretch  of  sand  and  remember  how 
the  waves  came  dashing  in  as  old  ocean  re- 
claimed for  his  own  again  our  sunny  play- 
ground with  its  forts  and  castles.  Others  of 
us  again  made  our  playground  beside  some 
mountain  stream,  a  flat  stone  by  its  side 
formed  a  resting  place,  and  there  we  built 
miniature  lakes,  tall  ferns  overshadowed 
their  banks,  and  water-wheels  of  sticks  and 
leaves  echoed  the  songs  of  the  birds. 

As  we  grew  older  oiu-  playgrounds  have 
had  less  of  a  material  character.  Our  men- 
tal faculties,  as  they  have  been  aroused, 
have  demanded  their  playgrounds,  and  very 


often  have  usurped  our  material  ones.  A 
book  may  become  our  playground,  or  per- 
haps wc  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away 
on  some  visionary  scheme  of  happiness. 
Our  playgrounds  thus  become  somewhat 
indicative  of  our  true  character  and  natural 
inclination.  Where  do  our  thoughts  fly 
when  free  from  restraint  ?  There  we  find 
our  mental  playground.  Our  thoughts  may 
return  to  our  daily  work,  and  in  that  case 
we  find  in  it  our  playground.  To  the  great 
mind  it  is  a  delight  to  ponder  over  the 
thoughts  of  other  great  minds  ;  to  the  ar- 
tist, to  visit  new  scenes,  or  to  meet  some 
other  artist;  to  the  naturalist,  to  wander  up 
and  down  the  hills  listening  to  the  songs  of 
birds  and  watching  the  busy  squirrels"  As 
in  childhood  we  wandered  from  one  play- 
ground to  another,  so  we  do  in  later  years. 
The  ocean  of  memory  comes  dashing  over 
them  as  we  leave,  and  there  is  left  onl}'  a 
beautiful  memory.  '92. 


ABBOTSFURL)  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.S. 


An  author  and  his  surroundings,  ■  like  a 
landscape  ]3ainting  and  its  .  background,  are 
inseparable.  The  mind  naturally  associates 
the  author  with  the  man  ;  his  writings  with 
the  incidents  of  his  life  and  place  of  residence. 

When  Shakespeare  is  mentioned,  one's 
mind  recurs  at  once  to  .Strattord-on-Avon,  the 
humble  birthplace  of  the  "myriad  minded" 
poet  and  dramatist.  The  name  of  Burns 
recalls,  not  alone  the  illustrious  bard  whose 
songs  have  thrilled  men's  hearts,  but  the 
"Ayrshire  plowman"  as  well,  as  he  hved 
close  to  nature's  vibrating  breast  and  observed 
lier  smile  or  frown  The  meijtion  of  Glad- 
.stone  recalls,  not  so  much  the  "Great  Com- 
moner" who  exercises  more  than  kingly  pre- 
rogative, as  the  "Grand  Old  Man,"  the  idol 
of  society,  as  he  lives  in  the  retirement  of  his 
home  in  Hawarden  Castle. 


With  somewhat  the  same  feeling  one  regards 
those  grand  and  historic  piles,  Abbotsford  and 
Newstead  Abbeys,  places  almost  as  famous  as 
the  authors  that  there  resided — the  enduring 
monuments  of  their  greatness — Abbotsford, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  New- 
stead,  that  of  Lord  Byron. 

These  illustrious  poets  lived  in  the  same  age, 
but  there  is  little  similarity  between  him  who, 
by  his  wierd  verses  and  romance,  was  called 
the  "Wizard  of  the  North,"  and  the  "grand 
Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme,"  who,  by 
the  suddeness  and  splendor  of  his  career,  blazed 
meteor  like  for  a  while,  to  fall  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  darkling  void.  Both  descended 
from  noble  families,  were  reared  in  the  lap  of 
luxury.  But  how  different  that  early  trainnig, 
which  was  to  leave  its  imprint  on  the  charac- 
ter of  each  !    Scott's  ancestors   belonged  to 
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those  "border  families"  which  he,  as  the  min- 
strel of  the  North,  has  forever  rendered  famous. 
Born  of  indulgent  parents  and  amidst  the 
bleak  and  rugged  scenery  of  the  North,  his 
surroundings  were  the  best — such  as  served 
to  keep  pure  his  vivid  imagination  and  to  fire 
his  poetic  genius.  Byron's  ancestors  were 
degenerate,  tainted  by  murder,  debauchery 
and  all  their  attendant  evils.  The  son  of  a 
passionate  sire  and  more  passionate  mother, 
his  education  made  him  the  toy  of  those  vio- 
lent extremes  so  apparent  in  his  character. 
He  was  either  all  love  or  all  hate,  all  joy  or 
all  sorrow,  either  gay  or  cynical,  humble  or 
proud,  sensiti\e  or  apathetic,  benevolent  or 
misanthropic,  either  a  Christian  or  a  sceptic, 
the  friend  of  society  or  its  foe.  Whatever  his 
condition,  the  passion  of  the  hour  swept 
down  upon  him  like  a  mighty  tempest,  and 
the  copious  wellings  of  his  heart  flooded  forth 
good  and  evil  impetuously. 

Scott  and  Byron  lived  on  the  eve  of  a  liter- 
ary revolution.  The  shackles  which  had  fet- 
tered the  poetic  genius  of  their  precursors 
were  about  to  be  broken,  and  the  rules  of 
classic  verse  to  give  way  to  the  dictates  oi  a 
poetic  era.  Their  verses  knew  no  restraints. 
Scott  was  romantic,  and  he  had  painted  other 
ages  with  a  charm  that  will  never  fail.  B\'ron 
has  told  his  tales  with  "thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn."  Scott's  genius  was 
versatile,  and  as  a  biographer,  a  novelist  and 
a  poet  his  fame  ranked  high.  Byron's  genius 
was  uniform,  limited  to  poetry,  and  poetry  of 
a  single  kind.  Scott's  imagination  was  wide, 
and  his  graphic  delineation  of  character  was  as 
varied  as  the  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
Byron's  imagination  was  narrow,  though  lofty, 
and  throughout  his  works  he  has  painted  but 
one  character,  and  that  character  him- 
self, grand,  gloomy,  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. His  writings  are  his  own  joys, 
his  own  sorrows,  his  own  travels,  hardly 
transformed  or  modified.  Scott's  writings  are 
pure,  and  it  might  be   said  of  him    that  he 


"uttered  nothing  base."  Byron's  writings, 
though  abounding  in  passages  of  delicacy  and 
tenderness,  are  by  the  general  judgement  of 
mankind  decidedly  pernicious.  Both  endeav- 
ored to  reform  the  vices  of  men.  Scott  un- 
masks their  faults,  and  that  not  rudely. 
Byron  chastises  them,  and  that  sternly.  .Scott, 
the  sympathetic,  kind  and  benevolent,  was  by 
his  con\'ersational  powers  the  idol  of  society. 
Byron,  the  gloomy,  despairing  and  proud, 
was  his  vices  a  social  lejjer,  a  pariah  so 
despised  that  ladies  left  drawing-rooms  when 
his  presence  was  announced. 

Both  excelled  in  description.  Scott's  strokes 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  Byron's  few  and  bold. 
Scott  is  grand,  Byron  sublime.  Scott's  de- 
scriptions show  a  deep  love  and  reverence  for 
nature.  By  his  power  he  has  clothed  the  hills 
and  braes  of  old  Scotland  with  a  glamour  that 
never  fades.  So  vivid  is  his  portrayal  that 
one  imagines  he  sees  the  scenes  described. 
There  are 

"Tlie  mouutiiins  that  like  giants  staud 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 
Aloft  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock." 

Here,  again,  is  the  verdant  heath,  where 

■'Boon  nature  scatters  far  and  wild 
EiK^h  plant  and  flower,  the  mouQtain'.s  child." 
Byron  gives  to  his  descriptions  the  color  of 
his  character.    He  breathes  his  feelings  into 
verse  as  he  describes  those  wondrous  Alps  : 

".\liove  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  .sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche— the  thunder  bolt  of  snow! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appalls, 
Gather  around  those  sumits  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 
below." 

True,  the  writings  of  these  two  illustrious 
men  are  not  now  as  j^opular  as  once.  Our 
age  is  practical  rather  than  aesthetic.  But  the 
muse  of  poetry  has  written  high  on  the  scroll 
of  her  admirers  the  names  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
and  future  ages  will  revere  them  long  after 
Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbeys  have  fallen 
by  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  time.       C.  S.  M. 
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LANDLORDISM  IN  AMERICA. 


Rome,  once  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  on  the  globe,  fell  by  reason  of  her 
landed  estate.  The  early  Romans  had  their 
public  domain,  of  which  they  were  exceeding- 
ly proud,  and  a  free  farm  lor  everybody.  So 
secure  did  they  feel  that  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Lucinines  could  they  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  land 
question.  Gradually  this  law  providing  to 
every  citizen  a  certain  limit  of  territory  as  his 
own  became  submerged  by  the  higher  and 
wealthier  class  until  all  the  land  was  owned 
by  landlords  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  became 
tenants  and  sla\'es.  Rome  did  not  awake  to 
her  danger  until  the  evil  had  so  firmly  taken 
foothold  that  she  was  powerless  to  reform  it, 
and  thereby  the  empire  became  one  of  mil- 
lionaires and  beggars.  Then  the  common- 
wealth failed  to  prosper.  The  poor,  unvvil- 
Img  to  submit  to  the  treatment  of  their  land- 
lords, took  arms  against  tliem.  "A  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  .stand,"  and  on 
this  fell  the  Roman  empire.  Is  this  the  situa- 
tion of  America  to-day  ?  True,  America  has 
refused  to  avail  herself  of  one  of  the  most 
vita!  ol  the  advantages  she  became  heir  to 
by  virtue  of  her  late  entry  into  the  tamily  of 
nations,  and  to  benefit  by  the  sad  experience 
of  other  nations  in  regard  to  the  land  ques- 
tion. It  is  diffiuclt  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  system  popularly  known  as  land- 
lordism has  gained  footing  on  American  soil, 
or  the  ignorance  of  American  people  in  this 
regard.  America  seems  anxious  only  to  bestow 
her  soil  as  completely  as  possible  out  of  her  hands 
and  to  leave  the  proprietors  of  her  mammoth 
grants  as  irresponsible  as  absolute  nionarchs 
in  the  disposition  of  their  own  possessions. 
Even  now  agriculture,  the  pride  of  America 
as  it  was  of  Rome,  is  seeing  her  conditions 
revolutionized.  The  small  proprietor  is  being 
transformed  into  the  tenant  at  will.  The 
small  holding  passing  away  and  being  suc- 


ceeded by  the  large  estate.  However,  for  we 
may  carry  the  parallel  movement  of  America 
and  Rome,  we  find  the  Americans  no  wiser 
nor  fonder  of  freedom  than  the  fathers  and 
citizens  of  Rome.  And  how  near  to  the 
course  of  Rome  is  America  to-day!  But  as 
has  been  said,  the  Roman  argument  is  not 
a  convincing  one;  year  by  year  the  ghosts  of 
republics,  that  hovered  around  the  cradle 
of  our  nation  with  mute  warnings  of  desaster 
since  we  failed  to  heed  their  example,  have 
gradually  vanished  in  the  light  of  a  better 
knowledge,  that  there  is  very  little  practical 
use  in  endeavoring  to  induce  youthful,  head- 
strong America  to  learn  wisdom  from  ancient 
Rome.  In  a  country  where  population  is 
rapidly  increasing  as  in  America  to-day,  land- 
holders should  increase  proportionately,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  rapidly  on  the  de- 
crease. As  society  develops,  the  large  stock- 
range  is  succeeded  by  the  farm,  the  farm  of 
extensive  cultivation  by  one  of  intensive,  the 
grainfield  by  the  market  garden,  and  the 
market  garden  by  the  city  lot. 

We  might  take  as  an  illustration  of  this  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  land  there  when  in- 
habited by  the  Dutch  was  measured  by  acres 
and  hundreds  of  acres,  now  by  feet  and  inches. 
Then  each  family  owned  its  own  home.  Now 
such  an  ownership  is  a  rare  exception.  The 
lot  once  occupied  by  but  one  family  now  carries 
families  tier  on  tier  ;  where  the  ownership  of 
a  few  acres  once  gave  the  proprietor  opportu- 
nity to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  the  ownership  of  a  few  square  feet  now 
enables  him  to  live  in  luxurious  idleness  on 
the  toil  of  his  tenant.  Thus,  while  the  aver- 
age sized  holding  in  New  York  has  greatly 
decreased,  the  prevalence  of  landlordism  has 
greatly  increased,  and  what  has  taken  place 
in  New  York  is  going  on  along  the  frontier 
of  America  to-day.  If  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  farms  of  America,  we  would 
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find  that  not  one-half  of  the  tillers  own  the  soil 
they  till,  but  they  are  owned  by  men  of  capi- 
tal. The  old  maxim,  "He  who  by  the  plow 
would  thrive,  himself  must  either  hold  or 
drive,"  has  all  been  changed,  for  the  growing- 
class  of  farmers  live  in  cities  and  never  touch 
the  handles  of  a  plow.  Indeed,  such  Ameri- 
can farmers  can  be  traced  to  their  homes  in 
London  and  Paris,  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  estates.  That  the  larmers  who  really 
own  farms  and  enjoy  free  life  are  in  the 
minority  needs  no  census  table  to  prove.  As 
a  people,  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 
We  ha\'e  now  practically  reached  the  limit  of 
our  public  domain,  and  whether  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  or  in  the  western,  in  the^first  cen- 
tury or  in  the  twentieth,  on  the  earth  or  on 
the  moon,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  own- 
ership of  land  must  tend  to  concentrate,  and 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  people  to 
become  tributary  to  the  rest.  As  this  con- 
centration increases,  the  \  alue  of  land  increas- 
es, and  it  becomes  much  harder  to  purchase. 
The  landless  as  compared  with  the  landed 
must  steadily  increase.  Is  there  not  practical 
comparison  in  anything  Roman  with  anything 
American  ?  Did  not  the  wealthier  class  in 
Italy  discriminate  most  unfairly  against  the 
poorer  classes  in  regard  to  taxes  ?  Is  not  the 
small  farmer  of  the  United  States  to-day  taxed 
far  more  highly  than  the  rich  landholder? 
Were  not  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  powers  of  the  Roman  government 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
land  holders  and  money  lenders,  as  is  the  case 
in  our  land  to-day  ?    Was   not  the  ultimate 


power  of  making  laws  and  changing  consti- 
tutions for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  people,  as  the  same  power  is  in  our 
hands  to-day  ?  If  it  was  this  that  destroyed 
Roman  civilization,  is  it  not  this  that  must 
destroy  our  modern  civilization  ?  For  what 
happened  in  Rome  and  what  came  to  pass 
even  in  Great  Brittian  has  begun  here.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  America  as  it  was  in 
Rome  or  is  in  Great  Britian.  It  is  not  changed 
by  the  crossing  of  an  ocean,  and  social  laws 
do  not  vary  with  the  meridians  of  longitude, 
nor  are  they  suspended  by  written  constitu- 
tions. Indeed,  if  American  landlordism  differs 
in  anything  from  the  worst  Irish  landlordism, 
it  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  its  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation is  not  yet  so  great.  Therefore,  if  it  was 
this  that  brought  such  misery  upon  our 
mother  countries,  shall  it  not  more  speedily 
bring  greater  evils  upon  ours  ?  For  our  life 
is  faster,  and  obstacles  to  industrial  changes 
weaker.  Unless  these  laws  be  changed  and 
our  Government  lay  the  ax  at  the  root  of 
all  our  social  difficulties  (for  there  lies  social 
crmie),  our  Republic  shall  surely  fall  as  Rome 
has  fallen.  Yes,  our  nation  has  omitted  to 
apply  the  most  important  of  all  social  adjust- 
ments, the  most  fundamental  of  all  human 
relations,  the  principal  enunciated  at  the 
Declaration  of  independence:  "That  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights."  Until  this  truth  is  regarded,  our 
Republic  is  as  a  house  built  upon  the  sand, 
and  our  civilization  must  breed  its  own  de- 
struction. Will  W.  Campbell. 


THESEUS. 


Mythology  had  not  yet  bowed  to  history 
when  the  hero  of  Attica  was  born.  The  cri- 
terion of  ancient  civilization  was  not  a  self- 
goverened  state.  The  land  destined  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  rising  power  in  the  East  na- 


ture had  fortified  most  rarelullv.    On  the  first 
ot  her  three  boundaries   mountain  barriers 
stood;  sleepless  sentinels.    The  others,  Aege- 
an breakers  guarded  with  ceaseless  vigils. 
Hillside  and  valley  were  covered  with  the 
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olive,  symbol  of  peace  in  all  ages,  while  the 
]ieople  were  climbing  rapidly  the  heights  of 
civilization.  But  over  all  these  gifts  of  nature 
hung  the  curse  of  man's  neglect. 

Years  before,  by  fault  of  ancestors,  a  fearful 
beast,  once  harmless,  but  permitted  life,  had 
come  to  be  a  devouring  demon.  To  satisfy 
his  avaricious  appetite  the  yearly  tribute  of 
Attica  must  be  paid  with  seven  of  her  strong- 
est sons  and  seven  of  her  fairest  daughters. 
Each  revolution  of  the  earth  brought  grief  to 
new  households.  Each  year  beheld  the  gates 
of  Athens  open  and  saw  the  little  band  of  \-ic- 
tims  go  forth  to  a  fearful  doom. 

How  often  this  human  tax  was  paid  we 
know  not.  At  length  he  who  was  to  stay  the 
beast  and  free  the  land  from  servitude  became 
a  man.  Of  his  own  free  will,  leaving  home 
and  father,  he  oftered  himself  a  morsel  for  the 
tiend,  determined  to  rid  his  people  of  their 
terror,  and  was  successful.  The  strong  blows 
of  his  well  wielded  sword  stretched  harmless 
at  his  feet  the  monster  he  had  come  to  feed. 
Attica  was  free  ;  the  monster  was  slain.  Joy 
and  gladness  reigned  supreme  ;  happiness 
beamed  on  every  countenance  at  the  glorious 
tidings.  And,  while  the  name  oi  Attica  was 
known,  the  name  of  Theseus  was  honored. 

Cycles  of  time  had  since  accumulated,  wit- 
nessing the  rise  and  fall  of  mighty  nations, 
when  a  people,  almost  the  antipodes  of  the 
Athenians,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  re- 
])ublic.  Colonies,  at  first  dependent,  grow  to 
be  independent  nations.  Villages  develop 
into  cities.  Mighty  forests  bow  before  the  a.x 
of  the  pioneer.  Fertile  acres  yeild  willingly 
the  treasures  slumbering  in  their  care  for  cen- 
turies. All  seems  prosperity.  Future  great- 
ness seems  already  realized.  The  United  States 
of  future  ages,  the  United  States  of  past  years 
a  thousand  fold  magnified.  But  under  all  their 
glamour  of  national  vigor  which  at  first  appears, 
a  careful  research  reveals  the  presence  of  na- 
tional disease,  discovers  national  evil.  Then 
the  truth  stands  forth  in  characters  of  blinding- 


brightness.  America  is  under  tribute  too 
heavy  to  be  jjaid. 

Not  seven  of  her  youths,  but  ten  thousand 
times  so  many  is  the  payment  she  must  yearly 
make.  Each  cycle  of  the  globe  an  army  of  citi- 
zens go  in  at  the  castle  gates  of  the  inexorable 
master.  Each  year  she  must  see  the  yawn- 
ing tomb  receive  their  bodies  and  listen  to  the 
creaking  gates  of  hell  as  .Satan  throws  open 
wide  the  entrance  to  his  domain  and  welcomes 
in,  with  demoniac  joy,  the  annual  supply  of 
souls  gathered  in  by  his  agent.  Drink.  No 
day  can  dawn  but  new  homes  are  devastated, 
fresh  crimes  committed,  humanitv  outraged, 
anew,  and  souls  of  men  once  pure  forever 
damned. 

Say  not  the  monster,  whose  hunger  can 
only  be  appeased  by  such  and  so  much  food, 
is  harmless.  Looking  at  his  nature  methinks 
the  modern  minotaur  will  not  but  die  in  a 
most  furious  struggle,  and  the  modern  The- 
seus must  equip  himself  for  the  battle  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  Herculean  .strength  of  a 
united  people,  the  sword  of  popular  suffrage, 
sharpened  at  the  forge  of  educated  public  sen- 
timent and  wielded  by  the  good  right  arm  of 
constitutional  law,  alone  can  conquer.  A  The- 
seus such  as  this  alone  can  free  the  doomed. 

But  can  we  boast  of  such  a  myriad  minded 
hero!  We  believe  him  already  a  youth.  Day 
by  day  brings  evidence  of  his  progress  in 
strength  and  prowess.  The  deep  breathed 
mutterings  of  the  foe  indicate  his  own  fore- 
bodings of  the  final  combat.  Pul]:)it,  press 
and  rostrum  emphatically  proclaim  the  rise  of 
his  power,  while  the  prayers  and  tears  of  be- 
reaved thousands  hasten  on  the  day  of  conflict. 

The  power  to  be  overthrown  is  great,  but 
the  time  when  America's  Theseus  can  meet 
and  slay  America's  greatest  foe,  each  indi- 
vidual must  help  determine. 

When  at  last  the  morn  of  victory  dawns, 
the  battle  is  fought  and  won,  and  the  oppressor 
slain,  a  great  nation  will  lay  at  the  conqueror's 
feet  the  plaudits  of  an  emancipated  people. 
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The  history  of  past  victories  for  the  right 
will  be  neglected  for  the  record  of  new  tri- 
umphs over  wrong.  And  as  the  host,  re- 
deemed from  the  Stygian  shores,  marches  into 
eternal  bliss,  a  world  will  echo  and  re-echo 
heaven's  blessing  upon  the  redeemer  of  en- 
thralled humanity. 

When  the  name  and  fame  of  Theseus  of 
mythology  shall  have  faded  forever  from  the 
minds  of  men,  and  have  buried  themselves 
deep  in  the  fogs  of  the  myths  from  which 


they  sprung,  the  glory  of  the  true  deliverer 
of  his  fellow-men  from  death  will  continue 
on  forever,  made  bright  and  ineffaceable  by 
the  munificent  smile  of  an  approving  God. 

His  name,  interwoven  with  the  name  of  him 
who  abolished  human  slavery  in  a  less  horrid 
form,  shall  be  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
human  heart.  The  greatness  of  his  deeds  will 
be  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  his  praises  sung 
by  the  united  human  race  until  time  shall  have 
merged  into  eternity.  W.  A.  L. 


"YOU  IN  YOUR  CORNER,  I  IN  MINE." 


All  living  unity  implies  diversity,  and  just 
in  proportion  to  the  elevated  type  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  unity  will  be  the  variety  of  the 
elements  it  comprehends.  The  higher  the 
plane  of  action,  the  more  intricate  becomes 
the  design.  In  the  desert  each  grain  of  sand 
is  exactly  like  its  brother  jjarticle,  and  there- 
fore is  no  organic  whole. 

All  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  world  is  the 
result  of  the  correlation  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
of  sea  and  land,  of  mountains  and  plains.  All 
social  unity  springs  out  of  the  differences  be- 
tween man  and  woman,  parent  and  child ;  men 
of  thought  and  men  of  action;  the  men  who 
produce  and  the  men  who  consume. 

No  number  of  stones,  however  deftly  chis- 
eled, would  of  themselves  constitute  a  great 
cathedral.  No  number  of  repetitions  of  the 
same  musical  sound  would  generate  music. 
And  always  where  the  most  perfect  unity  is 
effected  it  is  the  result  of  the  greatest  variety 
and  complexity  of  parts. 

This  law  holds  good  in  all  known  forms  of 
matter, — through  all  varieties  of  vegetable, 
animal  and  social  organisms,  and  is  most 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  the  com- 
mingling of  the  varied  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  men. 

No  number  of  individuals  of  the  same 
temperament  would  constitute  such  a  chang- 
ing, restless,  busy  world  as  we  know  ours  to 
be;  and  for  that  reason — lest  in  such  a  great 
universe  there  be  continual  jostling  and  quar- 


reling— you  must  be  in  your  corner  and  I  in 
mine.  And  thus  in  one  great  whole  we  have 
many  component  parts.  In  unity  we  have 
diversity. 

Before  the  mass  of  stone  becomes  the  cath- 
edral, time  must  be  spent  and  labor  expended. 
The  architect  must  sketch  the  plan,  the  mason 
lay  the  foundation,  chisel  the  flinty  rock  into 
shapely  forms,  rear  the  polished  columns  and 
lay  the  architrave  before  his  task  is  done  and 
the  whole  cathedral  becomes  one  dream  of 
beauty.  In  music  we  must  have  not  one  tone 
only,  but  many.  Here  a  harmony,  there  a 
seeming  discord.  Now  soft  as  the  breath  of  a 
maiden's  ki.ss,  again  powerful  as  the  blast  of 
a  hurricane,  until  all  the  tones  blend  them- 
selves into  one  grand,  melodious  symphony. 

It  takes  man — "the  riddle,  jest  and  wonder 
of  the  world" — to  make  a  complete  world  of 
this  terrestrial  orb.  There  is  not  one  man  to 
spare  from  all  the  teeming  millions;  each  has 
a  task  awaiting  him.  We  are  born  for  a  des- 
tiny higher  than  that  of  earth  alone.  No  man 
has  yet  been  born  whose  work  was  not  born 
with  him;  and  when  he  fits  himself  for  it  the 
work  will  present  itself 

We,  as  students,  have  not  reached  our  cor- 
ner; but  it  awaits  us,  and  we  cannot  be  too 
well  prepared  for  filling  it.  Until  we  gain  it 
our  grand  business  is  not  to  attempt  to  see 
what  lies  dimly  in  the  di.stance,  but  to  do  what 
alreadv  is  at  hand. 
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Michael  Angelo  will  paint  no  more.  Soon 
the  brush  of  Munkaczy  will  tint  the  canvass 
for  the  last  time.  The  world  must  have  paint- 
ers. Their  corners  await  you.  Talmage  and 
.Spurgeon  will  not  always  sow  the  good  seed, 
and  the  corners  they  have  filled  will  await 
occupants. 

Already  the  step  of  the  "(irand  Old  Man" 
grows  feeble  in  the  halls  of  England's  Parlia- 
ment. Time  has  marked  with  no  gentle  touch 
the  brow  of  America's  great  statesman.  Soon 
their  empty  corners  will  reproach  you. 

Not  every  corner  glistens  with  earth's  glory; 
some  are  dark,  obscure  and  sad  ;  but  they 
must  be  filled,  and  you  and  I  must  fill  them. 
-Someone  will  seize  Munkaczy 's  falling  brush 
and  follow  in  the  foot-prints  of  Angelo.  The 
dust  of  oblivion  must  not  settle  on  the  Bible 
whose  leaves  were  turned  by  Talmage  and 
Spurgeon.  Already  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
land's and  America's  sons  crowd  upon  the 
tottering  forms  and  faltering  footsteps  of  their 
aging  champions. 

While  some  may  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, some  must  hold  the  check-rein  and  follow 
the  plow  ;  while  some  may  hold  the  palette 
and  guide  the  brush  that  paints,  not  for  one 
kingdom  or  generation,  but  for  all  nations  in 
time  to  come,  others  must  daub  the  walls  of 
the  peasant's  hut;  while  the  elocjuence  of  some 
may  charm  the  civilized  world,  others  must 
bear  the  highest  commission  ever  granted  to 
man  into  Africa's  jvmgles  and  midst  Green- 
land's snows. 

Your  corner  may  be  small  and  dark  and 
gloomy,  but  your  existence  is  neither  object- 
less nor  in  vain.  You  and  I  are  the  necessary 
links  in  the  great  chain  of  e\'ents  from  Eden's 
];aradise  to   the  unseen  portals  of  eternity. 

Then,  as  if  by  the  magic  of  the  enchanter's 
wand,  the  darkest  shadows  are  transformed 
into  beams  of  glory,  the  deepest  woes  into 
thrills  of  ioy.  as  we  remember  that  not  even 
the  angel  Gabriel  himself  could  fill  vour  corner 
or  occupy  mine. 

And  do  you  think  that  the  world  that 
has  been  awed  into  silence  by  the 
gloriously  blended  tints  of  Raphael,  Angelo 
and  Munkaczy,  thrilled  by  the  burning  elo- 
quence of  Talmage  and  Spurgeon,  delighted 
by  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  Whittier  and 
Longfellow,  edified  by  the  wisdom  of  Steven- 
son and  Edison,  will  honor  you  for  deeds  less 
worthy  ?    It  may  endure,  but  it  will  not  bless. 


Never  since  the  first  stroke  of  Clio's  pen  has 
the  world  demanded  so  much  of  men  as  it 
does  to-day.  No  slipshod,  careless  work  will 
suffice  now.  The  world  expects  to  see  your 
corner  and  mine  filled  with  skilled,  devoted 
men  and  women,  active  and  energetic,  honest 
and  trustworthy.  It  asks  no  more  and  will 
be  satisfied  with  no  less. 

Far  away,  beyond  Atlantic's  eastern  shore, 
a  cozy,  antiquated  village  nestles  among  the 
hills.  Its  appearance  is  anything  but  pre- 
possessing, yet  the  palaces  of  earth's  great 
ones  owe  much  to  this  secluded  spot.  If  we 
were  to  enter  one  of  the  more  pretentious 
buildings,  we  might  see  a  number  of  men  busi- 
ly engaged  in  weaving  different  yarns  and 
threads  into  a  large  curtain,  itself  seeming  but 
a  tangled  mass.  As  each  plies  with  deft 
fingers  the  brilliant  threads,  we  observe  that 
each  has  a  separate  task  to  perform.  There 
we  see  the  soft  white  light  of  a  silver  thread, 
here  the  glow  of  a  scarlet  yarn;  there  the 
yellow  gleam  of  the  golden  skein,  here  the 
sable  hue  of  the  silken  warp.  Many  ignorant 
laborers  under  the  guidance  of  one  sicilled 
master.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  they 
toil  away,  never  seeing  the  beauty  of  their 
work.  They  view  but  the  tangled  ends,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  lies  on  the  other  side. 
Yet  from  those  dingv  rooms  come  the  tapes- 
tries that  adorn  the  homes  of  kings. 

There  are  more  blind  wea\'ers  than  those  of 
the  tapestry  halls.  There  is  another,  larger, 
grander  curtain  than  those  trifles  on  which 
men  spend  their  hoarded  gold.  That  in- 
describable, phantom  like,  mystical  veil  that 
forever  hangs  before  us,  x'aguely  separating 
the  seen  from  the  unseen,  time  from  eternit)'. 
Before  this  veil  you  and  I  must  take  our 
places,  slowly  weaving  our  allotted  corner  in 
the  infinite  picture,  blending  the  woof  of 
pleasure  and  the  warp  of  pain.  .Slowly  we 
labor  on,  sometimes  with  a  light  heart,  often 
with  a  heavy  one.  Weeping  in  the  shadow, 
laughing  in  the  sunlight.  Here  we  only  see 
the  tangled  ends,  but  somtime  the  curtain 
shall  be  lifted  for  us,  and  we  shall  pass  from 
darkness  into  light.  Then  [jerhaps  we  may 
be  allowed  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  complete 
picture  from  the  other  side.  And  when  this 
curtain  leaves  the  loom,  when  all  the  weavers 
shall  assemble  before  the  great  white  throne, 
when  time  shall  end  and  eternity  begin,  mav 
you  be  in  yoiu' corner,  I  in  mine.      A.  L.  R. 
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MAY,  1890. 

The  college  authorities  have  lately  ijur- 
chased  fire  escapes  for  both  the  college  build- 
ing and  the  dormitory.  This  was  doubtless  a 
wise  investment.  To  provide  for  the  safety 
of  persons  who  might  be  within  in  case  of  a 
fire  is  certainly  right.  Hundreds  of  lives  de- 
stroyed by  fire  could  have  been  saved  by  such 
escapes.  But  while  we  strongly  approve  the 
action  in  providing  these  escapes,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  a  fire  will  never  require  them  to  be 
used,  either  at  the  college  or  the  dormitory. 


The  lecture,  "Three  Days  in  Salt  Lake 
City,"  delivered  here  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  May 
1st,  was  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It 
is  a  detailed  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
while  stopping  for  three  days  in  the  city  of  the 
Mormons.  It  pictures  life  among  the  Mor- 
mons as  he  beheld  it.  It  was  written  and  de- 
livered in  that  entertaining  style  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  doctor.  As  a  lecture  we 
would  recommend  it  highly,  and  we  hope  that 
in  the  future  many  more  jjersons  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it. 


The  question  of  deepest  interest  to-day  in 
Westminster,  and  we  believe  to  all  the  alumni, 
is  the  one  in  regard  to  reinstating  in  the 
Adelphic  Society,  regardless  of  any  precedent, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  Adelphic  con- 
stitution, the  men  who  almost  two  years  ago 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  society.  These 
men  who  were  once  members  of  the  Adelphic 
Society,  first  tried  in  everv  po.ssible  way  to 
crush  the  society,  tried  to  obtain  permission 
to  establish  a  new  society,  and  in  the  influen- 
tial pajjer,  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  from  time 
to  time,  articles  have  appeared  full  of  intended 
insult  to  students  and  ficulty;  yet  with  all  this, 
before  their  eyes  was  always  written  the  word 
"failure."  But  a  decision  replacing  these 
men  in  the  Adelphic  Society  was  a  surprise  to 
all.  It  threw  the  entire  school  into  an.xiety; 
the  societies  questioned  the  use  of  their  con- 
stitutions, the  reinstated  men  questioned  how 
this  law  was  to  be  enforced,  and  for  aught  we 
know  are  still  questioning.  The  members 
of  the  Adelphic  Society  simply  maintain  the 
privilege  of  receiving  members  in  the  manner 
stipulated  in  their  constitution,  and  believe 
this  nothing  more  than  just.  Standing  on 
this  ibundation  they  have  positively  refused 
to  admit  members  in  any  other  way. 


"Class  spirit"  is  now  beginning  to  show 
itself  more  prominently  in  Westminster.  To 
be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact  one  needs 
but  to  notice  the  harmonious  colors  lately 
adopted  by  two  or  three  of  the  classes  and  to 
listen  attentively  to  the  "sweet,  low"  strains  of 
the  class-yell,  the  effects  of  which  will  thrill 
even  the  most  unsympathetic  soul.  To  be 
present  on  an  occasion  when  class  vies  with 
class,  each  sustaining  its  own  yell,  is  extreme- 
ly inspiring.  Class  sjjirit  is  something  for 
which  Westminster  has  never  had  much  use. 
Socially  it  mattered  little  whether  a  student 
was  a  Senior  or  a  Freshman.  Whatever  his 
class  he  had  the  rights  of  a  student  and  no 
more.    The  .Senior,  because  he  was  such,  did 
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not  demand  that  the  Freshman  should  do 
reverence  to  his  superior  dignity.  They  re- 
garded themselves  as  on  equal  footing.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween college  students  should  be  such.  Class 
spirit  may  be  very  harmless,  or  it  may  be  in- 
jurious to  or  even  frustrate  these  ends.  So  long 
as  it  merely  creates  a  pride  in  the  class,  holds 
it  together  in  the  prosecution  of  its  laudable 
plans,  and  stimulates  a  friendly  ri\'alry  between 
the  different  classes  it  will  be  productive  of 
much  good  by  keeping  things  moving  in  a 
lively,  business  like  manner;  but  whenever  it 
so  degenerates  that  it  leads  the  .Senior  to  look 
down  upon  and  domineer  over  the  Freshman 
it  is  no  longer  commendable,  and  is  the  source 
of  a  strife  disagreeable  to  both  parties.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  does  not  necessarily  nor 
naturally  follow  "class  spirit,"  but  thus  it  cul- 
minates only  when  it  is  allowed  indiscriminate 
sway. 


The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  college 
examinations  should  be  done  away  with  has  of 
late  been  receiving  much  attention  in  the  col- 
lege journals.  It  has  been  discussed  both  pro 
and  con,  but  the  majority  seem  to  favor  no  ex- 
aminations. This  is  a  very  natural  conclusion 
for  the  student  so  often  thus  tortured,  to  reach. 
But  aside  from  all  prejudice  there  are  grave 
objections  to  final  examinations  at  least.  Al- 
though it  may  not  be  true  in  all  cases,  yet  we 
believe  that  in  the  majority  of  studies  they  are 
practically  useless.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  put  the  work  of  a  whole 
term  into  one  brief  examination  paper.  Much 
of  it  must  necessarily  be  omitted.  To  the 
student  such  an  examination  on  the  one  hand 
means  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  not  a  sys- 
tematic, thorough  review,  but  simply  a  '  'stuff- 
ing" or  "filling  in"  process  which  enables  him 
to  put  in  a  good  paper,  but  which  he  forgets 
the  next  day;  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  many 
a  student  who  shrinks  from  such  an  extended 
review  a  plausible  pretext  for  inventing  and 


using  those  "memory  jogging  devices"  which 
have  found  their  ways  into  every  examination  ; 
room.   Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  such 
examinations,  they  certainly  come  far  short  of 
accomplishing  their  intended  mission.   But  all  ;  ' 
examinations  are  not  open  to  such  objections. 
There  is  one  kind  we  favor,  and  it  is  "frequent  '"1 
examinations"  during  the  term,  held  at  the  op-  I 
tion  of  the  professor  and  not  announced  be- 
forehand  to  the  class.   They  can  thus  be  made  ' 
more  comprehensive,  because  of  their  limited   I  * 
extent,  and  the  student,  not  knowing  when  ? 
they  will  occur,  is  likely  to  keep  up  his  review 
so  as  to  be  always  prepared.   If  we  are  opposed  " 
to  final,  we  would  also  oppose  the  abolition  of  P 
all  examinations.    If  the  student  feels  sure  ' 
there  will  be  no  examination,  the  universal  ex-  ' 
perience  is  that  he  will  study  simply  for  the  ' 
recitation  and  will  soon  forget  waht  has  gone 
before.    Frequent  but  brief  examinations  of  ' 
the  kind  we  favored  we  think  would  be  the 
remedy  for  this. 


Who  will  be  first  honor  man,  is  the  oft 
repeated  question  as  senior  vacation  ap- 
proaches. But  the  question  is  soon  an- 
swered and  the  curiosity  and  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  different  persons  has  subsided. 
The  one  who  through  lour  years  has  toiled 
so  faithfully  now  reaps  the  reward.  But 
what  member  of  the  class  will  be  first  man 
in  fifteen  years  after  all  have  been  strug- 
gling with  the  realties  of  life,  is  not  yet 
answered.  Though  the  fact  that  one  is 
first  honor  man  does  not  stand  in  the  way, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  commencement 
day  is  the  summit  of  his  success,  and  he  is 
outstripped  by  one  whose  class  standing 
has  not  been  nearly  so  good.  This, 
however,  should  not  be  an  argument  against 
good  honest  work  in  college.  The  man  did 
not  fail  because  he  was  first  honor  man. 
There  was  other  reasons.  To  be  first  honor 
man  will  not  make  one  succeed  afterwards, 
but  the  education  of  such  a  one  does  not 
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)revent  him  from  making  through  industry 
md  determination  an  eminent  success. 


The  question  of  studying  the  classics  is 
)ne  frequently  commented  on.  It  lias  its 
supporters  and  opposers.  The  two  classes 
jf  men  are  like  two  travelers  standing  on 
;he  bank  of  a  mighty  stream.  Botli  say, 
'Sublime,  wonderful.  One,  aroused  by  curi- 
osity, starts  for  the  source.  He  marks  the 
gurgling  fountain  whence  it  takes  its  rise. 
He  notes  its  many  tributaries,  comes  down 
until  he  finds  his  fellow  traveler  still  wrap- 
ped in  wonder.  These  two  men  launch 
their  boats  in  this  mighty  stream.  The  one, 
[acquainted  with  its  waters,  sweeps  on  in 
triumph,  the  other,  ignorant  and  suspicious, 
is  floundered  by  the  rushing  current.  Thus 
it  is  with  two  students.  The  one  studying 
classics  goes  back  and  stands  by  the  gurg- 
ling fountain  of  Homer,  notes  the  tribu- 
taries of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Dante, 
Bacon,  and  of  every  other,  until  at  last  he 
sails  on  the  great  Amazon  of  thought,  serene 
and  truunphant.  He  who  scorns  classics  is 
ever  in  doubt,  never  firm,  and  likely  to-be 
drowned  any  moment.  The  classics  are  the 
one  true  source  of  all  learning.  No  man 
is  educated  without  them. 


■ — Senior   motto.  —  "Do   the   work  before 

you."     Senior  colors  ?    Senior  yell — 

The  Seniors  have  not  yet  adopted  a  class  yell, 
but  are  assiduously  practicing  on  a  peculiar 
combination  of  sounds.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  intend  adopting  it  as  a  yell.  We  can- 
not express  it  in  type,  but  il  you  e\'er  heard 
those  long  eared  animals,  so  much  used  for 
hauling  coal  cars,  etc.,  bray,  you  have  it  as 
well  as  it  can  be  expressed.  The  yell  is  given 
with  a  natural  inflection  and  sound  that  is,  to 
sa\'  the  least,  wonderful. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— -Yale  refuses  to  race  with  any  college 
but  Harvard. 

— The  new  boat  house  at  Harvard  is  con- 
sidered a  great  success. 

— The  academic  course  at  Harvard  has 
been  shortened  one  year. 

— Cornell's  new  library  has  a  shelf  ca- 
pacity of  475,000  volumes. 

— The  Harvard  subscriptions  to  the  Del- 
phi fund  amount  to  over  $1,000. 

— North  Carolina  is  agitating  the  organi- 
zati(jn  of  an  oratorical  association. 

— Williams  college  has  received  a  dona- 
tion of  a  law  library  of  15,000  volumes. 

— Prof.  William  Hvde  Appleton  has  de- 
clined the  presidency  of  Swarthm.ore  col- 
lege. 

— The  University  of  Michigan  will  erect 
a  new  law  building  next  year  to  cost  about 
$200,000. 

— The  sum  of  $1,000  has  already  been 
subscribed  toward  building  the  new  boat 
house  at  Cornell. 

— Buchtel  is  soon  to  receive  a  legacy  of 
$25,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  W. 
H.  Ryder,  of  Chicago. 

— The  students  of  Vassar  are  mourning 
the  death  of  Miss  Abby  M.  Goodwin,  one 
of  their  lady  professors. 

— There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  establish  a 
chair  of  Irish  language. 

— Marietta  is  to  have  a  new  college  for 
women,  to  be  called  Elizabeth  College.  It 
is  to  be  sort  of  an  annex. 

— The  Mohammedan  college  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  was 
founded  800  yeais  before  Oxford. 

— The  National  Library  in  Paris  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by 
Louis  XIV,  and  contains  1,400,000  volumes. 
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— Prof.  G.  K.  Magom,  D.  D.,  retires  from 
the  professorship  of  metaphysics  at  Iowa 
college.  He  has  filled  that  chair  for  26 
years. 

— Athletic  sports  are  being  very  much 
agitated  now  by  many  of  the  colleges  that 
heretofore  have  paid  yery  little  attention 
to  them. 

— Governor  Campbell  recommends  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  Forestry  and  Mining  at  the  State 
University. 

— Bluffton,  Ala.,  is  to  have  a  University 
which  is  to  cost  $1,500,000.  It  is  to  be  300 
feet  square,  7  stories  high,  with  an  interior 
court  200  feet  square. 

— In  Russia  there  are  32,000  schools;  in 
Austria,  29,000;  in  Italy,  47,000;  in  Spain, 
29,000;  in  England,  58,000;  in  Germany, 
60,000;  in  France,  71,000. 

—  Lake  Forest  is  to  have  a  new  building 
which  will  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Christian  Association.  It  will  contain  a 
gymnasium,  a  long  felt  want. 

— Three  of  Illinois'  students  will  make  a 
tour  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy  this  summer.  They  go 
for  recreation  and  sightseeing. 

— The  Grand  Viser  of  Turkey  may  close 
the  American  school  at  Constantinople,  be- 
cause he  believes  the  young  Turks  get  very 
liberal  views  about  government. 

— Prof.  Richard  H.  Mather,  D.  D.,  assist- 
ant professor  of  Greek,  Amherst  College, 
died  April  17.  He  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege in  '57  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
assisted  his  uncle,  VV.  S.  Tyler,  who  is  now 
over  80  yeais  old. 

— Muskingum  college  is  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. One  )'oung  lady  was  expelled 
for  dancing,  while  a  professor  was  suspend- 
ed for  keeping  company  with  a  young  lady 
student  during  study  hours.  The  professor 
denies  the  charge. 


ART  NOTES. 

— Miss  Marian  Crawford  is  painting  a 
study  of  nasturtiums. 

— Mr.  Russell  has  just  finished  a  dog 
lying  on  a  wharf,  in  crayon. 

— Miss  Maud  Chapin  has  nearly  finished 
a  difficult  study  of  purple  and  white  lilacs. 
The  blending  of  the  colors  with  the  green 
of  the  leaves  is  tasty  and  unique. 

— On  the  canvas  of  Miss  Brice  is  nearing 
completion  a  low  lying  landscape  ;  the  wa- 
ter intermingling  the  near  sky  and  ground, 
reflects  the  light  from  the  setting  sun,  cast- 
ing a  red  glow  over  the  scene. 

— A  huge  basket  of  pansies  is  the  subject 
of  a  painting  now  nearing  completion  by 
Miss  Clara  McConnell.  The  blooms  crowd- 
ing out  almost  over  the  basket's  edge  pre- 
sent a  natural  and  pleasing  appearance. 

— Miss  Shontz  is  painting  an  ocean  scene. 
In  the  foreground  the  waves  dash  against  a 
huge  jutting  rock,  breaking  into  white 
spray,  while  further  out  in  the  calmer  wa- 
ter sails  are  seen.  Somewhat  threatening 
clouds  nearly  covering  the  blue  of  the  sky 
completes  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  in  the  studio. 

— Another  basket,  from  which  has  just 
tumbled  some  luscious  looking  peaches  and 
pears,  has  been  nicely  executed  by  Mary 
Stewart.  What  promises  to  be  a  tempting 
group  from  still-life  is  now  before  her  can- 
vas. A  half  emptied  box  of  soda  crackers, 
others  of  which  lie  scattered  about,  a  water 
glass,  &c.,  happily  convey  the  illusion  of  a 
hastily  left  lunch. 

—The  "Old  Barn"  is  the  title  of  Miss 
Eva  Andrews'  study.  This  stands  promi- 
nently in  the  left  at  whose  side  runs  a  lim- 
pid brook,  pigeons  and  swallows  fly  over- 
head, while  behind  a  grove,  thick  with  un- 
derwood, shows  at  its  edge  wild  flowers 
among  the  grass.  A  quiet  and  deserted 
effect  is  well  portrayed  by  the  whole  scene. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

—Rev.  J.  O.  A.  McDowell,  '78,  is  an  ex- 
pert in  playing  lawn  tennis. 

—J.  S.  Hill,  '87,  and  H.  D.  Gordon,  '87, 
attended  the  Berry-.Shafter  wedding. 

— Rev.  R.  L.  Hay,  '86,  was  in  town  April 
29.    He  goes  to  Muncie,  Ind.,  for  the  sum- 


D.'s,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Jefifer- 
son  Medical  college,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilson,  '73,  of"  Callens- 
burg,  Pa. ,  to  Miss  Mary  Osborne,  of  East 
Lackawannock  township,  Mercer  county,  Pa. , 
at  the  home  of  the  brides  parents,  on  May  7, 
1890. 


— R.  T.  Campbell,  '86,  and  S.  G.  Huey, 
'88,  were  licensed  to  jireach  by  the  Mercer 
Presbytery. 

— Rev.  J.  B.  Clapperton,  '66,  of  Jersey 
City,  has  received  a  call  from  the  Dexter, 
Iowa,  congregation. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  White,  '70,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Hanover  congre- 
gation. Presbytery  of  Chicago. 

—Rev.  M  M.  Patterson,  '70,  of  Wilkins- 
burg,  had  twenty-three  accessions  to  his 
church  at  a  recent  communion. 

— W.  J.  Shields,  .'85,  has  been  ranked 
among  the  honor  men  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  at  Cornell  University. 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Duff,  '81,  at  Minden,  Neb., 
is  conducting  a  class  of  young  men  in  sys- 
tematic Bible  study.    He  is  loved  by  all. 

— ^J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  has  preached  sever- 
al times  in  the  Second  church,  and  is  well 
liked  here.  He  takes  charge  of  a  church  in 
Ohio. 


college 


Prof  J.  R.  Millen,  '84,  of  Knoxville 
has  been  received  as  a  student  of 
theology  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Tennessee. 

— j.  S.  Swogger,  '89,  is  at  home  now  from 
a  winter's  term  of  teaching.  He  expects  to 
sell  territory  for  his  father's  patent  churn 
power  this  summer. 

— W.  R.  Irons,  '87,  J.  W.  Elhott,  '81,  and 
James  McNall,  '87.  are  now  full  blown  M. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

— Besides  the  regular  normal  which  is 
conducted  here  each  summer,  Prof.  Austin 
is  going  to  conduct  a  summer  normal  in 
music,  continuing  for  five  weeks  and  a  half. 
This  enables  those  who  teach  or  have  busi- 
ness elsewhere  during  the  college  term  to 
pursue  music  in  the  summer.  He  also  ex- 
pects to  have  an  advanced  class  in  New 
Castle.  Any  wishing  to  take  music  this 
summer  will  find  every  advantage  here. 

— The  three  recitals  for  graduation  were 
recently  given  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  The  audience  each  evening  was 
larger  than  is  usual  at  such  occasions.  The 
music  was  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  pro- 
grams throughout  were  well  rendered. 
The  first  program  given  Tuesday  evening, 
April  22,  by  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  piano, 
Miss  Jennie  McNaugher,  voice,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Handel.  He  shall  feed  his  flock. 

Ddssauer.  To  Sevilla. 

Miss  McNaugher. 
Beethoven.   Senate,  Op.  26.    Andante  con  V'ariazioni. 

Scnerzo, 

Marcia  Ftinebra, 
Allegro, 

Mi.ss  .Johnston. 

Braga.  Santa  Lucia, 

Miss  McNaugher. 
Schumann.  Nocturne  in  F.,  Op.  23. 

Weber.  Polaca  Brilliante,  Op.  72. 

Miss  Johnston. 

(;  ieg.  The  Princess. 

I.as.sen.  Romance. 

(fodard  On  Board  !   On  Board  ! 

Mis.s  McNaugher. 
Mendelssohn.  Concerto,  Op.  25: 

Andante, 

Allegro, 

Miss  Johnston. 

orcliestral  j)art  supplied  on  2nd  Piano  by  Prolessor  Austin. 
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The  second,  given  Tuesday  evening,  May  6, 
by  Miss  Lizzie  Gibson,  voice,  Miss  Hattie 
McLaughry,  piano  : 

Handol.  I  Know  that  My  Reileemer  Livetli. 

(Messiah) 
Oilchrist.  Heart's  Deliglit. 

Miss  Gibson. 

Bethoven,         12  Variations  on  a  Uussian  DaneeTune, 

Miss  McLauf-'lii'v. 

Donizetti.  Regnava  Nel  Silenzio.   (Lucia  di  Lammer- 

moor.) 

Miss  Gilj.son. 

Chopin.  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  Xo  2. 

IjCsehentizliy.    La  .Source, 

Miss  McLauglu'y. 

(irieg.  Marguerite's  Cradle  .Song. 

Schubert.  Barcarolle.  (A  Water  Song  l 

Lassen.  Thou  Fairest  Vision  of  Mv  Soul. 

Grieg.  <;ood  Morning. 

Miss  (iibson. 

Billema.  Twittering  of  the  Birds. 

Rnbenstein         Le  Bal  Polija.  Op.  14,  No.  fi. 

Mi.ss  McLaughry. 

The  third,  given  Monday  evening,  May  12, 
by  Mr.  Will  Campbell,  voice,  Miss  Lizzie 
Gibson,  Piano  : 


collegp:  and  local. 

— Bangs. 

— (Tymnasiuni  ? 


Mendelssohn. 

Rubinstein. 

Wagner. 

Beethoven. 


Handel. 
Liszt. 

Schumann. 

Lassen. 

Schumann. 

Jensen. 

Gounod— Bonaivitz. 


On  Wings  of  Song, 
Yearnings, 
Evenin.g  .Star. 

Mr.  Campbell. 
Sonate,  Op.  31,  No.  3. 
Allegro, 
Minuetto, 
Sherzo. 

Miss  Gibson. 
Honor  and  .\rms.  (Sampson.) 

Mr.  Campbell. 
Canzone  N'lpolitana, 
Polonaise  in  D.,  Op.  2,  No.  11. 

Miss  Gibson. 

The  Poet, 

Two  Grencdiers. 

Old  Heidelberg, 

Mr.  Cam]ibell. 
First.  Piano  Duet, 

Miss  Gibson 

2nd  iiiiuio, 

Prof.  Aii.stin. 


— The  college  nine  has  been  organized  with 
C.  E.  Mehard  Secretary  and  Manager,  and 
W.  S.  Barnes  Field  Captain  and  Treasurer. 
Mercer  came  down  to  play  on  Monday  (the 
5th),  but  after  a  half  inning  had  been  played 
the  game  was  called  on  account  of  rain.  The 
club  plays  with  Wash,  and  Jeff.,  also  with  the 
Western  University  club,  on  May  30. 


Furs 


— Senior  vacation  began  May  14. 
— Go  to  Haley's  for  Mike-a  doo  cologne. 
— The  Sophomores  are  now  negotiating  for 
class  rings. 

— They  say  that  U.  G.  Marks  is  Cliiigin  to 
a  fond  delusion. 

— Why  didn't  Hube  go  to  the  Hall  Friday 
night  ?    Ask  him. 

— Prof  Thompson  has  photographed  the 
senior  chemistry  class. 

— The  students  in  elocution  gave  Miss 
.Shontz  a  handsome  present. 

— The  Oratorical  Association's  coaches  wuU 
go  via  the  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 

— The  Y's  gave  a  social  the  evening  of  May 
8,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Po]3ino. 

— The  genial  face  of  J.  Y.  McKinney  a])- 
pears  on  our  streets  as  of  yore. 

— The  Misses  Wilson  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  the  evening  of  May  3. 

— Miss  Day  entertained  a  number  o  her  col- 
lege friends  the  evening  of  May  3. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  gave  the  Seniors  the  usual 
Senior  party  the  evening  of  May  13. 

— In  what  respect  is  McG.  like  a  jockey? 
Because  he  likes  to  loaf  around  Barnes. 

— Miss  Shontz  leaves  many  friends  among 
students  and  others  who  have  known  her. 

— The  ball  club  have  ordered  new  uniforms. 
They  will  be  made  up  of  grey  and  maroon. 

— "Evil  is  to  those  who  evil '^think."  Ask 
Eldrige  about  the  occurrence  in  the  Labora- 
tory. 

— Tennis  is  all  the  rage  this  season.  The 
students  keep  eight  courts  full  about  all  the 
time. 

— R.  L.  Alter,  '90,  was  called  home  last 
week  by  a  telegram  announcing  the  illness  of 
his  mother. 
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— Mr.  Halej-  mourn.s  the  loss  of  a  tine 
mastiff  at  the  hands  of  some  miscreant  armed 
with  posion. 

— Could  it  be  that  G.  could  be  so  provoked 
that  he  would  swear  ?  Or  did  the  wind  con- 
tort his  words  ? 

— McMasters  would  like  to  have  a  few  hours 
added  to  the  dav  in  order  that  he  may  secure 
sufficient  sleep. 

— Wonder  if  Thomj^son  could  dniw  a  map 
of  that  place  whose  location  he  so  earnestly 
sought  last  week. 

— Prof  John  Mitchell  has  been  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Second  U.  P.  Church 
Sabbath  school. 

— There  is  a  gun  waiting  for  the  man  who 
tilled  the  water  pitcher  in  the  Holcad  room 
with  carbon  oil. 

Mclntire  was  in  town  the  other  day  tor 
back  examinations.  It  will  be  a  cold  Day 
w  hen  Mc  gets  left. 

— Prof  Austin  will  instruct  classes  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  during  the  summer 
term  of  the  normal. 

— And  now  the  Juniors  are  j)uzzling  their 
brains  to  learn  how  to  ascertain  that  a  lime- 
.stone  is  a  limestone. 

— The  farmers  had  better  watch  their  cab- 
bage plants  or  the  botanv  class  will  be  after 
them  for  specimens. 

— R.  L.  Ralston,  who  was  compelled  to  quit 
school  on  account  of  illness,  is  back  again 
among  old  friends. 

— Did  the  photographer  make  so  bad  a  mis- 
take after  all  when  he  wrote  Mrs.  Dickson  in- 
stead of  Miss  D  .'' 

— Prof  to  Smith — "Do  you  know  any- 
thing?" Smith  (  glad  to  be  able  to  answer 
one  question) — "No  sir!" 

— Sacred  acrobatic  performances  given  by  a 
skilled  performer.  Address  W.  W.  Camp- 
bell for  further  particulars. 

— ^Joseph  Warden,  who  formerly  attended 


school  here  and  who  now  resides  in  Kan.sas, 
jiaid  a  visit  to  friends  last  week. 

—-Prof  McGranahan  preached  for  Rev.  Mc- 
Elree,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time  but  is 
now  rapidly  convalescing,  May  4. 

— ^Junior  motto:  "There  are  no  flies  on  us." 

Junior    colors:   ?     Junior   yell:  (At 

present  they  use  that  of  the  Seniors). 

— College  yell— Hoo-ra-hee  W.  C.  Rah- 
h-h  (at  least  that  is  as  near  it  as  type  will  ])ut 
it).    College  colors — Blue  and  white. 

— Dr.  Wm.  Robertson  has  been  home  on  a 
visit,  and  gave  the  different  societies  a  .sample 
of  his  skill  as  a  ccjrneter  during  his  .stay. 

— Miss  McDowell,  of  (kove  City,  is  at  the 
Conservatory  taking  a  course  in  music.  This 
speaks  well  for  Westminster's  music  course. 

— Will  Campbell,  '91,  has  a  large  class  in 
vocal  music  in  New  Castle.  He  also  has  un- 
der instructions  the  Epworth  M.  E.  choir. 

— The  Prejis.  have  caught  the  color  fever. 
Keeji  it  uji,  boys!  Westminister  was  not 
built  .is  a  museum  for  the  storage  of  fossils. 

— The  Misses  McLaughry  and  Gibson  gave 
a  recital  for  graduation  the  evening  of  May  6, 
.the  former  "on  piano,"  the  latter  "in  voice." 

— The  ne.xt  time  E.  cleans  his  coat  with 
benzine  he  had  better  stay  at  home  and  not 
have  the  janitor  hunting  for  leaks  in  the  gas 

— The  telegraph  is  a  great  institution. 
Notice  the  free  ad\ertising  Westminster 
gets  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  through  its 
agency. 

— Westminster  will  attend  the  coming  con- 
test in  a  way  that  shows  that  the  only  mummy 
we  have  is  the  one  that  slumbers  in  the  mu- 
seum. 

— E.  C.  Little  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
his  father  and  mother  during  last  week.  He 
hajopened  to  be  pretty  well  out  of  mischief  at 
the  time. 

— Dr.  Bigum  lectured  in  the  College  Chapel 
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Sabbath  evening,  May  4.  Subject,  "The 
Astrononiyof  the  Bible."  The  theme  was 
well  handled. 

— Are  our  Seniors  "moonstruck?"  Certain 
it  is  that  they  have  been  out  gazing  at  the 
migrations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  during  some 
of  the  clear  nights  lately. 

— Prof  Fankbontr  secured  the  position 
of  assistant  in  the  dissecting  rooms  of  Rush 
Medical  College  by  the  highest  grade  on  a 
competitive  examination. 

— Good  rates  have  been  secured  on  the 
railroads  and  quite  a  number  of  students  have 
signified  their  intention  of  attending  the  ora- 
torical contest  at  Pittsburgh. 

— There  is  a  great  interest  manilested  in 
athletics  this  term,  partly  on  account  of  the 
Field  Day  exercises  which  are  to  take  place 
in  Allegheny"  City  on  May  30. 

— Soph,  motto:  "Each  day's  business  in  its 
day."  Soph,  yell:  "To  whit,  tu  whoo!  Hell- 
abaloo!  Hurrah  for  the  class  of  '92!"  Sojjh. 
colors:  Bronze,  golden  brown  and  pink. 

—Miss  Gibson  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell 
gave  a  recital  for  graduation  at  Ladies'  Hall 
the  evening  of  May  12.  Mr.  Campbell  grad- 
uates in  voice  and  Miss  Gibson  "on  the  piano." 

— Miss  Je-ssie  McNaugher  and  Mi.ss  Mary 
Johnson  gave  a  recital  for  graduation  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Ladies'  Hall,  April  22.  Miss 
McNaugher  graduated  in  "voice"  and  Miss 
Johnston  in  "piano." 

— Freshman  motto:  "If  our  legs  give  out 
we  will  fight  on  our  knees. "  Freshman  colors: 
Crimson  and  black.  Freshman  yell:  "If  our 
legs  give  out  we  will  fight  on  our  knees. 
Hurrah  for  the  class  of '93. " 

— Could  the  fact  that  Eldrige  was  at  East- 
brook  over  Sabbath  have  any  possible  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  a  young  lady  was  '  'so 
sleepy"  the  next  Tuesday?  Let  us  see:  2  and 
2  are  4.     "Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

— It  is  not  often  you  can  tell  a  man  "he 


feels  too  big  for  his  breeches"  without  incur-  j  a' 
ring  the  danger  of  his  wrath;  but  the  rare  1 
chance    presented    itself  a  short   time  ago, 
and  was,  of  course,  accepted  by  the  boys.  j,, 

— Since  the  Field  Day  challenge  has  been  0 
accepted  some  of  our  "crack"  jumpers  and  ti 
runners  have  been  training"  in  a  very  moderate,  c 
modest  manner,  and  we  hope  that  West-  1  l 
minster  may  carry  off  some  of  the  best  prizes.  |  1 

— Elliot  (reading  Anglo-.Saxon) —  'Lord   '  ( 
Almighty; I  can't  read  that."  Perhaps  injustice 
to  the  gentleman  we  had  best  state  that  he  1  , 
was  not  profane.     He  merely  translated  the 
first  words  of  the  sentence  and  expressed  his 
inability  to  read  further.  j 
—In  i860  W.  G.  Spencer  was  one  01  the  1 
editors  of  the  Students  Journal,  a  paper  pub-  '1 
lished  by  the  Philomath  Literary  Society.  In 
1890,  30  years  later,  }.  H.  .Spencer,  his  son, 
holds  alike  position  on  The  Holcad.  "History 
repeats  itself."  1 

— The   same  old  ach'ertisements  of  ready  j, , 
made  "original"  orations  to  be  had  for  various 
prices  are  drifting  round.    We  trust  our  stu-  1 
dents  can  get  up  their  own  orations  and  we  ; 
know  they  can  deliver  them  creditably.    That  j 
much  printers'  ink  wasted. 

Dr.  Ferguson  lectured  in  the  Second  ' 
church  the  evening  of  May  I.  His  subject  was 
"Three  Days  in  Salt  Lake  City."  He  gave 
an  entertaining,  instructive  talk,  interpersed 
with  those  jokes,  of  which  all  who  know 
him  will  agree  that  he  is  master. 

— Wallace  fled  from  the  Society  Hall  the 
other  evening  to  escape  the  speech  usually 
demanded  of  seniors  during  their  last  night 
of  society.  He  went  to  one  of  the  ladies' 
society  halls  and  found  that  it  was  "out  of 
the  frving  pan  into  the  fire."  He  had  to  ' 
make  the  speech. 

— The  new  fire  escapes  are  in  position  and 
we  can  now  readily  break  our  necks  in  escap- 
ing from  the  fire  that  may  be.  Now  just  one 
thing  more  we  would  like  to  see  in  this  line, 
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and  that  is  some  contrivance  whereby  we  may 
escape  those  other  calamities — examinations. 

— Antl  now  that  athletics  have  taken  a  boom, 
how  about  a  new  gymnasium  ?  Almost  every 
other  college  of  repute  has  one,  and  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  good  athletic  standing  in  the 
coming  Field  Days  of  future  years,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  old  building  be  refit- 
ted or  a  new  one  erected.  Why  tlon't  the 
O.  Assn.  take  hold  of  it  and  make  it  come  ? 

— While  hurrying  through  a  blinding  rain 
storm  a  Cleveland  young  man  saw  an  inebri- 
ated individual  clinging  to  a  lamp-post  tor  dear 
life.  "What  are  you  doing  in  the  rain  ?"  he 
said,  stopping  a  moment.  "I'z  waiting  ferm' 
house  to  go  by,"  answered  the  old  soak.  The 
gentleman  took  him  by  the  arm  and  escorted 
him  home.  Once  inside  the  door  he  turned 
round  and  said  :  "Shay,  misher,  whaz  yer 
name?"  "St.  Paul."  "St.  Paul!  shay  .so? 
Shay,  Mr.  St.  Paul,  did  you  ever  get  an  an- 
swer to  that  epistle  you  wrote  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  ?' ' 

— The  next  time  James  Berry  comes  to  this 
town  he  will  please  behave  himself  as  behts  an 
honored  alumnus  of  this  institution.  James  was 
to  have  been  married  at  2  o'clock,  but  the 
Clerk  of  Courts  refused  to  grant  him  a  license 
(on  account  of  his  wild  looks,  we  suppose), 
and  he  was  compelled  to  make  an  extra  trip 
to  New  Castle  before  he  could  don  the 
"bonds,"  and  the  way  he  drove  that  horse 
was  quite  a  reflection  on  a  young  man  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry.  But  the  clouds  drifted 
away  at  last  and  "Jim"  was  made  happy 
about  4  o'clock,  leaving  via  Pulaski  the  same 
evening  on  an  extended  tour. 

— If  Edward  Bellamy's  hero  had  wakened 
up  in  the  chapel  the  evening  of  April  29,  he 
w  ould  have  been  fully  as  much  puzzled  to  tell 
whether  he  was  in  Japan  or  America,  as  the  au- 
thor represented  his  being,  after  his  long  nap, 
to  tell  whether  he  was  awake  or  still  dreaming. 
P  or  there  the  Japs  held  high  carnival.     It  was 


the  eve  of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Fee 
McLee  to  Chang  See  and  the  whole  Canton 
had  been  invited  (for  a  quarter)  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  If  space  permitted  we  would  be 
glad  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  proceeding, 
which  lasted  one  hour.  Misses  Seley.  Semple, 
.Spencer,  Stewart,  McKee,  Kraeer,  McFait, 
Wallace,  F"erguson,  Edwards,  Reed  and 
Chapin,  and  Messrs.  Dice,  Smith  and  Mc- 
Clymonds  participated  in  the  protrayal. 

— Epic  poems  should  be  brief  How  is 
this  for  example  ? 

CANTO  I. 

Boy. 

Gun. 

Joy. 

Fun. 

CANTO  II. 

( "lun. 

Bust. 

Boy. 
Dust. 


EXCHANGES. 
The  University  Courant  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  instructive  articles. 
It  is  better  than  usual  in  this  department. 

— The  Vidette  has  shown  unusual  enter- 
prise for  a  college  paper  in  presenting  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  Catskill  mountains. 

* 

— The  Bethany  Collegian  is  quite  patri- 
otic. It  has  two  articles  on  "The  Federal 
Union,  and  What  it  is  to  be  an  American." 

*  * 
* 

— "Yes,"  said  Mrs.  O'FIynn,  "poor  ould 
Dinnis !  He  got  cowld  in  his  chest,  the 
docther  said,  and  it  was  ploorality  he  doled 
av." — Ex. 

— We  note  in  the  Illini  an  article  on 
gravel  roads.  This,  one  might  think,  is  a 
strange  subject  for  an  article  in  a  college 
paper,  but  it  is  indicative  of  a  wide  awake 
spirit,  one  which  does  not  confine  itself  to 
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its  own  sphere,  but  makes  itself  ncquninted 
with  those  questions  also  which  concern  its 
fellows. 

* 

— St.  PETER(at  the  s^ate)  — Wtll,  who  are 
you  ? 

Applicant. — I'm  Dr.  ,  of  Boston. 

St.  Peter. —  Sorry  we  can't  admit  you, 
but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  you  to 
do;  you  see,  we  are  immortal. — Lampoon. 
*** 

— We  never  receive  the  Wf)oster  Colle- 
gian without  wondering  why  they  don't  get 
a  more  tasty  cover  and  one  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  paper.  Its  general 
make-up  is  excellent,  but  the  cover, — oh 
dear  !  If  one  were  influenced  s(;lely  by  ap- 
pearances he  would  never  look  inside  of  it. 

— The  Indiana  Student  contains  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  free  text-book  system. 
It  also  contains  an  account  of  a  co-opera- 
tive association,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  its  members  with  books,  station- 
ery .and  other  necessaries  of  student  life,  at 
wholesale  rates.  This  seems  like  a  good 
plan,  and,  if  successful  in  operation,  might 
be  initiated  to  advantage  by  other  colleges. 
Its  working  will  be  watched  witii  interest. 

— The  current  number  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly 
better  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  It 
is  refreshing,  after  reading  so  many  chapel 
orations,  wliich,  of  necessity,  we  might  say, 
have  a  flavor  of  sameness  about  them,  to 
read  such  a  pleasing  and  instruccive  article 
as  the  lecture  on  Portia,  the  first  install- 
ment of  which  appears  in  the  current  num- 
ber. It  contains  two  other  interesting  arti- 
cles, on  Tennyson's  "Elaine,"  and  the  tariff 
question.  The  Oberlin  Review  also  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  same  thing.  The  arti- 
cle on  "lago,  the  Villain,"  is  worthy  of 
special  mention. 
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Prof.  Loisette's 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY  AND  TRAINING  METHOD 

In  spite  of  adulterated  imitations  which  miss  the 
theory,  and  practical  results  of  the  Original,  in  spit_e  of 
the  grossest  misrepresentations  by  envious  would-be 
competitors,  and  in  spite  of  '  'base  attempts  to  rob"  him 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  (all  of  which  demonstrate  the 
undoubted  superiority  and  popularity  of  his  teaching). 
Prof.  Loisette's  Art  of  Never  Forgetting  is  recognized 
to-day  in  both  Hemispheres  as  marking  an  Epoch  in 
Memory  Culture.  His  Prospectus  (sent  post  free)  gives 
opinions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  who  have  act- 
ually studied  his  System  by  correspondence,  showing 
that  his  System  is  used  onii/  while  being  studied,  not 
afterward^:  that  any  honk  can  be  learned  in  a  xinglt 
reading,  -nwnd -wandering  cured,  <tc.  For  Prospectus, 
Terms  and  Testimonials  address 
Prof.  A.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Avenue, 
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R.  H.  ZUNDEL, 

PIANO  MAKER. 

Or(iers  for  tuning  or  repairing  of  Piancs  antl 
Organs  promptly  attended  to.  Orders  may  be 
left  at  Veach  &  Co.'s  Book  Store,  or  sent  by 
mail  to         R.  H.  ZUNDEL,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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CLASS  POEM. 


ReUiViox  of  the  Class  of  '<S7. 


Commencement,  1S90 


"With  joy  imf'oigned  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 
An'  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers:: 

Tlie  social  hours,  swil't  winged,  \iiinoUced  fleet; 
Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears." 


Once  more  we  greet  the  well  known  scenes,  what  hidden  memories  rise! 

As  we  view  the  dear  old  classic  halls,— what  is  this  dims  our  eyes? 

We  oft  have  trod  the  self-same  paths,  all  thoughtless,  blithe  and  gay: 

We  never  prize  the  things  we  love  until  they  pass  away. 

How  eagerly  our  hearts  go  out  to  each  familiar  place, 

Enshrined  with  sweet  remembrances  of  by-gone  college  days  ! 

The  Campus  with  its  sylvan  shades  which  rang  with  noisy  sport; 

The  augu.st  chapel  where  we  once  at  least  did  "Hold  the  Fort"  ; 

The  sombre  recitation  rooms  where  springs  Pierian  flow; 

The  dormitory  on  the  hill  where  Cupid  bent  his  bow; 

And  "Uncle  John's,"  magnetic  spot,  which  we  in  haste  would  seek 

Whene'er  we  had  a  vacant  hour,  or  wished  to  "skip"  our  Greek. 

A  thousand  other  treasured  nooks,  with  memories  sad  and  sweet 

Appear;  more  valued,  brighter  far,  than  when  our  careless  feet 

Oft  roamed  among  them;  when  we  thought  we  were  afflicted  sore 

That  we  must  delve  in  sciences,  and  search  for  classic  lore. 

Tne  College  was  against  us,  each  professor  was  a  foe 

Who  always  tried  to  trip  us  up  on  what  we  didn't  know: 

We  carried  on  the  warfare  fierce,  right  in  the  en'my's  line; 

If  we  could  "cheat"  a  shrewd  old  "Prof."  we  thought  the  victory  fine. 

Ah,  many  are  the  errors  of  the  blinded  mind  of  youth  ! 

It  oft  resists  the  kindest  friend  who  points  out  paths  of  truth; 

And  golden  counsel's  rosy  tint,  in  its  unskillful  eyes. 

Seems  more  like  dark  and  threatning  clouds  along  the  youthful  skies. 

Alas  !  we  did  not  realize  that  Pleasuie  cast  her  rays 

Of  purest  joy  and  gladness  on  those,  our  liappiest  days; 

But  now  we're  in  the  "wide,  wide  world,  "  we  judge  with  clearer  mind, 

The  powers  we  thought  despotic  once,  we  recognize  as  kind. 

Westminster  was  a  friend  sincere  in  every  grief  and  joy: 

A  tender,  loving  coun.sellor  lo  every  girl  and  boy; 

And  all  her  .sons  revere  her  name,  in  every  grade  and  rank : 

We  appreciate  the  virtue  of  the  fountain  where  we  drank. 

We  love  our  Alma  Mater,  and  our  bosoms  swell  witli  pride. 

That  we  climbed  the  Mount  of  Wisdom  under  such  a  noble  guide; 

In  splendor  and  in  gorgeousness  the  "greater  lights"  may  shine; 

But  in  true  wortli  and  excollencc  Westminster's  first  in  line. 
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And  those  who  sway  the  sceptre  of  authority's  high  reign 

Are  remembered  with  affection  now,  howe'er  regarded  tlien; 

And  some  of  us  have  met  with  them,  in  solemn  conclave  stern, 

At  their  imperative  request, — and  which  we  fain  would  spurn: 

Twice  ten  demerits  the  result;  from  that  dread  presence  gone, 

We  did  not  class  them  with  "to  agathon  kai  to  kalon." 

But  more  than  one  familiar  face  from  out  the  group  is  missed, 

Whom  Memory's  eye  shall  still  retain  when  gray  hairs  have  us  kissed: 

We  miss  our  German  counsellor,  in  letters  wond'rous  wise, 

An  ardent  friend  of  all  the  boys;  again  the  strains  arise 

Of  "Ijorelei"  and  "Tannenbaum,"  those  old  Teutonic  lays; 

And  "Haben  Sie  gut  geschlafen  ?"  we  still  hear  the  well  known  phrase. 

There  is  another  who  is  gone,  his  face  we  cannot  find; 

And  we  recall  with  sad  regret  we  treated  him  unkind: 

He  was  one  of  God's  noblemen,  though  unsuccessful  when 

Dispenser  of  Hellenic  wealth,— "Kai  Gar"  we  called  him  then; 

A  scholar  great,  in  thought  profound,  the  students'  warm  ally; 

His  pleasant  face  and  kindly  smile  spoke  treasures  from  on  high. 

Another  absent  countenance,  we  dubbed  him  "H  Two  0;" 

He  skilled  us  in  the  mysteries  of  the  elements,  you  know: 

He  encouraged  our  athletic  games,  with  loyal  zeal  would  cheer 

When  the  old  club  laid  Geneva  low,  which  strove  to  be  our  peer. 

Withal  a  prudent,  skillful  guide  to  learning's  royal  stale; 

May  success  and  honor  crown  his  life,  the  boys'  true  advocate  I 

And  all  the  other  magnates  high,  both  present  now  and  gone. 

Although  they  are  not  mentioned  here,  we  think  of  them  each  one: 

The  genial  Doctor,  chief  in  power,  who  trained  the  i  ntellect 

In  ethics;  philosophic  schools;  the  "Ego"  to  dissect; 

And  he  in  "Ars  Poetica"  who  gave  us  such  a  drill: 

In  stature  small,  he  was  a  Hercules  in  Latin  skill. 

But  what  is  nearest  to  our  hearts,  in  what  we  glory  more 

Than  all  the  recollections  of  those  happy  days  of  yore; 

Whose  memory  incites  our  souls  like  nectar  come  from  lieaven. 

Is  this  united  circle  the  old  Class  of  Eighty-Seven: 

Diverse  in  "college  politics,"  dissensions  then  would  rise; 

But  in  this  common  brotherhood,  we're  bound  with  stronger  ties. 

And  as  we  greet  each  welcome  face,  and  see  the  well  known  forms; 

The  boys  with  mischief  in  their  eyes,  the  girls  with  all  their  charms; 

The  present  fades;  old  Time  recedes;  the  veil  that  lies  between 

Has  vanished  as  by  magic,  and  we're  back  upon  the  scene. 

Again  we're  in  the  class  room  and  the  grim  "Prof."  calls  the  rnll; 

Demands  excuse  for  absent  marks,  and  like  the  Curfew  knoll, 

"Sick,  Professor,"  echoes  'round,  the  "chestnut"  worn  and  slim, 

But  most  convenient  to  keep  deportment  grades  in  trim. 

We  see  the  Doctor  pusning  back  his  glasses  with  a  smile, 

And  tell  a  comic  anecdote,  the  long  hour  to  beguile; 

And  at  its  close,  with  one  accord,  we  laugh  and  clap  him,  too; 

Then  Jim,  our  rough  and  ready  Jim,  most  deftly  takes  the  cue. 

And  boldly  tells  the  Doctor  one,— how  readily  it  came  ! 

In  telling  funny  stories,  Jim  was  "high,  low,  .jacK  and  game." 

How  we  detest  this  analytics,  monster  grim  and  dread  ! 

We  pray  for  GreeK  or  Latin,  Hebrew, — anything  instead: 

Our  prayer's  refused,  we  must  succumb  to  this,  our  hateful  bane: 

May  it  become  the  direst  post  in  "Pluto's  gloomy  reign  !" 

How  fast  the  scenes  are  changing !  we  ai-e  shouting  Juniors  now; 

The  care  of  dread  orations  is  impressed  on  every  brow: 

Wo  wait  in  secret  fear,  and  in  an  apprehensive  mood, 

To  hnrl  our  Ciceronian  powers  on  tho  doiuMiead  multitude. 
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This  year  the  couseript  I'alliers,  an  oki  i.-uisance  to  ahate. 

Tliat  no  more  cows  shonhi  roam  at  large,  send  forth  the  higli  mandate. 

The  day  it  takes  ett'ect,  the  structure  'round  the  campus  reared, 

(By  some  misnomer  called  a  fence)  has  strangely  disappeared; 

And  proudly  old  Westminster  smiles,  released  from  this  foul  dross: 

I  fancy  eighty-seven  helped  her  gain  this  welcome  loss. 

The  days  roll  rapidly  along,  we're  in  the  closing  year; 

The  stately  Senior  rank  portends  the  end  of  our  career: 

And  now  old  Joe  is  leaving,— on  the  scene  we  cannot  dwell. 

How  we  tasted  '  Obey's"  dainties  and  took  the  last  farewell. 

A  myriad  reminiscences,  swift  passing,  we  recall. 

Familiar  scenes  we  once  beheld,  and  chief  among  them  all 

Is  Westminster's  famous  base  ball  club,  with  suits  and  hearts  true  blue: 

The  "terror"  of  the  Mercer  club.  Grove  City's  "Jonah,"  too: 

Oh,  how  they  rage  and  fume  about,  and  at  the  umpire  swear 

When  Arch  gets  down  to  business  and  makes  them  "fan  the  air !" 

And  "Bill"  appears,  whom  some  among  us  held  in  high  regard; 

A  friend  who'd  ".stay  with"  those  whom  he  that  title  did  award. 

He  could  play  a  better  ".second,"  and  cover  greater  ground 

Than  even  Pfetl'er  or  Dunlap,  or  all  the  "stars"  renowned. 

But  Time,  the  calm,  resistless  stream  that  waits  for  youth  nor  age, 

Hius  bornt;  us  to  the  last  sad  scene,  the  embellished  campus  stage: 

The  day  when  we  must  say  "Farewell"  to  sweet,  sad  memories  past; 

Commencement  day  of  eighty  seven  is  ushered  in  at  la.st ! 

The  tinal  word  is  said,  this  serio  comic  play  is  o'er; 

The  curtain  falls  on  college  life,  the  cold  world  lies  before: 

No  more  the  chapel  bell  shall  'rouse  from  blissful  morning  cot. 

To  breakfast  with  exceeding  haste,  and  seek  the  sacred  spot. 

When  the  stupor  that  comes  over  us  with  this  most  .sudden  change 

Has  psissed  away,  we  all  in  chosen  ranks  of  humor  range. 

The  choice  of  not  a  few  has  been  the  Gospel  to  expound; 

With  flowers  of  rare  "glad  tidings"  to  strew  poor  sinners  'round; 

While  others  chose  to  teach  the  youth  grand  structures  to  erect. 

The  realms  of  .Esculapius  another  part  select; 

The  majestic  temple  of  the  law  has  been  the  choice  of  some. 

The  halls  where  great  Lord  Mansfield  trod.  Lord  Coke  and  Littleton; 

The  power  divine  that  ordered  "Let  man's  home  his  castle  be;" 

The  grandest,  noblest  force  that  rules  beneath  heaven's  canopy. 

And  now  we've  cast  aside  all  care,  and  once  more  we  unite; 

Our  first  re-union,  fraught  with  joy,  when  all  the  world  looks  bright; 

We  miss  the  absent  ones,  'tis  true,  yet  our  hearts  are  filled  with  song, 

For  none  have  fallen  from  our  ranks  to  join  the  silent  throng. 

But,  soft !  whence  comes  this  sadness,  or  whence  this  shadow  drear  ? 

Where  is  the  form  that  ranked  with  us  until  our  Senior  year  ? 

The  bosom  friend  of  one  of  us,  and  loyal,  true  as  gold  ? 

Alas !  he's  called  from  mourning  friends  to  the  "Good  Shepherd's  fold." 

Unconscious  of  the  impending  blow  that  soon  will  .strike  us  dumb, 

We  wait  for  his  recovery,  and  no  misgivings  come. 

O,  Death  !  thou  hoary  justice  stern,  wilt  thou  not  stay  thy  hand  ? 

But,  no !  "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  issues  the  dread  command: 

Ah  !  well  equipped  he  was  to  meet  the  last  appalling  foe; 

But  wliy  cut  oft"  the  choicest  flowers  while  weeds  abundant  grow '.' 

Methinks  the  Fates  in  raging  mood,  and  vengeful,  roamed  abroad. 

And  vowed  the  fir.st  they  met  should  fall  a  victim  'neath  their  rod: 

Like  as  the  Cretan  monarch  proud,  returned  from  Ilion, 

Impelled  by  his  rash  vow  to  Neptune,  slew  his  only  son. 

Alas  !  the  fleeting  time  .glides  by,  .so  swift  it  takes  the  breath; 

The  knoll  of  eacii  expiring  year  warns  "One  step  nearer  death  !" 
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Thriee  have  we  heard  the  dreadful  sound  ring  out  its  sullen  toll: 
And  it  seems  but  only  yesterday  we  reached  the  Alumni  goal. 
And,  classmates,  when  we  next  assemble  as  we  do  to  night; 
When  time  begins  to  brand,  and  twelve  more  years  have  taken  flight; 
When  the  Twentieth  century  has  come,  and  is  swiftly  marching  on, 
And  Eighty-Seven  meets  again,  how  many  will  be  gone"? 
But,  stop !  away  with  sadness  now,  this  is  a  time  for  joy; 
Let  the  pleasure  of  our  first  re-union  be  without  alloy: 
And  may  our  future  meetings  be  as  free  from  cause  of  tear: 
May  one  and  all,  both  hale  and  healthful,  briskly  answer,  "Here  !" 
O,  thou,  our  Sovereign  Ruler,  as  Thou  kindly  look'st  from  heaven , 
Grant  that  each  beloved  member  of  the  Class  of  Eighty-Seven, 
Can  say,  when  Time  has  crowned  his  head,  while  his  heart  is  filled  with  song, 
"Though  frosty  age  sits  on  my  brow,  I  lusty  am  and  strong  !" 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  — Waltek  M  Lindsay 


"THE  HELLESPONT  AND   ITS  MEMORIES. 


[inter-collegiate  oratorical  CONTEST.     SECOND  PRIZE.] 


There  are  places  in  every  nation  which  his- 
tory has  stamped  with  pecuHar  significance. 
The  memories  which  cluster  around  them  have 
baptized  them  with  immortality.  Mt.  Vernon 
would  be  almost  unknown  but  for  the  name  of 
Washington.  The  turning  point  of  our 
nation's  destiny  will  ever  recall  the  victor)^  of 
Gettysburg.  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena  record 
the  defeat  and  banishment  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
this  association  of  events  which  has  lent  peculiar 
charm  to  the  historic  stream  which  bounds  the 
western  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  With  it  are 
associated  scenes  both  mythical  and  real. 
Here  the  gods  performed  their  deeds  of  hero- 
ism and  renown.  On  this  shore  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles  vanquished  the  chosen  hero  of 
Troy.  But  it  is  not  with  mythical  history 
alone  that  the  most  interesting  memories  of 
the  Helles]5ont  are  connected.  Apart  from  the 
achievements  of  the  heroes  and  the  gods  it  is 
associated  with  events  coincident  with  the  lives 
of  men. 

It  was  upon  this  shore  that  the  armies  of 
the  western  continent  gained  their  first  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  East.  It  was  here  that 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  dreams  of  universal  con- 
quest located  his  intended  capital.  Consider- 


ed thus  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  and  real, 
the  Hellispont  has  occupied  a  pivotal  point  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

If  we  seek  the  proof  of  this  'tis  not  in  vain. 
Thrice  does  the  finger  of  history  point  with 
suggestive  import  to  the  Hellespontine  shores. 
Three  men  have  crossed  its  waters,  each  sent 
hither  by  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  The 
first  appears  in  mythical  history!  Across  the 
stormy  Aegean,  accompanied  by  the  chosen 
heroes  of  Greece,  sails  this  man  on  his  mission 
of  revenge!  'Tis  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
seeking  to  avenge  the  wrong  inflicted  on  his 
brother  Minelais  by  Paris,  prince  of  Troy. 
Incited  by  revenge  he  crosses  the  Hellespont 
and  undertakes  the  subjugation  of  the  Trojan 
king.  For  ten  years  that  doomed  city  main- 
tains the  unequal  conflict.  The  hostilities  car- 
ried on  for  the  gratification  of  revenge  had 
blinded  them  to  every  appeal  for  sympathy. 
But  the  hour  of  victory  must  close  forever 
that  scene  of  conflict.  Vengeance  has  crossed 
the  path  of  ju.stice!  Death  alone  can  pay  the 
penalty. 

From  tradition  let  us  pass  to  authentic  his- 
tory. The  eyes  of  the  world  are  again 
turned  to  this  historic  stream.     A  vast  army 
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is  encamped  upon  its  sliores!  P'ur  three  years 
all  western  Asia  has  resounded  with  preparation 
for  war,  and  now,  under  the  leadership  o' 
Xerxes,  an  assembled  host  of  two  and  one-half 
millions  await  the  command  of  this  ambitious 
man.  His  object  is  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Between  him  and  the  Eurojjean  shore  stretches 
the  Hellespont,  which  again  becomes  an  high- 
way to  gratify  the  passion  of  man.  Crossing 
it  he  reaches  Greece  with  an  army  from  whose 
standards  wave  the  battle-flags  of  forty-nine 
separate  nations. 

Surely  here  is  an  army  that  is  invincible; 
an  army  whose  limit  of  power  is  not  only  the 
conquest  of  Cireece,  but  the  subjugation  of 
the  world.  But  how  different  the  fate  of 
of  this  ambitious  man!  With  due  preparation 
he  resolves  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  pass  of 
ThermopyL'e.  Encouraged  here  by  partial 
victory  he  advances  to  Platse  to  renew  the 
conflict.  But  his  army,  rendered  vain  by  re- 
cent victory,  wavered  and  fled.  Never  was 
defeat  more  complete  and  terrible.  The  crisis 
of  his  career  was  reached.  He  passed  it  not, 
l)ut  fell  conquered  by  his  own  ambition. 

But  we  turn  to  another  conquest  whose 
memories  are  also  associated  with  the  Helle- 
spontine  shores.  The  earth,  sea  and  sky  still 
combine  for  us  the  same  landscape.  But  in 
other  respects  how  different  the  scene!  No 
contending  forces,  incensed  by  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, are  arrayed  upon  sea  and  land.  No 
victorious  legions  are  encamped  here  under 
the  command  of  an  insatiate  leader. 

Agamemnon  and  Xer.xes  have  passed  away. 
But  another  is  here!  His  coming  has  not  been 
signalized  by  the  splenndor  of  batde-array. 
Yet  he  has  undertaken  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  And  now  silently  advancing,  on  his 
mission  of  love,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  rests  in  his  triumphal  progress  upon 
this  same  poetic  shore.  Here,  where  the 
Persian  monarch  indulged  his  dream  of 
universal  conquest,  St.  Paul  beholds  in  vision 
a  man  of  Macedon,  calling  to  the  soldiers  of 


the  Cross,  "Come  over  and  help  us."  How 
striking  the  contrast!  The  same  power  that 
once  led  Europe  to  the  armed  conquest  of 
Asia  was  the  first  to  invite  conquest  from  the 
spiritual  force  of  which  Asia  had  been  the 
primeval  cradle.  Not  a  doubt  entered  the 
apostle's  mind  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
help  he  was  called  to  give.  Armed  with  the 
weapons  of  a  warfare  that  is  not  carnal,  he 
girds  on  his  armor  and  crosses  the  Hellespont 
to  bring  the  civilization  of  the  world  into  sub- 
jection to  the  King  of  Kings.  What  an  un- 
dertaking! To  what  can  it  i)e  compared! 
Alexander  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
might  weep  when  there  were  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  But  here  was  a  man  who  under- 
takes the  conquest  of  the  world  through  the 
power  of  love.  Never  was  mortal  man  invest- 
ed with  a  command  more  potent  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  human  race.  Truly  his  is  a 
mission  which  not  only  commands  our  admira- 
tion, but  enlists  our  intensest  sympathy !  What 
a  wonderful  contrast  do  these  crossings  of  the 
Hellespont  present!  Agamemnon  crossed  it 
for.  revenge;  Xerxes  for  conquest;  but  love 
constrained  St.  Paul.  Agamemnon  fell  be- 
neath the  stroke  of  retributive  justice.  Xerxes 
failed,  a  devotee  to  misguided  ambition.  But 
through  love,  the  only  progressive  element  of 
the  world,  St.  Paul  succeeds. 

Upon  the  darK  background  of  history  stand 
these  three  men,  hoary  with  age  yet  instinct 
with  life.  The  true  magnitude  of  their  lives  is 
measured  only  by  their  influence  in  the  inter- 
vening centuries.  Agamemnon  yet  lives. 
Imitating  him  we  see  the  youthful  Hanibal, 
swearing  eternal  vengeance  against  the 
Roman  power.  Brilliant  but  sad  is  the  tran- 
sit he  makes  across  the  field  of  history.  In 
his  terrible  defeat  and  suicidal  death  read  the 
rewards  of  vengeance.  Xerxes  too  has  passed 
away.  But  how  often  has  his  influence  led 
others  to  assume  unlawful  power?  'Twas  this 
that  hurled  the  mighty  Ccesar,  a  mangled 
corpse,  upon  his  country's  altar. 
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Rivaling  even  Caesar  in  his  thirst  for  power 
witness  Napoleon  bending  all  the  energies 
of  his  will  to  overthrow  the  European  power. 
But  did  he  succeed  ?  His  epitaph  is  written 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo;  his  destiny  re-echoed 
from  the  lonely  isle  of  St.  Helena.  Con- 
quered by  ambition's  vengeful  stroke. 

But  we  turn  to  the  life  of  .St.  Paul  as  seen 
in  modern  history.  With  an  influence  greater 
in  death  than  in  life  he  yet  leads  the  thought 
and  sways  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 
But  what  was  that  power  which  controlled  his 
life  and  makes  him  animate  in  death  ?  Love 
alone  can  answer.  In  its  light  only  are  we 
enabled  to  fully  understand  his  work.  This 
was  the  strength  in  which  he  labored  with 
such  immeasurable  results.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple which  makes  his  words,  a  living,  active 
force,  touching  in  a  thousand  hearts  at  this  very 
hour  the  same  responsive  chords  which  vibrated 
to  their  first  utterance. 

Realizing  this,  and  with  the  success  of  Paul 
yet  lingering  in  his  memory,  Savonorola  lays 
the  foundation-stone  of  Italian  liberty.  A  few 
years  later  this  tide  of  influence  sweeps  across 
the  German  Empire.  Luther  speaks.  Hu- 
manity is  launched  upon  a  new  career  of  de- 
velopment, recording  the  brightest  page  in 
the  progress  of  liberty.  But  this  spirit  of 
progression  has  advanced  still  farther  than  the 
individual.  Catching  the  impulse  of  this  great 
movement    initiated    more    than  eighteen 


hundred  years  ago,  a  noble  band  of  heroes 
now  march  forth  with  certain  triumph  pene 
trating  the  heart  of  every  land  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun. 

'Tis  the  missionary  of  the  Cross,  enlisted 
under  the  same  banner,  actuated  by  the  same 
unselfish  spirit  that  inspired  the  great  apostle. 
But  where,  where,  we  ask,  are  the  kingdoms 
founded  by  Agamemnon  and  Xer.xes  ?  What 
important  service  did  they  render  to  the 
world  ? 

But  one  answer  can  be  given.  They  ac- 
complished nothing  which  has  served  to  ele- 
vate mankind.  Attempting  to  found  theirl 
kingdoms  for  the  aggrandizement  of  self,  they 
too  have  passed  away,  chilling  the  energies  ot 
men  wherever  their  influence  has  extended. 
But  in  the  light  of  modern  advancement  the 
character  of  St.  Paul  grows  brighter  and 
brighter,  vivifying  and  ennobling  the  lives  ot 
men.  The  kingdom  he  labored  to  advance 
remains  a  lasting  monument  to  the  progress- 
ive power  of  love.  Love  unselfish  and  un- 
dying! Love  reserved  by  Omnipotence  to 
conquer  the  rebel  heart  of  man  when  all  else 
had  failed.  How  immeasurable  its  sweep? 
Reaching  back  to  the  morning  dawn  of  the 
world,  forward  to  the  evening  of  the  resur- 
rection, stretching  eastward  to  the  garden  of 
Eden,  westward  to  the  golden  stairway  that 
leads  up  to  God.        G.  W.  Bov.\rd,  '90. 


THE  KINGSHIP  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 


[junior  oratiox.    first  prize.] 


Government  is  the  transcrijit  of  society. 
Every  social  revolution  has  produced  a 
thought,  and  that  thought  has  found  expres- 
sion in  political  institutions.  As  thus  .society 
has  felt  the  force  of  that  idea  that  government 
is  the  concentrated  power  of  single  lives,  it 


has  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
The  kingshi[j  of  the  individual  has  become 
the  kingly  sentiment  before  which  the  nations 
to-night  are  lifting  their  heads. 

The  idea  of  democracy  is  an  evolution.  It 
is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  changed  relations 
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and  conditions  of  life,  tlie  transition  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex.  In  a  society  of 
simple  relations,  the  governing  power  must  be 
external ;  in  a  society  of  complex  relations,  it 
must  be  internal.  As  thus  we  pass  from  the 
time  when  every  man  is  his  own  priest  and  his 
own  law-giver,  until  his  life  is  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  every  other,  government  changes 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  few  to  the  formu- 
lated idea  of  the  many. 

A  state  of  simple  relations  made  absolutism 
a  political  necessity,  because  there  was  no 
other  bond  of  union  among  the  classes.  But 
such  an  artificial  system  could  never  make  the 
state  a  homogeneous  body.  Royalty's  excess- 
es still  mocked  the  cry  of  the  oppressed;  the 
jewels  in  its  crown  were  the  price  of  life  ;  aye, 
in  its  winepress  millions  of  human  hearts 
were  crushed  until  foaming  blood  crimsoned 
the  lip  of  its  golden  chalices. 

But  kings  stand  aside  when  humanity  rises  to 
vindicate  the  title  which  God  has  given  it.  As 
human  relations  became  more  complex,  they 
required  a  governing  power  that  would  break 
the  scepter  and  make  internal  government 
possible.  That  power  was  found  in  the  mid- 
dle cla.ss.  It  was  the  result  of  the  individual's 
efforts  to  assert  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his 
own  life.  Beyond  his  meie  intellectual  pow- 
ers it  gave  a  heart  that  warmed  with  feeling 
and  sentiment,  a  soul  that  exalted  and  ideal- 
ized. As  such  it  took  the  scattered  elements 
of  society  from  the  red  hand  of  tuedalism 
and  molded  them  into  great  commonwealths. 

Now,  as  then,  the  rise  of  this  class  becomes 
the  initial  step  toward  democracy.  It  sets  the 
prince  and  pea.sant  face  to  face.  The  prince 
becomes  more  of  a  commonner  ;  the  peasant 
more  of  a  lord  ;  and  in  the  reciprocal  light  of 
this  union,  humanity  becomes  worthier,  hu- 
man destiny  higher  and  nobler.  Men  begin 
to  think,  and  when  mind  is  brought  in  contact 
with  mind,  there  is  put  in  motion  that  mighty 
influence  before  which  all  human  institutions 
must  yield.    What  power  can  withstand  the 


awakening  energies  of  a  human  soul  ?  As  a 
result  of  his  new  associations  the  individual 
learns  to  recognize  his  own  personality  apart 
from  the  great  unit.  The  idea  that  the  mon- 
arch is  the  impersonation  of  the  state,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  idea  that  the  individual  is  the 
state.  This  philosophy  is  the  very  genius  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  uplifting  force  which 
changed  the  individual  from  a  passive  instru- 
ment into  a  person,  a  royal  person,  charged 
with  the  kingly  prerogatives, — power  of  mind 
to  conceive  the  purest  relations  of  character 
and  the  highest  ideal  of  life,  power  to  be 
moved  by  the  divinest  emotions  that  touch 
the  soul.  Thus  springs  up  a  public  opinion; 
and  as  its  influence  increases,  a  government 
supported  by  imagination  must  be  gradually 
supplanted  by  one  supported  by  reflexion. 
Monarchy  must  yield  to  democracy. 

The  change  which  the  middle  class  has 
wrought  in  the  object  of  life  points  to  democ- 
racy as  the  prevailing  idea.  Absolutism  forced 
the  classes  into  union  and  produced  fuedal- 
ism  ;  the  middle  class  amalgamates  the  classes 
and  gives  rise  to  industrialism.  Under  the  old 
system  the  vital  energies  of  the  state  were  ex- 
pended in  warfare;  under  the  new  they  are 
directed  toward  melioration.  Applications  of 
steam  and  electricity,  industrial  exhibitions 
and  peace  conferences  are  producing  emotions 
more  sublime  and  sustained  than  did  the  bat- 
tles of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar.  So  radical 
has  been  the  change  that  he  who  advocates 
an  offensive  warfare  is  in  insurrection  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Where  once  great  minds 
formulated  schemes  of  oppression  and  destruc- 
tion, they  are  now  employed  in  rendering  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  improvement  acces- 
sible to  the  humblest  citizen.  We  have  the 
hammer  for  the  sword,  tears  for  blood,  love 
for  glory. 

Read  this  in  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Within  the  last  century  lived  the  great  expo- 
nent of  absolutism.  Later  came  another,  who, 
with  superb  courage,  arose  and  voiced  the 
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burning  words  which  trembled  on  die  lips  of 
an  oppressed  people.  Napoleon's  tomb  is 
cold  stone  where  men  admire  the  genius  that 
could  lead,  but  turn  forgetfully  away.  Seek  you 
Abraham  Lincoln's?  Come  not  to  polished 
column  where  sentiment  is  chilled  in  form, 
but  come  where  the  fire  of  patriotism  is  aglow  ; 
come  where  every  breath  is  leaping  to  his 
praise;  come  to  the  heart  of  every  lover  of 
freedom  and  bow  at  his  shrine.  Thus  this 
great  conserving  force  in  society  is  crowning 
the  individual  by  humanizing  humanity,  and 
teaching  it  the  great  ideas  of  individual  and 
national  utility. 

But  two  systems  of  government  exist — -the 
concentration  and  the  distribution  of  power. 
The  former  is  possible  only  where  the  social 
power  is  concentrated  ;  the  latter,  where  it  is 
distributed.  As  thus  our  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial systems  continue  to  diffuse  the  social 
power,  a  government  formulated  on  that  prin- 
ciple must  eventually  prevail. 

The  democratic  spirit  is  the  element  of 
strength  among  European  governments.  The 
old  forms,  necessary  in  a  primitive  civilization, 
are  yielding  to  the  new  order  of  human  rela- 
tions. In  England  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the 
British  ministry,  the  new  commons,  and  the 
waning  power  of  the  house  of  lords,  are  the 
recorded  achievements  of  a  ruling  people. 

Every  effort  in  behalf  of  the  race  has  hast- 
ened the  day  of  individual  kingship.  Philos- 
ophy, art  and  eloquence  have  brought  their 
offering.  Masters  of  thought,  masters  of  brush 
and  chisel,  those  mighty  spirits  which  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  infinite  and  felt  the  di- 


\'inily  within  us,  have  consecrated  their  genius; 
on  the  altar  of  human  advancement,  to  leadj, 
the  individual  up  to  a  nobler  conception  of  his 
existence.  Do  not,  then,  the  amalgamation 
of  the  classes,  the  diffusion  of  social  power, 
the  growth  of  public  opinion,  the  change  from 
feudalism  to  industrialism,  from  a  destructive 
society  to  a  constructive,  all  point  to  democ- 
racy as  the  universal  political  system?  These 
were  the  causes  which  produced  the  American  i 
Constitution,  in  which  was  realized  the  cul- 
mination of  political  philosophy.  That  instru- 
ment found  the  individual  on  his  knees  before 
an  artificial  aristocracy.  It  tocjk  him  up  and 
set  a  crown  upon  his  head,  crowned  him  with 
the  free  e.xercise  of  his  faculties  of  thought  and 
action,  crowned  him  with  the  spirit  of  industry 
and  patriotisiu,  and  sent  him  forth  strong  and 
free,  to  rule  the  world.  By  this  first  writtt  n 
constitution  America  has  become  the  guide  <>{ 
the  nations,  her  institutions  a  living  monument 
to  the  worth  and  wisdom  of  democracy.  .Sin  - 
has  solved  the  problem  of  |3olitical  equalitv. 
and  linked  that  idea  with  industrialism.  It 
has  become  the  burden  of  the  world's  jubilei' 
song,  the  music  of  the  spindles  is  its  accom- 
paniment, and  may  that  triumphant  anthem  roll 
on  until  every  soul  on  earth  is  thrilled  and  ever\- 
throne  is  shaken.  Then  when  the  world  learns 
the  worth  and  the  power  of  an  individual  life, 
kings  will  come  down  from  their  thrones,  gi\  i' 
up  their  sceptres  and  bow  before  that  nobilitv 
of  intelligence  and  that  royalty  of  genius  that 
shall  reign  in  their  stead  forever. 

H.  C.  .SWE.\RINGEX. 


INVOLUTION. 


[alethean  gold  medal  essay.] 

In  recent  years  the  most  fiercely  contested  Natural  selection,  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
struggles  on  the  battlefields  of  science  have  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  like  phrases, 
been  fought  around  the  standards  of  evolution.     epitomize  the  results  of  much  thought  ex- 
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pinded  on  the  ever  recurring  question,  how 
came  these  things  thus?  Many  theories  based 
on  this  doctrine  have  been  proposed,  discussed, 
ridiculed,  abandoned.  The  Naturalist,  the 
Positivist,  the  Atheist,  and  the  Christian  has 
each  his  own  interpretation  of  it.  It  has  with- 
stood the  blows  dealt  it  bv  friends  as  well 
as  foes.  As  science  begins  to  read  the  secrets 
of  world  making  and  world  furnishing,  thecon- 
\  iction  is  forced  upon  the  thoughtful  student 
that  e\'olution  explains  many  facts  otherwise 
unaccounted  for,  indeed,  directly  counter  to 
any  other  theory.  It  seems,  at  least,  beauti- 
fully to  illustrate  many  of  the  methods  of  the 
great  Creator,  for  evolution  does  not,  cannot 
rule  out  a  Designer,  a  Creator,  and  an  Up- 
holder of  the  universe.  Evolution  is  no  base- 
less assumption;  it  is  a  doctrine  abundantly 
exemplified  by  pre-historic  records  of  the  de- 
velopment of  bird  and  beast  and  blossom. 

What  then  ?  Every  term  has  its  opposite. 
If  there  were  no  wisdom,  there  would  be  no 
folly;  if  vice  did  not  exist,  neither  would  \ir- 
tue;  in  this  world,  so  perfectly  measured  and 
balanced,  addition  is  possible  only  because  of 
subtraction.  So  if  e\'olution  be  a  factor  in 
science  its  opposite,  in\'oluti()n,  must  also  have 
a  part  m  determining  the  results  of  the  var- 
ious processes  into  which  it  enters. 

The  fairy  tale  of  'he  Doasvoulikes  who 
emigrated  from  the  country  of  Hardwork 
to  the  land  of  Readvmade,  carries  their  history 
a  few  steps  further  back  than  the  situation  in 
which  savage  races  are  found  when  travelers 
first  visit  them.  The  Doasyoulikes,  a  pleasure 
loving  people,  yet  loving  indolence  better 
even  than  pleasure,  because  of  their  indolence 
passed  through  the  stages  from  civilization,  even 
culture,  down  to  the  lowest  grades  of  sa\'ages. 
The  nation  from  natural  causes  constantly  de- 
creased in  number,  but  became  individually 
stronger,  fiercer,  and  less  intellectual,  until  at 
last  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  left  only  one  great,  brutal  fellow,  who  on 
being  approached  bv  M.  Du  Chaillu,  remem- 


l)ering  something  of  the  old  tradition  that  his 
ancestors  had  been  happy,  music  loving  men, 
tried  to  cry  out,  "Am  not  I  a  man  and  a 
brother?"  but  he  had  forgotten  the  words.  M. 
Du  Chaillu,  thinking  him  nothing  more  than 
an  ape,  shot  him.  So  perished  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  once  great  and  famous  nation  of  the 
Doasyoulikes.  Because  they  did  nothing  they 
did  not  like  to  do,  they  came  to  be  just  like 
a]ies. 

Why  not  ?  Do  we  not  read  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ate  grass  like  the  oxen,  and  his  body 
was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  until  his  hair 
was  grown  like  eagles'  feathers  and  his  nails 
like  birds'  claws?  True  his  was  a  special 
]Hmishment  for  a  special  sin;  but  is  not  a  like 
punishment  only  the  natural  result  of  caring 
tor  the  animal  parts  only  of  man's  nature? 

Given  plenty  of  time,  a  prime  necessity  in 
all  scientific  theories,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  invo- 
lute a  man  from  an  ape,  as  to  evolute  man 
from  the  lower  animals  ? 

Genesis  says:  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him; 
he  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  body  of 
man,  the  image  of  God;  the  soul  of  man,  the 
very  breath  of  God.  Then  read  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans  Paul's  description  of  the 
heathen  world,  a  description  so  exactly  cor- 
roborated by  travelers'  accounts,  both  an- 
cient and  modern;  read  of  their  inhuman, 
debasing,  horribly  cruel  habits  and  customs. 
Do  we  wonder  that  in  the  climax  of  wicked- 
ness to  which  they  at  last  attain  they  are  said 
to  be  without  under stunding  ? 

Shall  we,  taking  the  Bible  account  of  crea- 
tion, say  that  they  have  fallen  from  their  first 
estate  of  purity  and  happiness,  or  shall  we  say 
that  in  time  they  would  of  themselves  develop 
into  cultured,  noble,  blessed  people  ?  Evolu- 
tion or  involution  ?  Answer  me,  any  student, 
whether  is  it  easier  to  create  or  to  forget ;  to 
originate  or  to  caricature;  to  lead  or  to  fall 
behind. 
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Instances  of  retrogression  from  known  tyi)es 
of  jahysical  and  mental  status  are  not  infre- 
quent. If  the  tradition  of  the  far  northern 
dwellers  of  Greenland,  that  they  are  the  de- 
cendants  of  ship  wrecked  European  saliors,  be 
correct,  a  marked  retrogression  has  in  their 
case  taken  place  in  comparatively  few  years. 
As  in  that  frozen  land  they  had  no  metals,  no 
tools,  no  money,  no  laws,  the  names  for  these 
objects  gradually  dropped  out  of  memory. 
The  severe  climate  dwarfed  and  compacted 
their  bodies.  Their  habits  of  walking  and  sit- 
ting warped  the  normally  graceful  outlines  of 
the  body,  until  now  they  are  regarded  as  a 
distinct  people. 

As  man  rises  in  the  stages  of  civilization 
he  loses,  in  most  instances,  the  keenness  of 
the  lower  senses,  as  of  hearing  and  smell,  in 
proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  mental  faculties 
of  a  higher  order.  The  Indian  or  the  dog 
detects  traces  unpreceived  by  an  ordinary  man. 
By  special  training  this  keenness  is  developed, 
we  say,  in  the  woodsman  and  scout.  May 
we  not  rather  say  retained  ? 

The  law,  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have,  is  not  cruel  or  unjust.  It  is  but  the 
complement  of  that  most  cheering  law,  that  is  a 


promise  as  well,  to  him  that  hath  it  shall  be 
given. 

.So  much  is  said  of  development  and  im- 
provement, do  we  not  almost  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  just  wafted  upward  with  little 
special  effort  of  our  own,  lorgetting  the  weights 
and  clogs  which  constantly  tend  to  pull  us  down  ? 
We  certainly  have  reason  to  be  thanklul 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  such  vast  possi- 
bilities for  self-culture  and  self-improvement. 
We  are  the  heirs  of  all  that  the  centuries  have 
stored  up  in  their  treasure  houses  of  thought, 
contrivance  and  art.  We  think  that  in  the 
Caucasian  race  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
of  that  race  is  the  culmination  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  degree  of  human  perfection.  We 
cry,  "Look  at  us,  oh,  ye  people!  See  to 
what  we  have  attained!" 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  inherit- 
ance? .Shajl  we  dwadle  with  it,  despise  it  as 
unworthy  the  latest  culture,  refuse  to  receive 
it,  or  shall  we  transmit  it  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  us,  purified  from  the  accretions  of  folly 
and  falsehood,  enriched  bv  its  exemplification 
in  upright,  honorable  lives,  honest  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  well  as  of  men. 

Nancy  Spencer. 


ADVANCEMENT,  ITS  ESSENTIAL.S. 


[junior  oration,    second  prize.] 


Night's  sihery  robe  enshrouds  the  earth. 
The  evening  zephyrs  mellow  the  heat  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  .stars,  "Thesilver  islands 
of  a  sapphire  sea,"  pour  forth  their  jeweled 
light.  All  nature  is  at  rest.  A  thousand 
whispered  voices  steal  out  over  the  silent 
earth  a  soft,  soothing  music,  which  speaks 
the  one  word,  peace.  But  there  is  one  whom 
the  charm  of  sleep  fails  to  allure.  In  the 
silence  of  the  darkness  he  wanders  forth, 
thinking  thoughts  that  are  to  move  the  world. 


At  length  rosv-fingered  dawn  announces  the 
coming  day.  But  hark !  What  sound  is  that  ? 
On  vonder  cathedral  door  this  strange  man 
is  nailing  ninety-five  j)ropositions  which  an- 
nounce the  greatness  of  man.  The  people  as 
they  pass  to  and  fro  are  attracted  by  his 
strange  words  and  teachings  He  advances  new 
theories  and  loftier  principles.  He  teaches 
that  every  individual  possesses  capabilities 
through  which  he  can  reach  the  mountain 
peaks  of  greatness.     He   declares   that  the 
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I  realm  of  advancement  is  infinite,  for  the  circle 
of  truth  has  a  center  without  any  circumfer- 
ence. Such  teachings  spread  with  a  magic 
swiftness.  Eagerly,  indeed,  does  the  world 
strive  to  grasp  these  vital  truths.  But  the  old 
civilization,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  new,  de- 
clares this  great  reformer  a  heretic.  .Still  true 
to  his  convictions,  Martin  Luthier  passes 
from  the  darkness  to  the  dawn  the  grandest 
character  of  modern  history. 

As  his  life,  so  the  world.  When  ever 
man  becomes  great  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  boundless  possibilities  of  this  nature,  he 
has  made  advancement.  "The  very  concep- 
tion of  the  infinite  is  the  mark  of  nature  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  The  soul 
is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It  rushes  for- 
ward to  untried  happiness.  It  has  deep  wants 
and  desires  which  nothing  limited  can  ap- 
pease." Inspired  by  this  idea  Galileo  turned 
his  teleoscope  to  the  deep  heavens.  He 
sought  the  unknown;  he  found  the  dungeon. 
What  means  yon  lurid  glare  ?  Ah,  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  a  brave  soul  allowed 
conscience  to  speak  and  Lavouarola  became  a 
martyr.  But  in  that  dungeon,  at  that  mar- 
tyr's stake,  did  there  not  exist  principles  which 
were  born  to  triumph  ?  Did  the  world  judge 
rightly  when  it  declared  Luther  a  heretic, 
Galileo  a  fanatic,  Lavonarola  a  rioter?  Is  the 
past  the  embodiment  of  perfection  ?  Is  progress 
but  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast?  The  match- 
less capabilities  of  the  soul,  the  insatiable  long- 
ing for  knowledge  and  truth,  and  the  divine 
intention  for  man  to  work  out  the  true  mission 
of  his  creation,  these  make  advancement,  com- 
pulsory. 

Grant  the  necessity  of  progress,  and  then 
comes  the  profound  question  of  the  ages: 
"What  are  its  essential  elements  ?"  History  is 
only  analogue.  Mark  then  the  principles  for 
which  men  have  always  dared  to  give  their 
lives.  As  that  greatest  of  Athenian  philoso- 
phers raises  to  his  lips  the  cup  of  hemlock, 
catch  his  parting  words:  "I  die  for  the  liberty 


of  thought, ' ' .  Come  to  a  grave  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  read  the  inscription  on  that  crumb- 
ling monument:  "William  the  silent.  He 
braved  the  horrors  of  a  Spanish  Inquisition 
for  the  liberty  of  conscience."  Linger  by 
the  graves  of  our  own  martyred  dead,  War- 
ren's, at  Bunker  Hill;  Lincoln's,  at  Spring- 
field, and  the  one  grandest  thought  of  their 
lives  will  pierce  the  sternest  soul;  "We  died 
that  humanity  might  be  free."  Do  we  not 
glean  from  these,  the  elect  of  history,  that  the 
foundation  principle  of  every  reform  is  liberty  ? 
In  every  noble  undertaking,  in  every  awe  in- 
spiring achievement  its  magic  power  is  felt.  It 
knows  no  imj:)Ossible.  With  untiring  energ)' 
it  sweeps  stormfully  across  the  astonished 
earth,  bringing  to  light  the  false,  placing  on 
high  the  true  and  virtuous,  and  lifting  human- 
ity from  the  depth  of  ignorance  to  the  plain  of 
enlightenment  and  civilization. 

Although  liberty  is  a  mighty  force  in  the 
world's  advancement,  yet  it  is  not  always  in- 
dicative of  merit.  Let  a  ruler  establish  uni- 
versal freedom,  what  would  result?  Selfish- 
ness and  lust  would  trample  under  foot  the 
weak  and  suffering.  Brotherly  love  and  sym- 
pathy would  cease  to  burn  in  the  human 
heart.  Virtue  and  purity,  the  grandest  agen- 
cies in  the  world's  amelioration,  would  be 
stifled  bv  the  influence  of  unrestricted  license. 
Aye,  with  liberty  unlimited,  unlicensed,  the 
withering  breeze  of  corruption  would  blast 
forever  the  nobler  instincts  of  the  human  soul. 

If,  then,  liberty  fails  to  meet  the  requisite  of 
progress,  what  else  is  essential  1  We  need  no 
more  significant  example  than  that  of  the 
elder  Brutus.  His  two  sons,  intoxicated  with 
the  spirit,  stealthily  plotted  against  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  Convicted  of  the 
crime,  they  solemnly  stood  before  their  father 
awaiting  the  sentence.  The  vast  court  be- 
came silent.  Awful  moment  of  decision!  Here 
his  sons,  there  the  State.  Before  a  trembling 
multitude,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  the 
inexorable  Brutus,  arising  to  the  true  splendor 
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of  manhood,  said:  "To  you,  O  Lictors,  I  de- 
liver them!"  The  Lictors  executed  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  the  decision  of  this  father. 
"Law  unbared  her  beautitul,  bold  brow,"  and 
stood  forth  the  champion  of  justice. 

Liberty  is  possible  just  so  far  as  it  is  bound- 
ed by  law.  The  movement  which  has  no 
other  champion  than  liberty  is  doomed  to 
failure.  But  when  a  movement  has  for  its 
watchword,  liberty,  under  law,  that  movement 
takes  form  and  power.  This  idea  beamed 
from  the  brow  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire  slowly  struggled  into  existence. 
On  the  plains  of  Runnymede  it  tore  from  the 
traitor  the  splendid  robe  of  chivalry  and  shat- 
tered forever  the  divine  rights  of  kings.  Then 
swelled  the  heart  of  progress:  then  the  shouts 
of  freedom  went  thundering  up  to  heaven; 
then  Magna  Charta  welled  up  from  the  full 
fountain  of  justice  and  started  the  tide  of  de- 
mocracy on  its  triumphal  sweep  around  the 
world. 

But  have  we  sounded  the  keynote  of  pro- 
gress ?  Stepping  back  but  a  century  we  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  of  history. 
As  that  frenzied  mob  rushes  wildly  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  hear  the  cry:  "Grant  us  a 
constitution,  liberty  under  law."  Were  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  fanatics?  The  world 
has  declared  them  heroes.  They  were  the  true 
stepping-stone  between  the  Reformation  and 
our  present  civilization.  Yet  from  the  French 
Revolution  we  learn  that  the  victor's  banner 
must  bear  a  nobler  device  than  liberty  and 
law. 

In  civilization,  superior  to  the  work  of  the 
revolutionist  is  that  of  the  educator  and  states- 
man. Liberty  and  law  rebel  and  overthrow, 
but  education  creates  and  establishes.  These 
three  united  in  the  garden  of  Greece  and  wove 
lor  her  brow  the  coronal  of  glory.  Here 
beauty  and  strength  conspired  and  formed  a 
mental  and  physical  manhood  never  surpassed. 
Here  was  a  close  discernment  of  thought  that 
made  Plato  and  Aristotle  e\'er  the  foremost 


masters  of  all  who  clearly  know.  In  this  gar- 
den of  culture  and  learning  civilization  reached 
the  highest  limit  possible  through  simplv  hu- 
man agencies.  But  Greece  is  no  more.  Her 
doom  is  written  on  the  scroll  of  the  ages. 

With  liberty,  law,  education,  sublime  is  the 
march  of  enlightenment  and  truth,  and  splen- 
did the  fruitage  of  virtues  and  graces,  yet  the 
secret  of  triumph  lies  beyond  and  deeper. 
History  still  contains  another  truth.  In  an 
eastern  court  stands  a  man  pleading  for  an  en- 
slaved people.  That  very  night  at  the  touch 
of  an  unseen  hand  the  eldest  son  in  every 
home  of  Egypt  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  Fol- 
low still  farther  this  unseen  power  in  history. 
In  yonder  conflict  hangs  trembling  the  destiny 
of  France.  The  French  fall  back.  But  see  ! 
With  streaming  black  hair,  mounted  on  a  no- 
ble steed,  rides  a  beautiful  girl.  Dashing  to 
the  front  of  the  legions  she  exclaims:  "Witli 
the  help  of  God  we  conquer,"  and  the  enemy 
was  hurled  from  the  gates  of  Orleans.  Yes, 
there  is  a  God  in  history,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  all  law,  of  all  culture,  and  whose  unseen 
hand  wields  the  sceptre  of  destiny.  His  power 
was  felt  on  the  historic  field  of  Waterloo. 
Both  armies  were  equally  patriotic,  disciplined 
and  cultured,  but  behind  one  were  the  prayers 
of  all  England,  and  England  was  triumphant. 

With  these  four — liberty,  law,  education  and 
Christianity — we  have  found  the  true  criterion 
of  progress.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  If,  then,  your 
faith  is  strong  enough  watch  a  band  of  fearless 
pilgrnns  as  they  make  their  way  across  a 
trackless  ocean.  Believing,  mark  you,  in  the 
true  criterion  of  all  advancement,  they  land  on 
Columbia's  shore  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  grand  republic. 

Witness  its  power  in  our  national  growth. 
At  the  pealing  notes  of  independence  it  gave 
us  our  Constitution — -"the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  of  man."  In  the  dark  days  of '63,  with 
fearle-ss  hand  it  wrote  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation and  the  songs  of  the  free  swelled  into 
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a  iiiiylitv  antlit'in.  W's,  lo-day  it  throbs  in 
every  pulse  beat  of  our  national  life,  moulding 
a  nation  once  of  secession  into  a  union  of  per- 
fection, and  charges  it  with  the  tremendous 
meaning  of  an  ideal  republic. 

With  the  true  secret  of  progress  invincible 
is  the  march  of  civilization.  Ignorance  and 
superstition  yield  to  enlightenment,  and  truth, 
industry  and  invention  harness  the  forces  of 
nature  and  raise  the  dignity  of  labor.  The 
aristocracy  of  blood  flees  before  the  aristocracy 
of  mind.  Science  and  philosophy  lift  their 
shining  lights  above  the  nations.  Faith  is 
raised  from  the  delusion  of  skepticism  and 


])lanted  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  But  the  golden 
day  of  the  world's  history  has  just  dawned. 
Advancement  is  still  in  the  tenderness  ol  youth. 
Plato  may  write  of  his  model  republic;  Moore 
may  find  in  Utopia  a  political,  social  paradise, " 
but  the  mission  of  progress  will  never  be  com- 
pleted until  the  finite  becomes  the  infinite,  un- 
til the  capabilities  of  nun's  soul  shall  reach 
their  matchless  possibilities.  Then  shall  glis- 
ten the  rays  of  the  millenial  sun;  then  shall 
time,  waked  bv  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy 
hands  unbar  the  gates  of  light. 

C.  (i.  joROAiN. 


.SABBATH  EXERCISES. 


The  Y.  M.  and  V.  \V.  C.  A.  .sermon  was 
preached  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Second  L'. 
P.  church  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Littell,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. An  unusually  large  audience  was  in 
attendance,  and  although  the  sermon  was  al- 
most an  hour  long  the  audience  ga\'e  close  at- 
tention throughout.  If  the  universal  \  erdict, 
that  the  sermon  was  a  most  excellent  one,  is 
any  criterion  by  which  to  judge,  Mr.  Littell 
will  understand  how  he  was  appreciated.  The 
following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  sermon  : 

"Psalm  xiv,  11-12  :  Rid  me  and  deliver  me 
from  the  hands  of  strange  children,  whose 
mouth  speaketh  \'anity,  and  their  right  hand 
is  the  hand  ot  \'anitv.  That  our  sons  may  be 
as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth;  that  our 
daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones,  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace. 

"The  Psalms  are  an  inspiration  and  a  pe- 
tition of  David  for  such  blessings  ol  God  as 
would  make  his  kingdom  excellent  in  kind 
and  prosperous  in  condition.  But  look  closer 
and  keep  looking  as  Da\  id  fades  away  and 
this  broad  earth  with  its  people  comes  up. 
But  our  King,  his  people,  his  land  remains. 
'Go  thou  into  the  world  and  preach  Christ.' 
The  Psalms  become  Jesus  in  as]Mrations  and 


intercessions  for  his  kingdmn  and  its  pf()|)K- 
and  their  wealth. 

"Foreign  infiuence  depreciated.  No  need  of 
going  into  details  of  the  matchlessness  of 
worldly  opinions.  The  world  hates  me;  that's 
all  its  taste  and  judgment  is  worth.  It  cru- 
cified Christ:  that's  what  its  right  hand  does 
with  the  truth. 

"Internal  development  sought,  i.  It  is  the 
de\'elopment  of  undivided  character.  2. 
Along  appropriate  lines,  the  sexes.  In  the 
sons  early  and  complete  development  of 
powers,  physical,  mental,  spiritual — a  perfect 
worker  rather  than  profound  work.  Jesus  was 
thirty  years  old  before  he  preached.  J(jhn 
the  Ba]jtist  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  be- 
came an  embassador  for  God.  In  the  daugh- 
ters a  firm,  imchangeable  princi])le,  like  a 
corner  stone.  Highest  degree  and  best  (jual- 
ity  of  beauty.     Like  a  palace." 

In  the  evening  President  Ferguson  de- 
li\  ered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  in  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  church  from  Titus  ii,  6: 
"Young  men,  likewise  exhort  to  be  .sober- 
minded."  The  crowd  collected  early  and  at 
the  usual  time  of  assembling  seats  were  ob- 
tained with  difficultv.     The  Dr.  seemed  to  be 
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in  good  trim  for  speaking  and  preached  w  ith 
splendsd  effect.  Below  is  a  sketch  of  the 
sermon : 

"Young  men  are  ever  ready  to  do  exploits. 
They  are  charmed  by  the  romantic  and  the 
heroic.  They  respond  promptly  to  any  ap- 
peal that  calls  for  daring.  The  perils  of  mis- 
sionary life  rather  attract  than  appal  them. 

"Titus  was  left  by  Paul  at  Crete  to  set  things 
in  order.  Accordingly  he  received  specific 
charges  concerning  the  various  classes  that 
would  compose  his  congregation.  Substan- 
tially the  same  virtues  are  to  be  pressed  upon 
all,  aged  men  and  women,  young  men  and 
maidens.  The  word  'likewise'  in  the  text  in- 
terpreted by  the  preceding  verses  brings  the 
younger  women  as  well  as  the  younger  men 
within  its  scope  and  makes  it  appropriate 
enough  as  the  basis  of  a  closing  word  to  young 
people  of  both  sexes. 

"What  is  it  to  be  sober-minded?  Used  in 
a  wide  sense  it  takes  in  the  whole  discipline  of 
Christian  life.  Three  main  points  were  dis- 
cusssed — 

"i.  We  commend  to  you  .sober-minded  men 
as  over  against  the  sway  of  mere  feeling.  There 
is  a  place  for  feeling  and  the  expression  of  it. 
It  is  a  false  notion  that  emotion  is  to  be  con- 
stantly suppressed.  Stolidity  is  not  strength. 
The  strong  man  is  the  earnest  man,  whose  very 
soul  is  on  fire  with  devotion  to  a  great  cause. 
'He  most  lives  who  thinks  most,  feels  the 
noblest,  acts  the  best.'  Sometimes  there  is  a 
vicious  sentiment  abroad  concerning  this. 
There  is  a  sort  of  school  whose  members  want 
it  to  be  known  that  they  wonder  at  nothing, 
that  they  are  interested  in  nothing.  They  try 
to  repress  every  outward  manifestation  of  the 
emotions  they  feel.  Right  emotions  are  the 
springs  of  right  actions  and  right  character, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cultivated.  But 
while  allowing  the  free  action  of  the  feelings 
they  must  not  be  permitted  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  the  soul,  which  is  rightly  occupied 
by  Reason  and  Conscience.  Sometimes  cher- 
ished feelings  get  a  dominant  and  abiding 
sway.  Anger  ripens  into  hate;  love  into 
idolatry:  tenderness  into  sickly  sentimentality'. 


There  is  no  danger  from  a  pa.ssion  as  long  as 
it  is  kept  subject  to  the  proper  ruling  powers 
of  the  mind.  If  harnessed  to  a  worthy  object 
and  guided  by  an  intelligent  understanding  il 
w  ill  be  a  power  of  great  achievement. 

"2.  We  commend  to  you  sober-mindedness 
as  over  against  self-will.  Will  means  force — 
strength  to  resist  or  to  assail.  Condemnation 
of  self-will  is  cjuite  in  keeping  with  commenda- 
tion of  steady  purpose.  Often  it  is  the  high- 
eet  exercise  of  righteous  will  to  overcome  self- 
will.  When  sell-will  displays  itself  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life  it  may  be  nothing  more 
serious  than  disagreeableness,  but  when  one 
occupies  a  representative  position  it  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  whate\  er  interests  are  involved. 
In  the  crises  of  our  national  history  they  are 
to  be  admired  who  surrendered  cherished  no- 
tions for  the  common  good,  sinking  personal 
prejudices,  opinions  and  wishes  for  the  sake 
of  great  ends  to  be  reached.  Illustrated  by 
Hamilton,  Seward  and  Randall. 

'  '3.  We  commend  sober-mindedness  as  over 
against  unbelief  We  take  now  a  larger  \  iew 
of  eternity  as  well  as  of  time.  Festus  charged 
Paul  with  madness.  Paul  claims  to  preach 
words  ot  truth  and  soberness.  Which  of  the 
two  is  mad,  which  is  sober-mintled,  the  man 
of  the  world  or  the  man  of  faith?  The  one- 
stands  with  his  back  on  the  future,  the  other 
faces  both  time  and  eternity.  Which  of  the 
two  is  wise? 

"Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  class 
of  1890,  to  you  the  great  world  with  its  activ- 
ities seems  just  at  hand.  I  have  tried  to  pre- 
sent to  you  an  idea  of  life  as  something  serious. 
It  is  no  holiday  adventure  and  yet  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant world  we  live  in.  If  you  are  a  child  of 
God  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  you  need  not 
fear  the  future,  for  it  is  in  your  Father's  hand. 
If  there  be  clouds  the  light  will  shine  through 
them.  Be  of  good  cheer  and  give  good  cheer 
to  others,  brighten  your  own  life  by  brighten- 
ing it  for  some  other.  As  sober-minded  men 
and  women  do  earnestly  and  hopefully  what 
your  hands  find  to  do,  and  may  the  blessing 
of  God  follow  you  wherever  you  go." 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

Although  it  threatened  rain  Tuesday  e\'en- 
ing  commencement  morn  dawned  brightly  and 
both  townspeople  and  visitors  seemed  to  be 
jubilant  in  the  anticipation  of  a  pleasant  day. 
The  roads  became  quite  dusty  before  the  day 
was  over,  which  was  about  the  only  unfavora- 
ble circumstance.  Durino  the  forenoon  the 
attendance  at  the  campus  was  smaller  than 
usual,  but  about  noon  the  vehicles  began  to 
come  in  from  all  sides  and  there  was  a  large 
crowd  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  music 
•was  furnished  by  the  Middlesex  brass  band. 
Between  the  performances,  the  art  room,  which 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  the  museum, 
in  which  the  botanical  specimens  were  espec- 
ially interesting,  the  society  halls,  and  the 
social  part  of  the  gathering,  the  crowd  had 
ample  means  of  entertainment.  The  exercises 
«f  the  dav  consisted  of  the  following  [M-ogram; 


Mnslc.  Prayer.  Music. 

Salutatory  :  I'uwritten  Music, 

Maggie  T.  King,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Oration  :  Modern  Politics, 

,J.  J.  McElree,  New  Wilmington. 
Oration:  Two  Niagaras, 

R.  L.  M  Alter,  Frcepoit. 
Music. 

Oration  :  Modern  Sources  of  Eloiiuencc, 

Wm.M.  Anderson,  V<irk.  N.  V. 

Oration  :  What  of  the  Republic? 

A.  S.  Bailey,  Caudiir. 

Essay  :  The  Domain  of  Truth. 

.\nnetta  Bell.  New  \\  ilmington. 
.Mu.sic. 

Oration  :  Memorabilia, 

G.  W.  Bovard  Binnchloi. . 
Essay :  Natural  Monopolies, 

R.  K  Aiken,  Ml.  .lacksoii. 
iEssay :  The  Dial-plate  of  the  Soul, 

LuellaC.  Donaldson,  .New  Wilmington. 
Mueic. 

Oration:  <'nlture  and  Morality, 

M.  J.  Donaldson,  North  Star, 
(iiation  :  The  Mission  of  Discontent, 

W.  R.  Dicksou,  Midway. 
(M-ation;  Individualism, 

K.  B.  Ferguson,  Dry  Run. 
Music. 

Essay  :  Man's  Mission, 

Mary  E.  Ferguson,  New  Wiliuiugton. 
Essay  :  Beauty  in  Nature; 

Alice  C.  Foster,  New  Wilmington. 
Music. 

(tnUion:  A  Turning  Point  in  Our  Histoiy, 

S.  M  Goehring,  ZelienopJp, 

Essay;  Ideals  and  Realities, 

M.  Maud  Hanna,  Jamestosvn, 

Oration:  Mental  Gymnasts, 

F.  H.  McClymonds.  Portei-svdllf . 
Music 

Oration  ;  The  Civilization  of  Uses. 

Carrie  H.  Byers,  Pulaski. 
Oration  :  The  City  of  David, 

D.  S.  L.  McNary,  VanceviUe, 
Oration:  Evolution,  not  Revolution, 

R.  L.  Ral.ston,  Ereeport. 
Music. 

Es.say  :  The  Acme  of  Culture , 

Etta  Reed,  New  Wilmingtoiu 
Essay  :  Environment  and  Will, 

Mary  Reed,  New  Wilmingtou. 

Es.say  :  lavobitiou, 

Nancy  J,  Spencer,  New  WilmiUKton. 
Music. 

Oration  :  What  We  Ow«  to  the  Future, 

H.  B.  Van  Eaton,  Xenia,  O, 
Oration  ;  Foitune  Favors  the  Resolute. 

E.  H.  Wallace.  Mt.  JacKsou. 

Music. 

N'aledictoJ'y, 

R.  E.  Porter.  New  Wiliniugtou, 
M-usie. 
Conferring  of  Degrees. 
Awajd  of  Alethean  Medal. 
Benediction. 
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After  the  performances  were  through  and 
the  degrees  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
graduates,  President  Ferguson  addressed  the 
class  as  follows  : 

"It  is  not  easy  to  speak  a  closing  word  to 
any  class  that  will  apply  with  equal  fitness  to 
all  its  members.  Especially  will  this  be  so 
when  they  not  only  stand  apart  in  their  indi- 
vidual characters,  but  are  without  much  unify- 
ing class  sentiment,  fusing  the  separate  par- 
ticles into  a  somewhat  uniform  mass,  creating 
a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy  and  affection. 
If  there  were  more  of  this  we  might  strike, 
perhaps,  a  single  chord  whose  vibrations  would 
be  felt  equally  in  the  hearts  of  you  all.  I  can 
scarcely  do  better  in  any  case  than  to  accept 
such  suggestions  as  I  may  be  able  to  gather 
from  your  class  motto.  Hoc  ago,  is  the  brief 
blunt  exhortation  you  address  to  each  other. 
However  rendered  into  English  it  contains  the 
idea  of  activity — prompt,  vigorous,  courageous 
activity.  You  are  about  to  enter  on  what  we 
call  active  life,  as  distinguished  from  student 
life.  You  mean  to  fulfill  the  expectation  of 
vour  fellows  and  your  generation.  You  will 
not  be  idlers  in  the  busy  world,  nor  skulkers 
in  the  fierce  battles  of  humanity.  Purposes 
are  already  formed  tor  the  near  and  the  re- 
mote future — purposes  of  professional  prepar- 
ation or  of  subsequent  achievement.  As 
there  is  readiness  to  will  let  there  be  equal 
readiness  to  perform.  Will  is  the  precursor, 
the  predeterminer  of  action.  Is  it  merely  a 
dream  that  you  have  been  dreaming?  Or  have 
you  not  only  a  wish  but  a  will  to  realize  the 
vision  of  your  hopes — a  will  enforced  by  high 
considerations  of  what  you  owe  to  God  and 
man.  Whatsoever  you  thoughtfully  and  wise- 
ly enter  upon  as  your  temporary  or  permanent 
work,  do  it,  do  it  heartily  and  faithfully,  do  it 
because  it  is  expected  of  you,  do  it  because  you 
expect  it  of  yourself 

"  I.  Let  me  warn  you  against  the  enervating 
influence  of  the  love  of  pleasure.  I  know  that 
in  our  busy  towns  and  country  there  is  danger 


on  the  side  of  overwork  and  that  there  are 
wrecks  of  mind  and  body  that  are  the  result  of 
excessive,  unresting  toil.  But  there  is  a  con- 
trary extreme  to  which  the  multiplying  holi- 
days ways,  and  means  of  pleasure  invite,  that 
ought  likewise  to  be  avoided.  He  who  ac-  » 
cepts  every  invitation  to  recreation  or  enjoy- 
ment to  which  he  is  invited  or  inclined,  who 
practices  no  self-denial  for  sake  of  the  demands 
of  his  work,  is  already  breaking  from  the  ranks 
of  the  men  of  action.  The  sappers  and  miners 
are  at  work  and  the  foundations  of  solid  char- 
acter are  beginning  to  crumble.  'The  love 
of  pleasure,'  in  the  strong  language  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Thornwell  of  a  past  generation, 
'is  the  grave  of  energy.'  Be  on  your  guard, 
my  young  friends,  lest  you  bury  here  the 
fondest  hopes,  aspirations  and  purposes  you 
now  cherish. 

"2.  Be  sure  of  another  thing,  that  your  en- 
ergy be  not  wasted  on  an  unworthy  object. 
Let  it  be  .something  worthy  of  your  mind  and 
heart,  your  intellectual  powers  and  your  im- 
mortal existence — something  that  will  develoji 
and  ennoble  a  man  rather  than  sharpen  an  in- 
strument or  train  an  agent.  Nothing  is  ever 
little  or  belittling  that  God  recjuires.  But 
aspire  to  do  something  that  will  elicit  the  best 
that  is  in  you,  that  will  inspire  you  with  lofty 
sentiments,  that  will  bring  you  into  loving  fel- 
lowship with  the  loftier  spirits  among  men  and 
with  God. 

"Happy  the  man  whose  calling  links  him  with 
every  good  and  great  cause.  But  failing  in 
this,  only  less  happy  is  he  who  finds  retreat 
from  the  secularity  and  selfishness  of  every 
day  life  in  the  companionship  of  earnest, 
godly  men  and  a  co-operation  with  them  in 
every  good  work.  Whatever  your  calling,  be 
known  as  Christian  workers,  too;  Christian  men 
and  women,  laboring  for  God  and  humanity. 
'Let  all  the  ends  you  aim  at  be  thy  country's, 
thy  God's  and  truth's.  Have  a  purpose,  un- 
derlying anci  overtopping  all  others,  to  do 
God's  will.     Remember   the  words  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus — 'I  must  work  the  works  ot  him 
then  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day.  for  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.'  To  eacli  ot 
vou  it  seems  Hkc  the  morning;  of  life.  \'et  it 
may  be  the  noontide  or  the  afternoon  in  the 
case  of  some  01  you,  or  may  be  the  e\'ening 
and  the  night  may  quickly  succeed  the  morn- 
ing. Therefore,  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thv  might,  tor  there  is  no 
work  nor  de\'ice  nor  wisdom  in  the  gra\'e 
whither  thou  goest. ' ' 

Next  came  the  decision  of  judges  for  the 
Alethean  medal.  The  judges  were  Rev.  John 
Williamson,  D.  D.,  Omaha;  Rev.  D.  C  Mc- 
Kay. Shushan,  N.  V.,  and  Rev.  I).  M. 
Thorne,  Youghioghen}-.  The  medal  uas 
awarded  to  Miss  Nancy  J.  .Spencer,  of  New 
Wilmington.  After  the  congratulations  of  the 
graduates  the  crowd  slowly  dispersed,  a  part 
of  which  again  met  in  the  evening  at  the  more 
exciting  scenes  of  the  society  contest. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

— The  alumni  endowment  fund  now  amounts 
to  nearly  $5,000. 

— All  alumni  are  to  work  for  the  interests  of 
their  alma  mater. 

— Dr.  J.  M.  Fulton,  '72,  was  re-elected  as 
the  alumni  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

— Rev.  P.  Swan,  '78,  Burlington,  Iowa,  as- 
sisted Rev.  H.  C.  Marshall,  '75,  Rock  Island, 
May  14. 

— They  ask  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  in- 
vestigate the  secret  fraternities  if  there  are  any 
in  college  and  deal  with  them. 

— The  Association  will  have  in  its  numbers 
not  only  those  who  have  graduated  but  also 
those  who  have  been  students  and  did  not 
graduate. 

— Rev.  J.  D.  Rankin,  '82,  Denver,  is  to 
deliver  the  annual  address  to  the  students  of 
Cooper  Memorial  College.  The  third  colle- 
giate year  closes  June  19. 

— Rev.  S.  H.  Moore,  '75,  Wilkinsburg,  has 
been  in  poor  health  all  winter  and  his  congre- 


gation liave  granted  him  a  six  weeks'  leave. 
He  is  now  in  Colorado  where  he  hopes  to 
recruit. 

— Rev.  H.  C.  Marshall,  '75,  was  elected  by 
the  Illinois  State  Sabbath  school  convention 
held  at  Jack.sonville,  May  13,  14  and  15,  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Sabbath  school 
convention  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  fune  24,  25  and 
26. 

— Re\-.  J.  C.  'Liggart,  '75,  East  Li\erpool, 
preached  his  twenty-first  anniversary  sermon 
on  Sabbath,  May  18.  His  text  for  the  occa- 
sion was  Phil.  2:16,  the  same  from  which  his 
first  sermon  as  pastor  was  preached.  When 
Mr.  Taggart  took  charge  of  the  congregation 
in  1869  there  were  95  names  on  the  roll;  the 
present  membershij:)  is  302. 

— The  (ireensburg  U.  P.  church.  Rev.  H. 
.S.  Boyd,  '75,  pastor,  held  their  communion 
on  J  une  i .  They  had  an  accession  of  twelve  on 
l^rofession  of  faith.  Three  adults  were  bap- 
tized. The  congregation  continues  to  increa.se 
rapidly.  The  pastor  was  ably  assisted  by 
Rev.  R.  H.  Hood,  '81,  of  Chartiers  Presby- 
tery. He  succeeds  well  in  his  field  at  home, 
and  is  very  pleasing  when  away  from  home 
among  other  congregations. 

— Alumni  meeting  Tuesday  at  4  v.  M.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  S. 
B.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  '81,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  ; 
vice  president,  Rev.  J.  O.  A.  McDowell,  '78, 
New  Castle,  Pa.  ;  recording  secretary,  Miss 
Mattie  Poppino,  '86,  New  Wilmington;  cor- 
responding secretary.  Miss  Isabella  C  Paul, 
'83,  Titusville,  Pa.  ;  treasurer,  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Naugher,  '81,  Allegheny  ;  executive  com- 
mittee. Prof  John  Mitchell,  Miss  Mattie  C. 
Poppino,  Mr.  J.  A.  McLaughrv.  Ahnnni 
j)erformers  for  June,'  1891:  Historian  of  class 
of '76,  A.  H.  Mercer,  Esq.,  Pittsburg;  alter- 
nate, Rev.  V.  S.  Crawford,  McDonald,  Pa.  ; 
poet.  Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson,  '82,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa. ;  alternate,  Miss  Edith  Shontz, 
'88,  Evansburg,  Pa.  ;  orator.  Rev.  D.  M. 
Benham,   'S3,   Pittsburg  ;  alternate,   Rev.  A. 
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L.  Davidson.  '85,  Washington,  Iowa  ;  essay- 
ist, Mrs.  Robert  Dickey,  '74,  Greenville,  Pa.; 
alternate.  Miss  Emma  Mehanl,  '77,  New  Wil- 
mington. 

— A  great  deal  ol  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  reunion  ol  the  class  of  '87,  it  being  the 
most  popular  among  the  students  and  towns- 
people that  has  gone  out  for  many  years. 
Some  thing  unusual  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  alumni  reunions  was  anticipated 
and  a  large  audience  was  assembled.  The 
first  performance  was  a  solo  by  Miss  Eranc 
Donaldson,  which  was  rendered  in  a  very  ar- 
tistic manner.  The  literary  performances  then 
began  with  an  essay  which  was  read  by  Miss 
Flora  J.  Irons.  The  subject  was,  "Vanquish- 
ers now  Vanquished,"  and  was  handled  in  a 
very  skilful  manner,  the  essay  showing  careful 
preparation.  The  history  of  the  class  was 
then  read  by  the  historian,  J.  W.  Hutchison, 
Esq.,  who  related  many  humorous  incidents 
concerning  the  class  while  in  college,  and  gave 
a  short  history  of  each  member  of  the  class 
since  graduating.  The  class  poem  was  next 
given  by  Walter  M.  Lindsay,  Esq.  This  per- 
formance was  highly  appreciated  by  all  pres- 
ent. Brilliantly  written  and  well  delivered  it 
merited  the  distinction  of  being  the  best  poem 
ever  delivered  at  Westminster.  The  prophecy 
was  then  read  by  Miss  Lizzie  Houston.  Thir- 
teen years  were  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since 
graduation,  and  the  prophetess  ingeniously 
depicted  the  amusing  relations  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  at  that  time.  The  presenta- 
tion speech  was  to  have  been  given  by  Rev. 
J.  E.  Drake,  in  which  he  was  to  present  each 
member  of  the  class  with  some  object  charac- 
teristic of  his  disposition  while  in  college. 
Those  who  know  the  wit  and  originality  of 
Jim  Drake  anticipated  a  very  amusing  per- 
formance. Owing  to  an  unforeseen  occurrence, 
however,  he  failed  to  appear.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  R.  Irons; 
vice  president,  J.  W.  Hutchinson;  secretary. 
Miss  Maggie  Campbell;  treasurer,  Miss  Anna 


Elliott.  The  class  repaired  to  the  residence 
of  Perry  Kuhn,  Esq.,  where  they  partook  of  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
social  time  together.  Besides  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  class  there  were  present  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter M.  Lindsay,  an  old  and  well  known  student 
of  the  college,  and  the  bride,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Berry, 
of '86.  The  class  meets  again  next  com- 
mencement day. 

— Alumni  present  during  commencement 
week  :  Rev.  J.  Bailey,  '59;  Rev.  James  G. 
Madge,  S.  H.  Miller,  G.  P.  Raitt,  '60;  M.  S. 
Telford  and  Prof.  W.  N.  Aiken,  '61,  Rev. 
John  Williamson,  '63;  Rev.  D.  M.  Thorn, 
'64;  Rev.  Jas.  Dodds,  '68;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Haw- 
thorne, Rev.  I.  G.  Wright,  '69;  Rev.  D.  G. 
McKay,  '72;  Rev.  Clinton  Riddle,  Rev.  L. 
D.  Stewart,  '73;  Key.  R.  A.  Jamison,  Rev. 
N.  Winegart,  '74;  Rev.  W.  J.  Snodgrass,  '67; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Eulton,  '72;  Rev.  W.  D.  Irons, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Barr,  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar.  '75: 
Miss  Elma  Shontz,  A.  H.  Mercer,  '76;  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Lewis,  Rev.  S.  M.  Gilkey,  Rev.  E.  N. 
Reed,  '77;  Rev.  A.  P.  Hutchmson,  Rev.  J. 
O.  A.  McDowell,  '78;  Dr.  John  McNaugher, 
Rev.  H.  H.  Wallace,  '80;  Dr.  David  Mc- 
Naugher, J.  N.  Martin,  S.  B.  Donaldson.  Ella 
Russell,  '81;  Rev.  J.  L.  Robertson,  '64;  Rev. 
W.  W.  Pressley,  '82  ;  Rev.  Jas.  Parker,  '83  ; 
J.  A.  McLaughry,  Miss  Melissa  McBride,  '84; 
j.  N.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  A.  Shaw,  Prof  W.  J. 
Shields,  '85;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Berry,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Alexander,  '86;  W.  R.  Irons,  J.  G.  Berry, 
Rev.  S.  B.  Barackman,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Sample, 
J.  W.  Hutchison,  W.  B.  Peters,  Miss  Olive 
Porter,  '87;  Miss  Lottie  B.  Byers,  the  Misses 
Shontz,  J.  N.  Dunn,  A.  M.  Robb,  Miss  M. 
J.  Telford,  A.  L.  Hope,  Rev.  S.  W.  Douthett, 
'88;  Ralph  E.  Johnson,  J.  A.  McCracken,  Miss 
Ella  Madge,  S.  .S.  Warnock,  Reid  Kennedy, 
'89.  Old  students  present:  John  Speer,  John 
Stewart,  Miss  Erew,  Samuel  Kraer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burnsides,  Samuel  Lindsay,  Miss  Ray 
Wilson,  Edwin  Campbell,  J.  N.  Smith,  Mr. 
Tinker,  Jos.  McEate. 
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JUNIOR  CONTEST. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Junior  contest  took 
place.  Of  the  eight  original  contestants  five 
|only  contested.  Messrs.  H.  F.  Given  and  C. 
AV.  Smith,  being  on  for  society  contest,  with- 
drew, and  James  Witherspoon,  who  has  been 
|at  home  for  the  past  three  weeks,  was  detained 
there  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  brother,  and 
was,  therefore,  unable  to  contest.  The  con- 
testants were  greeted  by  a  large  audience  antl 
as  each  appeared  he  called  forth  a  hearty  ap- 
plause. The  orations  were  all  excellent.  In 
delivery  the  class,  as  such,  has  probably  not 
been  surpassed  for  years.  The  prizes,  two 
gold  medals,  were  closely  contested,  but  by  the 
decision  the  first  was  given  to  H.  C.  Swear- 
ingen,  of  Hookstown,  Pa.,  and  the  second  to 
C.  G.  Jordan,  of  Harlansburg,  Pa. 

The  judges  were  Rev.  D.  Evans,  Youngs- 
town,  O. ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Dunlap,  New  Casde, 
Pa.,  and  Prof  John  Canon,  superintendent  of 
Sharon  schools. 

The  following  is  the  program: 


Piano  Duo— Shds.  Waltz  in  A  flat  Moszkowski 

Misses  Johnson,  Whlssen,  Gibson,  McLaughry. 
Prayer. 

Vocal  Solo— The  Two  Grenadiers  Sfhiimann 

Will  W.  Campbell. 

The  Helm  of  State. 

W.  W.  Barr,  St.  Cloud.  Pa. 

Poetry  and  Liberty, 


Huber  Ferguson,  New  Wilmington. 

Violin  Solo— Air  Varie,  op.  I  De  Beroit 

Mis-s  Clara  L.  Whissen 
Advancement— Its  Es.sentials, 

C.  G.  Jordan,  Harlansburg,  Pa. 

Kadeshbarnea, 

A.  B.Smith,  Allegheny. 


Piano  Solo — Villanella  Niemann 

Mr.  Keed  McClnre. 
The  Kingship  of  the  Individual, 

H.  C.  Swearingen,  Hookstown,  Pa. 

Violin,  Organ  and  Piano— Meditation  Clark 

Miss  Whis.sen,  Prof.  Austin,  Mis.s  Johnson. 

Vocal  Solo— Spring  Becker 

Miss  Bright  Smith. 
Piano  Duo— Faust  Gounod-Bonawitz 


First  piano,  Miss  Lizzie  Gibson. 
Second  piano,  Prof.  Austin. 
Decision  of  judges. 


— The  wife  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Krohn,  '86,  is 
lying  very  ill  with  pulmonary  trouble  and  it  is 
feared  cannot  live  long. 


ART  NOTES. 

— One  of  the  most  perfect  delineations  of 
still  life  we  have  seen  has  lately  been  finished 
by  Miss  Hodgen.  It  represents  a  violin  and 
bow  resting  loosely  on  some  rolls  of  sheet 
music  partly  open,  so  as  to  reveal  the  staff", 
notes,  etc.,  of  the  music.  The  back-ground 
is  blue  plush,  carelessly  draped  and  reflecting 
the  light  and  shade.  The  strings  of  the  in- 
strument, its  reflected  light  on  the  varnished 
table,  the  clearness  of  the  notes  on  the  staff", 
the  worn  edge  of  the  open  sheet  music,  even 
the  small  lettering  of  the  music  in  roll  and  the 
shadings  of  the  plush  background,  form  a 
group  well  called  still  life. 

— Never  before  has  the  studio  pi'esented  a 
more  brilliant  appearance  than  during  the  art 
exhibition  of  the  past  commencement.  The 
collection  was  more  varied,  extensive  and 
complete  than  any  previous  one  in  the  history 
of  the  department,  and  the  crowds  which  all 
day  kept  pouring  in  and  out  from  the  studio 
amply  attested  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 
As  you  entered,  to  the  left  was  seen  the  exhi- 
bition of  crayon,  the  central  and  largest  of  the 
gi'oup  represented  the  return  of  hunters  cany- 
ing  on  their  horses'  backs  the  venison  secured 
in  the  chase.  Surrounding  were  tastefully 
arranged  others.  An  ocean  view,  figures  of 
animals,  several  landscapes,  all  admirably  ex- 
ecuted. Opposite  the  entrance  were  produc- 
tions in  oil.  A  great  Newfoundland  dog,  as 
if  guarding  the  whole,  occupied  a  central  po- 
sition, and  with  his  lazy,  good-natured  face 
kindly  welcomed  the  ci^owds.  On  either  side 
were  clusters  of  flowers,  fruit,  well  chosen 
landscapes  and  groups  from  still  life.  The 
violin,  described  more  fully  elsewhere,  was  a 
most  noticed  picture,  while  a  partly  finished 
lunch  was  much  admired.  'Twere  impossible 
to  mention  each  study  in  detail  or  to  discrim- 
inate as  to  the  merit  of  all.  A  basket  of  tum- 
bling out  pears  and  peaches,  a  cluster  of  deep 
crimson  roses,  an  ocean  scene,  on  the  oppo- 
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site  wall,  in  misty  outline,  and  many  others 
were  remarked  upon.  The  general  effect  of 
so  large  and  so  tastefully  arranged  an  exhi- 
bition was  striking,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  department  and  its  instructress,  Miss 
Hodgen. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

—  "Listen  to  the  music." — Shakespeare. 

'^-'yVestminster  is  musical.  How  dreary  she 
would'  be  without  the  strains  of  piano,  violin 
and  organ  is  an  unwelcome  speculation. 

— Aside  from  the  practical  use  of  the  con- 
servatory in  its  main  aims,  it  is  valuable  to 
vivify  and  restrain  our  public  audiences. 

— Musical  entertainment  has  gained  such 
eminence  commencement  week  that  the  friends 
of  a  polished  culture  have  placed  it  up  in  the 
front  rank  with  oratory,  which  is  right. 

— ^Junior  contest  was  soothed  by  appropriate 
music  by  conservatory  students.  A  good 
feature  was  the  diversity  in  the  selections, 
composed  of  two  piano  duos,  two  vocal  solos, 
a  piano  solo,  a  violin  solo  and  a  selection  on 
violin,  organ  and  piano. 

— Many  or  all  of  the  late  performers  deserve 
personal  mention,  but  certainly  the  trained 
voice  is  a  magnificent  possession,  and  among 
those  gifted  so  highly  in  voice  are  Misses  Gib- 
son, McNaugher  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell, 
whose  voices  will  be  mi.ssed  when  gone. 

— The  opportunity  to  praise  the  zealous  ef- 
lorts  and  undoubted  ability  of  the  music  in- 
.structors.  Prof.  Austin  and  Mi.ss  Whissen, 
must  not  go  unseized,  and  the  execution  of 
difficult  music  on  the  part  of  their  pupils  ar- 
gues better  than  words.  Let  the  truth  go  forth : 
"In  the  musical  culture  of  voice,  hand  and 
soul,  Westminster  leads. " 

— On  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst. ,  the 
chorus  class,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Aus- 
tin, rendered  the  cantata,  "The  Daughter  of 
jairus."  The  choruses,  sung  by  some  sixty 
voices,  were  given  in  a  way  that  indicated  great 


interest  and  careful  instruction  in  its  prepara- 
tion. Its  lofty  tone  and  solemn  beauty  won  it 
perfect  attention  from  a  large  audience. 

— -The  regular  Commencement  Recital  was 
held  in  the  second  U.  P.  church  Tuesday, 
June  17th,  in  the  afternoon  Amid  a  violent 
wind  storm  a  large  audience  filled  the  audi- 
torium and  listened  closely  to  the  program  as 
given  below  : 

Part  I. 

Weber  Jubel  Overture  (two  pianos) 

Mr.  McClure,  Misses  Ferguson,  McC'lellau,  King. 

Kiifl'.  Ave  Maria 

Miss  Jessie  McNauglier. 

Rubinstein  Polka  le  Bal 

Miss  Hattie  MeLaughry. 

Auilibert  Andante  Religieux— Violin  Piano  and  Organ 

Misses  Wliissen,  Jolinson,  Prof.  Austin. 

Rossini  Fading  Vocal  Trio 

Misses  McNaugher,  Latimer,  Lytle. 

Liszt  Canzone  Napolitana 

Miss  liizzie  Gibson. 

Mendelssohn  Oh,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove! 

Glee  Club.  (solo.  Miss  Jessie  McNaugher.) 
Part  II. 

.\nber  Overture— Fra  Diavolo,  Violin,  Organ,  Piano 

Misses  Whissen,  Johnson,  Prof.  Austin. 

Handel  Honor  and  Arms 

Mr.  Will  W.  Campbell. 

Farmer  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  (varia) 

Mr.  E  C.  Little. 

Donizette  Regnava  nel  Silenzio 

Miss  Lizzie  Gibson. 

Mendelssohn  Concerto,  Op.  25  (Andante  Presto) 

Miss  Mary  Johnson 

Fanning  The  Vikings 

Glee  Club. 


— Where  have  the  faculty  of  Monmouth 
been  keeping  themselves  that  they  don't  know 
about  the  other  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
In  their  last  catalogue  Prof  McGranahan  is 
among  the  alumni  as  Professor  of  Languages 
in  Westminster  college.  We  condescend  to 
inform  that  body  that  we  have  four  professors 
of  languages  in  our  institution  and  that  Prof 
McGranahan  is  Professor  of  Language  and 
Literature. 


— Prof  to  Junior:  "Who  was  the  first  Prime 
Minister  to  England?"  Junior:  "Horace 
Whalepole. " 
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SOCIETY  CONTEST. 
The  annual  contest  between  the  Philomath 
and  Adelphic  literar)-  societies  took  place 
Wednesday  even in_ir.  It  was  a  beautiful  even- 
ing and  a  large  crowd  was  in  attendance.  The 
excitement  which  usually  attends  such  a  con- 
test was  less  than  common  during  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.  But  as  the  crowd  gath- 
ered and  the  exercises  began  a  feeling  of  ex- 
pectation mingled  with  not  a  little  anxiety  took 
possession  of  the  audience.  By  the  time  the 
performances  were  finished  all  parties  were 
somewhat  anxious  as  the  contestants  appeared 
well  matched.  As  the  result  was  announced 
the  victorious  society  cheered  vigorously.  The 
decision  ga\'e  the  Philomath  society  nine  points 
and  the  Adelphic  one.  No  decision  was  unan- 
imous, all  were  majorities.  The  judges  were 
Rev.  N.  H.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  New  CasUe;  Rev. 
J.  R.  Coulter,  Butler  Co. ,  and  Prof  Snyder, 
Principal  of  Indiana  Normal  School.  Excel- 
lent music  was  furnished  by  the  conservatory 
orchestra.  We  publish  below  a  program  of 
the  contest : 

Bouillioti  Overture— Belle  of  the  Village. 

Essay:  The  Philosophy  of  Inveation. 

H  F.  Given,  Rochester  Mills. 
Essay  :  ChrLstianity  In  Civilization, 

Craig  Smith,  Allegheny. 

Abt  Sleep  Well— Trio,  Violin,  Cornet  and  Piano. 

Debate:  Question— Should  college  authorities  prohibit  secret 
societies  as  they  now  exist  in  American  colleges? 

.\flirm,  R.  K.Aiken,  Mt.  Jackson. 

Deny,  W  .  T.  McKec,  Pulaski. 

Beyer  Fatinilza- Selections. 

Oration  :  The  Dark  Continent, 

D.  S.  L.  McNary.  Vanceville. 
Oration  :  An  Unrewarded  Genius, 

E.  H.  Wallace,  Mt.  Jackson. 

Romanza  Cornet  Solo. 

Declamation:  Fall  of  Pemberton  Mill. 

Albert  B.  Smith,  Allegheny. 
Declamation  :  The  Stage  Driver's  Story, 

M.  W.  Keith,  Sharpsville. 

Faust  '.  Golden  wedding  Waltz. 

Schlepegrell  To-night  We  Say  Farewell.  Potp<iurri. 

Deci.sion  of  Judges. 

The  debate  was  affirmed  by  R.  K.  Aiken 
of  the  Philo.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Aiken's  argument  : 

College  authorities  have  the  legal  right  to 
prohibit  secret  societies  in  the  college.  The 


question  iiuolved  in  the  famous  Purdue  case 
is  foreign  to  this  question  and  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit is  clearly  stated  in  the  decision  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Indiana  in  that  case. 

The  question  presents  a  positive  affirmative 
and  a  positive  negative.  It  is  a  question  of 
principle  and  not  of  policy  and  expediency.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing proposition  :  That  secret  societies  as  they 
now  exist  in  American  colleges  are  wrong  in 
principle,  unjust  and  hurtful  in  their  operations, 
and  should  be  prohibited  by  college  author- 
ities. This  declaration  contains  a  statement  of 
principle  and  an  inference  from  it,  the  latter 
following  as  an  irresistible  consequence  from 
the  former,  a  conclusion  that  college  author- 
ities cannot  avoid  by  excuse  or  compromise. 

ist.  They  are  wrong  in  princijile  because 
their  secrecy  is  unnecessary  for  any  gotjd  pur- 
pose. 

2d.  Their  secrecy  deservedly  meets  with 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

3rd.  Their  secrecy  is  a  temptation  to  vice. 

4th.  The  secrecy  to  which  they  bind  their 
tnembers  by  solemn  promise  or  oath  is  en- 
snaring to  the  conscience  and  dangerous  to 
society. 

5th.  They  are  unjust  and  hurtful  in  their 
operations,  because  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
disorder  and  mischief 

6th.  They  produce  narrowness  and  foster 
snobbery. 

7th.  They  are  secret  cliques  that  seek  to 
control  college  politics. 

8th.  They  have  an  evil  influence  on  the  reg- 
ular literary  societies. 

9th.  They  interfere  with  a  faithful  course  of 
study. 

loth.  They  have  introduced  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  extravagance  into  college  life. 

To  say  that  they  cannot  be  prohibited  is  to 
make  the  fatal  admission  that  the  law-making 
and  controlling  power  of  college  authority  is 
to  be  rendered  nugatory  and  powerless  by  the 
organized  supremacy  of  the  stealthy  planning 
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and  sleepless  cunning  of  students'  secret  so- 
cieties. Where  this  law  has  not  succeeded  it 
is  because  the  law  has  not  been  enforced  in 
good  faith.  The  question  does  not  propose 
prohibition  for  one  college  and  not  for  another. 
It  is  a  united,  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  colleges,  and  not  the  weak,  feeble  attempt 
of  one. 


THE  MUMMY'S  ADMONITION. 

A  mummy  old,  from  Egypt'.s  lanil, 

Among  the  cnirios  has  a  stand 

.And  in  our  hour  of  Botany, 

Frequently  this  maid  we  see. 

Dead  so  long,  it  cannot  he 

Tliy  sprit  lingers  yet  near  thee ; 

And  if  disposed  to  talk  awhile, 

Might  a  weary  hour  beguile. 

So  I  stood  beside  her  case, 

(iazing  on  the  silent  face, 

Till  a  gleam  lit  up  the  eye, 

And  the  cold  lips  breathed  a  sigli. 

Pable  dweller  in  mu.see, 

I  would  questions  ask  of  thre. 

If  thy  dusky  ear  be  lent 

Or  thy  lips  on  converse  bent. 

From  thy  brightly  gilded  hood 

To  thy  casket's  scented  wood, 

Thou  hast  power  to  interest  me 

More  than  root  or  stem  of  tree. 

My  lady  cold,  of  inky  hue. 

This  I  would  that  thou  couldst  do  : 

Tell  me  tales  of  years  now  gone, 

How  kings  ancient  battles  won. 

Mummied  damsel  of  the  Nile, 

Home  of  sluggish  crocodile. 

Did  you  in  those  waters  lave 

As  a^queen  or  as  a  slave  ? 

Wast  thou  happy  in  that  land 

Tilled  by  captive  Jewish  band  ■.' 

Or,  like  others  of  our  age, 

Had.st  deep  woe  for  heritage  ? 

Whose  the  hand  that  draped  thy  breast 

For  thy  dreamless  ages'  rest'? 

Whose  the  cloth  that  folded  thee 

In  memorial  ministry  V 

Tell  what  Pharaoh's  ruling  did. 

Building  each  a  pyramid. 

Have  these  crumbled  ere  thy  du.st. 

And  are  mountain's  records  lo.sf:' 

Then  I  thought  she  silence  broke. 

These  the  heartless  words  she  spoke  : 

"The  bell  rings,  go  thou  below  ; 

Seek  not  things  man  need  not  know." 

"The  bell  rings  r'  my  pillow  tossed, 

Shows  how  the  thread  of  speech  was  lost, 

And  through  the  blinds  the  "god  of  day" 

Comes,  driving  senseless  dreams  away.  R. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— The  University  had  the  best  college  yell. 
— D.  P.  Smith  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Utah. 

— H.  L.  Hood  goes  to  Kansas  during  va- 
cation. 

—  Ella  Adams  is  the  gue.st  of  Miss  Linnie 
Hodgen. 

— ^Two  more  new  tennis  courts  in  town  since 
last  issue. 

— Miss  McDowell,  ofGro\e  City,  has  re- 
turned home. 

— The  conser\atory  orchestra  iurnished  the 
music  for  contest. 

— Geneva  has  a  contract  signed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  gymnasium. 

— Miss  Whissen  expects  to  take  a  course  in 
music  during  the  summer. 

— Quite  a  number  of  students  resident  in 
town  will  attend  the  Normal. 

— Quite  a  number  of  large  collections  have 
been  made  by  the  Botany  class. 

— Prof.  Thompson  has  completed  his  anx- 
enometer  and  now  has  it  in  operation. 

— Mi.ss  Daisy  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  is  in 
tcnvn  and  will  remain  during  the  summer. 

— The  baccalaureate  will  be  published  in  the 
Evangelical  Repository  at  request  of  the  editor. 

— There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  specimens 
to  be  seen  in  the  botanical  collection  this  year. 

— Mrs.  Edgar  entertained  the  members  of 
her  Sabbath  school  class  the  evening  of  May  i6. 

— Some  folks  have  badly  "swelled  heads," 
'  'some  folks  do. ' '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mead- 
ville? 

_  — The  young  ladies  at  the  Hall  now  run  a 
cold  shower  bath  for  the  benefit  of  (outside) 
visitors. 

— W.  W.  Campbell  injured  his  arm  severely 
in  the  ball  game  with  W.  &  J.  at  Pittsburgh 
recently. 

— Mr.  Elliott  had  an  outbuilding  burned 
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during  \acatioii.  l  liex'  cannot  blame  tliat  on 
the  ■  'college  boys. 

— Where  was  D.  P.  Thursday  night  ?  We 
I  never  before  knew  of  any  one  going  to  sleep 
iin  Greek  e.\aniinati(tn. 

j  — Mr.  W.  T.  McKee  was  called  home  im- 
mediately after  contest  on  account  ot  the 
severe  illness  of  his  father. 

— Miss  Carrie  Byers  ktst  a  gold  watch  on 
the  campus  commencement  d;iv.  At  last  re- 
ports it  was  not  yet  found. 

— Donaldson,  Bailey  and  Wilson  ha\e 
strayed  from  the  path  of  selhsh  enjo\'ment  in 
the  way  of  entertainments. 

— We  hear  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
good  prospects  for  a  larger  numljer  oi  new 
students  ne.xt  foil  than  usu;il. 

— Prof  to  Mr.  A.  ;  "What  was  the  cause  ot 
John  the  Baptist's  death?"  Mr.  A.  :  "Cause 
he  married  his  daughter's  wife." 

— ^J.  U.  Barr,  '88,  principal  of  Argyie  acad- 
emy, N.  Y. ,  will  teach  in  Prof  McGranahan's 
place  during  his  absence  in  the  fall  and  winter 
terms. 

— -J.  Y.  McKinney  threw  the  shot  33  feet  in 
the  contest  at  Pittsburgh  but  was  ruled  out  on 
account  of  touching  the  inside  of  '  bounds" 
with  his  foot. 

— Spencer  reading  account  of  ball  game: 
"Spencer,  ctitcher,  14  put  outs  — "  Thomp- 
.son  breaking  in  :  "Oh,  .Spencer,  were  you  put 
out  fourteen  times  ?" 

— The  exhibition  in  the  art  room  this  year 
gave  evidence  of  close  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  students  and  judicious  instruction  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Hodgen. 

— The  ball  team  played  at  Mercer  June  11. 
Score  9  to  8  in  favor  of  Mercer.  Bad  playing 
was  the  feature  of  the  whole  game  which  stood 
S  to  8  till  the  tenth  inning. 

— Prof  Thomf)son  has  been  exercising  his 


photographic  skill  on  the  diHerent  classes, 
tennis  clubs,  societies,  etc.  We  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  "machine"  is  still 
in  working  order,  though  it  has  a  haggard, 
careworn  look. 

— Mr.  Wilson  failed  to  stop  and  count  nine 
Monday  morning,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  hat  strayed  off  and  the  horse  accidentalh' 
turned  into  the  wrong  road  se\'eral  times. 

— If  Miss  Hodgen's  art  pui)ils  would  take  a 
tri])  into  the  country  they  might  get  some  val- 
uable ideas  in  still  life  and  artistic  arrangement 
by  inspecting  the  dumb  sentinels  in  the  corn- 
fields. 

— The  following  are  the  scores  of  the  ball 
games  at  Pittsburgh:  W.  &J.,  2,  Westmin- 
ster II  :  Western  University  of  Pa.,  o,  West- 
minster 9.  .Suj)erior  playing  won  both  games 
for  Westminster. 

—  "When  a  woman  will,  she  will,"  and 
when  three  or  four  determine  on  accomplish- 
ing the  same  end,  a  man  stands  a  poor  chance. 
.So  Mr.  Russell  thought  after  being  headed  off 
so  well  in  the  studio. 

— The  students  know  examinations  are  an 
evil.  The  professors  see  it  and  yet  examina- 
tions are.  Nay,  more.  They  stare  us  in  the 
face,  and  we  think  it  sufficient  if  by  hard  labor 
we  secure  90  per  cent. 

— The  following  pleasant  telegram  was  re- 
ceived bv  the  President  on  commencement 
day  from  Rev.  Alex.  Young,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. , 
and  was  much  appreciated.  ".Sorrv  I  cannot 
be  with  you  to-day.  Cjod  grant  all  desired 
prosperity." 

— The  HoLCAi)  must  be  very  popular  with 
the  young  ladies.  Miss  .S.  was  reading  the 
last  issue  during  class  roll  call  and  we  are  .sorry 
to  say  read  the  professor  a  selection  from  the 
paper  instead  ol  answering  "present"  in  the 
usual  form.  The  innovation  will  hardly  be 
repeated. 

—The  ladies  of  the  Hall  wish  to  express 
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through  the  columns  ot  the  HoLC  Ai)  their  ap- 
jjreciation  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  kindness  and 
their  thanks  for  the  unabridged  dictionary 
presented  by  him.  This  is  but  cjne  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  Dr.  has  show  n  his 
interest  in  our  well  being  . 

— When  Westminster  can  take  men  from 
the  ball  field  and  tennis  court  and  rush  the 
trained  athletes  of  W.  &  J.  in  field  day,  as 
they  did  in  the  contests  at  Pittsburgh,  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  home  some  prizes  with 
us  ne.xt  year.  We  have  too  much  glory  and 
too  few  prizes  as  a  result  of  the  contests. 

— Gibson,  ofW.  &J. ,  who  pitched  a  lost 
game  for  W.  &  J.  with  Westminster  in  the 
recent  contests,  pitched  a  winning  game  for 
Chicago  vs.  Allegheny  a  few  days  ago.  Gib- 
son is  all  right.  But  to  win  a  ball  game  the 
pitcher  must  have  support,  as  our  W.  cS;  J. 
friends  now  realize. 

— The  Sophomore  class  burned  mathematics 
the  night  of  June  i6.  The  procession  paraded 
the  .streets  and  after  "services"  consigned  the 
casket  to  the  flames.  The  members  of  the 
class  were  attired  in  white.  In  some  cases  the 
robes  were  more  fantastic  than  aesthetic  or 
even  tasty.  The  services  were  enlivened  by 
songs  composed  by  a  member  of  the  class  and 
set  to  the  tunes  of  Dennis  and  Martyn.  The 
casket  was  borne  by  six  pall  bearers.  The 
meeting  adjourned  by  giving  three  hearty 
cheers  for  the  professor  but  groans  for  his 
specialty. 

Making  Money  in  Vacation. 

About  one  year  ago  I  procured  instructions  for  ))latiug  witli 
Gold,  Silver  and  Nickle,  and  devoted  my  summer  vacation  to 
plating.  In  43  days  I  cleared  8391  10,  a  sufficient  amount  to 
pay  my  expen.ses  for  the  college  year.  At  nearly  every  house 
I  plated  spoons,  ca.stors  or. ieweleiy,  and  find  it  pleasant,  in- 
structive and  profitable.  My  brother  in  19  days  cleared 
8162.40.  Knowng  that  there  are  many  desiring  an  education 
who  have  not  the  necessary  means,  I  trust  that  my  experience 
will  be  to  .such?  a  joyful  revelation.  By  sending  25  cents  to 
the  Zanesville  Chemical  Company,  Zanesvill-,  Ohio,  you  will 
receive  directions  for  making  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickle  solu 
tions,  with  the  necessary  instructions  for  using  them,  and  in 
an  hour's  practice  you  will  be  quite  proficient. 

Xku.if.  B  
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  CIVILIZATION. 


As  civilization  advances  certain  fundamental 
principles  are  established,  one  by  one,  and 
recognized  as  necessary  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment and  well  being  of  society.  The  social 
nature  of  mankind  brings  them  together  into 
communities  which  require  government.  Then 
begins  an  exercise  and  use  of  social  forces  and 
intellectual  and  spiritual  powers — a  develop- 
ment of  faculties  and  ideas,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  always  toward  a  higher  plane  ot  civili- 
zation. But,  however  beneficial  that  social 
fabric  may  be  which  springs  from  a  develop- 
ment of  the  social  and  intellectual,  it  cannot  be 
a  lasting  foundation  lor  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  A  nation  of  intellectual  and  physical 
athletes,  unless  possessed  of  restraining  and 
elevating  influences  other  than  the  arts  and 
sciences,  will  ultimately  become  thoroughly 
selfish — lacking  that  social  and  political  unity 
so  necessary  to  national  existence.  Therefore, 
when  government  has  been  established  and  the 
merely  negative  process  of  getting  rid  of  bar- 
barism has  been  thereby  accomplished,  the 
principles  of  ethics  begin  to  take  root,  and  in 
their  growth  permeates  the  whole  sphere  of 
man's  social  relations.  These  exercise  a  posi- 
tive and  potent  influence  in  lifting  him  toward 
the  highest  enlightenment. 

There  are  many  elements  which  enter  into 
a  perfect  system  of  ethics.  Religion  has  held 
an  important  place  in  the  ethical  systems  of  all 


time.  The  life  of  the  most  primitive  savage 
is  characterized  by  some  remote  tinges  of  ethic- 
al principles  and  religiovis  sentiments.  The 
god  he  worships  does  much  toward  forming 
the  ideal  at  which  he  aims.  He  carries  this 
with  him  into  the  community,  and  it  becomes 
an  important  factor  in  the  ethics  of  the  body 
politic — molding  its  citizens,  shaping  its  insti- 
tutions, and  ultimately  causing  either  its  suc- 
cess or  overthrow.  The  moral  tone  of  their 
ethical  system  has  been  the  sure  index  of  the 
durability  of  nations. 

The  ethical  system  to  which  civilization  owes 
its  greatest  advancement  is  that  embodied  in 
the  Christian  religion.  At  its  touch  the  great- 
est evils  have  diappeared.  It  has  regenerated 
and  reformed  human  society.  It  has  battled 
with  and  triumphed  over  the  enemies  most 
hostile  to  the  good  of  man,  so  that  to-day  our 
Republic,  as  a  result  of  but  an  imperfect  recog- 
nition of  its  principles,  presents  an  example  oj 
peace  and  prosperity,  energy  and  activity, 
which  surpasses  all  the  brightest  dreams  of  the 
wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the  past. 
The  standard  of  Christian  ethics  is  the  highest 
and  noblest  ever  given  to  man.  It  contains 
the  best  principles  which  ha\'e  found  a  place 
in  our  government,  and  many  more  which 
will  find  a  place  in  time.  It  makes  most  use- 
ful members  of  society,  men  who  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  principles  being  the  most  reliable 
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and  useful  in  the  upbuilding  of  all  the  import- 
ant interests  of  the  community.  As  the  light 
of  the  sun  purifies  the  air  we  breathe,  so  the 
pure  light  of  the  Christian  religion  purifies  and 
elevates  the  individual  members  of  society, 
and  its  beneficient  results  are  felt  through  all 
the  varied  relations  of  the  individual  in  family, 
church  and  state.  Whenever  men  have  reach- 
ed the  highest  point  of  civilization — of  useful- 
ness, and  wherever  the  greatest  advancements 
in  the  condition  of  human  society  have  taken 
place,  there  the  principles  of  Christianity  have 
been  recognized  and  its  system  of  ethics  held 
sway  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

The  systems  of  the  pagan  world  were  false 
in  their  foundations  and  unsound  throughout. 
Philosophy  pierced  at  intervals  into  the  region 
of  truth,  but  in  no  case  was  Its  ethical  system 
entirely  correct.  Not  a  few  of  its  teachings 
lacked  the  first  principles  of  virtue;  and  worse 
than  all,  the  interests  of  the  multitude  were 
ignored,  and  the  elevation  of  the  masses  was  the 
remotest  thought  of  the  philosopher  and  sage. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  decay  and  ruin  of  their 
best  institutions.  Based  upon  such  principles 
the  grandest  empires  could  not  withstand  the 
attacks  of  selfishness  and  corruption.  Rulers 
became  vicious  and  citizens  disloyal. 

The  heathen  intelligence  left  its  greatest 
monuments  in  the  contrasted  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  highest  form  of 
heathen  civilization  was  reached  by  the  cul- 
tured and  polished  citizen  of  Athens.  No- 
where else  did  the  social  culture  of  heathen- 
dom approach  so  near  Christian  culture. 
But  the  character  of  the  Greek  lacked  a  true 
religious  basis.  His  religion  could  not  ele- 
vate him  above  his  gods.  It  was  unable  to 
furnish  him  as  high  an  ideal  as  the  human 
soul  is  capable  of  imitating.  As  the  beautiful, 
as  an  aesthetic  conception,  is  of  less  signifi- 
cance in  life  than  the  moral  and  useful,  so 
Greece  fell  behind  in  the  march  of  progress. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Grecian  charac- 
ter, but  equally  detective,  was  the  practical 


Roman  in  his  rugged  strength,  reverencing 
only  the  useful.  These  two  types  of  charac- 
ter are  complimentary  of  each  other,  and 
when  united  and  ennobled  by  Christianity 
they  present  the  highest  form  of  manhood. 
The  small  band  of  heroes  th?t  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was 
surrounded  by  hostle  tribes.  To  retain. their 
national  existence  the  Romans  were  com- 
pelled to  conquer  a  home  in  Italy.  This 
neccessity  called  forth  an  aggresive,  warlike 
spirit.  In  her  were  awakened  an  ardent  pat- 
riotism and  a  thrifty  industry.  From  a  con- 
dition of  weakness  and  barbarism  she  arose 
to  be  the  imposing  mistress  of  the  world  and 
the  chief  representative  of  human  progress. 
She  gathered  in  her  arms  the  elements  of 
Grecian  and  Oriental  culture,  and  for  a  time 
bade  fair  to  I'emain  the  lasting  monument  of 
a  nation  permanently  great  without  the  aid  of 
Christian  culture  among  her  citizens.  But  with- 
out this  her  religion  was  unable  to  keep  out 
luxury  and  vice.  These  barred  out  the  very 
heart  of  her  culture — her  power,  and  when  the 
northern  hero  came  he  found  the  magnificent 
empire  an  easy  prey. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  came 
the  end  of  the  greatness  of  the  East- 
ern World,  and  Europe  entered  into  that 
dark  period  of  preparation  for  taking 
into  her  hands  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages 
there  had  been  a  decline  from  the  purity  of 
apostolic  times.  A  vail  had  gradually  been 
formed,  covering  the  vital  and  progressive 
principles  of  the  new  testament.  Civilization 
left  thus  without  her  guide  came  to  a  standstill 
— -stood  in  the  darkness  of  those  centuries 
groping  for  the  light  which  had  been  hidden 
by  priestly  coverings  and  corruption.  But 
the  vail  was  rent  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and 
a  flood  of  light  was  poured  upon  troubled  Eu- 
rope by  the  principals  of  Christianity,  so  long 
obscured,  re-emerging  into  prominence  as  fac- 
tors in  civilization.    Then   began  the  intro- 
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duction  of  these  principles  into  the  advancintf 
civiHzation  of  the  world,  resulting  in  the  in- 
separable connection  between  modern  civili- 
zation and  Christianity.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  they  have  walked  hand  in  hand. 
Rather  Christianity  has  lead,  civilization  follow- 
ing closely. 

Virtues  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
ancient  life  and  morals,  but  which,  once  pre- 
sented, were  met  by  a  response  from  man's 
deepest  nature,  were  proclaimed  by  Christian- 
ity. Self-negation  came  in  the  place  of  self- 
assertion;  revenge,  cruel  and  relentless,  was 
supplanted  by  forgiveness,  mild -eyed  and 
tender;  hate  became  love;  war  became  peace. 
To  subdue  another  and  reign  over  him  was 
no  longer  the  sublimest  conception,  the  loftiest 
ideal  of  men  and  nations.  It  re-adjusted  the 
whole  ethical  system  by  making  the  good  of 
the  whole  instead  of  personal  glory  its  central 
aim. 

These  inherent  principles  of  christian  ethics 
were  not  worked  out  immediately  in  the  civil- 
ization of  Europe;  indeed,  the  world  is  even 
yet  far  from  a  realization  of  their  true  worth. 
But  it  revived  the  character  amid  the  effem- 
inacy of  a  decaying  civilization,  and  supplied 
to  it  that  essential  element  whose  lack  was  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  nations.  When  we  con- 
template the  modern  epochs  at  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  most  certainly  ad- 
vanced, we  find  these  principles  asserting 
themselves  there.  Their  development  has 
been  the  advancement  of  the  race;  and  every 
onward  movement  of  the  race  has  brought  out 
more  clearly  their  original  essence. 

The  result  of  this  seed  sown  in  Europe  is 
seen  in  that  splendid  national  fabric  of  England 
which  stands  in  the  van  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  produced  the  poetry  of  a  Milton, 
the  philosophy  of  a  Bacon,  the  creations  of  a 
Shakspeare,  and  the  statesmanship  of  a  Glad- 
stone. This  principle  kindled  that  spirit  of 
liberty  which  brought  our  fathers  to  these 
shores  and  prompted  them  in  laying  the  found- 


ations of  the  new  Republic.  Built  upon  these 
foundations  our  country  has  reached  a  dazzling 
height  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  has  in- 
scribed her  name  fir  above  the  nations  in  the 
scale  of  social  and  political  achievements. 

But  in  the  rush  of  the  present  day  evils  have 
crept  into  our  body  politic  which  threaten  to 
undermine  the  fair  fabric  of  our  national 
achievement.  There  are  evils  among  us  whose 
insidious  workings  for  our  downfall  far  surpass 
those  grosser  forms  of  treason  which  maKe  pos- 
sible the  sad  scenes  and  dreadful  carnage  of 
the  Chicago  Haymarket.  Back  of  all  these 
scenes  of  blood  there  is  the  growing  spirit  of 
moral  laxity — a  persistent  ignoring  ot  the 
high  standard  of  Christian  ethics,  which,  if  un- 
checked, will  overturn  oiu'  long  established 
and  beloved  institutions,  and  finally  bring  us 
into  the  whirl  of  the  maelstrom  which  has  car- 
ried to  their  ruin  the  nations  of  the  past.  The 
offices  of  our  business  firms  are  taking  lessons 
in  corruption  from  our  political  olSces.  We 
are  fast  becoming  slaves  of  success,  absorbed 
in  advancing  our  individual  interests  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  better  natures.  The  country's 
need  to-day  is  a  diffusion  of  conscientiousness 
among  the  people  as  well  as  the  advancement 
of  their  intelligence.  The  culture  of  the  hearts 
of  her  citizens  has  not  been  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  their  intellects. 

Our  republican  form  of  government  of 
which  we  are  justly  so'proud,  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  attacks  of  this  kind.  The  more  the 
form  of  government  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion, the  greater  is  the  need  of  virtuous  citi- 
zens. The  doom  of  the  democracy  of  Attica 
was  wrought  by  her  ]3rosperity  leading  in 
vice  and  placing  her  upon  the  throne 
from  which  righteousness  had  been  banished. 
The  same  course,  pursued  by  our  own  peo- 
ple, will  lead  to  the  same  end.  But  there  is  a 
fairer  hope  for  Columbia,  and  the  issue,  though 
dimly  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  years, 
cannot  be  uncertain.  Seeds  of  Christian 
civilization  scattered  by  her  puljiits,  press  and 
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schools  shall  spring  up  into  a  beautiful  harvest. 
Then  shall  Christianity  take  hold  of  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people,  and  shall  leaven  so- 
ciety with  such  powerful  antisceptics  to  the 
putrescent  elements  of  depravity  and  decay 
that  the  noblest  type  of  civilization  shall  be  at- 


tained as  a  result  of  the  principles  taught  by 
its  Founder  and  King.  Then  shall  men  ac- 
knowledge their  common  brotherhood,  and  He 
whose  right  it  is,  to  whom  belong  kingdoms 
and  thrones  and  dominions,  shall  reign  for- 
ever. Craig  Smith. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF  INVENTION. 


To  reach  an  ideal  state  is  a  natural  desire 
of  man.  His  intellectual  being  longs  for  wider 
scope  and  freer  activity,  his  physical  nature 
craves  greater  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
houe  of  the  final  attainment  of  this  ideal  state  is 
the  guiding  star  that  leads  man  up  the  long  as- 
cent from  savage  life  to  national  perfection. 
Conditions  existing  within  himself  render 
entire  perfection  impossible  in  the  natural  life, 
yet  man  has  the  power  to  reduce  physical  dis- 
advantages to  the  minimum,  and  to  widen  his 
intellectual  vision  until  its  range  sweeps  fields 
oi  thought  inconceivable  to  present  learning. 

The  vital  problem  of  the  scientific  thought 
of  every  age  has  been  how  can  man  overcome 
the  physical  encumbrances  which  hinder  the 
free  exercise  of  his  noble  powers  and  waste 
his  energies  in  the  common  drudgery  of  life. 
He  knows  intuitively  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
mystery  which  he  cannot  fathom.  He  would 
push  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown  with  in- 
quiry and  investigation.  He  would  search 
sea  and  land  for  the  germs  of  truth,  but  time 
and  space  and  the  forces  of  nature  forbid  his 
effort  and  his  most  careful  search  ends  in  dis- 
appointment. He  looks  up  into  the  heavens 
and  would  fain  discover  the  secret  of  the 
stars,  but  his  eye  unaided  cannot  pierce  the 
eternal  depths. 

But  man's  knowledge  of  the  material  uni- 
verse is  not  limited  to  that  which  is  tangible. 
Genius  is  not  bounded  by  the  narrow  lines  of 
sense  perception,  but  examining  the  fruits  of 
sensation,  it  goes  beyond  and  above  their 
sphere   and   by  analogy  grasps   the  subtle 


truths  of  the  unseen.  Genius  coupled  with 
practical  ability  gives  rise  to  invention  and 
and  by  the  application  of  invention  man  frees 
himself  from  the  lower  degrees  of  labor, 
draws  aside  the  screen  that  hides  nature's 
mysteries  and  acquires  time  and  facility  for 
their  contemplation.  In  this  way  he  dis- 
cerns his  own  lofty  place  and  mission  and 
sees  with  clearer  eye  the  sublime  attributes  of 
the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  By  in- 
vention man  multiplies  strength,  annihilates 
time  arid  space,  vastly  extends  his  vision, 
quickens  every  sense  and  brings  all  nature  in- 
to subjection  under  him.  Thus  inventive 
genius  becomes  an  essential  element  in  per- 
fect civilization,  for  without  it  man  has  neither 
knowledge  nor  strength  nor  skill  sufficient  to 
control  material  circumstances  and  make 
them  factors  in  his  preservation  and  advance- 
ment. 

A  glance  over  the  history  of  human  pro- 
gress reveals  the  fact  that  nations  are  not 
equally  productive  of  useful  inventions,  nor 
is  active  inventive  genius  a  necessary  or  even 
usual  accompaniment  of  the  more  profound 
branches  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  has  ex- 
isted since  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  while 
invention  has  seen  scarcely  its  first  century 
of  success.  It  arises  from  peculiar  conditions 
and  is  the  outcome  of  a  state  of  society  never 
attained  by  oriental  nations.  Ancient  Egypt 
was  renowned  for  the  learning  of  her  priests 
and  scholars  and  her  national  works  are  the 
mightiest  relics  of  antiquity,  but  her  economy 
could  not  bring  forth  the  keen  perception 
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J hat  utilizes  the  forces  of  nature  for  tlie  re- 
lefof  human  strength.  Her  civilization  was 
simply  a  forced  relation  between  brain  and 
muscle.  Brain  was  a  tyrant,  muscle  a  slave, 
They  were  not  in  sympathy  with  each  other 
and  did  not  co-operate  for  the  common  good. 
The  soul  of  the  laborer  was  dark  as  the 
gloom  that  surrounded  him.  His  highest  aim 
was  to  escape  the  baton  of  the  taskmaster  and 
he  neither  knew  the  object  of  his  work  nor 
was  its  completion  a  matter  of  interest  to  him. 
Under  these  conditions  he  neither  saw  nor 
cared  to  see  any  improvement  in  his  method 
of  labor.  By  the  ruling  and  educated  class 
he  was  regarded  with  the  deepest  scorn. 
They  looked  upon  labor  as  unworthy  the 
condition  of  manhood  and  even  the  smallest 
offices  pertaining  to  personal  comfort  were 
made  the  task  of  slaves.  They  made  of 
reason  a  god,  but  considered  the  practical 
side  of  life  beneath  their  dignity  to  notice. 
Under  such  a  system  decay  was  inevitable. 
The  beginnings  of  science  and  philosophy  ac- 
quired in  her  youthful  period  were  speedily 
lost,  and  that  mighty  nation  sank  rapidly  in- 
to oblivion,  leaving  no  legacy  to  the  world 
but  the  colossal  mementoes  of  her  own  folly. 
Her  utter  lack  of  improvement  and  her  con- 
sequent decay  and  final  downfall,  must  be  the 
fate  of  any  nation  which  creates  a  laboring  and 
an  educated  class  and  makes  them  hostile  by 
a  false  conception  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
its  relation  to  true  manhood. 

But  turn  again  to  the  pages  of  history.  In 
classic  Greece  social  conditions  were  advanced  to 
the  highest  plane  of  life  ever  attained  by  pagan 
civilization.  But  the  same  deluded  prejudice 
that  dried  the  fountain  of  progress  in  Egypt, 
insinuated  itself  into  her  purest  thought  and 
blighted  its  fruits.  Her  philosophers  sought 
for  truth,  but  when  they  had  found  truth  they 
shrouded  it  in  a  gloom  of  polytheism  that 
obscured  its  life-giving  radiance.  Idolatry 
brought  its  own  reward.  A  false  philosophy 
produced  wrong  practice.      Recognizing  the 


divine  element  in  man's  nature  they  e.xalted  it 
far  above  its  true  significance,  and  not  per- 
ceiving that  his  physical  being  is  the  only 
medium  through  which  man  can  acquire 
truth,  they  degraded  it  as  a  useless  vessel. 

For  this  reason  physical  labor  was  depre- 
cated and  the  laborer  despised.  Genius  and 
ambition  deserted  the  ranks  of  industry,  and 
Greece  failed  to  attain  that  degree  of  power 
which  her  learning  warranted,  because  her 
philosophy  dissociated  the  realm  of  mind  from 
its  i:)roper  sympathy  with  the  requirements  of 
the  body. 

To  this  there  was  an  exception.  In  the 
beautiful  they  recognized  the  symbol  of 
spiritual  excellence.  To  this  sentiment  they 
gave  material  form  in  that  matchless  art  whose 
memory  passes  like  a  beautiful  vision  when 
but  the  name  of  Greece  is  pronounced.  Their 
theology  demanded  sculpture  and  architecture, 
and  in  these  two  arts  a  marvelous  degree  of 
proficiency  was  attained,  because  being  honor- 
ed professions,  they  were  practiced  by  men  of 
both  genius  and  learning.  When  we  consider 
the  inimitable  perfection  of  their  finest  works, 
and  how  exactly  the  symbol  is  conformed  to 
the  thing  symbolized,  we  can  only  wonder 
what  industrial  progress  Greece  might  have 
achieved  had  all  branches  of  industry  received 
the  same  fostering  care.  But  she  honored  only 
that  which  ministered  to  her  intellectual  pride, 
and  her  philosophy  having  failed  to  satisfy  the 
immediate  wants  of  human  imperfection,  was 
cast  aside  like  a  broken  reed. 

The  economies  of  Greece  and  Egypt  em- 
bodied all  the  better  attributes  of  ancient 
civilization.  The  key  to  their  failure  lies  in 
their  attitude  toward  practical  life.  They  had 
produced  man,  as  the  thinker  and  philoso- 
pher, but  not  man,  the  master  of  his  environ- 
ment. They  had  showed  a  glimpse  of  his  re- 
lation to  the  divine  and  infinite,  but  did  not 
reveal  the  unlimited  forces  whose  agency  could 
bear  him  toward  the  vantage  ground  of  truth. 
The  nobler  lesson  of  the  true  relation  between 
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the  material  and  the  spiritual,  and  that  control 
of  nature's  forces  is  part  of  man's  rightful  in- 
heritance, was  reserved  for  a  new  and  brighter 
era. 

That  era  commenced  with  the  national  de- 
velopment of  Western  Europe.  There  a  new 
race  was  passing  from  the  healthy  activity  of 
youth  to  the  strong  vigor  of  manhood.  In 
them  the  world  saw  the  exhausted  energy  and 
worn  out  philosophies  of  the  ancient  regime 
replaced  by  rough  yet  inspiring  methods  that 
indicated  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical 
disposition.  In  their  upward  growth  Christi- 
anity and  Hberty  were  the  moulding  influences. 
From  the  union  of  these  two  elements  were 
produced  the  germs  of  that  mighty,  irrepress- 
ible spirit  of  equality  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  present  civilization.  That  spirit,  grandly 
developed  in  England  and  Germany,  and 
made  the  very  foundation  of  social  order  on 
our  Western  shores,  has  blessed  humanity 
with  the  true  conditions  of  perfect  development. 
The  most  beneficial  effect  of  equality  is  to 
draw  together  and  harmonize  both  the  inter- 
ests and  the  efforts  of  all  classes.  This  har- 
mony produces  strength  and  progress. 

For  centuries  the  thinking  class  had  recog- 
nized no  dependence  upon  the  working  class 
for  their  supply  of  economic  facts  and  the  de- 
monstration of  their  theories.  As  the  new 
civilization  advanced  a  gradual  change  took 
place.  The  working  and  the  educated  classes 
of  a  nation  were  seen  to  hold  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  the  brain  and  muscle  in  the 
physical  body.  To  produce  the  best  results 
they  must  recognize  mutual  dependence  and 
obligation.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  turning 
the  minds  of  thinking  men  to  the  importance 
of  practical  investigation  was  a  powerful  influ- 
ence toward  the  union  of  science  and  industry. 
Philosophy,  religion,  legislation,  all  came  at 
last  to  recognize  in  actual  physical  labor,  not 
only  the  foundation  of  national  strength  and 
greatness,  but  the  key  to  the  secrets  of  human 
progress . 


Thus  the  working  classes  were  pushing 
steadily  upward.  With  social  and  political 
elevation  came  that  intellectual  activity  which 
is  the  best  qualification  for  action  in  any  sphere. 
The  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the 
first  fruits  of  their  quickened  genius.  From 
that  period  began  that  mighty  flow  of  industri- 
al progress  that  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  exultation  of  the  patriot 
and  statesman. 

In  mills  and  workshops  were  found  men  of 
practical  ability  ;  men  who,  though  uneduca- 
ted, yet  observed  and  reflected  and  brought 
forth  as  the  fruits  of  observation  and  reflection 
those  mighty  inventions  that  have  lent  wings 
to  progress  and  strength  to  the  pillars  of  civili- 
zation. In  half  a  century  the  industrial  sys- 
tem has  been  completely  revolutionized,  but 
greater  and  more  deeply  significant  has  been 
the  corresponding  change  in  the  world  of 
thought.  In  former  days  Galileo  was  impris- 
oned as  a  heretic.  The  same  bigoted  and  un- 
progressive  spirit  subjected  even  Fulton  and 
Morse  to  ridicule  and  persecution,  but  as  the 
wheels  of  progress  rolled  triumphantly  on  the 
public  mind  recognized  in  the  inventor  a  friend 
and  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  .Sentiment 
shifted  its  ground  from  one  of  opposition  to 
one  of  encouragement.  So  great  has  been 
this  change  that  a  new  element  in  thought  has 
been  developed.  That  is  the  general  spirit  of 
invention.  It  is  subsequent  in  time  to  the  era 
of  industrial  invention  and  is  its  direct  result. 
It  comes  from  the  widening  of  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  the  general  quickening  which 
has  been  produced  in  every  department  of  life 
by  improvement  in  the  methods  of  labor. 
This  spirit  of  invention,  permeating  every 
branch  of  modern  thought  has,  even  in  its  first 
feeble  exercise,  revealed  to  man  how  bound- 
less are  his  possibilities  of  progress.  In  the 
field  of  science,  availing  itself  of  powerful  and 
accurate  appliances,  it  pushes  farther  and 
farther  into  the  realms  of  mystery  and  reveals 
new  laws  which  man  may  utilize.    In  philoso- 
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phy  and  religion,  in  social  and  national  life,  it 
seizes  upon  every  advantage  which  art  and 
nature  can  afford  to  reveal  truth,  and  through 
trutn  the  principles  of  right  living  It  is  this 
inventive  genius,  exercised  under  advantageous 
circumstances,  that  places  this  age  so  far  in 
advance  of  every  other  in  its  knowledge  and 
power,  and  its  cultivation  will  lead  on  to  still 
higher  attainments  of  truth. 

The  lesson  which  history  teaches  is  that  in- 
vention arises  from  the  union  of  science  and 
industry,  the  perfect  co-operation,  in  its  widest 
sense,  of  brain  and  muscle;  and  that  such  a 
union  of  man's  capabilities  can  be  obtained 
only  when  the  perfect  harmony  existing  be- 


tween his  physical  and  spiritual  natures  is  fully 
recognized  in  practical  economy. 

When  such  a  union  is  perfectly  effected, 
when  the  prejudice  against  the  very  condition 
of  physical  labor  is  wholly  obliterated,  and 
when  the  home  of  the  laborer  is  filled  with  the 
culture  and  refinement  now  so  seldom  found 
there,  then  will  invention  be  no  longer  an  ac- 
cident, but  a  living  and  ever  increasing  ele- 
ment in  national  life.  Then  will  impracticable 
philosophy  wholly  give  way  before  philo- 
sophical practice,  and  the  intricate  but  perfect- 
ly adjusted  machinery  of  society  will  move 
grandly  on  in  the  elevation  of  our  race. 

Hugh  F.  Given. 


POETRY  AND  LIBERTY. 


Truth,  fed  by  the  imagination,  enlivened  by 
the  emotions,  and  clothed  in  the  robe  of  met- 
rical expression,  is  poetry. 

Verse  has  a  passion  for  right.  It  loves  the 
good,  the  true  and  the  just.  The  great  soul 
of  poetry  suffers  with  the  oppressed  and  feels 
the  wounds  inflicted  on  humanity.  "It  is 
scourged  with  Christ  and  flogged  with  the 
slave."  It  hopes  everything,  and  urges  op- 
pressed man  forward  tu  deliverance. 

Poetry  is  inspired  by  the  divine  handiwork 
and  rich  embellishments  of  nature.  The  wav- 
ing grain  of  the  valley,  the  babbling  brook  of 
the  mountain,  the  chasing  hills  of  the  ocean, 
the  golden  sky  of  the  setting  sun,  all  furnish  to 
the  poet  a  magic  mantle  of  illustration,  with 
which  to  clothe  his  thoughts.  The  poet 
speaks  from  heart  to  heart,  uttering  thoughts 
to  which  all  human  kind  respond,  and  express- 
ing emotions  which  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all. 

The  greatest  conceptions  of  poetry  origi- 
nate not  in  the  individual  mind,  but  in  the  soil 
of  common  hopes  and  fears.  Poetry  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  thoughts  common  to  its 
age.  It  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  life,  that  every  heart-throb  which  it 


discloses,  every  dominant  impulse  which  it 
reveals,  represents  some  fact  of  human  expe- 
rience. The  reflection  in  the  depths  of  still 
waters,  of  moving  stars  and  overhanging  trees, 
is  not  more  perfect  the  reproduction  of  the 
thoughts  and  aims  and  passions  of  a  genera- 
tion in  its  poetry.  An  idea  corresponding 
with  a  native  principle  calls  forth  an  emotion, 
which  wells  up  in  the  heart  of  the  poet  and  is 
poured  out  in  poetry  in  behalf  of  its  cause. 

The  love  of  fellow-man  is  one  of  the  primary 
principles  of  the  human  soul  ;  growing  out  of 
this  and  wedded  to  it  is  the  love  of  liberty. 
From  these  two  springs  of  action,  high  and 
ennobling  thoughts  flow  along  in  the  same 
channel,  which  fill  the  mind  and  inspire  a 
poetry  which  has  for  its  aim  the  freedom  of 
fellow-man  from  the  chains  of  their  oppressors. 

The  thoughts  of  freedom  of  will  and  liberty 
of  action,  as  opposed  to  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, create  eft'usions  of  poetry  which  can  not 
be  restrained,  and  spontaneously  the  divine 
gift  finds  expression  in  a  glorious  song  of 
praise  to  liberty  or  breaks  out  in  a  mournful 
chant  to  oppression. 

Thus  when  Greece  was  cursed  with  slavery, 
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when  the  auction  block  followed  quickly  the 
surrender  of  war,  when  Grecians  as  well  as 
Barbarians  were  enslaved,  the  cause  of  the 
poor  oppressed  found  a  weighty  defender  in 
the  poetry  of  Euripides.  He  denounced  ser- 
vitude; he  upheld  freedom;  he  declared  slave- 
ry to  be  degrading  to  the  people  in  thoughts 
and  morals,  liberty  elevating  to  the  nation  in 
laws  and  justice.  So  England's  unfeeling 
license  of  the  traffic  in  human  souls,  her  silent 
approval  of  the  cruelties  to  the  down-trodden 
race,  stirred  the  earnest  soul  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing to  censure  the  nation  and  to  cry  out  for 
the  liberty  of  her  fellow-men. 

When  our  own  fair  land  was  plagued  with 
the  oppression  of  slavery;  when  the  warnings 
and  weighty  counsels  of  Jefferson  had  been 
forgotten,  and  the  voices  of  Phillips  and  Gar- 
rison were  yet  vmheard;  when  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  were  silent,  if  they  did  not  openly 
support  the  nation's  shame;  when  to  oppose 
slavery  was  to  be  scorned  and  hated,  then 
Longfellow,  with  his  intense  human  sympathy, 
opens  the  door  of  the  cabin  and  gives  to  the 
world  a  glimpse  of  the  woes  and  miseries  of 
the  slave,  and  strives  and  pleads  for  his  liber- 
ty. And  Bryant,  with  his  bow  of  indignation, 
sends  his  sharp  arrows  of  truth  at  the  defend- 
ers of  oppression  with  such  force  and  fervor 
that  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their  kind  are 
made  to  throb  with  sympathetic  sorrow  for  the 
slave.  So  too  the  quiet  though  persuasive 
influence  of  Whittier  was  felt  throughout  the 
whole  land.  Liberty  was  the  beam  which 
gave  the  tint  to  those  strong  and  graceful 
poems  which  have  made  his  fame. 

A  struggle  for  liberty  is  inevitable,  and 
poetry  is  the  unrecognized  weapon  which  first 
strikes  the  heart  of  oppression  and  helps  to 
bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the  slave. 
The  poet  rules  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
the  people  rule  the  nation  in  favor  of  liberty. 

When  the  ocean  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  on 
the  horizon  a  cloud  is  seen,  at  first  small,  but 
gradually  it  grows  and  widens  till  the  whole 


skv  is  fillled  with  thick -blackness.  Sudden- 
ly it  breaks  out  and  the  storm  is  on  the  sea 
and  the  winds  howl,  and  the  waves  dash  till 
the  masts  creak,  and  the  very  hulh  cringe 
under  the  awful  pressure,  then  the  storm  hav- 
ing spent  itself  dies  away  and  all  is  calm,  and 
the  calm  is  more  delightful  because  of  the 
storm.  So  when  public  opinion  quietly  en- 
dured the  oppressor,  the  gentle  influence  of 
poesy,  at  first  scarcely  noticeable,  silently 
pervaded  the  whole  nation,  and  combining 
with  other  forces,  fanned  the  spark  of  human 
sympathy  with  the  souls  of  the  people  until 
they  were  moved  in  favor  of  suffering  human- 
ity. There  were  mutterings  in  the  sky  of 
public  opinion,  and  soon  the  whole  land  was 
rent  by  the  awful  tempest  of  civil  strife.  Then 
followed  peace,  a  peace  all  the  more  glorious 
on  account  of  the  storm,  through  which  both 
liberty  and  peace  have  been  secured. 

The  onlv  thing  enduring  in  civilization  is  its 
thought.  Century  after  century  rolls  by, 
heroes  pass  out  into  eternity,  but  nothing  re- 
mains as  a  legacy  to  future  ages,  except  their 
treasures  of  thought,  and  thought  itself  is  only 
immortal  when  it  is  the  embodiment  of  high 
and  lofty  aims.  Thoughts  expressed  in  poetry 
must  be  of  the  highest  and  choicest  character. 
The  literature  of  oppression  is  not  poetry. 
Though  its  pages  were  a  labyrinth  of  symme- 
try and  elegance  of  expression,  though  they 
were  mantled  in  gorgeous  robes  of  illustration, 
yet  it  would  be  a  labyrinth  in  which  the  guid- 
ing cord  of  human  sympathy  is  lost,  and  the 
gorgeous  robes  would  adom  a  cold  statue 
rather  than  a  living  form. 

Poetrv  and  oppression  are  incongruous. 
How  could  the  thoughts  of  the  bonds  of  fam- 
ily affection  being  broken,  of  babes  torn  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  of  husbands  separated 
from  wives,  arouse  the  genius  of  poesy  except 
to  fiercest  opposition.  Such  a  base  theme 
would  degrade  the  divine  gift.  The  sentiment 
of  poetry  must  fall  in  with  the  drift  of  pure 
ethics  or  it  is  ephemeral. 
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Thus  the  poetry  that  lives  is  the  poetry  of 
liberty.  The  Hterature  of  the  world  is  on  the 
side  ol  liberty.  There  is  not  a  great  poem  in 
the  literature  of  the  world  in  which  can  be 
found  the  taint  of  despotism.  Thus  down 
through  the  ages  from  ancient  Greece  through 
mediaeval  England,  down  to  present  America, 
the  march  ot  liberty  has  been  hand  in  hand 
with  poetry. 

The  men  of  thought  precede  the  men  of 
action;  the  statesman  precedes  the  warrior; 
the  poet,  the  hero.  Persuasion  is  a  greater 
power  than  force;  poetry,  than  war.  Instead 


of  war  and  violence,  more  and  more  influence 
and  persuasion  are  becoming  means  of  ac 
complishing  great  ends.  The  world  is  no 
longer  ruled  by  the  sword,  but  guided  by 
thought.  '  'The  masters  are  going  out,  the 
liberators  are  coming  in."  The  oppressors 
are  vanishing,  the  deliverers  are  appearing. 
The  liberator  is  no  longer  a  fanatic,  but  soon  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  world  will  be  on  the 
side  ol  freedom,  oppression  will  cease,  and 
liberty  will  be  one  of  the  chief  foundation 
stones  of  every  nation.  H.  F. 


THE  CHASM  BRIDGED. 


America!  How  full  of  meaning  is  that 
word!  What  ideal  conceptions  cluster  on  its 
surface!  The  land  of  liberty — the  land  of  free- 
dom. America  !  united,  divided,  reunited  ; 
cleansed  of  sectional  strife  and  bound  together 
in  one  harmonious  union  from  the  rocky 
shores  of  Maine  to  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida, 
and  from  Atlantic's  troubled  waters  to  Pacific's 
tranquil  shores. 

As  its  rising  sun  appears  above  the  eastern 
horizon  the  darkness  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  is  dispelled,  and  the  radiant  beams  of 
independence  break  through  the  leaden  clouds 
of  a  revolutionary  struggle.  Their  reviving 
heat  warms  the  hearts  ot  our  ancestors.  As 
one  man  they  yield  to  that  benign  influence. 
Having  safelv  passed  through  the  Red  sea  of 
war  they  sing  in  heartfelt  strains  the  song  of 
deliverance.  Patriotism  is  the  uniting  bond 
which  the  fiery  trials  of  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom had  firmly  welded,  and  now  thev  stand  a 
free,  united  people. 

Let  us  now  follow  them  down  the  stream  of 
their  progress,  and,  ere  its  course  is  turned  by 
the  banks  of  disunion,  review  with  steadfast 
gaze  their  land.  Throughout  its  borders  is 
the  song  of  industry.  The  farmer,  with  his 
plow,  arouses  from  slumber  the  fruitful  earth. 


The  seed  is  sown,  and  from  billowy  fields  of 
grain  a  bountiful  harvest  is  reaped.  Upon  the 
thousand  hills  is  heard  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  the  lowing  of  cattle.  From  beside 
the  rippling  stream  comes  the  hum  of  the 
mill.  In  clamorous  accents  the  hammer  tells 
of  manufacture.  The  wheels  of  commerce 
steadily  revolve  ;  "her  engines  hiss  and  throb; 
her  ships  plow  the  sea  ;  her  fiery  chariots 
traverse  the  land,"  and  through  the  arteries  of 
the  whole  land  permeates  the  blood  of  a  peace- 
ful industry. 

"And  cradled  mid  her  clustering  liills 
Sweet  vales  in  dreamlike  beauty  hide, 
Where  love  the  air  with  music  lills 
And  calm  content  and  peace  abide  "' 

And  will  it  not  thus  abide  ?  Will  not  the 
harp  strings  of  the  nation  still  vibrate  their 
pleasing  harmony?  Ah,  no!  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  domestic  institu- 
tion. This  institution  has  a  great  influence. 
It  underlies  the  whole  social  fabric,  and  is 
rapidly  gathering  force  beneath  the  harmony 
of  North  and  South.  The  power  of  slavery  is 
increasing.  It  doubles  and  triples  itself,  and 
with  the  first  shock  of  attack  on  Sumter  bursts 
forth  with  earthquake  fury.  Harmony  is  rent 
in  twain  and  a  yawning  chasm  appears.  It  is 
the  chasm  of  jealousy,  animositv  and  antagon- 
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ism.  On  either  side  armies  are  marshaled. 
War  clouds  soon  obscure  the  sun  ;  a  tremor 
traverses  the  land,  dwellings  are  laid  low  and 
strong  fortresses  crumble.  The  hills  and  val- 
leys thunder  with  awful  intonations,  and  light- 
ning shafts  of  destruction  drink  the  blood  of 
thousands.  The  storm  rages  for  four  long 
years,  and  when  it  ceases,  the  South  having 
weakened,  staggered  and  fallen,  lies  prostrate. 
Financially  she  is  a  wreck.  One  portion  of 
her  wealth,  the  possession  of  slaves,  is  entirely 
obliterated.  "Agricultural  interests  are  in 
chaotic  ruin."  Commercial  matters  lie  stifled 
by  the  rigid  convulsions  of  war  and  the  arm  of 
manufacture  hangs  palsied  at  its  side.  Cities 
are  wrapped  in  gloom,  and  all  local  govern- 
ment is  out  of  harmony.  The  South,  in  waver- 
ing scale,  hangs  over  the  abyss  of  despondency, 
transfixed  by  the  terrible  darkness  of  that  hour. 
It  is  the  black  darkness  before  the  dawn,  but 
that  blessed  dawn  soon  comes,  breaking  with 
the  shimmering  light  of  promise,  '  'awakening 
the  people  to  new  strength,  new  hope,  new 
energy,  new  life." 

In  what  marked  contrast  to  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  North!  All  her  industries  still 
flourish.  She  has  been  victor  in  the  war,  and 
her  people,  exulting  in  success,  ascend  the 
dizzy  heights  of  triumph. 

But  this  diflerence  in  prosperity  which  feeds 
the  flame  of  division  shall  not  always  last. 
Prosperity  shall  come  to  both  sections.  The 
feeling  of  revenge  shall  narrow  the  scope  ot 
its  hostility  and  triumph  moderate  into  mag- 
nanimity and  fraternity.  Just  when  the  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  these  two  sections 
is  greatest  the  scene  changes.  The  leader  of 
the  nation,  the  brave  champion  of  liberty  falls. 
Lincoln  is  assassinated.  What  a  sob  goes  up 
from  the  heart  of  hnmanity  ?  Did  ever 
heaven  witness  such  a  universal  grief''  Even 


enemies  forget  their  hatred.  The  North  to- 
gether with  the  South  pours  her  tears  on  the 
tomb  of  the  slain.  Animosities  and  quarrels 
are  forgotten  in  that  hour  of  grief 

Sixteen  years  have  passed.  Another  leader 
falls  a  victim  to  the  cruel  hand  of  an  assassin . 
Again  in  our  capitol  lies  the  mortal  remains  of 
a  martyr.  Garfield  is  slain.  The  nation  is 
bowed  in  grief  The  North  and  the  South 
mingle  their  tears  in  a  common  grief  At  this 
grave  "old  wounds  are  healed  and  fierce  feuds 
forgotten.  Vengeance  and  passion  which 
have  survived  the  best  statesmanship  of  twen- 
ty years  are  dispelled  by  a  common  sorrow. 
Love  follows  sympathy.  Over  this  open  grave 
the  cypress  and  willow  are  inseperably  united 
and  in  it  are  buried  all  sectional  differences 
and  hatreds. ' ' 

Thus  upon  the  graves  of  these  two  martyrs 
have  been  erected  two  piers — common  grief 
and  mutual  sympathy.  Upon  these  rests  the 
bridge  of  fraternal  love.  '  'The  North  and 
South  rise  from  bended  knees  to  embrace  in 
the  brotherhood  of  a  common  people  and  re- 
united country."  Friend  and  foe  grasp  the 
hand  of  friendship  beneath  the  common  halo 
of  loyal  citizendship  and  true  patriotism.  They 
meet  each  other  on  the  battlefield  of  historic 
renown  and  intermingle  as  friends.  Truly 
the  chasm  is  bridged.  Strifes  and  jealousies 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion  and  from  their 
sepulchers  have  arisen  concord  and  harmony. 
The  North  and  South  are  one  in  interest. 
Unity  of  interest  has  crowned  industries  with 
success.  Prosperity  smiles  upon  the  whole 
land  and  from  the  heart  of  every  citizen  goes 
up  the  prayer,  long  may  the  sun  of  the  republic 
in  noonday  splendor  continue  to  shine  above  a 
free,  united,  prosperous  and  fraternal  people. 

L. 
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We  sometimes  hear  a  certain  person  spoken 
of  as  a  "genius."  The  term,  however,  is  not 
always  applied  with  the  same  meaning.  Some- 
times we  refer  to  a  person  of  a  peculiar  cast  of 
mind,  and  sometimes  to  one  of  great  mental 
power,  but  more  frequently  we  employ  the 
term  to  designate  one  who  is  exceedingly 
bright  or  is  exceedingly  talented  in  certain  di- 
rections. There  is  the  genius  in  invention,  the 
genius  in  literature  and  the  student  genius,  but 
the  one  characteristic  of  each  is  the  ease  and 
quickness  w^ith  which  he  works.  The  student 
genius  gets  his  lesson  in  one-half  or  even  one- 
third  the  time  required  by  an  ordinary  student. 
Many  a  one  who  has  to  work  harder  and  longer 
env  ies  his  talents .  But  is  extraordinary  bright- 
ness always  or  even  usually  desirable  ?  Does 
it  encourage  and  foster  habits  of  industry  ? 
The  knowledge  gained  from  slight  observation 
would  answer  the  question  in  the  negative. 
The  phenomenally  bright  student  usually  lacks 


thoroughness.  The  limited  time  which  he 
commonly  devotes  to  his  studies  is  not  enough 
to  awaken  much  interest  in  them,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness.  He 
receives  but  little  training  in  that  persevering 
effort  which  is  so  often  the  secret  of  success. 
Nor  does  he  get  that  mastery  of  will  over  self, 
that  decision  of  character,  that  concentration  of 
mind  which  he  does  who  is  compelled  to  stay 
longer  at  his  books.  (It  is  not  meant  to  com- 
pare those  who  might  be  termed  dull  with  the 
"genius,"  but  those  who,  though  bright,  are 
not  phenomenally  so.)  Considering  these  facts 
it  appears  that  the  student  of  moderate  talents 
is  far  more  apt  to  receive  those  elements  of 
character  which  are  essential  to  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "genius,"  though  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  is  apt  to  be  fickle  mind- 
ed and  indecisive  in  character.  A  knowledge 
ol  the  fact  that  he  is  a  genius  has  ruined  many 
a  man,  but  for  one  to  know  that  his  endow- 
ments are  but  ordinary  and  need  his  most 
earnest  efforts  in  their  development  will  crown 
him  with  success.  True  it  is  that  some  of  our 
most  eminent  men  were  "geniuses,"  but  they 
were  not  merely  such — they  were  also  men  of 
merit.  They  had  back  of  their  endowments 
those  elements  of  character  which  determine  to 
master.  But  such  men  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  man 
of  genius  is  outranked  by  the  man  of  merit. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  this  fall  to  hear 
staunch  old  Republicans  .say  that  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  Pattison.  Some  believe  Mr. 
Pattison  to  be  better  qualified  both  as  a  man 
and  on  account  of  his  former  experience  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  Others  dislike  Mr.  Dela- 
mater  because  he  is  sup]30sed  to  be  identified 
with,  or  at  least  to  work  to  the  interests  of  cor- 
porations and  trusts.  And  others  will  not  vote 
for  him  because  Mr.  Quay  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  getting  him  nominated.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  the  same  feeling  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania, It  is  certainly  pre\'a!ent  in  some  lo- 
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calities  in  the  western  part,  and  although  the 
State  has  been  rolHng  up  large  Republican 
majorities  heretofore,  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  regard  to  Mr.  Delamater's  election. 
But  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  possible 
result  of  the  election  and  the  relative  worth  of 
the  candidates,  one  thing  is  evidenced  by  the 
present  attitude  of  these  Republicans,  and  it 
is  that  party  affiliations  are  not  so  strong  as 
they  once  were.  People  no  longer  believe  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  country's  indus- 
tries depend  upon  the  election  of  the  candi- 
date of  their  adopted  party.  The  popular  cry 
is  beginning  to  be,  "We  want  men,  and  not 
merely  party  representatives."  This  is  a 
favorable  sign.  When  the  people  at  large,  re- 
gardless of  party,  give  their  support  to  the  men 
of  the  best  character  and  qualifications,  the 
standard  of  our  public  men  will  be  greatly 
raised. 


Senator  Ingalls  made  a  rousing  Repub- 
lican speech  in  Pittsburgh  a  short  time  since. 
There  was  a  large  crowd  present  and  they 
cheered  vociferously.  The  Senator  certainly 
has  a  manner  of  speaking  and  a  way  of  put- 
ting things  which  do  not  fall  dead  upon  the 
ears  of  his  auditors.  But  though  he  is  an  easy 
and  effective  speaker,  yet  this  speech  was  not 
at  all  characterized  by  refinement.  He  fre- 
quently made  use  of  extreme  and  unwar- 
ranted statements  and  expressions  which, 
though  they  could  not  be  termed  insulting, 
yet  were  near  neighbors.  This  kind  of  speak- 
ing may  be  the  most  eftective  kind  of  political 
harangues,  and  we  doubt  this,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  kind  to  recommend  a  man. 


Now  is  the  time  for  new  students  and  old 
ones  who  do  not  take  the  Holcad  to  sub- 
scribe. Begin  at  the  first  of  the  college  year. 
The  paper  is  $i  per  year,  an  amount  which 
you  will  scarcely  miss.  It  will  contain  the  best 
literary  productions  of  the  students  besides 
college  news,  which  are  always  interesting  to 


students.  You  could  not  better  show  your 
interest  in  and  your  loyalty  to  the  college  and 
its  paper  than  by  putting  your  name  on  the 
subscription  list. 

To  the  ancient  Greek  the  highest  ideal  was 
physical  perfection.  To  accomplish  this  all 
his  energies  were  directed,  but  along  with  his 
physical  developement  another  element  was 
being  wonderfully  enhanced — intellect.  To 
this  physical  culture  can  be  traced  the  acute 
learning,  the  profound  philosophy  and  the 
sublime  elegance  of  the  ancient  Greek.  They 
demonstrated  to  all  history  that  a  strong  body 
is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  strong 
mind.  In  contemplation  of  this  fact  we  are 
struck  with  the  truth  (and  not  the  first  time, 
either,)  that  in  connection  with  our  college 
there  is  no  opportunity  given  for  systematic 
ohysical  training.  True,  the  tennis  court  and 
base  ball  ground  give  to  many  the  opportunity 
for  exercise,  but  when  the  cold  days  come,  and 
this  is  the  very  time  exercise  is  needed,  there 
is  no  gymnasium  to  retreat  to.  Are  we  so  far 
advanced  bodily  that  exercise  is  no  longer 
necessary?  Is  it  the  intention  to  make  intel- 
lectual giants  and  at  the  same  time  physical 
pigmies  ?  Not  so.  We  want  a  gymnasium. 
For  this  we  look  to  the  alumni— to  the  alumni 
who,  on  commencement  occasions  gather  here 
and  at  sight  of  the  dear  old  alma  mater,  with 
their  coat  sleeve  wipe  a  tear  of  sacred  mem- 
ories from  their  eyes.  Now,  if  some  of  you 
want  to  be  immortal  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys, 
and  desire  your  names  to  be  placed  in  glowing 
letters  above  the  door  of  a  splendid  gymna- 
sium, just  reach  down  in  your  pockets  and 
give  us  anywhere  from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 
Don't  put  it  off  until  to-morrow — do  it  to-day. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  college 
had  a  year  opened  more  propitiously.  The 
number  of  new  students — about  eighty-five — 
has,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  never  been 
exceeded.    This,    together   with   the  wider 
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ranoe  of  the  curriculum  and  the  earnest  efforts 
of  the  instructors,  certainly  makes  a  cheerful 
outlook.  This  shows  thtvt  Westminster  is  a 
living  and  growing  institution.  Its  influence, 
intellectual  and  moral,  is  phenomenal.  The 
Ladies'  Hall,  which  was  at  one  time  feared  to 
be  a  bad  investment,  is  full  to  overflowing, 
thus  proving  the  groundlessness  of  such  fears. 
The  music  department  continues  to  grow,  and 
the  interest  manifested  in  all  other  departments 
is  increasing.  With  such  a  grand  opening,  it 
remains  for  the  students  and  for  the  laculty  to 
make  the  coming  year  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 
— F.  S.  Hoover,  '87,  was  in  town  Septem- 
ber 17th. 

— Rev.  J.  B.  Ricketts,  '87,  accepts  the  call 
to  Belmont,  Ohio. 

— Miss  Ella  Madge,  '8g,  is  teaching  near 
West  Middlesex,  Pa. 

— J.  J.  McElree,  '90,  is  instructor  in  Latin 
at  Amity  college,  Iowa. 

— R.  L.  Ralston,  '90,  is  principal  of  the 
Elder's  Ridge  academy. 

— Rev.  S.  W.  Douthett,  '88,  has  a  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Allentown. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  of  New  Athens, 
Ohio,  is  at  home  on  a  two  weeks'  visit. 

— Miss  Anna  Dickson,  '87,  is  teaching  in 
the  Mission  school  at  Chase  City,  \'a. 

— Miss  Artie  Bently,  '84,  has  gone  to  Har- 
risburg,  where  she  will  teach  for  a  year. 

— Rev.  R.  P.  McClester,  '75,  was  installed 
September  2d  as  pastor  of  a  Grove  City  church. 

— Miss  Anna  Currie,  '89,  who  taught  at 
Chase  City  last  year,  is  reported  seriously  ill. 

—Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  '72,  of  the  Fourth  U. 
P.  church,  Allegheny,  is  visiting  at  Mrs.  .Shaf- 
fer's. 

— Mayor  R.  W.  Dunn,  '67,  of  Franklin, 
Pa.,  brought  his  son  here  to  enter  college  this 
term. 


— R.  E.  Porter,  '90,  left  September  i6th  to 
attend  the  Western  Theological  seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

— Rev.  R.  M.  Ru-ssell,  '80,  has  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Sixth  street  church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

— Miss  Mary  Elliott,  '81,  left  recently  for 
Chase  City,  Va.,  where  she  will  teach  in  the 
Mission  school. 

—Rev,  W.  H.  Vincent,  '69,  Mansfield,  O. 
paid  his  friends  near  New  Wilmington  a  short 
visit  this  summer. 

— W.  H.  McKean,  82,  who  has  been  on  a 
visit  to  his  parents  here,  has  returned  to  his 
school  at  Kansas  City. 

— Rev.  A.  G.  Huey,  '88,  preached  a  very 
acceptable  sermon  in  the  First  church,  Sab- 
bath evening,  September  7th. 

— Miss  Lemira  Mealy,  '89,  has  returned  to 
Greenville  to  take  charge  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  place  for  the  coming  year. 

— Miss  Decima  A.  McKee,  '84,  was  married 
lately  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Black,  of  Boston.  The 
HoLCAD  extends  congratulations. 

— W.  B.  Clark,  '89,  has  returned  to  the 
Western  Theological  seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa.    He  has  been  in  the  West  this  summer. 

—Rev.  D.  R.  McDonald,  '81,  of  Norfolk 
College,  received  lately  a  call  from  the  Green- 
side  avenue  congregation,  of  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

— It  is  with  sadness  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Jeremiah  R.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  '59. 
His  demise  took  place  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  on  the  12th  inst. 

—Rev.  J.  P.  MeKee,  '68,  and  wife,  '61, 
started  September  i8th  for  a  trip  through  this 
State.  Mr.  McKee  will  lecture  on  "Mission 
Work"  at  several  places.  The  missionary 
leaves  for  his  home  in  India  October  8th. 

— Married — ^June  11,  1890,  at  the  U.  .S. 
Consulate,  Beyrout,  Syria,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Crawford,  D.  D.,  Prof  Robert  H.  West,  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout,  and 
Miss  Alice  M.  Crawford,  of  Damascus,  Syria, 
formerly  of  the  class  of  '90. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Mr.  Kuhn,  Esq.,  is  janitor. 
— Lindsay  is  now  the  champion  of  tennis. 
— If  yet  neglectful,  go  sign  the  "ironclad." 
— Who  was  Luke's  mother?  A  Mameluke. 
— The  Juniors  can't,  won't  or  don't  play 
ball. 

— Thompson  is  going  into  the  herding  busi- 
ness. 

— "We  don't  take  jewelry."  For  particu- 
lars, ask  T. 

— ^J.  M.  Robertson  is  attending  the  Prince- 
ton seminary. 

— Miss  Lizzie  Gibson  teaches  music  in  North 
Washington,  Pa. 

— It  is  said  that  mermaids  tie  up  their  hair 
with  a  marine  band. 

— Ye  Juniors,  keep  quiet  about  back  studies. 
So  D.  P.  would  advise. 

—Mr.  G.  Witherspoon,  of  W.  &  J.  college, 
entered  the  Freshman  class. 

— D.  S.  L.  McCorkle  teaches  school  in  Salt 
Lake  city  at  a  salary  of  $70  a  month. 

— Mrs.  Luella  Sample,  '87,  changes  her 
address  from  Grove  City  to  Worth,  Pa. 

— Maggie  Anderson,  '89,  is  with  us  again, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  many. 

— Scott  says  he  got  that  mustache  at 
Gusky's,  and  it  was  the  last  one  in  the  box. 

— Messrs.  Ramsey,  Millin  and  Nevins,  of 
Geneva  college,  are  enrolled  with  the  Seniors. 

—Prof  Austin,  G.  W.  Mclntire,  John 
Stewart  and  Tony  Mealy  sport  bicycles  this 
term. 

— Since  her  father's  death,  Mi'^s  Delia  Doyle 
makes  her  home  at  her  brother's,  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

— Mr.  R.  McCuUoch,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
is  taking  a  post  graduate  course  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

— Notice  :  All  persons  who  are  in  arrears 


for  the  HoLCAD  will  please  give  it  proper  at- 
tention. 

— Among  the  new  students  are  Little  ones. 
Bigger  ones  and  several  Moore  variously  as- 
sorted sizes. 

— "What  was  remarkable  about  the  battle 
of  Lookout  ?"  "It  caused  bangs  on  the  brow 
of  a  mountain.'' 

— As  an  extra  inducement  to  take  voice  cul- 
ture, the  young  ladies  offer  a  free  cold  shower 
bath  each  week. 

— You  can  not  graduate  with  a  "clear  sheep- 
skin" unless  your  name  is  on  the  Holcad's 
subscription  list. 

— The  latest  in  the  drug  line,  "Powdered 
borax  in  liquid  form. ' '  For  particulars  inquire 
at  Haley's  drug  store. 

— Refrain  from  using  the  handkerchief  when 
passing  the  Hall,  as  the  action  is  extremely 
apt  to  be  misconstrued. 

\  — Forty-two  girls  in  the  Hall  !  The  loaves 
and  fishes  are  all  right,  but  the  twelve  baskets 
of  fragments — a  minus  quantity. 

— The  students  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  the  light.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  just 
notice  the  prevailing  shade  of  hair. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  teaching  the  students  Bible  lessons. 
Doubtless  he  has  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
faculty. 

— Any  one  having  first-class  orations  that 
have  not  been  delivered  too  often,  might  find 
a  market  for  same  by  addressing  the  Junior 
class. 

— Daniel  Redmon,  who  had  been  attending 
the  Union  Theological  seminary  during  last 
winter,  spent  his  vacation  in  Michigan  in  evan- 
gelistic worK. 

— Westminster  is  enjoying  a  boom.  Geneva, 
a  sister  college,  has  contributed  to  our  num- 
bers, as  also  has  Grove  City.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on. 
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— D.  P.  found  that  lie  could  not  breathe  the 
same  air  and  drink  the  same  water  which 
jnourish  "saints,  angels  and  prophets,"  and 
Jive  with  comfort. 

— "They  poked  a  porous  plaster  into  it  and 
then  it  began  to  play,"  is  the  wavone  youngs- 
ter defines  the  method  of  ]M-oducing  music 
from  an  orguinette. 

—  "Ah!"  said  the  fly,  as  it  crawled  around, 
the  bottle,  "I  have  passed  the  hatching  age, 
the  creeping  age  and  now  I  am  in  the  mucil- 
age"— then  it  stuck. 

— Prof  T.  E.  Moffitt,  '89,  began  the  second 
year  of  his  work  at  Sunbury  academy  with  an 
enrollment  of  112.  The  institution  is  flourish- 
ing under  his  administration. 

— C.  G.  Jordan  spent  part  of  his  vacation 
visiting  friends,  or  a  friend,  in  North  Wash- 
ington. Perhaps  a  better  way  to  state  it  would 
be  that  Jordan  spent  part  of  his  vacation  at 
home. 

— The  old  students  are  wonderfully  unselfish . 
Thev  are  even  willing  to  inconvenience  them- 
selves for  the  comfort  of  a  new  student — pro- 
vided he  is  a  candidate  for  society  member- 
ship. 

— The  class  yell  of  the  Juniors,  blending 
with  the  brays,  shrieks,  groans  and  howls  of 
other  classes  make  life  enjoyable  for  the  pro- 
fessors and  those  of  tender  nerve,  as  in  the 
clays  of  yore. 

— His  heart  throbbed  convulsively,  and  then 
with  a  moonlight — music — love — honey — flow- 
ers— and  no  examination  accent  the  words 
"Oh-h-h-h  !  My  sweet  little  dears  !"  quivered 
for  a  moment  on  the  still  night  air,  and  all  was 
still. 

—  "Beauty  draws  smoke."  Does  Prof  S. 
think  chemicals  may  be  acted  on  in  the  same 
way  ?  At  all  events,  a  temporary  partition  is 
necessary.  To  save  the  Professor  trouble  the 
ladies  would  like  to  exchange  places  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  class. 


— For  the  information  of  ncnv  students  • 
Tliose  marks  in  the  road  that  look  like  a 
Waterbury  watch  spring  turned  loose,  or  as  ii 
chain  lightning  had  imbibed  some  "speak 
easy"  whisky  and  then  started  for  home,  are 
but  the  tracks  of  Prof  Austin's  bicycle. 

— The  following  names  of  new  students  were 
received  too  late  for  classification  :  Misses 
Elliott,  Campbell,  Woods,  Anderson,  Gold- 
smith, Black,  Ewing,  Clow,  Thorn,  Love, 
Porter,  Stewart  and  Barnes,  and  Messrs. 
.Springer,  Gailey,  Hamilton,  Hoover,  Gault, 
Jackson,  Hartman,  Wright,  Elder  and  Davis. 
Welcome,  all. 

— On  the  shelves  of  the  Hall  library  may  be 
seen  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  complete  in  ten 
volumes,  Henry's  Commentary  of  the  Bible 
in  five  volumes,  and  a  copy  of  Hitchcock's 
Bible  Analysis.  These  valuable  books,  to- 
gether with  fifty  copies  of  New  Bible  Songs, 
were  received  from  the  U.  P.  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  gift  is  highly 
appreciated. 

— The  following  persons  are  enrolled  as  new 
students  r  Senior  class — H.  N.  Freeman, 
Orange  Valley,   N.  J.,    Ralph  McCuUoch, 

Knoxville,  Tenn  ,  J.  C.  Nevin,    Millin, 

and  W.  K.  Ramsey.  The  last  three  named 
are  former  students  of  Geneva.  Junior  class  : 
Miss  Birdie  Clingan,  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
Miss  Elizabeth  Chamberlin,  East  Palestine,  O., 
Mi.ss  Jennie  Love,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Miss  An- 
netta  Little,  Venice,  Pa.,  Miss  Ida  Litde, 
Venice,  Pa.,  and  Cora  Peters,  Millersburg,  O. 

— Sophomore  class  :  Miss  Fannie  Beggs, 
Miss  Aggie  Dickson,  Midway,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Stright,  New  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooley, 
New  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed,  Bur- 
gettstown,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Katie  Adams,  Mil- 
lersburg, Ohio.  Freshman  class  :  Mr.  Hugh 
Nevin,  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  Mr.  James  E.  Woods, 
New  Bedford,  Pa.,  Mr.  F.  M.  Grealey,  Plain 
Grove,  Pa.,  Wm.  Bigger,  Bavington,  Pa., 
Mr.  W.  B.  Anderson,    Bart,   Pa.,  Mr.  W.  L. 
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Aiken,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Dunn, 
Franklin,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Alter,  Parnassus, 
Pa.,  Miss  Margery  McCartney,  Sharpsville, 
Pa.,  and  Miss  Bertie  Ewing. 

— "90" — Whereabouts  :  W.  R.  Dickson  is 
reading  medicine,  R.  K.  Aiken  studies  law  at 
New  Castle,  A.S.Bailey  has  entered  the  U.  P. 
Theological  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  F.  H. 
McClymonds  has  not  yet  abandoned  the  pater- 
nal roof,  W.  M.  Anderson  has  entered  the 
seminary  at  Allegheny,  R.  L.  Ralston  is 
teaching  in  Elder's  Ridge  academy,  E.  H. 
Wallace  reads  medicine,  D.  S.  L.  McNary  has 
entered  the  seminary,  J.J.  McElree  is  instruc- 
tor in  Latin  at  Amity  college,  Iowa,  G.  W. 
Bovard  is  at  Princeton  seminary,  S.  M.  Goeh- 
ring  is  at  the  Western  Theological  seminary, 
H.  B.  Van  Eaton  reads  medicine  and  Matthew 
Donaldson  law.  Nettie  Bell,  Mary  Reed, 
Mary  Ferguson,  Alice  Foster,  Carrie  Byers 
and  Luella  Donaldson  remain  at  home.  Etta 
Reed  is  instructor  of  prep,  classes  under  alma 
mater's  roof,  Nancy  Spencer  teaches  at  Sharps- 
ville, Maud  Hanna  is  teaching  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  May  Burgess  is  now  Mrs.  Fish- 
er, of  Mahonington.  Of  Alter,  Ferguson,  Por- 
ter and  Miss  King  we  know  nothing  positive- 
ly, but  will  guess  at  seminary  and  school  room. 

— The  following  have  entered  the  Prepara- 
tory class:  Mr.  S.  W.  McVean,  York,  N.  Y., 
Miss  Sarah  Madge,  Wheeler,  Pa.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fulton,  Avalon,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Veach,  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  Miss  Emma  Campbell,  Miss  Lizzie  Wil- 
liams, Crawfordsville,  Iowa,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hart- 
man,  Bart,  Pa.,  Mr.  John  Elder,  Neshannock 
Falls,  Pa.,  Miss  Mary  Graham,  West  Fair- 
field, Pa.,  Miss  Eva  M.  Davis,  Pardoe,  Pa., 
Miss  Florence  Gilmore,  New  York  city.  Miss 
Laura  McClure,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Clarence  Manor,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  Mr. 
Walter Kirkpatrick,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Mr.  Wm. 
McElwee,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Tyler,  Cleveland,  O.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Woods, 


New  Bedford,  Pa. ,  Mr.  Walter  Davis,  Pardoe, 
Pa.,  Miss  Cora  Gault,  Worth,  Pa.,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Leeper,  Moore's  Salt  Works,  O.,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Henry,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Mr.  L.  M.Wright, 
Wheeler,  Pa.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Mehard,  Mr.  W.  C 
Dickson,  Lowellville,  O.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanley, 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  Mr.  J.  H.  McClure,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Frazer,  Frankfort  .Springs,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Braden  McElree,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Teachers'  Department  :  Miss  Maggie 
Hamilton,  Fay,  Pa.,  Miss  Mae  Pantall,  Mill- 
brook,  Pa.,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Black,  Worth, 
Pa. 

Art:  Miss  Berta  Armstrong,  Marietta,  O. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Music  Conservatory  of  the  college  has 
opened  this  fall  with  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
than  any  preceeding  year.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lessons  per  week  given 
now  by  the  instructors  of  this  institution,  which 
in  itself  speaks  highly  for  both  the  work  and 
teachers.  The  new  literary  course  in  college 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  many  new 
students  into  the  Music  Conservatory.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  the  students  are  taking  voice 
and  instrumental,  and  many  have  come  for  the 
musical  advantages  alone.  There  are  also 
some  who  are  taking  a  post  graduate  course 
this  year.  This  is  the  first  year  there  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  a  post  graduate 
course.  Prof  T.  W.  Austin  and  his  assistant. 
Miss  Clara  Whissen,  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  in  making  the  con- 
servatory what  it  is.  Surely  it  is  second  to 
none  in  the  -State. 


— First  Cadet — "Did  you  ever  smell  pow- 
der?" 

.Second  Cadet — "Yes." 

First  Cadet— "Where?" 

Second  Cadet — "O  n  a  college  gu'l. 
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ART  NOTES. 

— The  outlook  for  the  Art  Department  for 
the  coming  year  is  favorable,  opening  with  a 
larger  number  of  students  than  usual. 

— The  increased  number  of  ladies  at  the  Hall 
made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  studio,  which 
had  formerly  been  there,  to  the  college.  The 
studio  is  now  open  all  day. 

— Miss  Hodgen  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  vacation  in  Ohio,  sketching  and  painting 
from  life.  One  of  the  pieces,  which  is  a  speci- 
men of  her  summer  work,  is  a  large  gray  cat 
sleeping  cosily  in  an  armed  chair.  The  back- 
ground is  a  red  plush  curtain  which  combines 
with  the  other  shades,  making  a  very  pretty 
effect. 


EXCHANGES. 
Very  few  of  our  exchanges  have  arrived 
yet,  but  we  hope  soon  to  see  all  our  old  friends 
and  many  new  ones  also.  The  first  to  arrive 
was  the  IVehster  Journal.  It  is  gotten  up  in 
its  usual  interesting  nanner. 

^ ,  % 

The  Annex  is  again  with  us.  It  contains 
several  good  articles,  among  them  a  society 
oration,  which  shows  that  the  standard  of 
society  work  at  Monmouth  is  high. 

*  ,* 

The  Acamedian  was  the  first  of  our  West- 
ern exchanges  to  arri\'e.  It  gives  unusual 
prominence  to  the  alumni  department,  de- 
\'Otnng  one-fourth  of  the  paper  to  it.  We 
think  that  it  would  do  well  to  improve  and 
enlarge  its  literary  department,  even  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  curtail  the  alumni  department. 

Kate  Fiehf s  Washington  was  one  of  our 
A'isitor's  during  vacation.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  is  bright,  witty,  independent,  but  some  of 
its  teachings  on  moral  questions  are  of  d()ul)t- 
ful  character. 


 GO  TO  

J.  M.  C.  ANDERSON 

FOR  YOlU; 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

NEW  VVILVIFNGTON,  PA. 

WM.  REICH,  JR., 
GQEI^GHANriT  ©AIIiOR 

WEST  B  JUDGE  WATER, 

REAVER  COUNTY.  I' A 

Prof.  Loisette's 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY  AND  TRAINING  METHOD 

In  spite  of  aciulteriited  imitations  which  miss  the 
theory,  and  practical  results  of  the  OriKinal,  in  spite  of 
the  grossest  misrepresentations  by  envious  would-be 
competitors,  and  in  spiie  of  '  'base  attempts  to  njb"  him 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  (all  of  which  demonstrate  the 
undoubted  superiority  and  popularity  of  his  teaching). 
Prof.  Loisette's  A 1 1  <.f  Never  Forgt-tt.ing  is  recognized 
to-day  in  both  Hemispheres  as  marking  an  Epoch  in 
Memory  Culture.  His  Prospectus  (sent  post  free)  gives 
opinions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  who  have  act- 
ually studied  his  System  by  correspondence,  showing 
that  his  System  is  vsed  only  while  being  studied,  not 
(ifterwiii  iln;  that  any  hank  can  be  learned  ina.iinole 
readinij,  iti  ind-ivanderinu  eiired,  d:e.  For  Prospectus, 
Terms  and  Testimonials  address 
Prof.  A.  1.01SETTE,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  H.  Y 

C.  K.  SMITH, 

Artistic  -:-  Photographer. 

Photographs  in  Ail  the  Viirious  St.ylt^s  and  Size.s. 
102  West  Main  Street,      -      GREENVILLE,  PA. 

K.  H.  ZUNDEL, 

PIANO  MAKER. 

Orders  for  tuning  or  repairing  of  Pianos  and 
Organs  promptly  attended  to.  Orders  may  be 
left  at  Veach  &  Co.'s  Book  Store,  or  sent  by 
mail  to         R,  H.  ZUNDEL,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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PARK  *  SHOE  *  HOUSE, 

Cor.  Park  and  Washington  Sts,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS'  FINE  SHOES. 

J.  W.  STRITMATEP, 

MERCHANT  -:-  TAILOR. 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

Tailoring  .•.  Department  |||,  Millinery  Department 
Stritmater  Bros.'  Store.     t|f     Stritmater  Bros.'  Store. 

JUST  FROM  NEW  YORK, 

Haiioiiie  M  Styles  LABIES'  HATS  &  BDMETS. 

lOHN  H.  RYDER, 

LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHER 

211  Superior  Street,  CLEVELAND,  O., 

Has  photographed  the  Senior  Class  of  Westminster  College  for  several  years. 
He  claims  superiority  to  all  others.   Special  rates  to  students. 

 C3-0  TO  

 FOR  

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Millinery,  Carpets,  Fancy  Silks  and  Plushes,  and 

a  Fine  Line  of  Holiday  Goods. 

BROWN  &  HAMILTON,  33  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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KADESH-BARNEA. 


The  history  of  the  Chosen  People  is  an  il- 
lustration of  God's  dealings  with  men  in  every 
age.  Almost  every  chapter  of  that  history 
might  be  appropriately  introduced  by  "Hear 
another  parable."  The  whole  journey  from 
the  brick-yards  of  Egypt  to  Kadesh-Barnea 
had  been  replete  with  strange  and  miraculous 
events.  At  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  while 
Egypt,  tortured  by  all  the  judgments  of  an 
offended  God,  was  bewailing  her  first-born, 
Israel  stole  quietly  out  from  her  bondage  and 
commenced  her  weary  pilgrimage.  Their 
passage  through  the  channel  of  the  deep  with 
its  green  and  massive  walls  crested  with  the 
foam  of  surging  billows,  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
of  cloud,  and  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  continually  testified  to  them  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  yet 
throughout  their  long  desert  journey  they  mur- 
mured, thev  rebelled,  they  suffered.  And  now 
their  hopes  are  high,  they  have  come  to  the 
end  of  their  iourney ;  they  stand  upon  the  very 
borders  of  the  promised  land,  but  they  hesitate, 
they  doubt,  they  disobey.  Disheartened  and 
discouraged  sadly  they  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  ereen  fields,  the  vine-clad  hills,  the  erate- 
ful  shades  and  the  flowing  streams  and  once 
more  face  the  horrors  of  ttie  desert.  Kadesh- 
Barnea  changed  the  entire  history  of  this  na- 
tion, and  Israel  wandering  in  the  desert  is  but 


a  type  of  the  Jew  of  to-day,  the  "wandering 
outcast,"  the  "homeless  nation." 

Every  life,  every  nation,  must  have  its  Ka- 
desh-Barnea. The  promised  land  is  reached 
and  though  there  be  giants,  the  children  of 
Anack,  there,  they  must  be  driven  out;  we 
must  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it  or  turn 
again  into  the  lonely  desert.  Questions  arise 
upon  the  answer  of  which  depends  success  or 
failure.  Problems  present  themselves  upon 
whose  solution  hangs  the  destiny  of  future 
ages.  Turn  the  pages  of  biography  or  history 
and  everywhere  you  find  presented  these  great 
crises. 

Ciesar  paused  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubi- 
con. It  was  both  his  and  his  country's 
Kadesh-Barnea.  Ambition  beckoned  him, 
holding  out  to  his  ardent  gaze  the  tempting 
bauble  of  a  crown.  Republican  Rome  rent 
with  civil  strife  and  corrupted  by  riches 
stretched  to  him  her  bleeding  hands.  Ceesar 
paused:  "he  plunged,  he  crossed,"  which  to 
Caesar  and  to  Rome  was  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Napoleon  reached  his  Kadesh  just  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  For  twelve  years  he  had 
led  France  through  a  desert  of  fierce  warfare. 
Rising  to  fame  in  the  internal  struggles  of  his 
own  country,  he  twice  escapes  the  combined 
powers  of  Europe,  conquered  the  home  of  the 
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Caesars,  and  planted  the  tri-color  of  France 
among  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  His  wonder- 
ful genius  had  made  him  not  only  Emperor  of 
France  but  Moderator  of  all  Europe.  Had  he 
been  satisfied  with  this  he  might  have  given  to 
France  a  peace  and  prosperity  that  would 
have  inscribed  his  name  with  that  of  Wash- 
ington, high  among  earth's  patriots;  but  fol- 
lowing the  pillar  of  the  fire  of  his  evil  ambition, 
he  plunged  again  into  the  desert  to  bathe 
Europe  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  tears  and  to 
cover  himself  with  everlasting  infamy. 

But  it  is  in  nations  that  we  find  those  grand- 
er crises  which  are  the  mile-stones  in  the  path- 
way of  civilization.  The  thirteenth  century  is 
England's  Kadesh-Barnea.  This  period 
witnessed  the  birth  of  the  Magna  Charta 
which  for  six  centuries  has  been  the  watch- 
word of  British  freedom.  Previous  to  this 
English  history  is  but  a  record  of  tyrannies, 
oppressions,  wars  and  conquests.  But  the 
injustice  of  the  Norman  kings  at  last  found  its 
climax  in  the  outrages  of  the  ruthless  John, 
and  the  barons  uniting  with  the  people  com- 
pelled him  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  sign 
the  Great  Charter,  and  thus  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone in  that  mighty  bulwark  of  English  lib- 
erty which  is  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
This  ancient  charter  marks  the  dividing  line 
between  the  age  of  Might  and  the  age  of  Right. 
Through  its  means  the  British  freemen  were 
raised  to  a  political  power  that  has  led  to  a 
virtual  Democracy.  By  it  tyranny  found  its 
grave  in  the  ruins  of  feudalism  and  there  was 
ushered  in  that  age  of  written  constitution  and 
law  which  is  one  of  the  safe-guards  of  national 
life. 

In  the  brief  period  of  Columbia's  life  she 
has  passed  an  important  Kadesh.  For  almost 
a  century  we  struggled  through  the  desert  of 
slavery.  Four  million  human  souls  in  bond- 
age; men  bowing  beneath  the  sting  of  the 
lash;  women  tracked  by  blood-hounds  through 
the  desolate  swamps;  children  torn  from  their 
mother's   embrace;    all    crying    with  out- 


stretched arms  for  deliverance.  In  the  march 
of  progress  that  deliverance  must  come. 
Brave  men  throughout  all  the  land  stood  man- 
fully by  the  truth;  a  million  and  more  men 
were  arrayed  in  mortal  combat;  the  earth  ran 
red  with  fraternal  blood  and  the  bondman 
stepped  out  through  the  whirlwind  of  battle 
from  the  darkness  of  slavery  into  the  light  of 
freedom. 

Although  our  country  has  passed  grandly 
through  one  Kadesh  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  she  may  not  meet  another.  Nay,  we 
stand  upon  the  very  threshold  of  a  Kadesh- 
Barnea,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
seen.  The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  shall  witness  a  crisis  upon  whose  issue 
hangs  not  only  the  destiny  of  America  but  of 
civilization  itself.  Look  where  you  will  upon 
the  horizon  and  you  will  see  storm-clouds  ris- 
ing from  the  condition  of  our  civil  and  social 
life. 

Socialism,  that  brilliant  fallacy  which  means 
the  abolition  of  all  the  ties  that  bind  man  to 
man,  the  tearing  down  of  every  safeguard  to 
virtue  and  purity,  is  stalking  forth  in  the  land. 
In  its  worst  form  it  is  anarchy,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  chaos.  Born  and  nurtured 
amid  the  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  when 
transplanted  to  free  America  it  developed  rap- 
idly and  has  become  violent  and  aggressive. 
Though  defeated  at  Chicago  it  is  but  slumber- 
ing and  needs  but  another  Haymarket  to 
arouse  it.  Greatly  increasing  the  danger  from 
this  source  is  the  widening  breach  between 
capital  and  labor.  These  are  becoming  more 
and  more  estranged.  The  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  The 
discontented  workingman  chafing  under  real 
or  imaginary  wrongs  is  easily  converted  to  the 
milder  forms  of  socialism  from  which  there  is 
a  broad  and  easy  way  to  full-fledged  anarchy. 

Another  danger  threatening  our  national 
prosperity  is  the  rum  traffic.  That  power 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  buy  votes  and  in- 
timidate voters,  to  defy  the  law  and  bribe  its 
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officers.  Which  by  its  ow  n  admission  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  bargaining-  and 
bribery.  "Which  deals  in  mothers'  groans 
and  children's  cries  and  widows'  tears;  which 
barters  blood  and  souls  of  men  for  gold;"  and 
on  either  side  and  joining  hands  with  which 
stand  political  demagogy  and  municipal  treach- 
ery. These  three  which  might  be  fitly  termed 
the  great  American  triumvirate  of  corruption 
are  plotting  for  the  downfall  of  our  Republic. 

These  are  dark  pictures  but  they  are  not 
overdrawn.  Unlike  the  prophet's  cloud  on 
Carmel  they  are  not  only  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand  but  they  have  already  spread  over  much 
of  our  political  horizon.  We  of  this  genera- 
tion must  pass  the  Kadesh  of  the  Ages. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awfnl  time, 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling 

To  be  living  is  snl)linie. 


We  stand  upon  the  border  of  the  promised 
land  and  during  the  next  decade  America 
must  go  forward  to  a  higher  and  a  better  civili- 
zation, to  a  stronger  and  purer  government  or 
turning  her  back  upon  these  she  must  still 
wander  in  the  desert.  Let  the  Sons  of  Liber- 
ty awake!  Let  "Christian  Education"  be 
their  watchword  and  let  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  find  on  every  hill-top  a  church, 
and  in  every  valley  a  school.  Then  shall  we 
have  met  the  crisis  and  passed  our  grandest 
Kadesh.  Then  shall  the  day  star  of  education 
be  lighted  and  with  the  rising  sun  of  Chris- 
tianity the  darkness  of  socialism,  anarchy  and 
rebellion  shall  forever  be  dispelled. 

A.  B.  S. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SONGS. 


In  a  nation's  songs  may  be  traced  a  great 
part  of  its  history.  The  plaintive  air  and 
pathetic  words  the  soldier  sings  on  the  eve  of 
battle  is  a  record  in  song  of  saddened  hearts 
and  parted  friends.  So  the  grand  melody  and 
its  fiery  words  tell  of  bloody  charges  and 
glorious  victory,  while  the  clear,  dignified  and 
impressive  strains  ring  out  from  every  glad- 
dened heart  the  tones  of  peace. 

The  grand  "Marseillaise"  of  France  thrilled 
her  sons  as  they  braved  the  storms  of  the 
Franco-German  war  ;  the  English  have  tri- 
umphed gloriously,  led  on  not  only  by  their 
flags  and  love  of  country,  but  also  fired  by  the 
strains  of  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  Our 
own  Americans  have  led  a  forlorn  hope  to  vic- 
tory urged  on  by  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
When  rebellion  stalked  among  us,  and  the 
horizon  was  black  with  threatening  disaster, 
the  two  armies  were  inspired  to  the  greatest 
valor  by  their  respective  songs.  More  potent 
than  the  "Rebel  Yell"  rang  the  sweet  strains 
of  "Dixie"  through  the  .Southern  ranks,  till 


their  shattered  remnants  proclaimed  the  Con- 
federacy "A  Lost  Cause."  Likewise  the 
weary  Federal  felt  his  step  quicken  to  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  while  that 
brave  but  mistaken  man,  John  Brown,  was 
lying  in  his  grave,  "his  soul  was  marching  on" 
— on  through  the  patriotic  souls  that  marched 
and  fought  for  the  Union,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
still  lingers  in  the  characters  of  those  for  whom 
he  died. 

Our  national  songs  have  sprung  from  the 
intense  pressure  of  mighty  occasions.  Those 
that  have  taken  deepest  hold  on  our  hearts 
were  mostly  the  expression  of  hearts  stirred  to 
their  depths  by  war  and  tumult.  They  were 
not  produced  by  the  patient  study  of  the  poet; 
they  were  not  poems  written  for  some  passing 
occasion,  but  they  were  the  spontaneous  gush- 
ing forth  of  patriotic  fire,  in  words  not  made 
to  last. 

There  is  interest  in  their  history.  The  old- 
est of  these,  "Yankee  Doodle,"  maybe  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  Revolution,  but  no  distinct 
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proof  of  its  aiithofship  can  be  given.  In  1812 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  taken  a  prisoner  of  war 
by  the  English  and  while  in  prison  gave  to  the 
United  States  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
The  success  of  the  effort  may  be  measured  by 
the  years  through  which  it  has  kept  the  flag  a 
sacred  thing  in  the  eyes  of  its  protectors. 
"John  Brown's  Body"  has  no  certain  history 
as  to  the  music  ;  it  became  a  song  amid  the 
turmoil  of  i860,  and  as  one  has  said  "it  may 
be  compared  to  Topsy — it  just  growed. "  But 
if  its  musical  origin  is  obscure,  not  so  its  words. 
Brown  had  become  a  fanatic  on  the  slavery 
question.  Thinking  to  liberate  slaves  he  in- 
vaded Virginia  and  gained  possession  of  the 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  ;  but  his  attempt 
was  crushed  and  Brown  was  hung.  This  is 
enough  to  show  why  this  song  was  so  warmly 
received  and  loudly  sung.  A  quartet  of  the 
1 2th  Massachusetts  Volunteers  took  it  up 
and  it  was  their  marching  song  from  Boston  to 
the  front.  Other  regiments  soon  took  it  up 
and  marched  "into  the  valley  of  death"  with 
the  magic  name  of  John  Brown  upon  their 
lips.  Even  at  first  there  was  a  majesty 
and  simplicity  in  both  song  and  tune,  but  Mrs. 
Julia  Howe  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  other 
words  to  it,  which  resulted,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  elevated  of  our  national  songs,  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  Our  Republic." 

"Marching  Through  Georgia"  was  not  com- 
posed till  later  in  the  war,  but  has  been  per- 
haps as  much  sung  as  any  of  the  others. 
"Sherman's  Great  March  to  the  Sea,"  to  the 
old  soldier  a  pleasing  reminiscence,  is  com- 
memorated in  such  a  graceful,  swinging  style 
of  music  and  such  a  set  of  stirring  words,  that 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  national  melo- 
dies to-day. 

Geo.  Root,  a  composer  of  Chicago,  gave  us 
the  "Battle  Cry  of  F"reedom,"  "Just  Before 
the  Battle,  Mother,"  and  "Tramp,  Tramp  the 
Boys  are  Marching. ' '  Oi  the  first  it  has  been 
said:  "More  than  once  its  strains  arose  on 
the  battle  field   and  made  obedience  more 


easy  to  the  lyric  command,  "Rally  Round  the 
Flag."  "Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother," 
deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  every  soldier 
on  every  field.  It  is  surpassed  by  few  airs  in 
its  deep  sadness.  It  gives  one  a  vivid  picture 
the  night  preceding  battle.  The  son  of  a  dis- 
tant but  loving  mother  is  penning  her  his  heart's 
tribute  and  perhaps  the  last.  How  many  are 
the  thoughts  of  home  and  friends  on  the  eve 
of  the  fight.  To-night  he  may  enter  the  por- 
tals that  separate  from  mother,  sister,  friend. 
Thus  it  is  a  touching  song.  "Tramp,"  etc., 
was  a  song  that  sent  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
through  the  dark  prison  cell  and  a  ray  of  hope 
into  the  hearts  of  men  sunk  in  such  awful  de- 
spair that  death  in  battle  was  far  preferable. 
But  the  "tramp"  was  going  on;  "the  boys 
were  marching,"  and  this  thought  cheered 
many  a  starving  prisoner  of  Libby,  Anderson- 
ville  and  Belle  Isle,  and  gave  him  a  new  lease 
of  life. 

The  draft  in  1862  by  President  Lincoln  call- 
ed out  a  song  by  John  S.  Gibbons,  entitled, 
"We  are  Coming,  Father  Abraham,  Three 
Hundred  Thousand  more." 

But  not  more  beautiful,  more  touching,  nor 
more  insjjiring  were  our  Northern  creations 
than  those  of  the  courageous  and  home  loving 
Southerners.  Among  these  and  at  their  head 
stand  "Dixie"  and  "Lorena,"  which  never 
grew  old  to  the  Confederate  through  four  long 
years  of  strife.  No  more  pathetic  song  than 
"Lorena"  ever  calmed  his  heart  as  he  lay  at 
his  camp  fire.  Sad,  melancholy  and  weird, 
it  was  the  "Annie  Laurie"  of  the  Confederate 
army  till  its  last  campfire  was  put  out.  Yet 
the  correspondent  of  T/ie  Century  calls  it  a  song 
of  "mushy  sentimentality,"  speaks  of  its 
'  'lugubrious  wail' '  and  thinks  '  'the  vagaries  of 
public  taste  inscrutable."  Any  one  who  calls 
"Lorena"  "mushy"  has  a  head  to  which  the 
adjective  much  more  properly  belongs.  As 
these  songs  are  a  part  of  the  elective  (?)  studies 
of  our  colleges,  "the  boys"  will  insure  their 
existence  for  many  years. 
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Most  of  them  were  created  by  the  thunder 
of  war.  They  served  the  cause  well  and  are 
now  the  songs  that  fill  our  land  with  patriotic 
hearts.  Those  of  the  Confederacy  as  well  as 
of  the  Union  are  now  sung  all  over  the  land, 
"for  the  wild  echoes  of  the  struggle  have  all 
died  away,"  and  with  them  all  memories  of 
unkindness  between  ourselves  and  Southern 
Iriends. 

But  we  can  boast  one  song  that  thrills  where- 
ever  it  goes.  Partisanship  melts  under  it  ; 
sectionalism  cannot  but  welcome  it,  and  even 
high  handed  Vice  is  touched  by  its  beauty. 
It  brings  men  together  ;  it  melts  hearts  that 


are  hard  ;  it  strikes  a  chord  that  responds. 
One  moonlight  night  Rebels  ;md  Federals  lay 
encamped  on  either  side  of  a  Southern  river. 
All  is  still ;  on  the  silent  air  breaks  a  patriotic 
air  ;  it  is  answered,  and  far  into  the  night  the 
musical  rivalry  is  continued.  Now  it  is  "  Dixie, ' ' 
then  it  is  "Rally  Round  the  Flag."  Each 
side  swells  with  thousands  of  voices  their  re- 
spective airs  ;  suddenly  there  breaks  on  the 
night  air  the  most  loved  of  all  songs,  and  both 
shores  unite  to  pay  a  glorious  tribute  to  John 
Howard  Payne,  author  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

M.  D.  Telford. 


THE  TWO  BRIDGES. 


The  rulers  of  the  Persian  empire  were 
many.  Their  characters  were  various. 
Some  were  haughty;  some  licentious  ;  some 
cruel  ;  others  possessed  all  these  traits. 
.Vmong  the  latter  was  one  called  Xerxes. 
Self-gratification  prompted  him  to  every 
action.  His  broad  domains  ;  his  vast  army; 
his  millions  of  subjects,  all  slaves  to  his  des- 
potic power,  furnished  him  grand  opportuni- 
ties for  sati-sfying  his  desires.  Like  Alex- 
ander he  had  a  mania  for  conquest.  Diffi- 
culties, which  to  other  emporers,  seemed 
insurmountable,  disappeared  be^'ore  his  in- 
satiable desire  for  power.  He  sacrificed 
wealth.  Comfort  and  happiness  on  the  altar 
of  his  ambition.  Away  over  the  sea  to- 
vvards  the  setting  sun  laid  a  beautiful 
country  possessed  by  a  refined  and  cultured 
race.  As  the  eye  of  this  haughty  monarch 
viewed  the  varied  and  graceful  forms  of  the 
Sporades  and  Cyclades,  covetous  thoughts 
arose  in  his  mind.  He  said  to  himself, 
"Those  lovely  gardens,  that  beautiful  land 
shall  be  mine,"  and  immediately  he  under- 
took its  subjection.  See  his  great  army 
go  forth  towards  that  coveted  land.  But 
to  reach  it  the  Hellespont  must  be  crossed. 


That  seems  to  be  a  human  impossibility. 
Will  there  be  a  voice  to  say  to  him  as  it 
did  to  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  "Go  for- 
ward ?"  Will  divine  power  be  employed  in 
parting  the  waters?  Will  the  Persian  host 
pass  over  on  dry  ground  ?  Ah,  no  !  Their 
leader  is  not  a  Moses  ;  their  journey  is  not  to 
the  promised  land  ;  their  ears  shall  hear  no 
heavenly  message.  But  the  haughty  mon- 
arch devises  a  plan  for  himself  His  com- 
mand to  officers  and  soldiers  is :  "Build 
me  a  bridge  of  boats."  Quickly  is  it  done 
and  a  gangway  is  stretched  across  the  Helle- 
spont. All  are  ready  to  pass  over.  But 
look  up  !  Heaven  is  frowning  on  the  plot 
about  to  be  executed.  The  clouds  begin  to 
gather  ;  the  wind  to  rise  ;  the  waves  to  dash. 
The  bridge  suddenly  is  transformed  into  a 
heap  of  rubbish  and  drifted  on  the  shore. 
The  enraged  despot,  with  a  heart  as  hard 
as  stone  and  as  cruel  as  Jezebel's,  orders 
each  of  the  engineers  to  be  beheaded.  Im- 
mediately then  he  commands  his  officers 
to  build  another  bridge  of  a  double  line  of 
boats.  This  is  done  and  the  Persian  hosts 
pass  over.  Greece  is  invaded  ;  her  country 
devastated,  and  lovely  Athens,  tlie  pride  of 
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the  cultured  world,  is  laid  in  ruins.  Vic- 
tory !  glorious  victory  !  shouts  the  Persian. 
But  hush  !  Look  over  the  waters.  Do  you 
not  see  that  huge  Grecian  fleet  ?  It  has 
not  been  overpowered  But  see  the  Per- 
sian fleet  go  forth  to  meet  it.  A  patriotic 
song  rings  in  the  Grecian  soldier's  ear; 

"Oil,  so:is  of  Greece  ! 

Strike  for  tlie  freedom  of  your  country  !  ' 

The  Persian  is  defeated  ;  his  vessels  are 
scattered.  Oh  I  how  humiliating.  His 
bright  hopes  have  fled.  Heaven  again 
frowns.  Famine  overtakes  his  army  ;  pes- 
tilence enters  his  ranks  ;  he  is  compelled  to 
flee  to  his  native  land.  Shall  he  not  lead 
his  great  army  on  their  homeward  march 
across  the  bridge  of  boats?  Alas!  it  has 
disappeared  ;  the  ruins  alone  remain.  He 
seeks  another  way  of  escape  and  after 
weeks  of  peril  and  months  of  hardship  he 
reaches  home.  But  where  nis  vast  army  ? 
Where  his  glory?  Where  his  coveted  wealth? 
Millions  have  been  squandered  ;  vain  glorv 
has  disappeared  ;  a  mighty  army  almost 
annihilated. 

From  this  frail  bridge  of  ancient  days, 
we  turn  our  thoughts  to  one  of  the  grand- 
est monuments  of  architectural  skill  of 
modern  times,  which  is  appropriately  called 
the  "Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World."  This, 
too,  was  built  to  gratify  the  desires  of  man, 
but  these  desires  were  not  those  of  haughty 
ambition.  It  was  built  to  bind  more  close- 
ly the  social  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  City  of  Churches  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  New  World.  One  of  the  most  skill- 
ed engineers  undertakes  this  gigantic  task. 
Over  this  passes  the  commerce  of  the  two 
cities  The  public  press  predicted  it  a 
failure.  "But  why  should  we  fail,"  said  the 
engineer.  Lightning  has  been  tamed  and 
harnessed  to  do  man  service.  Sound  is 
transmitted  accurately  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Distance  has  almost  been  annihi- 
lated by  our  modern  modes  of  travel.  Then 


why  should  the  proposed  bridge  be  a  fail- 
ure ?  On  either  side  far  down  below  the 
river  bed,  on  solid  rock,  the  foundation  of 
two  massive  piers  are  laid.  Gradually  they 
rose  until  they  reached  a  dizzy  height.  On 
ponderous  cables  which  join  the  summits 
hangs  the  magnificent  structure.  Over  this 
rolls  the  railroad  car  and  the  wagon.  On 
a  track  above  maybe  seen  thousands  of 
foot  passengers  coming  and  going.  See, 
one  pauses  in  the  center  and  looks  down. 
He  is  startled  at  the  depth.  He  looks 
around  and  about  him  and  a  voice  within 
whispers,  "How  wonderful  !"  It  baffles 
description  ! 

Place  beside  this  the  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Hellespont  and  the  old  struc- 
ture sinks  into  insignificance.  The  an- 
cient bridge  trembled  with  every  ripple  ; 
the  modern  defies  the  highest  waves  and 
the  fiercest  billows.  The  former  remained 
but  a  few  days;  the  latter  has  stood  for  a 
decade  and  may  stand  for  centuries.  The 
former  furnished  a  path  that  led^to  destruc- 
tion ;  the  latter  a  grand  highway  for  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  former  was  the 
invention  of  a  vain,  haughty  and  unscru- 
pulous monarch  ;  the  latter  the  achieve- 
ment of  two  flourishing  cities.  The  former 
was  a  curse  to  humanity  ;  the  latter  is  a 
blessing. 

On  life's  path  the  swamps,  the  chasms,  the 
quagmires  which  must  be  bridged  are 
numerous.  Without  a  bridge  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  pass  over.  Ignorance  is  a  swamp, 
to  cross  which  a  bridge  of  knowledge 
must  erected.  Passion  is  a  chasm.  To 
reach  the  other  shore  a  bridge  of  self-con- 
trol must  be  constructed.  Wickedness  is  a 
quagmire.  To  keep  from  sinking  the 
traveler  must  walk  on  the  bridge  of  right- 
eousness. The  building  of  such  bridges  is 
personal  work.  The  college  professor  or 
the  self-controlled  man  of  wisdom,  or  the 
righteous  man  may  map  out  the  way,  may 
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give  directions,  still  there  remains  a  per- 
sonal work  without  which  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed. Success,  however,  is  onlv  temporary 
unless  another  condition  be  met,  that  is,  to 
have  a  ricjht  and  noble  aim  in  crossing. 
If  the  desire  to  bridge  over  the  swamp  of 
ignorance,  or  the  chasm  of  passion,  or  the 
quagmire  of  wictcedness  be  simply  for 
vain  glory,  or  self-gratification,  or  the  in- 
jury of  our  fellowmen,  the  greatest  appar- 
ent success  will  most  quickly  lead  to  dis- 
astrous failure.    Better,  a  thousand  times 


better,  had  such  a  structure  never  been 
built.  But  if  the  desire  in  erecting  such 
a  bridge  is  for  the  good  of  self  ;  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  ;  for  the  elevation 
of  humanity  ;  then  let  their  piers  be 
founded  on  the  "Rock  of  Ages,"  the  cables 
spun  from  the  mine  of  truth,  and  the  planks 
sawed  from  the  cedars  of  righteousness. 
If  this  be  done,  the  builder  will  be  re- 
warded ;  humanity  blessed  ;  the  millennium 
hastened.  Harry  L.  Hood. 


"THE  ROOK  AGENT." 


The  question,  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
book  agent,  has  long  remained  an  unsolved 
problem.  No  amount  of  discussion  seems  to 
forecast  for  it  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the 
near  future.  Carried  on  for  the  most  part  by 
those  bitterly  opposed  to  the  very  existence  of 
this  public  benefactor  this  discussion  has  been 
decidedly  demagogical.  The  direct  result  of 
this  has  been  to  create  an  unfair  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Tiiis  has  arisen  to 
such  a  height  in  some  localities  that  society  is 
almost  a  unit  in  its  denunciation  of  him  as  a 
criminal.  What  this  beneficent  individual  has 
ever  done  to  secure  such  a  reputation  we  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  know.  Of  what  has 
society  proven  him  guilty?  What  is  the  charge 
prefered  against  him  for  which  he  is  condemned 
without  so  much  as  a  hearing  ?  Why  is  he 
commonly  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
a  curious  compound  of  "gab,"  "cheek," 
"gall"  and  several  other  unpleasant  ingre- 
dients ?  Until  these  questions  are  answered 
we  must  claim  for  the  book  agent 
the  right  to  demand  the  respect  of  society 
and  to  be  heard  in  defense  of  his  much 
abused  name  and  occupation.  Since  then  we 
claim  that  he  is  neither  a  criminal  nor  a  public 
nuisance,  what  then  is  his  mission  ?  Is  it  such 
as  recommends  him  as  a  manamongmen — one 


b}-  virtue  of  which  he  can  claim  the  protection 
of  society  ?  We  answer  that  his  mission  is 
the  dissemination  of  literature  among  the  peo- 
ple. That  this  is  a  worthy  occupation,  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deny.  Very  few  are  aware 
indeed  of  the  extent  to  which  this  is  accom 
plished  through  the  book  agent.  How  many 
of  the  best  books  of  to-day  would  be  almost 
unknown  but  for  this  method  of  introduction. 
Of  late  years  nearly  all  the  important  books 
have  been  published  on  the  subscription  plan. 
True  the  book  store  is  a  necessary  institution, 
but  it  only  accomplishes  in  part  the  great 
work  of  disseminating  literature.  Through 
the  agent's  help  the  publishers  are  warranted 
in  undertaking  what  would  otherwise  prove 
hazardous  publications.  Even  the  most  ex- 
tensive advertising  has  failed  to  bring  really 
meritorious  work  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  purchase  it  if  made  acquaint  with  its 
merits.  There  are  numerous  instances,  prior 
to  the  advent  ot  the  canvassing  agent,  of  great 
works  which  have  proved  a  dismal  failure,  fi- 
nancially, simply  for  the  lack  of  proper  intro- 
duction. But  the  subscription  method  has 
changed  all  this.  It  guarantees  the  success  at 
once  of  meritorious  works  and  enables  the 
publisher,  by  increased  sales,  to  place  the 
work  within  the  reach  of  all.    Thousands  of 
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people  are  thus  induced  to  read  who  rarely 
see  the  inside  of  a  book  store  or  library.  Here 
then  is  a  system  of  education  inaugurated  and 
carried  out  by  the  book  agent.  Does  this 
seem  like  the  work  of  the  ordinary  criminal  ? 
Do  the  thousands  of  well  filled  libraries  found 
in  nearly  every  house  of  our  land  sustain  the 
verdict  rendered  by  the  press  and  people  ? 
We  see  thus  that  the  mission  of  the 
book  agent  stands  in  the  relation  of 
an  educator  to  the  people.  To  what 
higher  work  could  a  man  aspire  ?  In 
what  nobler  employment  could  he  spend  his 
time  and  talents  ?  What  more  does  the  teach- 
er or  minister  than  to  educate,  each  in  the  line 
of  his  profession  ?  But  why  must  one  labor 
under  the  disapprobation  of  society  while  the 
other  receives  the  commendation  of  an  ap- 
proving public  ?  May  it  not  be  that  his  work 
is  in  advance  of  his  age?  We  believe  that  in 
this  lies  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Those  in  advance  of  their  age  have  always 
met  with  opposition  from  those  content  to  fol- 
low after.  When  Socrates  by  his  method  of 
education,  sought  to  instruct  the  youth  of  his 
day,  the  poison  hemlock  was  his  reward. 
Caesar,  thinking  and  acting  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,  fell  a  victim  to  his  short- 
sighted enemies.  But  the  world  has  since 
learned  to  honor  both  Socrates  and  Caesar, 
not  because  they  have  changed,  but  because 
they  are  now  understood.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
book  agent.  Thus  it  will  be  when  the  peojjle 
learn  to  duly  appreciate  the  service  of  this 
public  benefactor. 

True,  our  business  bas  been  misrepresented. 
What  business  or  profession  has  not.  We  do 
not  claim  perfection,  but  we  do  claim  the  re- 
spect due  to  an  honorable  man,  engaged  in  an 
honorable  business.  The  various  occupations 
and  professions  of  our  country  place  before  us 
the  names  of  many  men  worthy  our  notice  as 
pioneers  in  the  advancement  of  our  national 
interests.  In  this  respect  our  calling  speaks 
for  itself     In  no  other  vocation  can  you  find 


a  larger  per  cent  of  intelligent  and  worthy 
men  and  women.  Among  them  are  found 
the  names  of  both  authors  and  statesmen  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  roll  of 
Statesmen  is  headed  by  no  less  an  honored 
man  than  Washington  himself  He  was  a 
book  agent,  and  a  good  one  too.  Prior  to 
the  fateful  Braddock  expedition  he  sold  over 
200  copies  of  a  work  on  "The  American 
Savage."  Jay  (iould,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son and  Mark  Twain  were  in  early  life  book 
canvassers. 

So  also  was  Longfellow.  There  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  a  prospectus  the  poet  used,  and  on 
one  of  the  leaves  are  the  skeleton  lines  of  his 
celebrated  poem,  "Excelsior,"  which  he  was 
then  evidently  incubating. 

David  Webster  paid  his  second  term's  tui- 
tion at  Dartmouth  by  selling  books.  General 
Grant  at  one  time  took  an  agency  for  Irving' s 
"Columbus."  Bret  Harte  was  a  book  agent 
in  California  in  1849  and  '50.  Ex-President 
Hays  footed  it  all  over  Southern  Ohio  .selling 
"Baxter's  Livesof  the  Saints."  After  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  Bonaparte,  then  a  young  lieutenant 
employed  at  the  capital  and  too  honorable  to 
duplicate  his  pay  account,  took  an  agency  for 
the  "History  of  the  Revolution."  Bismarck 
and  Coleridge,  the  poet,  were  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  book  canvassers.  James  G. 
Blaine  began  his  business  career  as  a  can- 
vasser in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  when  he 
sold  a  life  of  "Henry  Clay."  But  space  doe.s 
not  permit  us  to  speak  of  the  many  others 
whose  names  emblazon  the  oages  of  history, 
and  who  largely  owe  their  success  in  life  to 
the  experience  gained  while  engaged  in  the 
laudable  and  honorable  calling  of  book  agent. 
And  yet  with  such  a  peligree  society  insists 
on  branding  us  as  criminals.  We  are  glad 
to  note  however  that  a  few  appreciate  our 
work  as  educators.  Says  Talmage  :  "I  al- 
ways feel  like  lifting  my  hat  to  the  book  agent 
because  he  is  doing  so  much  more  good  than 
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I  can  ever  expect  to  do. ' '  Gladstone  says  : 
"The  greatest  public  benefactor  is  the  man 
who  sells  good  books." 

We  ha\  e  spoken  thus  far  of  the  benelits  de- 
rived by  the  people  from  the  sale  of  good 
books.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
reflex  benefit,  or  that  derived  by  the  agent 
himself 

As  a  preparation  for  life  s  w  ork  there  is  no 
school  of  superior  advantages.  A  practical 
education  will  often  enable  one  to  succeed 
where  mere  book  knov\-ledge  will  fail.  For 
such  an  education  no  institution  of  learning 
can  afford  the  same  advantages.  That  young 
man  who  starts  out  in  life  without  the  practical 
education  secured  in  this  or  some  other  mill 
for  testing  his  metal,  will  some  day  awake  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  his  education  is 
such  only  in  theorv- 

Again,  an  understanding  of  human  nature 
is  essential  to  success  in  those  professions 
which  call  for  frequent  communication  with  all 
kinds  01  people.  The  continuous  contact 
with  persons  of  every  description  enables  the 
canvasser  to  attain  this  in  a  degree  nowhere 
else  possible. 

Patience,  another  redeeming  trait,  can  here 
receive  its  full  development.  An  opportunity 
is  also  afforded  to  become  proficient  in  the  art 
of  conversation,  an  attainment  which  but  few 
possess  The  result  then  of  this  work  to  the 
canvasser  himself  is  apparent  in  the  full  devel- 
opment of  all  his  powers.  Instead  of  the  one 
sided  man  we  have  the  well-rounded  practical 
man.  One  who  views  his  fellowmen  from 
the  broad  standpoint  of  a  practical  education. 

Here,  then,  is  a  school  open  to  all.  Itsim- 
])ortance  both  to  canvasser  and  people  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  It  was  Washington,  the 
agent,  that  made  Washington  the  statesman 
and  warrif)r.  The  skill  which  he  afterward 
showed  in  guiding  the  affairs  of  state  through 
the  dark  hours  of  the  Rebellion  was  acquired 
largelv  in  this  school.  Here  he  learned  the 
lesson  of  patience  which  carried  him  safelv 


through  the  terrible  experience  during  the 
winter  spent  at  Valley  Forge.  Many  other 
things  might  be  said  in  defense  of  this  much 
abused  personage,  but  we  wish  to  say  a  word 
in  concluding  to  those  who  contemplate  the 
work.  First,  have  a  good  book.  One  that 
a  person  will  read  and  re-read.  Second, 
have  pluck  and  perseverance.  Never  say, 
"die."  One  of  the  foremost  requisites  is  a 
fund  of  courage  coupled  with  the  determina- 
tion never  to  give  up.  Discouragements  will 
be  your  daily  companions.  Use  your  wit  to 
avoid  them  and  turn  seeming  defeat  mto  vic- 
tory. Third,  use  your  brains.  It  takes 
brains  to  win  a  battle.  There  never  was  a 
successful  campaign  fought  out  that  was  not 
first  thought  out.  The  plans  for  the  day's 
work  should  begin  the  evening  before  and  be 
reviewed  in  the  morning  when  the  mind  is 
clear. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  a  man  who  has 
something  to  do  to  have  a  system  for  doing  it. 
Plan  your  work.  Never  be  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Business  is  business.  Do  not 
measure  your  work  by  what  some  other  mod- 
est man  is  doing.  Start  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  beating  the  record.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
try.  Many  a  man  has  made  his  fortune  be- 
cause he  dared  to  try.  Use  your  brains. 
Think.  Brain  work  and  leg  work  make  a 
strong  team  and  when  once  hitched  up  are 
almost  sure  to  reach  the  winning  post.  Have 
regular  hours  for  eating  and  sleeping.  The 
man  who  makes  a  success  of  canvassing  must 
be  in  good  physical  condition.  Then,  there 
is  your  personal  appearance — how-  about  that? 
The  man  who  is  careful  about  his  person  is 
always  the  better  for  it.  Always  dress  mod- 
estly, no  difference  what  class  of  people  you 
expect  to  meet.  Lastly,  do  not  doubt  your 
own  ability.  In  a  resolution  to  win  there  is 
the  [M'omise  of  winning.  When  you  get  up 
in  the  morning  say  to  yourself  that  you  are 
going  to  reach  your  daily  average,  and  do  it. 
You  will  win  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The 
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writer  well  remembers  an  instance  in  which 
twenty-five  books  were  needed  to  make  up  a 
required  number  and  only  two  days  in  which 
to  do  the  work.  With  a  determination  bor- 
dering on  desperation  he  went  to  work  and  at 
3  P.  M.,  the  second  day  twenty -seven  books 
had  been  sold.    Always  reach  out  for  larger 


work,  grander  results.  Always  aim  to  beat 
your  own  record.  Do  not  let  anything  short 
of  grim  death  turn  you  from  your  purpose. 
But  go  forth  doubly  strong  in  purpose  to  do 
grander  things,  remembering  that,  "He  who 
bloweth  not  his  horn,  his  horn  shall  not  be 
blowed."  A  Veteran. 


EDUCATION. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  word  education 
implies  so  much  one  might  as  well  put  end 
and  object  of  being  at  the  head  of  an  essay. 
It  is  a  word  which  the  logicians  might  call  the 
universe.  It  has  as  many  meanings  as  there 
are  chapters  in  earth's  history.  By  some  it  i^ 
defined  by  reference  to  the  educational  ma- 
chinery of  a  governmental  system,  like  that  ol 
Prussia,  where  all  are  compelled  under  a  pen- 
alty of  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  attend  upon 
instruction.  While  by  others  it  is  understood 
to  be  academy  and  college  routine,  commenced 
with  a  Latin  grammar  and  ended  by  a  diplo- 
ma in  the  same  dead  language.  If  a  young 
man  has  attended  college  a  few  terms,  and 
gone  over  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  he 
is  forthwith  dubbed  an  A.  B. ;  A.  M. ;  or  some 
other  title  of  dignity,  and  passes  off  as  an  ed- 
ucated man,  though  he  may  be  the  greatest 
mumscull  in  existence. 

To  write  a  complete  treatise  on  education 
would  be  to  write  a  complete  treatise  on  all 
things  under  the  sun.  Even  the  teacher 
sometimes  thinks  of  education  as  a  thankless 
toil;  and  the  student,  in  turn,  regards  it  as  a 
necessary  evil.  The  politician  makes  it  a 
convenient  tool  for  raising  himself  in  popular 
iavor.  The  mechanic  welcomes  it  as  intro- 
ducing new  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
labor.  The  farmer,  too,  finds  that  it  gives 
him  the  control  of  agents,  before  useless,  be- 
cause unknown.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
senses  in  which  education  appears  to  different 
minds.  But  we  are  all  students,  and  how  shall 
we  make  those  applications  most  suitable? 
No  one  has  reached  such  an  eminence  in  sci- 
entific or  literary  attainments  as  to  soar  above 
the  atmosphere  of  study.  You  may  sink 
below  it,  but  never  rise  above  it.  The  farmer 
studies  as  he  notes  the  composition  of  soil, 


the  laws  and  progress  of  vegetable  growth, 
whether  it  be  when  the  winter  stricken  earth 
is  covering  herself  with  the  mantle  of  hope- 
ful spring,  or  amid  the  restling  sheaves  of 
autumn.  The  loom,  the  anvil,  the  counting- 
room,  and  the  exchange,  furnish  ample 
themes  for  profitable  and  continued  study. 

The  lawyer  is  a  student  all  his  life  ;  thephv- 
sician  who  does  not  study  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases and  their  remedies,  is  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing  to  society  ;  the  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  language  of  whose  heart  is  to  be 
moulded  by  the  word  of  God,  must,  certainly, 
be  a  student.  It  is  safe,  then,  to  assert  that 
the  teacher  is  not  less  a  student  than  the 
taught.  But  to  excel,  there  are  many  things 
which  must  be  attended  to,  one  of  which  I  will 
mention.  It  is  thoroughness  :  better  know 
everything  of  something,  than  something  of 
everything.  There  is  great  danger  of  students 
trying  to  learn  too  many  things  at  once.  Not 
unfrequently  are  teachers  beset  by  their  pupils 
asking  permission  to  study  Mental  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Astronomy  and  Logic 
with  some  of  the  languages,  when  those  same 
pupils  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  study- 
ing the  dictionary,  and  attaining  the  element- 
ary principles  of  common  arithmetic. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  students 
often  graduate  in  our  colleges,  who  are  not 
able  to  translate  their  own  diplomas.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  of  our  youths,  of  both  sexes, 
boast  of  knowing  Latin,  French,  Geometry, 
Astronomy  and  other  sciences,  when  their 
knowledge  is,  at  best,  but  a  figment  of  their 
own  fancy.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cultivate 
a  small  field,  and  do  it  well,  than  to  add  acre  i 
to  acre,  and  field  to  field,  to  suffer  it  to  lie 
waste  ?  . 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  "book  agent" 
is  usually  viewed  with  disapprobation.  Every- 
where there  seems  to  be  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him,  and  it  often  leads  to  those  rebuffs 
and  insults  which  are  his  peculiar  heritage. 
Whether  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  this  case 
is  justifiable  or  not  we  will  not  attempt  to  say, 
but  will  refer  you  to  an  article  published  in  this 
issue  on  "The  Book  Agent."  The  author  of 
the  piece  is  an  alumnus  of  Westminster  and  has 
been  a  successful  agent,  and  is  without  doubt 
well  informed  on  the  subject. 


The  lecture  committee  have  for  the  last 
few  days  been  busily  engaged  in  working  for 
the  association.  The  Holcad  extends  its 
most  cordial  wishes  for  their  success,  and 
would  urge  all  students  and  people  of  the  com- 
munity to  purchase  season  tickets.  The  Lec- 
ture Association,  though  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  the  Philo  and  Adelphic  literary  so- 
cieties, is  not  conducted  for  any  financial  bene- 
fit to  those  organizations,  but  simply  to  furnish 
the  community,  and  especially  the  coltege, 
with  a  first-class  series  of  entertainments.  In 
this  respect  the  association  so  far  has  been  sig- 
nally successful.  The  entertainments  have  not 
only  been  entertaining  but  also  instructive  and 


educational — such  as  would  educate  in  the 
student  a  high  ideal  of  literary,  oratorical  and 
musical  merit,  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best 
class  of  entertainments  and  broaden  his  views 
on  important  topics.  But  though  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  course  have  formerly  been  of 
a  high  grade,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
this  year's  course  will  be  on  the  vi'hole  a  little 
better.  A  considerable  amount  of  money  has 
been  left  in  the  treasury  from  last  year,  and 
this  will  be  used  to  secure  the  best  available 
talent.  Students,  if  you  want  the  worth  of 
your  money,  buy  a  season  ticket  to  the  lecture 
course. 


We  all  have  our  peculiarities.  It  is  these 
that  make  the  individual  and  distinguishes  him 
from  all  others.  And  it  is  in  being  one's  self — 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  peculiarities  that  a 
person  is  most  at  home,  and  adapts  himself 
best  to  society.  The  person  who  is  always 
trying  to  imitate  some  other  per'^on  is  always 
a  bore.  Imitations  are  never  of  the  same 
material,  and  it  is  seldom  if  ever  that  their 
value  is  equal  to  the  genuine.  The  society 
man  who  attempts  to  act  like  his  more  attrac- 
tive and  witty  friend  always  makes  a  miserable 
failure.  The  student  who  studies  with  diffi- 
culty regrets  that  he  adopted  the  hours  of  his 
more  ready  friend  when  he  laces  the  searching 
realities  ot  the  recitation  room.  The  speaker, 
in  his  attempt  to  be  Webster  II,  is  ludicrously 
unsuccessful.  The  artificial  character  of  all 
such  attempts  is  very  apparent,  and  always 
elicits  antipathy.  The  imitation  here  spoken 
of  does  not  understand  the  word  in  its  wide 
significance.  Such  an  imitation  may  be  and 
frequently  is  all  right.  We  may  try  to  imitate 
the  praiseworthy  qualities  in  the  character  of 
another,  or  we  may  imitate  in  some  noble  en- 
terprise, &c.  But  when  it  means  that  one  per- 
son loses  his  individuality  in  that  of  another  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  leaders  of  so- 
ciety and  state  are  not  imitators,  who  always 
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look  to  some  one  else  to  lead.  They  are  men 
of  marked  individuality  ;  men  who  are  pre- 
eminently self. 

FoNETiK  speling !  How  muzical  thez 
wurds  sound  to  the  litle  erchin  who  toils  la- 
boriusly  throo  the  long:  lists  ov  hard  and  awk- 
wardly speld  wurds  which  hiz  speling  book 
contains.  Many  a  tim  almost  in  despar  he 
haz  bin  led  to  egakulat,  "wel,  if  I  had  bin 
making  thoz  wurds  I  wud  hav  speld  them 
sum  esier  wa. ' '  And  the  comon  skool  skolar 
is  not  alon  in  his  trubles.  Meny  an  older 
person  after  puzHng  hiz  brain  for  fifteen  min- 
ets  over  the  rit  way  to  spel  sum  wurd  haz  thot 
ov  Fonetik  speling  az  a  "kon.summation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. ' '  Whatever  ma  be  the 
arguments  for  or  agenst  this  sistem,  the  fact 
iz  that  it  iz  ganing  in  favor,  tho  sloly.  It  iz 
now  advokated  by  sum  ov  the  leeding  eduka- 
tors  of  the  da,  and  the  languag  itself  iz  sloly 
advansing  in  that  direkshun.  If  we  examine 
the  speling  of  Old  Inglish  we  find  a  much 
more  complex  wa  of  speling  than  ther  iz  now, 
and  the  present  tendensy  iz  to  omit  leters 
which  unnecessarily  lengthen  a  wurd,  as  "ue" 
in  catalogue.  Thus  we  see  that  languag 
tends  to  simplify  its  speling. 

If  this  tendency  kontinues,  which  it  iz  likly 
to  do,  the  speling  will  obviusly  approach 
neerer  the  Fonetik  sistem,  but  it  iz  hardly 
probable  that  this  sistem  wil  ever  or  for  a  long 
tim,  at  leest,  be  adopted  by  the  Inglish  speck- 
ing peeple. 


There  is  an  old  story  extant  of  a  person 
who  took  occasion  to  speak  admiringly  of  the 
intellectual  depth  of  his  pastor.  The  person 
addressed  evidently  was  not  in  full  sympathy 
with  this  opinion  when  he  replied:  "Yes,  but 
deep  like  a  well" — deep  and  dark.  Obscurity 
in  writing  is  not  infrequently  misinterpreted  as 
depth.  Because  one  does  not  comprehend 
what  is  said  does  not  always  argue  that  it  is 
deed .     Depth  is  not  an  element  of  obscurity. 


It  does  sometimes  go  with  it,  but  its  presence 
cannot  be  discovered  simply  by  the  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  composition.  Many  ob- 
scure writers,  especially  among  amateurs, 
sunply  skim  over  the  surface  and  hide  their 
shallowness  in  the  shadow  of  complex  com- 
position. The  brainy  man  is  not  the  one  who 
clothes  deep  thoughts  in  obscure  language,  but 
the  one  who  makes  them  easily  understood 
through  the  use  of  simple  language.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to  intro- 
duce their  compositions  by  a  few  big  sounding 
and  obscure  sentences — sentences  which  they 
often  fail  to  comprehend.  In  their  estimation 
the  standard  of  their  production  is  raised  there- 
by, and  they  can  thus  consider  themselves  as 
more  than  ordinary  writers.  This  is  an  un- 
fortunate tendency — one  which  will  materially 
injure  the  literary  worth  of  the  person.  The 
clear,  lucid  essay  is  always  read  with  more 
relish  than  the  obscure.  People  prefer  the 
clear,  sparkling  water  to  that  which  has  to  be 
filtered. 


Action  taken  by  the  Adeljihic  society  on 
the  death  of  S.  H.  Jordan: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  all-wise  and 
merciful  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  remove  from 
the  Adelphic  Society  one  of  its  active  mem- 
bers, therefore  be  it 

Resolved  i.  That  while  feeling  very  deep- 
ly the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
our  brother  and  lamenting  his  taking  from  us, 
we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  well  assured  hope 
and  belief  that  he  is  at  rest  in  Christ. 

2.  That  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of 
this  society  is  hereby  extended  to  the  family 
in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  care  of  Him  "who  doeth  all 
thi,ngs  well." 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  family  and  also  be  published  in  the 
HoLCAD  and  in  the  New  Wilmington  Globe. 

Committee. 
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ART  NOTES. 

— Misses  Barr  and  Little  are  beginning  in 
crayon. 

— Miss  Junk  is  now  at  work  on  a  "dog's 
head,"  in  crayon. 

■ — Miss  Eva  Andrews  has  completed  a  beau- 
tiful forest  scene,  and  is  working  on  a  study 
daffodils. 

— Mr.  W.  W.  Barr  has  completed  the  head 
of  a  representative  mule,  in  crayon,  and  is 
now  at  work  on  a  dog's  head. 

— A  scene  in  country  life  is  now  on  Miss 
Armstrong's  easel.  The  cart  and  the  three 
oxen  lying  near,  presents  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
air. 

— "S.  Andre"  is  the  subject  of  a  head,  be- 
ing executed  in  crayon  by  Miss  Thompson. 

— Miss  Mary  Stewart  has  finished  a  study  of 
Chrysanthemums  placed  carelessly  in  a  large 
vase,  and  is  now  painting  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
roses. 

— Miss  Maud  Chapin  is  painting  a  spray  of 
oleanders  on  a  porcelain  plaque. 

— -Miss  Lytic  is  crayoning  an  ocean  scene. 
In  the  foreground  children  are  wading  in  the 
water,  their  hair  is  tossed  to  the  wind,  and 
their  faces  wear  an  expression  of  pleasure, 
while  in  the  back-ground  the  waves  gently 
beat  against  a  huge  projecting  rock.  This  is  a 
study  of  a  typical  day  on  the  coast. 

— Another  coast  scene  is  being  executed  by 
Mr.  Russel.  It  is  a  ladened  vessel  lying  in 
the  calm  waters  of  a  harbor,  and  on  the  shore 
near  by  stands  a  castle  with  pointed  roof  and 
wide  stair  case  leading  to  the  door,  and  with 
broad  surrounding  walls.  The  whole  portrays 
a  quiet  and  antique  effect. 

— We  find  Miss  Margaret  Anderson 
among  the  art  students  this  term  ;  as  she  is 
here  for  art  alone,  she  spends  double  time  in 
the  studio  and  has  already  finished  three 
studies  of  heads,  in  crayon,  and  is  now  work- 
ing on  an  Egyptian  girl.  Her  work  is  all  ex- 
cellently done. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

— ^Rev.  J.  C.  White,  '70,  goes  to  Wyom- 
ing, Iowa. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Smith,  '79,  changes  his  ad- 
dress to  Princeton,  N.  Y. 

— S.  A.  Aiken,  '83,  was  another  who  made 
us  a  visit,  but  not  a  long  one. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Braden,  '69,  has  handed  in 
his  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Leechburgh 
church. 

— Rev.  J.  H.  Gibson,  '72,  Beulah,  Kas., 
takes  charge  of  the  mission  work  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

— Mrs.  R.  C.  Spencer,  '61,  was  at  James- 
town, O.,  attending  the  funeral  of  her 
mother-in-law. 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Duff,  '8r,  Minden,  Neb.,  re- 
cently made  a  splendid  address  to  the  Y.  P. 
Societies  of  Omaha. 

— W.  Dickson,  'go,  of  Midway,  visited  his 
friends  here  recently.  Come  again  when 
vou  can  stay  longer. 

— W.  J.  Shields,  '85,  goes  to  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  this  week.  Perhaps  to  resume 
his  studies  in  electricity. 

— J.  A.  McLaughry,  Esq.,  '84,  Mercer, 
after  a  short  stay  at  home  returned  to  his 
duties  the  first  of  this  week. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  '75,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  church  of 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  on  September  25. 

—  Rev.  J.  P.  McKee,  '68,  left  for  his  home 
in  India,  Oct.  9.  He  is  an  energetic 
worker  and  is  anxious  to  get  to  his  work. 

— Rev.  W.  M.  Story,  '77,  Oxford,  who  has 
been  west  for  his  health,  has  his  hands  full 
in  caring  for  a  sick  son  who  accompanied 
him. 

— Rev.  S.  W.  Gilkey,  '77,  Mercer,  as- 
sisted Rev.  J.  A.  Kennedy  at  communion 
on  .Sabbath,  October  5.  While  here  he 
paid  the  college  a  visit.  The  making  of 
hydrogen  soap  bubbles  and  the  shooting  of 
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the  hydrogen  pistols  occupied  his  atten- 
tion for  the  first  period  Saturday  morning. 
We  believe  h^  thinks  the  Juniors  pretty 
dangerous — in  the  chemical  labratory. 

— Miss  Nannie  Spencer,  '90,  made  her 
mother  a  visit  ovei  Sabbath.  Good  re- 
ports come  to  us  of  her  success  in  Sharps- 
ville. 

— R.  W.  Dunn,  '67,  mayor  of  Franklin, 
now  seeks  honors  from  his  friends.  He  is 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  21st  district. 

— We  announce  the  wedding  of  Dr. 
Jesse  D.  Moore,  '82,  of  New  Castle,  to  Miss 
Jeanette  Tunkhouser,  of  Slippery  Rock 
township.    Another  alumnus  happy. 

— Rev.  T.  D.  Stewart,  Worth,  passed 
through  town  recently  on  his  way  to  Plain 
Grove.  He  attended  chapel,  and,  after  de- 
votional exercises,  made  a  short  talk.  All 
alumni  visiting  us  are  expected  to  do  this. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— "Hoo-rah-he,  hoo-rah-he,  W.   C.   raa. " 

— Wooster  students  are  to  have  a  Y.  M .  C. 
A.  building. 

— A  Japanese  holds  one  of  the  professor- 
ships at  Yale. 

— Oberlin  and  Grove  City  have  raised  the 
tuition  fee  to  $15. 

— Canada  has  forty  collegesj  Brazil  forty- 
five;  India,  eighty. 

— The  colleges  of  England  have  no  papers 
published  by  students. 

— No  smoker  has  graduated  with  honors  at 
Harvard  for  fifty  years. 

— It  is  said  that  Ohio  has  more  colleges 
than  there  are  in  Europe. 

— Wake  Forest  College  opened  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  students. 

• — There  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty college  journals  in  the  United  States. 


— Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  nearly 
$200,000  for  the  benefit  of  two  libraries. 

— Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  have  made 
arrangements  so  that  entrance  examinations 
can  be  held  at  Paris. 

— Hazing  is  to  be  stopped  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  This  is  a  good  move,  as 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  business. 

— The  American  school  of  Athens  has  re- 
ceived the  authorization  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment to  conduct  excavations  at  Platea. 

— The  faculty  of  the  University  ol  Penn- 
sylvania have  recommended  to  the  Board  ol 
Trustees  that  ladies  be  admitted  to  the  course 
of  study. 

— E.x-minister  Phelps  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  Columbia  college.  His  salary  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  college  president  in 
America. 

— Miss  Annie  F.  Reynolds  is  the  first  wo- 
man dentist  to  graduate  in  Massachusetts,  re- 
ceiving her  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Bos- 
ton Dental  College  at  their  last  commence- 
ment. 

— The  new  system  of  student  economy  at 
Harvard  will  go  into  force  this  year.  It  is  the 
furniture  loan  system,  by  whicli  a  student  can 
obtain  a  $50  set  of  furniture  for  $5  per  year,  if 
he  returns  it  in  good  condition. 

— The  youngest  college  professor  in  the 
country  is  Arthur  T.  Abernethy,  prolessor  of 
modern  languages  and  adjunct  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Rutherford  college,  N.  C. 
He  is  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age. 


she  could  talk  in  Greek  and  Hebrew, 

Most  delicious  tea  could  slie  tjrew, 
She  could  play  on  the  paino  and  could  bake  the  lighest 
bread  : 

She  could  cut  and  fit  her  dresses, 
On  no  pug  she  showered  caresses, 
And  she  never  paid  attention  to  a  word  the  gossips  said. 

She  was  apt  in  conversation. 

She  could  name  each  constellation. 
And  in  mazy  mathematics  she  could  do  the  hardest  sum  ; 

She  could  versify  in  [jingle, 
That  would  make  your  ear  drumb  tingle, 

She  could  sing,  she  danced  divinely,  but  she  would 
chew  gum.— Exchange. 


THE  H 

COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Miss  Doyle  is  again  amongst  us. 
— Learning  is  better  than  silver  or  gold. 

—Why  did  H.  V.  dodge  Prof.  Mitchell  so 
long? 

— The  poor  preps,  are  about  convinced  that 
they  have  no  souls. 

— Miss  G.  is  noticeably  fond  ol  fruit  lately. 
Berries  are  preferred. 

— Who  caused  the  Wilson  club  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  their  pies  ? 

— In  what  way  should  a  proposal  be  made  ? 
Be  mine,  ah  (B  minor). 

— Why  is  King  like  Elkanah  ?  He  has  a 
special  liking  for  Hanna. 

— Penknife  to  pencil — "You  are  already  too 
sharp.    Guess  I'll  shut  up." 

— P.  M.  Haley  is  a  fit  successor  of  Prof 
Austin  as  regards  bicycle  riding. 

— Why  is  Nevin,  Jr. ,  like  a  famous  jockey? 
Because  he  runs  Goldsmith  Maid. 

— ^Just  what  a  violin  has  to  do  with  chestnut 
gathering  we  don't  quite  understand. 

— To  whom  did  Prof  Swan  refer  when  he 
spoke  of  "that  pump  in  the  corner?" 

— ^Junior  orations  begin  Nov.  14th.  "If  you 
have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now." 

— W.  and  J.  have  $15,000  and  are  on  hunt 
of  $10,000  more  for  a  new  gymnasium. 

— Keith  is  Y.  M.  C.  A.  delegate  to  State 
convention  of  the  association  at  Danville. 

— Barnes  would  rather  play  with  the  hydro- 
gen pistol  than  pump  water  into  the  tank. 

— Wanted — Thirty-seven  white  horses. 
Address  Secretary  R.  H.  G.  A.,  Ladies'  Hall. 

— And  when  Mc.  found  he  could  get  a 
"posish"  he  toed  the  scratch  like  a  little  man. 

— Stewart  declares  his  "whiskers  are  the 
finest  things  in  town."  We  don't  dispute 
it. 

— ^J.  Y.  McKinney  is  president  of  the  West- 
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minster  Oratorical  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

— Why  did  not  Noah  build  the  ark  out  of 
iron?  Because  he  was  directed  to  gopher 
wood. 

— The  day  of  prayer  was  observed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  college,  as  requested  by  the  W. 
C.  T.  U. 

— According  to  Prof  M.  a  vote  is  not  lost  if 
cast  for  the  right,  although  it  be  counted  with 
the  minority. 

— Chestnutting  is  all  the  style  now-a-days 
— the  little  folks  as  well  as  grown  up  people 
participating. 

— H.  L.  Crawford  was  suddenly  called 
from  college  to  the  bedside  of  his  father  who 
is  seriously  ill. 

— ^Jordan  holds  the  belt  as  champion  book 
agent,  having  beaten  the  record  of  the  famous 
"hustler,"  Bovard. 

— It  is  said  that  boys  learn  to  talk  sooner 
than  girls.  But  we  notice  that  most  girls 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

— The  young  lolks  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Reed  Mc- 
Clure  the  evening  of  Sept.  30th. 

— If  the  Junior  girls  "are  ever  fortunate 
enough  to  get  diamond  rings"  they  will  know 
how  to  take  care  of  them  now. 

— The  use  ol  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses is  older  than  one  might  at  first  think. 
It  was  Noah  who  first  used  the  arc  light. 

— "Non  Paratus,"  Prepie  dixit,  cum  a  sad 
and  doleful  look.  "Omne  rectum,"  Prof 
respondit.    Nihil  scripsit  in  his  book. — Ex. 

— According  to  second  prep,  grammar  the 
possessive  plural  of  wife  is  husband.  At  least 
that  is  the  way  the  examination  paper  read. 

— Those  interested  in  voice  culture  think 
they  obtained  some  valuable  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  baritone  of  the  concert  company. 

— Mcl.'s  Antigone  "has  went  somewhere. " 
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Any  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  said 
book  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  owner. 

— If  you  want  to  be  safe  on  the  campus  after 
night  you  had  better  have  several  clubs  and  a 
few  breech  loading  cannon  about  your  clothes. 

— Rejoice,  O  young  man  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  but  remember  that,  big  as  he  is,  the 
whale  does  not  blow  until  he  reaches  the  top. 

— Rumor  saith  that  one  of  the  ladies  socie- 
ties, as  an  inducement  to  join  their  society, 
offers  to  secure  a  *  *  *  *  for  their  new  asso- 
ciates. 

— The  force  of  habit  leads  Robertson  to 
hail  his  lady  friends,  "How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Mc?"  Try  and  tear  it  from  your  heart, 
Charlie  ? 

Wanted — A  nice  little  girl  with  blue  eves 
and  golden  hair,  who  would  not  object  to  lov- 
ing a  nice  confiding  young  man  with  a  dark 
moustache. 

— Mr.  Given  thinks  the  HoLCAD  publishes 
"too  many  chestnuts."  True,  we  did  publish 
one  of  his  essays  some  time  ago  but  had  almost 
forgotten  It. 

— If  McClymonds,  Ferguson  and  Dickson 
could  realize  some  of  the  happenings  of  these 
later  days  their  hearts  would  be  sore  and  their 
spirits  troubled. 

— It  is  all  well  enough  to  "make  glad  waist 
(waste)  places,"  but  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
powder  from  your  shoulder  before  venturing 
out  on  the  street. 

— Will  the  gentlemen  of  crushed  strawberry 
blonde  complexion  to  whom  I  loaned  a  Psal- 
ter Sabbath  eve  last  in  church  please  return 
same  and  oblige. 

— We  understand  that  the  folks  who  took 
the  "straw  ride"  were  in  a  condition  that 
might  be  termed  "in  the  soup"  before  they 
reached  their  destination. 

— One  of  our  clubs,  like  Byron's  eagle, 
"hath  cherished  in  its  bosom  the  feather  that 


was  fated  to  wing  the  arrow  that  should  stab 
its  happiness  to  the  heart." 

— A  number  of  young  women  of  Cuthbert, 
Ga. ,  have  organized  an  anti-kissing  society. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  members  say  such  a 
precaution  was  not  necessary. 

— Although  the  weather  was  quite  disagree- 
able the  evening  of  Oct.  2,  the  young  ladies 
of  the  hall  report  quite  a  successful  "social," 
both  financially  and  socially. 

— An  open  countenance.  "Begora,"  said 
an  Irishman,  as  he  saw  an  aligator  tor  the  first 
time,  "if  that  crather  was  to  shmoile,  shurean' 
he'd  split  himself  in  two  halves." 

— Students  going  after  chestnuts  had  better 
be  sure  their  friends  are  after  chestnuts  in- 
stead of  a  car  ride  or  else  stay  with  them.  Its 
much  better  to  ride  than  walk. 

— Who  can  explain  the  looks  of  disappoint- 
ment on  Young's  face  as  he  quickly  retraced 
his  steps  towards  the  college.  Be  sure  after 
this  you  are  not  mistaken  in  the  lady,  Mr.  Y. 

— If  any  one  inferred  from  what  Dr.  Fer- 
guson said  about  the  "Skeleton  of  Bible 
Study"  that  the  lessons  would  be  less  robust 
they  have  doubtless  changed  their  opinion 
since. 

V — After  a  pillow  fight  it  is  well  to  be  sure 
that  bones  are  broken  before  you  go  to  the 
doctor  to  have  them  set.  It  might  get  out 
and  make  an  item  for  the  Holcad,  don't  you 
know. 

— It  seems  that  the  "circus  band"  hath 
power  to  attract  not  only  the  dignified  Seniors 
(who  mournfully  complete  their  work  when 
they  return)  but  also  some  of  the  ladies  from 
the  hall. 

— The  Washington- Jeff ersonian  says,  "base 
ball  has  taken  a  drop,  what  is  the  matter?"  If 
we  were  guessing  we  should  say  the  answer 
might  be  found  in  the  mysterious  numbers 
II  and  2. 

— M.  and  F.  went  hunting  the  other  day 
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and  <;ot  lost.  They  declared  they  tramped 
around  till  they  had  been  on  three  difterent 
sides  of  the  North  Star  before  they  got  back 
at  9  p.  M. 

— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  visited  recently  by 
Mr.  Beaver  (a  son  of  Gov.  Beaver's)  who  is 
district  secret?ry  of  the  organization.  While 
in  town  he  addressed  a  large  audience  on  the 
subject  of  "Bible  Study." 

— Of  old  it  was  declared  that  seven  women 
should  cleave  to  one  man.  However  we  don't 
remember  having  read  of  four  men  to  one 
woman  clea\'ing,  but  it  must  be  there  for  such 
things  have  come  to  pass. 

— Mr.  A.  A.  has  received  many  deserved 
compliments  on  his  appearance  Monday  even- 
ing. Coniidentially,  the  gentleman  feels  much 
elated  over  his  possible  future  on  the  stage. 
"Appearances  are  deceivin'." 

— If  any  of  the  Juniors  have  trouble  m 
naming  any  chemical  compound,  we  advise 
that  they  consult  King.  The  Prof  opens  his 
eyes  when  W.  H.  commences  to  air  his  know- 
ledge.    "Tinnic  sulphide,"  &c. 

— Was  Mr.  C.'s  time  wrong  or  had  he  mis- 
calculated the  length  of  the  prayer  meeting  re- 
marks ?  It  had  been  better  if  W.  C.  had 
come  earlier  and  not  imposed  on  Mr.  R.  and 
disappointed  one  of  the  fair  sex. 

— We  Americans  are  queer  people.  If  you 
ask  a  friend  to  oblige  you  with  a  two  cent 
stamp  he  feels  insulted  at  your  offering  to  pay 
for  the  same,  but  if  you  ask  him  for  a  match  he 
IS  apt  to  remark  sarcastically,  "Why  don't 
you  go  buy  some?" 

— This  is  a  question  Prof  Thompson  pro- 
pounded to  the  Juniors,  and  they  could  not 
answer  it.  Can  the  Seniors?  "If  the  mole- 
cules of  a  body  do  not  touch  one  another,  hov/ 
are  you  going  to  scratch  the  substance  ?' ' 

— Wonder  if  the  following  lines  ever  come 
to  the  minds  of  certain  young  folks  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  here  :  "Ah,  me,  for  aught 
that  I  could  ever  read,  could  ever  hear  by  tale 


or  history.  The  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth." 

— Houston  succeeded  in  placing  the  mule's 
tail  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  And 
Tyler  came  very  close  to  him.  But  of  course 
we  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  the 
axiom  that  "like  begets  like."  Some  folks 
might,  but  the  Holcad — never. 

— P.  M.  Haley  has  a  new  gun,  double  bar- 
reled, breech  loading,  12  ga.  weight 
with  a  3  inch  drop  extension  rib,  with  re- 
bounding bar  locks.  It  is  a  new  Baker  and 
targets  300  with  No.  8  shot.'  For  further  infor- 
mation apply  at  the  post  office. 

— Any  one  who  saw  Ramsey  run  from 
Mehard's  to  Prof  Thompson's  in  order  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  walking  the  rest  of  the 
way  up  street  with  a  certain  lady,  will  bear  us 
out  in  saying  that  he  ought  to  enter  the  one 
fourth  mile  run  in  the  coming  contests. 

—  Prof  Austin  has  been  compelled  to  take 
a  vacation  on  account  of  failing  health.  He 
expects  to  sail  for  Europe  on  the  i8th  inst.  if 
he  secures  any  one  to  take  his  place.  He  is 
now  in  Philadelphia  trying  to  secure  a  suitable 
person  for  the  position.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  wife  and  family. 

— The  concert  given  by  the  Hild  Park 
Concert  Co.,  as  the  first  entertainment  of  the 
lecture  course,  was  well  attended  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  patrons.  The  next  enter- 
tainment will  be  given  Nov.  3,  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Willet,  of  Dayton,  O. ,  a  lecture,  subject, 
"Sunshine." 

— It  seems  that  the  boys  made  quite  a  mistake 
the  other  morning  in  regard  to  the  Doctor's 
announcement.  Almost  as  bad  as  the  little 
girl  who  had  been  at  the  prayer  meeting  in 
asking  her  mother  what  "a  consecrated  cross 
eyed  bear"  was,  saying  that  they  sang  about 
it  that  day,  when  in  reality  the  words  were 
"the  consecrated  cross  I'll  bear." 

— In  this  town  Cupid  has  quite  abandoned 
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the  bow  and  arrow.  He  now  uses  a  weapon 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  We 
think  it  must  be  a  double  barreled  shot  o^un 
from  the  way  things  turned  out  at  the  concert. 
We  do  not  have  the  necessary  space  to  devote 
to  this  subject  in  order  to  do  it  justice.  So  beg 
the  pardon  oi  those  who  are  thus  neglected. 

— Prof.  Austin  has  returned  from  Philadel- 
phia, bringing  with  him  his  successor,  Miss 
Edith  Woolryche,  of  Montreal,  P.  Q. ,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many. Since  her  graduation  she  has  studied 
with  some  of  the  finest  talent  in  Europe.  She 
comes  among  us  with  the  reputation  of  being 
a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  Prof 
Austin  assures  students  that  she  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  taking  charge  of  all  his  work  and  per- 
forming it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

— Westminster  wonders  why  she  cannot 
win  more  points  in  inter-collegiate  field  day, 
when  she  gained  such  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  trained  men  of  W.  and  J. —  Washington- 
Jeffersonian.  Please  excuse  us  while  we  re- 
mark that  we  did  not  wonder  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  purport  of  our  remarks  was  that 
we  sliould  be  able  to  win  more.  Nor  were  we 
suiprised  that  men  who  had  been  under  so 
much  training  to  sweep  their  fellow  beings  oft 
the  earth  should  take  a  few  "firsts."  What 
surprised  us  was  that  they  took  so  few  '  'firsts. " 
Nor  did  we  call  it  a  "glorious"  victory.  In 
fact,  we  would  rather  not  see  such  scores. 
We  like  to  see  a  game  when  both  clubs  play 
ball.  This  contemporary  also  remarks,  "We 
should  have  a  team  in  good  training  next 
spring  in  order  to  regain  some  of  our  lost 
laurels. ' '  Please  do  so.  We  should  like  a 
little  amusement  next  spring. 


— "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mam- 
mals" is  the  title  of  an  important  new  work 
upon  which  Prof.  Flower  and  Mr.  J.  Lydek- 
ker,  two  well-known  biologists,  are  engaged. 


EXCHANGE. 
The  Campus   devotes  more  space  to  ex- 
changes than  any  of  our  papers. 

The  College  Rainbler  brought  the  first  re- 
port of  the  inter-collegiate  contest  at  Bloom- 
ington  and  publishes  the  winning  orations. 

The  editorials  of  the  Bethany  Collegian  are 
live  and  well  written.  A  highly  interesting 
feature  of  this  paper  is  the  collection  of 
Bethany  college  songs. 

The  Wooster  Voice  and  the  Collegian  have 
united  and  the  new  paper  bears  the  name 
of  the  former.  Its  value  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  literary  de- 
partment. All  other  departments  are  well 
represented. 

* 

The  Mt.  Union  Dynamo  presents  a  variety 
of  interesting  articles.  A  new  feature  of 
this  paper  is  its  music  department  which 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  Harp 
family.  Under  the  heading,  society,  it  de- 
votes a  column  to  praises  of  its  literary  so- 
cieties. This  space  we  think  might  be 
more  profitably  utilized  in  some  other  man- 
ner. 

* 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  is  without 
an  equal  in  the  quality  of  its  literary  de- 
partment. It  seems  to  avoid  the  typical 
college  oration,  whose  frequent  appearance 
has  become  wearisome,  choosing  instead 
essays  and  reviews  of  high  literary  merit, 
and  with  refreshing  originality  and  vigor 
of  style.  If  this  plan  was  adopted  by  all 
our  exchanges  much  of  the  monotony  that 
characterizes  the  average  college  paper 
would  be  avoided.  A  recent  article  on  the 
poet  Longfellow  deserves  special  mention. 
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A  DREAM  OF  ELD. 


The  deed  of  which  to  you  I'm  going  to  sing, 
Is  au  adventure  that  in  early  sprina 
Befell  me.   All  the  day  I  had,  in  vain, 
Been  working  hard  and  racked  my  weary  brain 
To  read  of  actions,  words  and  deeds  of  great 
Achilles,  swift  to  run.   The  Prof,  to  us 
A  lesson,  hard  enough  to  to  make  us  cuss. 
Assigned.  Then  wonder  uot,  that,  in  my  dreams, 
I  mixed  it  up  with  various  hazing  .schemes. 
In  Wilmington  that  night  I  went  to  sleep  ; 
But  when  the  dawn  of  day  my  eyes  did  greet, 
I  found  myself  upon  the  shore  of  that 
Loud  roaring,  greatest  of  the  seas.    I  sat 
Awhile,  o'ercome  by  haunting  fears  ;  amazed 
To  tind,  upon  those  well  known  scenes,  I  gazed, 
I'd  read  about  In  Homer's  ancient  book. 
Quite  loudly  laughed  I  then,  as  I  did  look 
Upon  the  ancient  means  of  waging  war. 
Alas  !  not  quite  so  funny  'twas,  by  far, 
'Twas  rather  serious  when  I  felt  a  paw 
Upon  my  shoulder  laid,  and  turning  saw 
The  great  Achilles,  standing  wrathful  tnere. 
And  straightway  then  his  anger  did  I  dare 
By  hasty  words,  without  a  second  thought : 
'•■i'ou  Eeathen,  1  adjure  thee,  touch  me  not ! 
"Lay  not  on  me  hands  stained  with  human  blood, 
"For  if  you  do,  your  name,  I  swear,  is  'mud'  !" 
But  tigfiter,  ever  tighter,  grew  his  grasp 
Upon  my  linen  collar  ;  till  at  last 
I  felt  myself  uplifted  otTmy  feet 
And  next  I  knew  I  struck  the  glassy  sheet 
Ten  fathoms  from  the  land.    I  sank— I  rose — 
I  swam  to  shore  and  stood  with  dripping  clothes 
Upon  the  beach,  but  did  not  dare  to  speak. 
Addressed  me  then  that  noble,  ancient  Greek  : 
"O,  youth  of  other  climes,  do  not  revile 
"Our  customs  old  and  we  shall  treat  you,  while 
"You  stay  beside  our  hollow  ships,  with  grace. 
"But.  up!  come  with  me  to  my  tent  apace, 
"And  I'shall  show  to  you  my  lovely  prize, 
"Briseis."    When  we  reached  the  tent  my  eyes, 
which  never  did  such  matchless  beauty  greet. 
Stuck  out  with  admiration,  for  the  sweet 
And  beautiful  young  maiden    Cupid  smart 
An  arrow  sent,  that  lodged  within  my  heart, 
And  madly  loved  I  then  the  lovely  maid. 
Just  then,  the  heralds,  who  their  King  obeyed. 
The  son  rof  Atreus,  Agamemnon  proud. 
Did  come  and  lead  away,  throughout  the  crowd, 
My  new  made  mash.   My  eyes  long  lingered  near 
The  spat  where  last  I  saw  her,  and  the  fear 
That  I  might  never  more  behold  her  face 
Possessed  me,  and  with  wrath  I  called  him  base 
Who  took  her  far  from  me.   Thus  weeping  much 
I  stood  a  long  time  there,  until  I  felt  a  touch 
Upon  my  shoulder.   Quick  I  turned  me  round 
And  there  beheld  Achilles,  the  renowned. 


The  bravest  of  the  Grecians,  standing  there. 

His  eyes  were  shedding  tears  and  all  the  air 

Resounded  with  his  groans.   Thus  grieving  spoke : 

"O,  youth,  they've  taken  her,  and  'tis  no  joKe, 

For  much  I  loved  the  good  and  pretty  lass. 

So  sadly  now  the  weary  years  will  pass, 

Without  her  by  my  side.    But  by  Jeus, 

The  weilder  of  the  thunderbolt !  no  use 

'Twill  be  for  him  to  take  her  from  me  so  ; 

I'll  slay  him.  so  I  shall,  now  don't  you  know." 

Replying  him,  somewhat  confused,  I  said  : 

"O,  great  and  mighty  Prince,  my  voice  is  not 

For  war.   Ju.st  now  into  my  mind  a  thought 

Did  come.   'Tis  this :  Let's  try  some  trick,  some  wile, 

By  which,  the  King  of  men,  we  may  revile. 

Let's  scare  him  till  he  loses  his  conceit, 

MethnKs  'twould  be  a  jolly,  lively  treat 

To  get  the  King  to  help  a  chicken  roast. 

You  go  before  unto  the  place  and  post 

Yourself,  with  my  revolver,  by  the  stump. 

And  surely  then  we'll  make  the  King  to  jump." 

Achilles  thought  'twould  be  a  goodly  sport. 

And  laughed  and  sang  he  "Hold  the  Fort." 

That  night,  when  all  was  still  and  soundly  slept 

The  guardians  of  the  peace,  with  noiseless  step, 

Ulysses,  Ajax,  King  and  I  approached 

The  placeWhere  many  chickens  had  been  poached. 

We  reached  the  coop  and  just  had  slipped  within, 

When  from  without  arose  an  awful  din. 

We  quickly  turned  about  and  straigthway  fled. 

And,  running.  Agamemnon,  fearing,  said  : 

"Oh!  please  don't,  I'll  never,  nevermore 

Engage  in  chicken  roasts  along  the  shore." 

Achilles  yelled  and  fired  a  fatal  shot 

That  struck  the  King,  and  dead  upon  the  spot 

He  lifeless  fell.    And  quickly  then  our  mirth 

Was  changed  to  fear,  as  there  upon  the  earth 

The  dead  King  lay.   Just  then,  like  to  the  night. 

Great  Jeus,  the  God,  appeared  in  garments  bright. 

And  thus  addressed  me  :  "Y'ou,  O,  sinful  man. 

Have  done  this,  and  you  do  all  things  you  can 

To  rai.se  dl.sturbance  here."    I  answered  quick: 

"Dry  up,  you  ancient  one  I   I'll  teach  a  trick 

To  you.    I'll  teach  you  not  to  thus  address 

A  student  of  Westminster,  Freshman  class, 

For  they're  the  smartest,  best  of  all  the  lot." 

And  then  the  God  I  struck,  in  anger  hot 

With  open  hand  and  sent  him  reeling  back 

Among  the  standers  near.   But,  oh  !  alack  ! 

He  quickly  seized  me  by  the  heel  and  cast 

Me  far  across  the  sea.  until  at  last  

But  at  that  moment  I  awoke  with  sweat 

Of  terror  on  my  brow.    And  never  yet 

Have  I  found  out  nor  shall  I  ever  know, 

Because  the  cruel  fates  decree  it  so. 

And  for  that  reason,  cannot  to  you  tell, 

E'en  in  what  place,  or  when,  or  how  I  fell,      A.  B.  McC. 
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THE  VALUE  C 

The  true  intrinsic  worth  of  anything  can  be 
estimated  only  by  the  extent  to  which  it  sup- 
phes  man's  wants  and  subserves  the  end  of  his 
creation.  Frequently  because  of  our  selfish 
dispositions  and  lack  of  insight,  we  fail  to  re- 
cognize the  real  value  of  many  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  divine  providence  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  us,  because  they  are 
universal,  as  is  language. 

Selfishness  and  jealousy  play  no  unimport- 
ant part  in  our  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  anything,  for  we  are  wont  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  things  not  as  benefits  to  mankind 
in  general,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  we  en- 
joy them  as  compared  with  our  fellow  men. 
For  this  reason  a  careful  consideration  of  what 
the  faculty  of  speech  has  enabled  and  is  still 
enabling  mankind  to  do,  may  prove  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

Man,  at  the  time  of  his  creation,  was  not 
given  language  in  a  prescribed  form,  but  with 
the  power  of  inventing  it  as  the  exigencies  of 
his  situation  might  demand.  As  "Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,"  we  can  most  easily 
determine  the  value  of  language  by  the 
wants  which  impelled  men  to  its  production, 
just  as  we  would  estimate  the  value  of  any 
mechanical  apparatus  (which  they  had  invent- 
ed) by  the  wants  that  prompted  their  inven- 
tion. 

It  is  beyond  all  question,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  desire  of  communication  was  the  only 
lorce  directly  impelling  men  to  the  production 
of  language.  Man's  sociality,  his  disposition 
to  band  together  with  his  fellows,  for  lower 
and  for  higher  purposes,  for  mutual  help  and 
for  sympathy,  is  one  of  his  prime  characteris- 
tics. To  understand  those  about  one  and  to 
be  understood  by  them  is  now,  and  must  have 
been  from  the  beginning  a  prime  necessity  of 
human  existence.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
man,  even  in  his  most  undeveloped  state,  as 
without  its  recognition. 


<  LANGUAGE. 

I 

Communication  is  still  the  universally  recog- 
nized office  of  speech,  and  to  the  majority  of 
speakers  the  only  one  ;  of  the  added  clearness 
and  power  of  mental  vision  which  this  faculty 
gives  them,  they  are  quite  unconscious,  and  it 
is  evident  that  what  the  comparatively  culti- 
vated individual  of  to-day  realizes  only  with 
difficulty,  could  never  have  acted  upon  primi- 
tive man  as  an  incentive  to  action. 

It  may  perhaps  be  made  a  question  which 
of  the  two  uses  of  speech,  communication  or 
the  facilitation  of  thought,  is  the  more  valu- 
able. However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  former  is  the  more  fundamental.  In  all 
periods  of  human  existence  it  has  been  the 
lower  animal  instincts  that  have  been  first  ef- 
fective and  that  have  led  gradually  to  the  pos- 
session of  what  supplies  and  stimulates  higher 
wants.  All  the  arts  and  industries  have  grown 
out  of  men's  efforts  to  get  enough  to  eat  and 
wear,  just  as  language  with  its  various  uses 
has  grown  out  of  men's  efforts  to  communicate 
with  each  other. 

Again,  man  is  man  by  virtue  of  the  faculty 
of  articulate  speech.  This  proposition,  at  one 
time  viewed  with  suspicion,  has  now  become 
almost  a  truism.  M.  Charles  Martin  says,  '  'Ar- 
ticulate language  is  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  man. "  Chas.  Darwin,  "Articulate  speech  is 
peculiar  to  man,  although  like  other  animals,  he 
may  be  able  to  express  his  feelings  by  inarticulate 
cries,  by  gestures,  and  by  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  his  features."  In  the  study  of  man  as 
compared  with  the  inferior  animals  all  scientists 
have  failed  to  discover  any  difference  except 
one  of  degree  between  the  two  ;  and  even  this 
difference  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  the 
estimation  of  unprejudiced  observers.  The 
ultimate  conclusion  to  which  all  have  come  is, 
that  it  is  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  that 
clearly  distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior 
creation,  where  no  trace  of  this  faculty  has 
ever  been  found.     But  it  may  be  objected  that 
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individuals  not  possessing  this  distinctive  hu- 
man characteristic,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
instance,  who  by  some  misfortune  have  become 
speechless,  could  not  according  to  the  propo- 
sition be  considered  human  beings.  This  is  a 
false  idea.  What  the  mute  lacks  is  not  the 
faculty  mentioned,  but  the  power  of  exercising 
it,  because  muteness  is  naturally  consequent 
upon  deafness.  However,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  superiority 
of  articulate  language  to  sign  language,  and 
of  its  beneficent  influence  upon  character  and 
disposition. 

No  one  who  has  intimately  associated  with 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person  can  have  failed  to 
sympathize  with  him,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  his  misfortune, 
but  also  because  of  his  eccentricities.  It  is  a 
peculiaritv  of  all  of  them  that  they  are  willful 


and  prejudiced  and  difficult  to  reason  with. 
Certainly  nothing  can  have  contributed  more 
to  the  evolution  of  mankind  mentally  and 
morally  than  the  faculty  of  language,  for  with- 
out it  the  great  intellectual  conquests  and 
moral  reforms  ot  one  generation  could  not  be 
transmitted  to  the  next,  and  consequently 
each  generation  would  begin  where  the  one 
preceding  had  begun  ;  even  the  Holy  Writ 
would  be  lost.  As  some  pne  has  said, 
''Every  word  that  we  get  from  the  past  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  mummy  robed  in  the  linen  of  the 
grave.  They  are  the  crystalizations  of  human 
history,  of  all  that  man  has  enjoyed,  of  all 
that  he  has  suffered,  his  victories  and  de- 
feats, all  that  he  has  lost  and  won.  Words 
are  the  shadows  of  all  that  has  been,  they 
are  the  mirrors  of  all  that  is."         J.  M.  D. 


CRITICISM. 


Were  there  no  other  spur  to  correctness 
than  mere  love  of  proficiency,  effort  would  be 
moderate  and  the  product  weak.  Skill  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  labor,  and 
whether  the  laborer  be  a  juggler,  a  glass  cut- 
ter or  a  lawyer,  the  aim  of  each  is  to  place 
himself  above  the  demeriting  glance  of  a  fault- 
finding public.  Without  a  care  for  what  that 
monster,  "pubhc  opinion,"  has  to  say  of  us, 
duty  would  not  induce  thoroughness,  the  bril- 
liant idea  would  come  forth  as  the  diamond  in 
the  rough  and  ambition  would  be  as  rare  as 
merit.  Criticism  is  both  a  spur  and  a  polish, 
and  may  be  discussed  under  these  two  quali- 
ties. 

Not  more  willingly  and  promptly  does  a 
noble  horse  respond  to  the  prick  of  the  spur 
than  does  a  man  of  sense  and  progress  re- 
spond to  a  just  criticism.  He  hears,  he  de- 
cides, he  improves.  But  all  do  not  so.  Not 
all  see  the  importance  of  judgment  other  than 
their  own.      Rut  is  this  judgment  necessary 


and  does  the  vision  of  the  man  betray  him  ? 
Undoubtedly,  for  if  any  one  thinks  he  sees 
himself  as  others  see  him  and  with  as  critical 
penetration  into  his  merits  and  faults,  he  is 
merely  a  conceited  sell-deceiver.  Some  are, 
unfortunately,  never  undeceived.  What  so 
pitifully  absurd  as  a  man  whose  faults  of  scholar- 
ship and  character  stand  out  on  him  like 
loathsome  leprosy,  yet  strutting  majestically 
along  in  the  blissful  and  wilful  ignorance  of  his 
faults  ?  He  is  the  self-conscious  man  upon 
whose  back  nature  has  pinned  the  tag,  "Fool !' ' 
One  cannot  make  his  toilet  without  a  mirror. 
Criticism  is  the  mirror  which,  if  used,  shows 
one  his  figure  ;  if  not  used,  it  never  developes 
that  taste  which  permanently  arrays  its  possess- 
or in  a  fit  mental  and  moral  toilet.  Because  a 
person  is  with  himself  more  than  with  others 
is  no  reason  for  saying  that  he  knows  more 
about  his  faults  and  merits  than  do  others.  If 
any  one  turned  his  telescope  of  criticism  in- 
ward,  self-examination  might  cause  self-ac- 
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quaintance,  but  as  long  as  it  is  drawn  on  others 
self  criticism  is  a  cipher.  The  motto,  "Know 
Thyself,"  is  just  as  necessary  now  to  correct 
the  direction  of  the  critical  gaze  as  two  thous- 
and years  ago.  The  man  is  a  pompous  cow- 
ard who  is  afraid  of  criticism.  Let  it  come  ! 
No  doubt  it  should  be  tempered  and  varied 
to  suit  the  victim,  but  any  one  who  is  crushed 
by  an  honest  exposition  of  his  fault  deserves 
no  pampering,  for  if  he  is  a  collegian,  his  char- 
acter will  not  justify  the  payment  of  board. 
How  beautiful,  after  a  long  drought,  which 
has  withered  things,  to  see  the  rain  drops 
sparkle  on  every  blade  !  In  response  to  the 
shower  the  meadows  grow  green  and  the  grass 
seems  to  spring  up  in  an  hour.  Just  so  with 
the  honest  learner.  Having  been  perhaps  in 
circumstances  which  were  fatal  to  any  mental 
vitality,  a  shower  of  kindly  suggestion,  ap- 
proval or  censure  will  be  welcomed  as  a  favor 
and  no  short  time  elapses  before  its  effects  can 
be  seen  in  a  thriving,  growing  mind  and  a 
changing  style. 

Aside  from  the  prevailing  law,  "Every  man 
his  own  critic,"  there  is  a  too  general  dislike 
to  criticism  from  any  quarter,  just  because  it 
is  a  fell  blow  to  self-gratulation.  Possibly 
there  never  was  a  literary  society  whose  critic 
was  faithful  and  had  not  the  ill  will  for  a  time 
of  some  comparatively  em]5ty  headed  body 
who  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  was  only  finite. 
The  first  essential  to  progress  is  humility.  It 
is  no  less  important  for  the  student  to  be  meek 
than  for  the  Christian.  Oh,  it  is  nauseating 
to  see  a  conceited  student,  after  being  justly 
criticised,  jump  to  his  feet  and  brawl  loudly 
and  wrathfully  and  insultingly  over  the  very 
"dust  of  the  balance,"  and  strive  to  have  it 
made  known  that  he  is  never  the  victim  of  a 
mistake  (!).  Such  wearisome  creatures  are  but 
vain  egotists,  and  are  apprehensive  lest  they, 
models  of  perfection  (!)  should  be  found  to  err. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  we  are  even 
mistakenly  accused  of  a  trivial  blunder?  An 
audience  usually  knows  when  a  critic  is  right 


and  the  worth  of  a  performer,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter to  writhe  over  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
make  some  minute  mistake,  or  to  quibble  over 
a  Liliputian  matter,  is  to  show  a  spirit  unable 
to  rise  above  petty  vanity  and  infantile  selfish- 
ness. 

It  applies  to  art.  The  musician,  the  sketch- 
er,  the  penman  and  artist  of  all  kinds  are  fear- 
ful of  receiving  suggestions,  lest  they  appear 
less  learned  than  they  think  they  are.  The 
critic  is  often  looked  upon  as  an  enemy,  and 
opportunities  are  eagerly  seized  to  pay  him 
back  in  his  own  coin.  Pitiable  revenger  ! 
That  we  lose  admiration  by  having  our  faults 
exposed,  and  that  most  contemptible  feeling 
in  the  breast  of  the  youth  who  has  read  in 
Caesar  (possibly  ridden),  that  he  or  she  is  a 
walking  cyclopedia  are  ideas  that  must  be 
rooted  out — weeds  that  choke  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  A  haughty  spirit  cometh  before  a 
fall.  The  self-satisfied  musician  hears  a  Park 
or  a  Hild  ;  the  haughty  spirit  falls  before  ge- 
nius. The  Freshman  stands  on  his  dignity  (a 
minus  quantity),  and  quibbles  with  his  critic 
over  the  historical  hair  until  it  is  finally  split 
and  he  carries  off  the  half  of  it  in  loud  triumph! 
A  Wendling  thrills  him  and  modesty  for  a  time 
replaces  conceit. 

But  finding  faults  is  by  no  means  the  total 
of  a  critic's  acquirement.  He  who  can  do  no 
more  than  this  is  a  disagreeably  negative 
fellow.  The  best  and  broadest  critic  is  one 
who,  by  experience  or  study  in  a  parallel  line 
with  what  he  is  reviewing,  is  able  to  see  merit. 
Faults  are  easy  to  see.  The  fool  can  fault  a 
production  the  scholar  only  could  evolve.  The 
sport  howls  his  wrath  at  a  "muff"  when  a  fine 
catch  or  "pick  up"  are  physical  impossibilities, 
but  only  a  skilled  player  appreciates  the  "phe- 
nomenal play."  The  sympathy  gained  by 
like  experience  brings  merit  before  the  eye.  It 
is  an  unhappy  conception  of  criticism  that 
looks  at  it  simply  as  an  ink  eraser  or  a  grease 
remover  !  Any  literary  body  that,  by  its  con- 
stitution,  forbids  the  recognition  of  merit  in 
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,)erformers,  cripples  its  critics.  No  harm 
ivould  follow.  "Man  loves  darkness  rather 
han  light."  All  seethe  mud  and  dust  in  the 
yay  ;  few  the  fleecy  sky  and  the  golden  sun- 
et.     Happy  few! 

'  No  one  mA\  expect  to  escape  criticism.  The 
tudent  should  court  it,  and  when  temperate 
:nd  broad,  it  should  be  gratefully  received, 
-•oor  unfortunate,  who  has  no  one  to  point  out 
lis  virtues,  that  he  may  foster,  and  his  faults, 
hat  he  may  cast  off!  Criticism  precedes 
vorth  :  it  is  an  absolute  essential  to  scholarly 
dCtion  and  production.  Pride  must  be  cast 
:siile,  for  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  "Before 
lonor  is  humility." 
But  closelv  allied  to  criticism  in  custom  but 


'Jurely  not  in  lact,  is  a  low,  unscholarly  grumb- 
ling at  lecturers,  preachersand  public  men  gen- 
erally, an  act  properly  of  "prepdom,"  butactu- 
ally  of  all  ranks.  "Were  you  informed  or  bene- 
fited ?  Did  he  instruct  you?"  "What! 
Why,  the  man  used  a  jjreposition  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  !  And  did  you  see  how  awk- 
ward his  gestures  were  ?  Then  he's  not  uy)  to 
the  times  and  his  vest  wasn't  cut  low  enough." 
Such  talk  cramps  the  very  atmosphere.  It 
smacks  of  Westminsterial  manners,  where  aim 
is  high  and  judgment  passed  on  peccadilloes  ! 
Such  criticism  (?)  is  only  complaint,  often  liver 
complaint,  and  disables  the  mind.  True  criti- 
cism spurs,  polishes,  improves. 

M.  D.  TEr.FORD. 


THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 


There  are  men  whose  actions  run  coimter- 
•urrent  to  the  true  intentions  of  their  own 
OLils.  Alarmed,  pitying,  we  watch  them  as 
hev  plunge  into  the  abyssmal  depths  of  vice 
ind  corruption,  and  say  :  "Why  not  let  the 
lobler  person  rule  and  drive  out  forever  the 
lemon  man?"  In  every  walk  of  life  we  find 
cores,  aye,  thousands  of  such.  They  step  in 
nufifled  furs  from  the  brown  stone  front,  in 
he  pageant's  garb  they  sit  by  the  cotter's  fire- 
ide  ;  in  tattered  rags  they  emerge  from  the 
enement  flat.  There  walks  a  profligate 
vretch  in  whose  bosom  originally  burned 
ires  of  sparkling  genius.  Here  stands  a  vag- 
ibond  on  whose  head  might  have  rested  the 
Town  of  a  merchant  prince.  W^hence  comes 
his  wonderful  distortion  of  sterling  powers  and 
ntentions  ?  Is  it  from  the  proneness  of  man 
o  degenerate  ?  Not  so.  Its  true  fountain 
lead  can  be  traced  to  the  one  word,  habit, 
■iabit,  like  a  great  military  chieftain,  unfurls 
ts  banner  and  the  multitude  rushes  madly  for- 
Ivard.  The  flaming  torch  of  reason  is  hurled 
iside  for  that  of  impulse  and  established  cus- 
om.    Custom  is  never  questioned.    The  past 


furnishes  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection.  To 
them  deterioration  from  the  habits  of  fathers 
and  self  means  destruction.  The  element  of 
change  does  not  enter  into  the  path  of  their 
lives.  Progress  is  sitting  on  the  customs  of 
the  past  and  looking  serenely  forward  to  the 
future,  without  a  hope  beyond  existence,  with- 
out a  fear  beyond  the  elements.  Thus  when 
a  people  becomes  addicted  to  a  habit,  and  it  a 
wrong  one,  the  mind  becomes  deadened,  the 
nobler  aspirations  lose  their  force,  and  jiro- 
gress  becomes  a  nonentity. 

But  there  are  those  who  have  the  force  of 
character  to  break  away  from  the  binding  in- 
fluence of  habit.  Among  them  we  find  the 
elite  of  history.  Conscience,  a  God  force,  is 
ever  making  earnest  entreaty  and  calling  to 
the  depths  of  man  for  reform.  Ever  a  right 
judge  it  points  out  to  man  what  is  eternally 
good  and  what  is  unspeakably  bad.  It  tells 
the  drunkard  in  the  gutter  to  break  loose 
from  his  demoniacal  habit  and  be  a  man.  It 
shows  to  everyone,  old  and  young,  that  to  the 
mountain  peaks  of  greatness,  there  is  but  one 
pathway,  and  that  is  through  justice  and  hon- 
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or.  The  man  then  who  has  the  strength  of 
character  to  stand  before  the  world  and  laugh 
at  every  sneer,  is  he,  around  whose  brow  will 
hang  the  coronal  of  the  olive  mingled  with  the 
oak.  Among  such  was  Paul,  the  small,  yet 
the  mightiest  man  of  history  ;  Luther  who 
dared  the  German  Diet  and  became  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Reformation  ;  Lincoln,  who 
when  the  courage  of  the  weak  had  fled,  when 
the  brave  doubted  the  strength  of  the  great 
and  trembled  at  the  issue,  stood  forth  like 
a  mighty  colossus,  challenging  every  new- 
comer, and  tore  the  sword  of  tyrannv  from 
the  secessionist's  hand.  Then  the  song  of 
freedom  arose  with  the  sweetness  of  an  even- 
ing zephyr  and  banded  the  earth  with  a  halo 
of  glory.  These,  strong  in  the  light  of  truth, 
broke  from  the  habits  of  their  ancestors  and 
light  the  advance  torches  of  civilization. 

Although  the  power  of  habit  is  phenomenal 
tor  evil,  yet  it  is  the  inner  soul  of  all  advance- 
ment. Through  its  power  great  minds  reach 
their  acme.    He  who  would  reach  any  degree 


of  perfection  must  form  early  habits  of  con- 
centration and  follow  them  like  a  galley  slave 
until  the  day  of  liberation  comes.  Then  will  he 
realize  the  worth  of  devotion.  It  matters 
not  to  what  we  aspire,  whether  to  political 
supremacy,  to  musical  skill  and  perfection 
or  to  theological  greatness,  a  Spurgeon,  a 
Talmage  to  be,  we  must  first  have  a  settled 
habit  and  determination  ;  these  like  the  bandit 
in  the  midnight  stillness  await  the  moment 
and  the  hour. 

"The  heights  Dy  great  men  gained  and  kept. 

Were  obtained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  tolling  upward  In  the  light." 

What  then  is  the  proper  deduction  from  the 
principal  of  habit?  Not  that  a  person  should 
go  aimlessly  through  life,  but  rather  that  the 
habits  formed  by  every  human  being  should 
have  an  inner  soul  of  reason  and  be  eternally 
tangible  to  the  touch  of  conscience.  When 
such  a  conception  once  reigns  in  the  minds  of 
men,  the  demon  of  darkness  will  be  driven 
from  the  temple  of  the  good  and  truth  will 
have  received  her  most  powerful  ally.  C.  G.  J. 


GENIUS  A.ND  MERIT. 


Genius  and  merit,  though  by  no  means  an- 
tagonistic in  character,  are  rarely  found  side 
by  side.  We  speak  of  a  man  of  genius  or  one 
of  merit,  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  them 
equally  characteristic  of  the  same  person.  But 
their  union,  wherever  accomplished,  has  pro- 
duced grand  results.  Newton  was  a  man 
possessed  of  both  these  qualities.  In  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  he  was  a  genius.  His 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  phenomenal.  But  without  that 
merit  which  in  him  was  but  the  embodiment  of 
persevering  action,  his  genius,  which  fitted  him 
for  that  wonderful  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  would  have  died  with  its  pos- 
sessor. In  Franklin  these  qualities  were  both 
prominent.  We  admire  him  for  his  genius  in 
philosophy  and  matters  of  state.    Yet  back  of 


that  genius  were  the  elements  of  a  man  of 
merit  stimulating  him  to  carry  to  completion 
those  things  which  have  made  him  famous. 
Had  he  been  a  man  of  genius  only  in  all  prob- 
ability the  world  would  never  have  known  of 
Franklin  as  the  man  who  captured  the  light- 
ning. Webster  was  certainly  a  genius  in  ora- 
tory and  statesmanship,  but  he  was  also  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  merit.  Thus  we  see  that 
when  combined  they  are  capable  of  producing 
great  results. 

But  what  of  them  when  alone  ?  How  does 
genius  compare  with  merit  ?  Which  is  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  ?  Here  is  a  man  of 
genius.  His  eye  sparkles  ;  upon  his  face  there 
is  an  intelligent  look  ;  but  his  step  is  irresolute. 
His  intellect  is  eminently  fitted  to  cope  with 
great  problems,  but  on  account  of  an  aimless 
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indifference  he  does  not  grapple  them.  He 
may  make  a  good  invention,  but  lie  lacks  the 
energy  and  push  necessary  to  put  it  before  the 
public  ;  he  may  originate  some  great  enter- 
prise, but  his  indolent  disposition  refuses  to 
have  more  to  do  with  it  ;  he  may  know  of  un- 
told wealtli  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  heart 
fails  when  he  sees  the  Alps  to  cross.  In  short, 
the  man  of  genius  depends  upon  this  alone  and 
despises  those  personal  exertions  which  are  in- 
dispensible  to  success.  The  man  who  is  mere- 
ly a  genius  seldom  accomplishes  much  for 
himself  or  any  one  else.  He  hides  his  talent 
in  the  earth  when  he  thinks  of  labor,  thestern 
master  it  is  to  serve. 

But  it  is  different  with  the  man  of  merit. 
Though  nature  gives  him  fewer  talents  yet  he 
uses  them.  He  depends  not  only  on  a  mas- 
sive brain,  but  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Good  honest  effort  is  his  motto.  Upon  his 
brow  is  the  sweat  of  honest  toil.  His  hands 
iwork  in  conjunction  with  his  brain.  He  builds 
our  cities,  threads  the  continent  with  railroads, 
spans  our  streams  with  bridges,  digs  treasures 
from  the  earth,  cultivates  the  soil,  makes  the 
country  one  of  enterprise  and  thrift. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  persons  who 
are  successful  in  any  line  possess  merit  rather 
than  genius.  The  contestant  who  depends 
upon  his  superior  ability  and  not  upon  honest 
persevering  effort  is  almost  invariably  defeated. 
The  musical  genius  who  relies  upon  his  great 
talent  is  surpassed  in  skill  of  execution  by  the 


one  who  works.  The  student  of  moderate 
ability  stands  higher  in  liis  class  than  his 
brighter  but  less  studious  neighbor.  Children 
of  wealthy  [parents  very  frequently  scatter  their 
inherited  wealth.  Sons  of  distinguished  men 
of  all  classes — merchants,  jurists,  scientists, 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  seldom  reach  the 
heights  u])on  which  their  parents  stood.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  surpassed  by  men  from 
humbler  walks  of  life.  A  New  York  heir 
squanders  an  immense  fortune,  but  by  earnest, 
judicious  and  persistent  effort  the  errand  boy 
ot  forty  years  ago  becomes  the  Andrew  Car- 
negie of  to-day.  The  best  and  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  our  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced ha\'e  come  from  the  farms  and  work- 
shops, which  are  training  schools  of  industry, 
while  their  children  who  have  been  raised  in 
affluence  and  luxury,  and  have  never  learned 
the  lesson  of  self  dependence  are  never  heard 
of  in  public  life.  Inherited  genius  never  has 
nor  ne\'er  will  be  a  substitute  for  true  merit. 
Merit  comes  by  individual,  personal  effort. 
The  self  made  man  is  a  man  of  merit.  He  has 
something  of  which  to  be  proud.  But  not  so 
with  genius.  Though  a  man  may  rejoice  in 
the  possession  of  it,  yet  he  should  not  be  proud 
of  it.  Genius  does  not  come  through  labor  ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  nature.  Coupled  with  merit  it 
is  something  very  desirable  and  will  produce 
great  results,  but  alone,  it  has  mapped  out  for 
many  a  man  a  path  of  failure. 


THE  JOIIRNALLST. 


During  our  late  ci\H  war,  when  all  the  great 
forces  of  the  Republic  were  in  motion,  when 
the  brave  and  true  were  baring  their  bosoms 
to  the  storm  of  battle,  when  patriotism  was 
pouring  its  treasury  of  blood  and  wealth  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Union,  when  cannon  went 
thundering  on  in  a  career  of  victory  from  Sum- 
ter to  Appomatox,  that  weightier  agency,  the 


printing  jjress,  was  not  less  effe'cti\'e]y  em- 
ployed. And  it  is  my  purpose,  while  detract- 
ing nothing  from  the  glory  of  the  military 
chieftains  of  that  epoch,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  bring  an  humble  tribute  and  lay  it 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  war  editor. 

The  hero  worshipers  of  our  times  have  ac- 
corded to  the  soldier  chieftain  great  and  merit- 
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ed  honors.  But  while  we  keep  forever  as  a 
sacred  memento  the  sword  of  General  Grant, 
with  it  should  be  kept  until  the  latest  gener- 
ation the  pen  ot  Horace  Greeley.  While  the 
soldier,  mid  all  the  pomps  and  pageantry  of 
war  was  gloriously  winning  battles  in  the  field, 
the  editor,  with  his  wonderful  genius,  was  pub- 
lishing the  New  York  Tribune.  Under  his 
guidance  it  rapidly  moved  to  the  front  rank  of 
newspapers,  and  became  a  great  moral  and 
political  power  in  the  land.  It  was  independ- 
ent of  and  superior  to  political  parties.  What- 
ever was  right  it  upheld,  whatever  was  wrong 
it  condemned,  and  finding  its  way  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  it  enlightened  public 
opinion  on  all  questions  of  national  concern, 
introducing  political  issues  and  creating  polit- 
ical parties. 

This  paper,  in  its  history  and  in  its  work,  is 
as  proud  a  monument  as  ever  has  been  or  ever 
will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  any  great 
hero  of  that  crisis.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  in  that  renaissance  of  American  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom,  the  civil  war,  the  greatest 
battles  were  not  fought  with  musket  and  can- 
non. 

In  1862  Grant  said,  "I  will  never  draw  my 
sword  to  free  the  slaves,"  but  while  Grant  was 
conquering  the  South,  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  Horace  Greeley  were  shaping  pubhc  senti- 
ment which  conquered  Grant  and  u.sed  his 
sword  to  break  the  fetters  of  a  race  .  When 


the  war  began  it  was  the  purpose  of  those  in 
power  to  save  the  Union  without  destroying 
slavery,  but  that  earnest  old  man  with  the 
great  heart  and  the  never  changing  purpose, 
with  the  untiring  genius  of  labor,  so  wrought 
upon  the  public  mind  that  his  purpose  became 
its  purpose,  and  so  importuned  the  public 
heart  that  it  became  suffused  with  his  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness  for  the  oppressed. 

He,  through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  di- 
rected administrations.  Statesmen  sat  at  his 
feet  and  senators  listened  for  his  approval. 
And  are  these  things  not  the  i7idicia  of  true 
greatness  ?  War  has  never  produced  a  hero 
like  this,  and  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  gath-  \ 
ers  its  mists  around  the  figure  of  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribu?ie,  it  towers  majestically 
by  the  side  of  that  immortal  civilian,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Horace  Greely  was  young 
when  he  took  his  stand  by  the  side  of  the  suf- 
fering and  oppressed.  He  was  old  when  he 
saw  the  downfall  of  the  wrongs  against  which 
he  had  battled.  Aside  from  place  and  sta- 
tion he  was  pre-eminently  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican of  his  time.  No  other  exerted  a  tithe  of 
his  influence  over  the  people,  and  no  other 
has  left  so  abiding  an  impression  upon  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  And  when  the 
verdict  of  history  assigns  to  each  his  station  in 
the  gallery  of  the  immortals,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pen  was  mightier  than  the  sword. 

T.  W.  K. 


LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


From  an  article  in  Nature  on  "Lunar  Pho- 
tography," it  appears  that  the  first  photo- 
graphic representations  of  the  moon's  surface 
which  were  at  all  successful  in  details  were 
taken  in  America.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  the 
iather  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  in  1840  presented 
to  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
specimens  of  "a  representation  of  the  moon's 
surface  by  the  daguerreotype.  The  time  oc- 
cupied was  twenty  minutes,  and  the  size  of 
the  figure  about  one  inch  in  diameter."  In 


1850,  W.  C.  Bond,  in  conjunction  with  J.  A. 
Whipple,  a  photographer  in  Boston,  obtained 
some  good  daguerreotypes  of  the  moon  with 
the  Harvard  College  equatorial.  Some  of 
these  images  were  mounted  and  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  Great  Exposition  of  1851. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  collodion  process  in 

1 85 1,  the  art  of  lunar  photography  progressed 
rapidly,  the  work  which  made  De  La  Rue 
famous  in  the  history  of  celestial  photography 
dating  from  about  1851. 
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NOVEMBER.  1890. 


Owing  to  a  mistaKe  in  reading  the  ballots 
at  our  last  society  contest  the  declamation  was 
gi\  en  to  Mr.  Keith,  the  Adelphic  declaimer. 
Subsequent  in\'estigation  has  shown  that  the 
honors  were  divided,  giving  the  Philo  de- 
claimer, Mr.  Smith,  one  half.  The  Adelphic 
society  recently  conceded  the  half  point. 


W E  noticed  that  at  the  recent  election  quite 
a  number  of  students  went  home  to  vote,  and 
some  of  them  at  no  little  inconvenience  to 
themselves.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  they 
could  not  vote  here.  The  question  has  arisen 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  "Would  it  be  prac- 
ticable to  allow  the  student  to  cast  his  ballot 
where  he  attends  school?"  The  question  is 
jasked  simply  for  information. 


We  are  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  the  chap- 
el is  to  be  reseated.  The  old  benches,  although 
carved  heautifuWy  by  the  student's  jack  knife, 
are  yet  so  ancient  in  style  and  so  uncomfort- 


able to  sit  in  that  we  heartily  welcome  the 
change.  By  reseating  carefully  the  chapel 
can  be  made  to  hold  at  least  one  hundred  more 
people.  This  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
lecture  committee,  who,  no  doubt,  received 
much  persecution  from  those  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  shut  out  from  a  recent 
lecture.  The  dingy  looking  chapel  of  ■which 
Westminster  is  possessor  has  heretofore  been 
the  subject  of  remark,  but  we  feel  confident 
that  in  the  near  future  the  aspect  of  things 
will  be  chanaed. 


With  the  January  i.ssue  of  the  Holcad  we 
will  introduce  a  new  feature.  We  propose 
publishing  a  brief  personal  history  of  each 
graduate  of  Westminster.  Beginning  with  the 
class  of  '54,  the  history  will  take  the  classes 
in  their  order.  As  extended  a  history  as 
space  will  permit  will  be  inserted  in  each  issue. 
Although  it  has  not  yet  had  atrial,  yet  we  con- 
fidently believe  it  will  he  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  paper.  That  it  will  be  interesting,  es- 
pecially to  the  alumni,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  then  as  a  means  of  better  acquainting  the 
alumni  and  of  reviving  their  interest  in  their 
alma  mater  and  its  work  it  will  not  be  without 
its  influence.  What  could  be  more  desirable 
than  to  have  our  alumni  well  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  ties  which  bind  them  to  their 
alma  mater  strengthened  ? 


The  obstruction  policy  of  the  Democrats 
which  took  place  in  Congress  in  September, 
has  been  severely  censured  and  deservedly  so, 
not  only  by  Republicans  but  also  by  many 
Democrats.  It  not  only  delayed  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  thus  wasting  the  pub- 
lic funds  in  salaries,  but  also  in  its  very  nature 
it  was  unjustifiable  since  it  was  carried  on  not 
in  fear,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  some  de- 
fect in  the  parliamentary  regulations.  Such  a 
policy  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  There  have  been  times  when  a 
Republican  minority  hasusedjust  as  question- 
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able  means  to  secure  its  ends.  Though  such  a 
policy  of  whatever  party  is  a  poor  one  and  one 
to  be  discountenanced,  yet  there  is  some  good 
to  be  derived  from  it,  viz  :  That  it  points  out 
the  loop  holes  and  delects  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  parliamentary  laws  and  remedies  will 
suggest  themselves. 

Street  Lamps. — Well,  we  are  forced  tore- 
peat  the  old  and  mournful  refrain  which  used 
to  come  from  the  Holcad,  "Where  are  they?" 
It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  they  are  a 
minus  quantity.  The  young  man  who,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  light,  gracefully  sets 
his  well  shined  shoe  into  the  centre  of  a  nice 
mud  puddle  as  he  attempts  to  cross  the  road, 
realizes  this  and  sometimes  does  considerable 
loud  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  wishes  for  the 
time  being  that  there  were  no  third  command- 
ment. Every  one  likes  to  have  nice  shining 
shoes,  and  it  is  very  exasperating,  to  say  the 
least,  to  step  into  the  mud  through  no  defect 
of  your  own  except  your  inability  to  see  well 
after  night.  Lamps  could  be  put  up  and  run 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost  and  they  would 
certainly  be  a  great  benefit.  After  the  long, 
dreary  and  gloomy  nights  of  war  the  earnest 
cry  is,  "Let  us  have  peace."  Though  the 
analogy  is  not  quite  perfect,  yet  we  sincerely 
hope  that  soon  the  cry,  "Let  us  have  lamps," 
will  put  an  end  to  the  long,  dark  and  gloomy 
nights  of  Wilmington. 


It  has  irequently  been  a  subject  of  complaint 
among  the  ladies  of  the  college  that  while  out 
on  the  street  they  are  often  compelled  to  pass 
through  crowds  of  young  men  who  are  loafing. 
That  there  are  grounds  for  such  a  complaint 
is  certainly  evident.  It  certainly  must  be  very 
embarrassing  for  two  young  ladies  to  be 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  crowd  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  young  men,  who  they  feel 
confident  are  gazing  at  them  in  critical  curiosi- 
ty and  are  ever  ready  upon  the  slightest  occa- 
sion to  make  them  the  subjects  of  ludicrous 


remarks.    Just  think  of  it  boys  !    How  would  : 
you  feel  were  you  to  pass  through  a  similar 
experience?     Could  there  not  be  a  reform  ( 
here  ?     Could  you  not  remove  the  source  of 
complaint  ?    Does  not  your  knowledge  ot  eti-  ] 
quette  and  your  respect  (sometimes  more  than 
this)  for  your  lady  friends  prompt  you  to  such 
actions?    If  the  gentlemen  would  avoid  all 
this  in  the  future  we  feel  certam  they  would  be  .1 
more  than  repaid  by  the  expressions  of  grati- 
tude with  which  the  ladies  would  greet  them. 
Gentlemen,  try  it. 


Ask  the  alumni  to  what  event  or  thing  of 
their  college  days  their  minds  cling  most  ten- 
aciously, and  I  venture  to  say  almost  invari-  j 
ably  they  will  refer  you  to  their  respective  lit- 
erary society.  Proudly  will  they  say,  "I  was 
a  Philo,  anAdelphic."  Around  these  sacred 
shrines  cluster  reminiscenses  of  victories  won, 
of  victories  lost,  of  deep  laid  schemes  to  beat 
an  opposing  faction  ;  and  above  all,  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  received.  But  > 
this  intense  interest  in  society  augmentation 
and  welflire  has  never  languished  or  deadened. 
It  burns  seemingly  with  a  renewed  energy. 
True,  society  feelings  seems  sometimes  to  go 
beyond  reasonable  limits,  verging  from  a 
friendly  rivalry  to  a  malicious  animosity.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  true  end  and  aim  of  these 
institutions  is  lost  sight  of,  and  reason  yields  to 
blinded  impulse.  We  do  not  say  there  should 
be  no  feeling  between  societies.  Far  from  it  !  \ 
There  should  be  a  Herculian  rivalry,  but  at  ' 
the  same  time  it  should  have  an  inner  soul  of 
truth — of  justice.  That  conquering  determin- 
ation is  what  brings  to  the  front  the  elite  of  < 
historv.  It  is  not  he,  who  floats  like  a  corpse 
on  the  broad  sea  of  life,  that  reaches  the  ha\'en 
of  glory  ;  but  rather  he,  who  dares  every  cur- 
rent, breasts  every  wave  and  scales  in  triumph 
the  mountain  billows.  But  let  it  strike  home 
to  every  one  that  it  is  his  high  prerogative  to 
outwit  and  beat  his  opponent  by  all  means  fair 
and  legitimate. 
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COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— Swiss  universities  are  evidently  the  mecca 
for  women  students. 

— Stanley  has  received  the  degree  of  LL. 
D.  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

— The  number  of  Americans  attending  for- 
eign universities  has  decreased  rapidly  since 
1889. 

— ^Jefferson  Academy,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ,  has 
an  attendance  of  75  students,  and  more  to 
come. 

— Ursinus  college,  Freeland,  Pa.,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  total  destruction  by  fire 
last  month. 

— The  Free  Methodists  lost  a  fine  college 
building  by  fire,  at  North  Chili,  N.  Y.  The 
work  still  goes  on. 

— Hartford  Theological  Seminary  has  es- 
tablished a  course  of  sacred  music.  Ministers 
should  know  how  to  direct  the  praises  of 
God. 

— The  Baptists  of  Oregon  have  decided  to 
raise  $175,000  to  build  a  college  at  Portland, 
and  ask  the  national  body  to  contribute 
$75,000. 

— A  Theolegical  seminary  has  been  opened 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  for  the  education  of  colored  men 
for  the  ministry. 

— Henry  W.  Sage  recently  added  $200,000 
to  his  previous  gift  of  $60, 000  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Philosophy  in  Cor- 
nell University. 

— -Parsons  college  has  received  an  additional 
endowment  fund  of  $60,000,  of  which  $40,000 
is  from  one  man,  and  $15,000  to  complete  the 
college  building. 

— Ladies  are  to  be  admitted  to  a  medical 
college  to  be  founded  in  the  John  Hopkins 
L'niversity.  A  committee  ofladies  has  raised 
$100,000  for  this  purpose. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Twining,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the 


Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O., 
and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

— The  Freshman  class  at  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  numbers  sev- 
enty-seven, which  is  an  increase  of  seven  on 
last  year's  class.  The  total  number  of  students 
is  253.  A  new  department- — that  of  English 
Language — has  been  organized. 

— Two  weeks  ago  Dr.  M.  E.  Gates  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  President  of  Amherst  col- 
lege. In  his  address  to  the  students  he  said 
that  he  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
present  Amherst  system  of  study.  Athletics 
would  receive  his  hearty  encouragement,  but 
it  was  "books  and  men  that  make  a  college." 

— -Michigan  University  reports  the  total 
number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  to 
be  2271.  They  have  a  library  containing 
74,599  volumes,  14,907  pamphlets  and  571 
maps.  They  are  great  readers,  too,  as  shown 
by  the  number  of  books  read  during  the  last 
year. 


ALUMNL 
—A.  M.  Robb,  '88,  is  here  on  a  visit. 
— ^J.  S.  Swogger,'89,  was  home  recently  on 
a  visit. 

— R.  K.  Aiken,  '90,  was  in  town  over  the 
Sabbath. 

— ^J.  M.  Dunn,  '88,  also  made  his  friends 
here  a  short  visit  recently. 

— T.  D.  Weddle,  '73,  Washington,  D.  C, 
visited  his  family  here  recently. 

— Mr.  J.  P.  Whitla,  '83,  was  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  New  Castle. 

—Rev.  W.  M.  Story,  '77,  of  Oxford,  Pa., 
has  been  able  to  return  to  the  west. 

— Dr.  Samuel  Aiken, '83,  Cambridge,  Neb., 
lately  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Allen. 

— Mrs.  E.  Hayes  Young,  '64,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  taking  a  course  in  a  medical  school 
in  thar  town. 

— Rev.  G.  W.  Reed,  '73,  is  moderator  of 
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the  synod  of  Pittsburg,  elected  at  its  last 
meeting  in  Greensburg. 

— Rev.  A.  K.  Strane,  '78,  ofldaville,  Ind., 
was  the  dignified  moderator  of  the  late  second 
synod  of  the  west,  at  Morning  Sun,  Ohio. 

— The  address  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Vincent, '69, 
has  been  changed  Irom  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to 
276  Fourth  street,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  the 
address  of  S.  M.  Black,  '68,  changed  from 
New  Florence  to  Tarentum,  Pa. 

— -With  sadness  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  respected  alumnus,  Rev.  L.  I.  Crawford, 
'68,  of  the  Sandy  Lake  News.  He  was  a 
man  of  pronounced  principles  and  positive 
opinions,  a  hard  worker,  and  one  who  will 
long  be  remembered  by  his  friends. 


—A  -waudering  tribe  called  the  Sioux,  wear  moccasins, 

Having  no  shioux. 
They  are  made  of  buckskin, 

With  the  iieshy  side  in 
Embroidered  with  beads  of  briglit  hioux. 

When  out  on  the  warpath,  the  Sioux  march  single  file,  never 
by  tioux, 

And  by  blazing  the  trees 
Can  return  at  their  ease, 

And  their  way  through  the  forest  ne'er  lioux. 

All  new  fashioned  boats  they  eschioux. 

And  use  the  birch  baric  canioux. 
These  are  handy  and  light, 

And  inverted  at  night 
Give  shelter  from  storm  and  from  dioux. 

The  principle  food  of  the  Sioux 

Is  Indian  maize,  which  tliey  brloux 
And  hominy  make 

Or  mix  in  a  cake 
And  eat  it  with  pork  as  they  chioux. 

Now  doesn't  this  spelling  look  cyiouxrious? 

'Tis  enough  to  make  anyone  fyiouxrious. 
So  a  word  to  the  wise, 

Pray  our  language  revise 
With  orthography  not  so  injiouxrious.— [Scribner. 


— A  beautiful  girl  in  Dubuque, 
Fell  in  love  with  a  pastry  cuque. 
And  said  with  a  smile 
His  heart  I'll  begile, 
And  win  him  by  hu<iue  or  cruque.— [Ex. 


You'll  seldom  find  a  maiden  whom  the  angels  kissed  at  brith, 

But  that  the  dimples  on  her  cheek 
She'll  make  to  play  at  hide  and  seek 

For  every  cent  they're  worth.— [Ex. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— Her  cheek  was  pressed 

Against  my  vest 
'Twas  white—  the  latter. 

She  raised  her  head, 
The  vest  was  red. 

Her  cheek— no  matter.— [Judge. 

— A  rolling-pin  gathers  no  dough. 
— ^Junior  orations  November  14th. 
— A  number  ol  our  boys  were  home  to  vote. 
— When  the  pipe  escaped  where  did  it  go? 
— Why  does  Miss  Kate  contemplate  a  change 
of  name  ? 

— The  chapel  will  be  refitted  during  the 
holiday  vacation. 

— Miss  Frank  Donaldson  spent  several  days 
in  town  recently. 

— D.  P.  .Smith  visited  friends  in  Westmor- 
land county  recently. 

— What  division  of  the  thermometer  marks 
"4°  zero?"    Ask  D.  P. 

— Rev.  Nevin,  of  Verona,  Pa.,  looked  in  on 
his  brothers  on  the  nth. 

— Why  .does  John  M.  not  see  anything 
when  looking  in  a  mirror. 

•  — -The  most  unpleasant  constellation  on  a 
cold  night  is  the  Grate  Bare. 

— Prof  Swan  says  we  carry  our  bones  about 
with  us  "most  of  the  time." 

— Don't  be  ashamed  to  turn  an  honest 
penny.    It  may  be  a  rare  date. 

— The  Phiios  have  added  a  fine  bass  viol 
and  an  elegant  flute  to  their  orchestra. 

— The  man  who  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  never  gets  off  his  bass. — Ex. 

— "Gymnasium  erectandum  est."  Worthy 
contemporary!    We  say,  Amen. — Ex. 

— The  Adelphics  have  improved  their  or- 
chestra by  the  addition  of  a  new  cornet. 

— The  Junior  Band  cleared  about  $40  at  the 
recent  oyster  supper  in  Lininger's  Hall. 

— Calumny  would  starve  and  die  of  itself  if 
no  one  took  it  and  gave  it  lodging. — Ex. 
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— ^J.  Floyd  Murdock,  formerly  in  the  class 
of '91,  is  now  at  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

— "Tunk— Runk— Grunk  Dunkard,"  and 
after  it  all  Berry  meant  to  say  "Drunkard." 

— Philo  orchestra  furnishes  the  music  for  the 
first,  third  and  fifth  nights  of  Junior  orations. 

— Mr.  Graham  and  sister  and  Miss  Lytle 
spent  Sabbath  last  with  friends  in  YoungStown. 

— "What's  the  matter"  with  the  college 
yell  ?  Is  it  off  on  vacation,  suspended,  or  what? 

— From  what  solution  are  "Idiotic"  salts 
precipitated?  (Hydriodic.)  Ask  Nettie  Little. 

— This  is  the  revised  version  of  the  first  line 
of  verse  beginning  "Lo,  Jehovah"  — 

"See  my  little  rolls." 

—The  W.  and  J.  football  team  defeated  the 
team  from  the  Western  University,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

— If  all  the  good  there  is  in  thought  were 
put  in  deed,  earth  would  soon  be  a  paradise. 
— Ex. 

— The  "Prep"  football  team  of  Princeton 
was  defeated  by  the  "Athletics"  at  Pittsburgh 
recently. 

— The  Siamese,  who  have  been  expected  to 
be  in  attendance  here,  will  pui'sue  their  studies 
at  home. 

— Mrs.  Slimdiet — "Have  some  of  the  soup, 
sir?"  Boarder — "No,  thank  you,  I  am  not 
thirsty. ' ' 

— The  Juniors  only  had  one  chance  to  air 
their  yell  on  field  day,  but  they  made  the 
most  of  it. 

— ^Juniors!  See  the  exhortation  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  last  year  and  spare,  oh,  spare 
the  chestnuts. 

— The^girls  at  the  Hall  complain  that  one 
young  lady  tries  to  monopolize  the  plate  of 
Graham  rolls. 

— "Life,"  say  the  Arabs,  "is  of  two  parts  : 
That  which  is  past — a  dream  ;  that  which  is  to 
come — a  wish." 

— The  concert  given  by  the  ball  club  fur- 


nished enough  cash  to  liquidate  the  bills 
against  the  team. 

— A  wag  showing  some  visitors  around  his 
new  house  remarked  on  entering  the  nursery, 
"This  is  the  bawl  room." 

— Strange  that  a  word  so  strange  and  bar- 
barous to  the  Professor's  ears  is  so  readily  rec- 
ognized by  the  entire  class. 

— Bertha  Black  returned  Monday  evening 
from  a  \  isit  to  her  uncle,  Lawyer  J.  Norman 
Martin,  New  Castle. 

— A  number  of  young  people  were  very 
pleasantlv  entertained  at  Adah  McKee'shome 
Saturday  evening  last. 

— Misses  Lytle,  Kraeer,  and  Latimore  at- 
tended a  reception  given  at  Miss  Latimore' s 
home  November  13th. 

— Will  some  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
jects please  show  the  difference  between  being 
Reed-eemed  and  for- Given. 

— -There  was  a  good  amount  of  "evident 
darn  foolishness"  displayed  on  Hallow'een  in 
different  sections  of  our  town. 

— A  number  of  our  young  folks  spent  Hal- 
ow'een  at  the  homes  of  Misses  Alexander, 
Day  and  Semple,  pulling  taffy,  &c. 

— A  distinguished  Russian  named  Schou- 
valoffisdead.  It  is  a  sad  affair,  but  sooner 
or  later  we  all  must  '  'shuffle  off. ' ' 

— Some  one  suggests  that  it  is  the  increas- 
ing size  of  the  Seniors'  "bumps  of  conceit" 
that  causes  them  to  break  so  many  seats. 

— The  Iodide  of  Potassium  joke  now  going 
the  rounds  of  the  college  papers  may  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  the  January  Holcad,  1887. 

— Overheard  alter  Prof  DeMott's  lecture: 
— Urchin  No.  i.  "That  was  an  elegant  lec- 
ture. Urchin  No.  2.  "Yes!  but  vvas'nt  it 
deep  ?' ' 

— Overheard  in  Ken's  dulcet  tones:  "You 
people  are  not  common  amusement.  We  got 
every  jtioint  but  one."  What  could  he  have 
meant  ? 
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—Nettie  Bell  and  Miss  Prof.  McLaughry 
will  go  as  delegates  to  the  State  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Williamsport,  open- 
ing November  20th. 

— If  you  offer  your  hand  to  some  fair  maid, 
as  to  wedding,  perhaps  she'll  scoff,  but  if  you 
offer  it  to  a  buzz  saw,  the  affair  will  likely 
come  off. — Phi/a.  Times. 

— -There  was  a  ghost  at  the  hall  Hallow 
'een.  The  man  who  waits  on  this  particular 
spectre  was  absent,  giving  a  concert  in  New 
Castle.    Hence  the  thusness. 

— Mr.  T.  deserves  credit  for  putting  into 
practice  the  golden  rule.  In  this  way  alone 
can  we  account  for  his  answering  Dr.  F.'s 
questions  addressed  to  Miss  McN. 

— The  next  time  S.  A.  L.  is  forced  to  flee 
ingloriously  he  will  remember  the  back  door 
and  go  home  instead  of  lonely,  sadly  lingering, 
waiting  for  the  one  who  comes  not. 

— "The  only  color,"  says  a  scientific  note, 
"that  can  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  touch 
is  blue."  Right  you  are.  Without  doubt 
one  always  knows  when  they  feel  blue. 

— What  similarity  is  there  between  the  char- 
acters of  Eve  and  our  friend  Graham  t  Eve 
was  made  for  Adam's  express  company  and 
Graham  is  trying  to  become  like  her. 

— Millin  and  Ramsey  play  Ramsey  and 
Young  a  few  games  of  tennis,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  remarks  made  before  the 
game  the  gentlemen  last  named  furnished  the 
oysters  for  the  crowd. 

— I  am  like  "Baalam,"  said  a  dandy,  on 
meeting  a  pretty  girl  in  a  narrow  passage, 
"stopped  by  an  angel!"  "And  I  am  like  the 
angel,"  said  she,  "stopped  by  an  ass!" 

— In  the  Pottage — Lady — "Bridget,  have 
you  seen  the  little  stuffed  bird  I  had  in 
my  bonnet?"  Bridget— "Yis,  mum,  I  put 
it  in  the  soup  to  make  it  a  little  richer." 

— Mr.  Wm.  Campbell  will  sing,  together 
with  talent  from  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  other 
cities,  at  a  fashionable  reception  at  Greenville, 


Nov.  19.  Unless  the  talent  is  exceptionally 
fine  we  presume  our  genial  friend  William  will 
not  be  far  excelled. 

— The  Freshmen  are  concocting  a  class  yell. 
The  HoLCAD  suggests — "More  rope  for  '94! 
More  milk!  More!  More!  '94!"  No  charge 
for  suggestion,  unless  accepted  by  the  class. 

—  "Why  do  you  invariably  address  your 
congregation  as  "dear  brethren"  when  so 
many  ladies  attend  your  church  ?"  asked  one 
minister  of  another.  "Oh,  that  is  because  the 
brethren  embrace  the  sisters. ' ' 

— Doubtless  Smith  knew  the  technical  name 
of  those  parts  of  an  organ  which  produce  tones 
by  their  vibrations,  but  he  did  not  like  to  say 
so  in  front  of  the  whole  class.  Ah!  deep  in 
all  hearts  are  some  sacred  spots. 

— An  improvised  glee  club,  composed  of 
about  twenty  college  boys  enlivened  the  polit- 
ical meeting  on  the  evening  of  October  23d. 
We  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  circum- 
stance had  anything  to  do  with  Delamater's 
defeat. 

— The  following  description  of  a  Freshman 
we  received  from  a  sophomore.  "He  is  like 
a  teleoscope,  brassy,  easily  drawn  out,  easily 
seen  through  and  easily  shut  up."  How 
much  change  in  a  man  in  a  few  months 
schooling. 

— If  anybody  else  wants  to  fight,  please  ad- 
dress the  HoLCAD.  The  local  editors  have 
been  promised  several  drubbings  and  would 
like  to  send  some  one  to  collect  them.  N.  B. 
— Also  a  few  unpaid  subscriptions  ready  for 
collection. 

— Jones — "I  had  an  awful  fall  last  night. 
My  head  hit  the  flagstone  and  I  saw  more 
stars  than  I  ever  did  before."  Brown — ■ 
"There  is  nothing  strange  about  that,  old 
boy.  There  are  four  more  stars  on  the  flag 
than  there  used  to  be. ' ' 

— "Professor,  what  are  your  views  concern- 
ing the  schools  of  medicine  and  theology  ?' ' 
Professor — "That  depends  on  circumstances. 
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When  I  am  slio;htly  ill  I  am  a  Homeopath ist 
and  Unitarian,  but  when  I  am  very  sick  I  am 
an  Allopathist  and  Calvinist." 

— Keith  reciting  chemistry  is  asked  by  the 
Prof,  "what  the  salts  thrown  down  by  Silicic 
acid  are  called?"    He  reflects  a  moment  then 

begins,   Sili  ,  more  reflection  ;  then  as 

an  ecstatic  expression  fills  his  covmtenance 
"Oh,  Professor,  is  it  Kates  ?"  (Silicates)  and 
Kate  blushed  while  the  class  laughed. 

— Lindsay  and  Kennedy  claim  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  tennis  courts  of  town  by  vir- 
tue of  the  following  victories  :  vs.  Trimble 
and  Ferguson,  6-2  and  6-3  ;  \^s.  Scott  and 
Smith,  6-3  and  6-2.  On  the  same  day 
Smith  and  Scott  defeated  Tremble  and  Fer- 
guson, 6-2  and  6-4. 

— It  is  told  us  that  when  our  friend  Wm.  C. 
was  quite  a  small  boy  he  was  presented  with 
five  cents.  Desiring  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble investment  he  went  to  a  barber  shop  and 
asked  to  be  cut  loose  from  five  cent's  worth  of 
hair.  "Pete"  likes  to  be  told  of  this  now, 
just  when  he  is  putting  on  some  .Senior  airs. 

— They  had  talked  of  all  things  terrestrial 
and  during  a  lull  in  the  conversation  she  took 
the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  her  dainty 
feet,  in  the  words  "Oh!  what  do  you  think  of 
my  new  slippers  ?"  He  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing very  nice,  but  he  blurted  out,  "They 
are  immense."  She  don't  recognize  him  on 
the  street  now. 

— Mr.  Fraser  has  become  very  popular  late- 
ly. Only  a  few  evenings  ago  a  bevy  of  young- 
ladies  called  at  his  door  (unexpectedlv  to 
both  parties)  but  seeing  how  embarrassed  Mr. 
F.  became,  quickly  retreated,  uttering  appro- 
priate ejaculations.  Moral:  When  there  are 
two  front  doors,  it  is  safer  to  step  around  to 
the  kitchen  door. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  students  for 
athletic  practice  great  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested in  spite  of  bad  weather.    The  100  yard 


dash  was  taken  by  Al.  Smith,  with  W.  Camp- 
bell second.  Time  11)'^  seconds.  Prize,  an 
elegant  cigar  case  by  Mitchell  &  Moore,  drug- 
gists. The  one  mile  run  was  won  by  Hart- 
man  in  six  minutes.  Prize,  box  of  cigars  from 
Jas.  Smith,  dealer  in  tobacco  and  confection- 
ery. The  440  yard  run  was  easy  for  Kennedy. 
Time,  1:05.  Prize,  pufi" scarf  by  Lininger  Bros. 
The  220  yard  run  gave  Anderson  the  victory  at 
27  seconds.  Prize,  blacking  brush  and  black- 
ing by  J.  M.  C.  Anderson.  McBride  put  the 
shot  31  feet  and  won  the  fife  presented  to  the 
Association  by  Geo.  Prather.  Kirkpatrick 
did  the  mile  walk  bravely  in  7 '2  minutes  and 
won  a  huge  piece  of  bologna  sausage,  pre- 
sented by  A.  H.  Zuver.  The  base  ball  was 
thrown  102  yards  19  inches  by  Galley.  Prize, 
a  fine  penknife  from  Milligan's.  The  three 
legged  race  was  taken  by  Millen  and  Ramsey. 
Prize,  a  hair  cut  and  shave  by  Brooks,  the 
barber.  Will  Campbell  took  the  running 
broad  jump  at  17  feet  10  inches,  likewise  a 
pair  of  gloves  from  Williams  &  Blevins. 
King  won  the  standing  broad  jump  at  9  feet 
5  inches  and  took  the  Windsor  scarf  presented 
by  Mr.  Price.  Both  standing  and  running 
high  jumps  were  easy  for  Anderson  at  4  feet 
5  inches  and  4  feet  8  inches.  Prize,  a  book 
by  Haley  and  a  pair  of  slippers  by  Moreland. 
A  base  ball  was  the  prize  for  the  hurdle  race, 
presented  by  T.  Ashmore.  No  entries. 
The  records  were  excellent  when  the  bad  con- 
dition ot  the  track  is  considered.  Of  course 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  .students  to  patronize  those 
merchants  who  so  kindly  donated  the  prizes. 


— Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm  has  translated  for  the 
Appletons  a  work  on  "The  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  Women  in  Europe,"  by  Miss  Helene 
Lange,  Directress  of  the  Victoria  Lyceum 
for  )'oung  ladies  in  Berlin,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  in  Germany. 
It  is  the  fifteenth  volume  in  the  Interna- 
tional Educational  Series. 
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EXCHANGES. 
The  Colby  Echo  is  one  of  our  most  read- 
able exchanges.    Its  publisher  also  does  his 
work  well,  as  the  neat  cover  design  and  print- 
ing testify. 

*** 

We  are  glad  to  receive  our  old  friend,  the 
Lampoon.  It  is  bright,  witty  and  funny,  and 
does  much  to  enliven  the  tedious  rounds  of 
college  life. 

The  Lombard  and  Knox  chapters  of  Phi 
Delta  Theta  recently  banquetted  President 
Harrison.  The  Lombard  Review  publishes  an 
interesting  account  of  the  occasion. 

The  Oberlin  i?mVw  publishes  an  interesting 
article  entitled  "A  Patent  Medicine  Man  in  the 
Argentine  Revolution."  This  paper  has  no 
exchange  department,  but  is  otherwise  well 
edited. 

The  College  Ramble?-  contains  a  pleasing 
litde  story  entided,  "At  Last."  Why  do 
not  more  enter  this  held  of  journalism  ? 
Surely  there  is  plenty  of  latent  talent,  for 
where  are  our  future  novelists  to  come  from, 
if  not  from  the  ranks  of  college  students. 
*,* 

'  A  few  of  our  exchanges,  chiefly  from  the 
Eastern  colleges,  are  almost  filled  with  athletic 
reports.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  college 
paper  is  an  index  of  the  college,  but  we  hope 
that  in  these  instances  such  is  not  the  case. 
Athletics  are  important  but  should  not  receive 
exclusive  attention. 

* 

A  recent  number  of  the  Free  Lance  contains 
an  oration  entitled,  "The  Soul,  Immortal." 
As  this  is  the  title  of  the  oration  that  won  the 
first  prize  on  Junior  contest  here  in  '88,  curi- 
osity led  us  to  compare  them.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  not  only  are  the  subjects 
alike,  but  in  thought,  style,  arrangement,  and 
even  in  language,  the  orations  are  almost 


identical.  That  two  writers  should  follow  the 
same  line  of  thought  is  not  strange,  but  when 
the  arrangement  and  expression  of  their 
thought  is  almost  identical,  an  explanation  of 
such  a  startling  coincidence  would  not  be  out 
of  ])lace,  and  would  allay  suspicions  that 
naturally  arise  under  such  circumstances. 
* 

The  exchange  column  in  many  of  our  pa- 
pers, if  not  entirely  neglected,  is  made  up  of 
jokes,  newspaper  clippings  and  general  college 
news.  Such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  the  proper 
use  of  this  department.  Let  us  have  the  jokes, 
etc.,  but  in  their  proper  places,  and  let  the  ex- 
change column  be  devoted  to  an  intelligent, 
critical  review  cf  college  journalism. 

The  last  number  of  the  Annex  contains  its 
usual  quota  of  literary  articles.  This  paper 
seems  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
department,  with  the  result  that  it  has  few 
equals.  .Several  of  our  exchanges  should  pat- 
tern from  it,  as  in  this  respects  many  are  de- 
teriorating, and  it  is  the  literary  work  that 
makes  the  paper  interesting  to  other  colleges. 


—The  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  issue  an  account  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  new  Biological  Department 
about  a  year  ago.  The  building  is  supplied 
with  the  latest  and  best  apparatus  and 
teaching  appliances,  and  the  lecture  hall 
seats  an  audience  of  over  250.  The  classes 
in  biology  are  reported  to  be  among  the 
largest  in  the  University.  The  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  Ramsay 
Wright,  whose  published  researches  in  bi- 
ology rank  high  in  the  literature  of  that 
science.  Following  the  drift  of  later  inves- 
tigation, much  of  the  work  of  the  school  is 
said  to  be  in  the  domain  of  bacteriology 
and  allied  branches  of  science. — American. 

— Lord  Tennyson  is  to  visit  the  Mediter- 
ranean this  winter.   His  health  is  excellent. 
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A  GHOST. 


In  the  years  that  have  gone  by 
I've  been  haunted  by  a  ghost, 

And  its  forms  they  were  so  many 
It  seemed  a  mighty  host. 

No  matter  how  I  shunned  it. 

Or  how  terrible  my  frown, 
'Twas  always  there  before  me. 

And  never  would  it  down. 

It  filled  my  dreams  with  specters. 

Of  things  both  new  and  old, 
With  forms  of  rarest  beauty, 

Delightful  to  behold. 

It  leads  my  waking  fancy 

A  captive  here  and  there. 
Through  lands  of  richest  fruiiage, 

O'er  derserts  hot  and  bare. 

To  cool  sea  depths  it  led  me. 

Through  the  mermaids  emerald  halls 
'Round  the  polyps  wondrous  structures. 

With  their  gleaming  coral  walls. 

Through  frozen  Arctic  solitudes, 
With  th^iir  long,  long  lUys  and  nights. 

And  their  strange  unbroken  silence, 
And  their  wierd  and  brilliant  lights. 

To  India's  tangled  jungles, 

Where  the  tiger  has  his  lair. 
And  the  perfume  of  the  tropics 

Fills  all  the  sultry  air. 

By  Gvi?es'  snrei  w  iters. 

With  its  myriad  devotees. 
Striving  in  their  blind  devotion 

To  work  out  Brahm's  decrees. 

Across  Siberia's  dreary  waters. 
With  some  hopele.ss  exile  band, 

Making  their  weaiy  journey 
To  the  dreaded  prison  land. 

To  the  land  of  the  Rameses, 

Where  fruitful  Nilus  flows. 
And  the  sun-god  in  his  power. 

With  unclouded  splendor  glows. 

To  Babylon,  the  mighty, 

Within  Belshizzir's  hall. 
Where  he  quaked  with  deadly  terror 

At  the  writing  on  the  wall. 


To  Jerusalem,  the  older, 
With  its  mountains  girt  about, 

And  its  temple  of  Jehovah, 
So  magnificent  throughout. 

O'er  many  a  famous  battlefield 
Where  victDries  have  been  won, 

Thai  will  affect  the  nations 
A§  long  as  time  shall  run. 

To  Marathon  and  Syracuse, 

Chalons  and  Orleans,  too. 
To  Hastings  in  Old  England, 

Blenheim  and  Waterloo. 

To  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettysburg 
Where  was  fixed  by  war's  decree 

The  statute  that  in  this  our  land 
The  people  shall  be  free. 

From  world  to  world  it  led  me, 

From  bin  zing  star  to  star. 
Past  luminous  constellations 

That  stretch  tnrough  space  afar. 

And  thus  through  earth  and  ocean, 
And  throughout  boundle.ss  space. 

Where'er  its  glancing  piaion 
Could  find  a  resting  place. 

E'en  to  the  pearly  portals 

Across  the  crystal  .sea. 
To  where  stands  the  great  white  throne, 

It  tireless  wafted  me. 

Or  like  the  ancient  mariner. 
With  his  ''cold  and  glittering  eyes," 

It  held  my  fancy  spell  bound 
In  some  mighty  hero's  guise. 

'Twas  Israel's  dauntless  leader 

Provoking  Pharaoh's  rage. 
By  demanding  his  people's  freedom, 

From  their  servile  vassalage. 

Or  'twas  the  bold  moiik  Martin, 

From  his  cloister's  solitude. 
Bringing  forth  fierce  anathemas 

'Gainst  Rome's  mercenary  brood. 

Again  'twas  that  fearless  mariner. 

Who,  true  i;o  his  bold  thought. 
A  new  world  to  the  old  world. 

From  out  the  unknown  brought. 
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Or  'twas  our  own  loved  Washington, 

Who  lead  the  desperate  fight 
Of  the  few  against  the  many, 

Wlien  right  triumphed  over  might. 

Or  'twas  our  martyred  hero, 

A  man  of  matchless  worth, 
Who  wiped  the  blot  from  the  grandest  nation 

To  which  Time  has  given  birth  . 

Then  a  long  line  of  martyrs. 

who  feared  not  sword  or  flame. 
Wearing  their  crown  of  triumph. 

Athwart  ray  vision  came. 


THE  HELM 

History  is  the  storehouse  of  facts.  It  is  the 
receptacle  into  which  are  garnered  the  treas- 
ures of  the  centuries.  It  reveals  the  elements 
which  have  guided  armies  to  conquest,  and 
nations  to  glory.  It  portrays  the  great  ship 
of  state  riding  prosperously  the  crested  wave, 
or  beaten  by  storm  and  tossed  by  surges.  Suc- 
cess or  failure  have  been  measured  by  the 
power  at  the  helm. 

The  vessel  of  our  Republic  has  been  men- 
aced by  many  a  shoal  and  quicksand.  Ene- 
mies from  without  have  assailed  her,  traitors 
within  have  sought  her  destruction,  all  the 
powers  of  earth  have  conspired  to  unman  and 
founder  her  on  the  rocks.  Their  efforts  have 
availed  but  to  strengthen,  and  the.se  ho.stile 
cruisers  on  the  high  sea  have  gone  down  un- 
der the  battle  a.\e  of  ignominy  and  defeat,  and 
to-day  she  is  the  vanguard  of  the  procession 
in  the  grand  march  of  nations.  To  lead  the 
world  to  a  higher,  truer,  nobler  civilization  is 
her  mission.  The  annals  of  the  past  afford  no 
parallel.  This  is  her  opportunity,  never  can 
she  evade  the  responsibility  of  the  trust. 

Already  the  red  lights  of  caution  are  swung 
out,  the  fog  bells  are  ringing  on  the  distant 
coast.  The  growing  discontent  of  the  work- 
ing classes  warns  us  of  an  approaching  crisis, 
the  conflict  of  labor  and  capital.  This  conflict 
is  filling  the  universal  mind,  dictating  political 
platforms,  anon  breaking  forth  in  riots  and 
strikes.      This  it  is  that  causes  the  crv  of  dis- 


Then  philnsophers  and  statesmen 

And  poets  not  a  few, 
.■Vnd  ecclesiastics  of  all  creeds  .  ; 

Passed  before  me  in  review. 

Till  at  last  my  brain  grew  weary,  i 

And  I  resolved  in  desperate  mood  :}| 

To  face  the  spectre  boldly,  j 

And  vanquish  it  if  I  could.  /' 

Now  this  phantom  which  assailed  me. 

As  such  a  mighty  host. 
Was  but  the  ghost  of  this  Junior  essay. 

And  now  I've  laid  the  ghost, 

—Kate  C.  Edgar. 


OF  .STATE. 

tress  to  go  up  from  the  oppressed  famiers  of 
the  West.  Across  the  seas  its  sullen  mutter- 
ings  come  telling  of  impending  revolution.  A 
few  years  ago  it  kindled  the  fires  at  Pittsbui'gh 
and  sent  terror  to  every  city  in  our  land. 

But  it  is  in  times  of  depression  and  uncer- 
tainty that  this  .spectre  takes  on  its  monster 
form ;  when  an  overcrowded  east  finds  no  longer 
a  western  outlet  fjr  its  surplus  population  and 
the  thousands  are  force  J  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
monopolists  at  home,  when  labor  is  cheap  and 
competition  grinding,  then  will  be  olu'  ex- 
tremity. 

Great  cities  cradle  this  conflict.  With  a  score 
of  metropolitan  cities  like  Paris,  what  must  be 
the  outcome?  With  a  hundred  like  Marseille, 
what?  What  with  the  ill-gotten,  ill-kept  mil- 
lion of  the  Vanderbilts?  Even  now  the  thought- 
ful statesman  forsees  the  dire  disaster  and  ruin 
which  must  result.  The  labor  agitator  asks 
why  this  poverty  aid  wretchedness — why 
this  hovel  in  the  shadow  of  the  mansion? 
Make  property  common,  as  sunlight  is  com- 
mon, that  a//  may  taste  the  sweet  as  well  as 
the  dead  sea  fruit  of  life.  But  his  reir.e  ly  vio- 
lates the  immutable  law  of  right.  He  forgets 
that  by  some  man's  toil,  by  some  man's 
thought,  property  has  its  value  ;  by  it  yonder 
desert  is  mad  _>  to  bloom  as  the  rose,  yonder 
swamp  teems  with  richnes;.  The  man  who 
takes  the  greatest  risks  deserves  moi^e  than  he 
who  takes  none  ;  the  man  of  great  abilities 
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more  than  he  of  less  ;  the  Edison  more  than 
his  engineer. 

But  this  remedy  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  un- 
just. Eor  until  the  barren  mountain  becomes 
a  tVuilful  plain  and  climate  uniform,  who 
would  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
who  amid  Elorida's  orange  groves?  Who 
should  choose,  who  decide?  Behind  this  frost- 
work of  socialism  ihish  the  swords  and  bay- 
onets, rough  ground  of  anarchy. 

Equalize  condition  and  every  motive  to 
effort  dies.  No  sweat  of  brow,  no  waking  of 
the  dormant  brain.  Voiceless  yet  would  be 
the  golden  harp  of  Shakespeare,  unsung  the 
song  of  Milton  and  lost  in  the  shadows  of  a 
dream  undreamt  the  mighty  wonder  of  our 
nineteenth  century  civilization.  But  the  labor 
problem  is  not  the  onh'  one  which  must  be 
sol\-ed  if  we  would  perpetuate  our  institutions. 
Before  the  pilgrims  had  pressed  New  England's 
shore — before  the  oppressed  of  earth  had  lifted 
their  eyes  to  the  land  of  their  deliverance — the 
first  represensatives  of  an  unfortunate  race  had 
arrived.  For  three  hundred  years  doomed  to 
serve  their  captors  in  misery,  in  ignorance,  in 
sorrow,  they  lived  and  died,  scorned  and  de- 
spised of  men.  But  at  length  the  genius  of 
liberty  would  no  longer  suffer  the  blot  ofslavery 
to  defile  her  chosen  land,  and  their  shackles 
were  loosed.  A  glittering  example  of  man's 
philanthropy — that  of  one  race  enduring  the 
horrors  of  war  for  the  rights  of  another.  But 
a  greater  task  awaits  us.  With  eight  millions 
of  our  population  steeped  in  ignorance,  in 
superstition  and  crime,  every  year  becoming 
(iL-nser,  deeper  and  darker,  can  we  close  our 
;  \  esto  the  present  and  dream  of  past  triumphs? 
Can  a  nation  whose  \'ery  corner  stone  rests  on 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  her  citizens  look 
complacently  on  the  growth  of  vice  and  ignor- 
ance? Let  socialistic  France,  born  of  centuries 
of  debauchery  and  misrule,  give  the  answer. 

Some  v>-ise  reformers  propose  colonization 
as  the  remetiy  which  shall  free  us  from  this 
.  gacy  of  sla\'er)'.    This  schenie  is  but  the 


vision  of  the  theorist.  Its  advocates  forget  the 
character  of  the  race  with  which  they  deal. 
The  negro  is  a  domestic  being.  He  still  loves 
the  old  j)lantation  and  the  quiet  valley  where 
lies  his  lather's  ashes.  As  well  try  to  stem  the 
flood  with  sand  or  quench  the  flame  with  tta.x 
as  drive  him  from  his  nati\  e  land.  The  voice 
of  the  ages  cries  out  against  its  cruelty.  A 
generous  act  for  a  Chri.stian  country  to  banish 
a  race  for  the  gratification  of  a  mere  prejudice. 

Apace  in  this  train  are  the  problems  of  im- 
migration, of  ultramontanism,  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  the  saloon  and  the  social  canker.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  is  not  toward  greater 
license  or  indulgence,  but  toward  perpetuation 
and  supremacy  of  right.  The  scions  of  Americ- 
an liberty  are  coming  to  tlie  helm  of  adminis- 
tration. The  dregs  of  foreign  climes  are  to  be 
put  in  check.  It  is  no  longer  night.  Already 
the  morning  begins  to  gild  the  hill  tops,  while 
the  ultimate  realization  is  yet  ignematical. 
Education  has  become  a  social  necessity.  With 
the  removal  of  unreasoning  ignorance,  the  con- 
flict of  labor  and  capital  must  cease,  the  race 
problem  vanish  like  the  memory  of  a  troubled 
dream.  Where  is  the  Waterloo  of  the  strug- 
gle '  At  the  ballot  box.  What  is  the  helm 
— the  source  of  direction  and  management  ? 
It  is  the  gospel.  It  strikes  at  the  fountain  head 
of  every  complex  evil.  It  inculcates  the  doc- 
trines of  industry,  of  thrift,  of  justice  and  of 
truth,  whose  existence  is  as  eternal  as  the  vears 
of  God.  Stand  by  this  helm,  and  if  the  perils 
confronting  us  are  not  eliminated  from  the 
body  politic,  they  shall  at  least  be  reduced  to 
such  a  miniature  spot  they  can  no  longer  dark- 
en the  horizon.  The  world  has  had  its  zealous 
ones — its  Julius  Csesar,  its  Alexander  and  its 
Bonaparte.  Science  has  had  her  most  earnest 
exponents — ^her  Galileo,  her  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  her  John  Watt.  The  arts  have  had  their 
unfaltering  workers — their  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael  and  Rubens.  The  army  and  navy 
have  had  their  heroes,  inspired  of  patriotism 
and  toil,  and  with  self  sacrificing,  Godfearing 
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men  at  the  helm  of  state,  the  nation  must  go 
forward.  Forgetful  of  past  trials  and  dis- 
quietude, of  the  dense  shadow  and  storm 
cloud  that  threaten,  O,  vessel  of  Liberty,  drive 
on !  and  as  the  grand  anthem  of  national  peace 
rises  yonder  on  old  Plymouth  rock  and  rolls  on 


and  on,  swelled  by  tens  of  millions  of  glad 
and  grateful  voices,  we  shall  hear  above  the 
clamor  of  secularism  and  the  jar  of  conflicting 
evils  the  triumphant  testimony,  "This  is  a 
Christian  nation."  W.  W.  B. 


WORDS. 


The  tongue  is  the  glory  of  man,  for  though 
animals  have  memory,  will,  intellect,  yet  lan- 
guage, which  gives  to  us  a  duplicate  and  mul- 
tipliable  existence,  enabling  mind  to  communi- 
cate with  mind,  is  the  Rubicon  which  they 
have  never  dared  to  cross.  The  dog  barks  as 
it  barked  at  the  creation  ;  the  clarion  notes  of 
the  cock  are  like  those  which  frightened  Ham- 
let's ghost  while  taking  its  nightly  promenade 
long  ago  in  Denmark  ;  the  song  of  the  lark 
and  the  roar  of  the  lion  have  remained  as  un- 
changed as  the  waxen  hexagon  of  the  bee  or 
the  concentric  circles  of  the  spider's  web. 
There  is  indeed  something  strangely  pathetic 
in  the  inflection  of  a  cow's  voice  as  she  looks 
over  the  gate  and  bawls  for  pumpkins.  But 
she  emitted  the  same  plaintive  wail  in  Paradise 
as  she  licked  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Adam.  And 
the  stoutest  champion  of  the  orang-outang- 
theory  of  man's  development  will  admit  that 
no  process  has  ever  distilled  significant  words 
out  of  the  cries  of  beasts  or  the  notes  of  birds. 
Speech  is  of  divine  origin,  and  even  the  rude 
tongue  of  an  Australian  or  of  a  Sandwich  Is- 
lander is  full  of  wonders  to  the  philosopher; 
but  as  we  ascend  from  the  guttural  sounds  that 
express  the  desires  of  a  savage  to  the  lofty 
periods  of  Cicero  or  Burke,  the  power  of  words 
expands  until  it  reaches  far  beyond  our  utmost 
capacity  ;  until  it  designates  God  with  three 
letters  and  the  infinite  with  three  sylables.  We 
have  a  little  word  which  comprehends  the  sum 
of  true  religion  and  the  very  essence  of  the  eter- 
nal himself  I  mean  love.  It  designates  that 
also  which  forms  a  very  considerable  factor  in 


the  delightful  experiences  of  all  men.  And 
yet  we  spell  it  with  but  four  letters,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  one  of  the  first  poetical  efTusions  I 
ever  wrote  I  spelled  it  with  only  three.  With 
five  we  spell  faith,  that  binds  us  to  the  skies, 
and  with  three  rum,  which  since  the  flight  of 
years  began  has  e^^ummoned  to  its  aid  hate, 
envy,  crime,  remorse,  despair  to  scourge  its 
shrieking  victims  down  to  hell. 

The  origin  of  words  is  hid  in  the  gloom  that 
is  hanging  over  the  past.  It  is  the  common 
belief  that  our  first  parents  were  placed  on  the 
earth  without  any  language,  but  with  the  power 
of  making  one,  and  there  are  many  theories  of 
how  they  began  to  talk.  These  theories  are 
mere  conjecture  and  differ  widely.  But  every 
man  has  a  right  to  have  a  theory  of  his  own 
if  he  wants  to.  In  fact  a  man  isn't  much  of 
a  man  if  he  hasn't  two  or  three  theories  of  his 
own  make.  A  great  age  this  for  theories. 
My  own  theory,  which  we  think  approximates 
very  nearly  to  the  truth,  we  will  state  first.  As 
Eve  stood  in  Paradise  and  looked  at  the  sixth 
glorious  sunset  that  must  have  looked  more 
divinely  beautiful  to  eyss  that  knew  no  sin, 
saw  the  west  bathed  in  light,  mountains  and 
valleys  robed  in  glory,  and  great  effulgent  rays 
streaming  up  to  the  very  zenith,  before  her 
all  the  mighty  panorama  of  creation,  she  tuned 
her  voice  to  the  music  of  t'ae  spheres,  and  said, 
"How  perfectly  splendid."  And  as  Adam 
looked  down  into  the  liquid  depths  of  those 
clear  blue  eyes,  that  were  all  aglow  with  ad- 
miration as  they  drank  in  the  glories  of  an 
Oriental  evening  when  the  sun  was  young  and 
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the  earth  was  new,  when  he  contemplated  her 
in  her  first  new  dress  ;  (by  the  way,  Eve  was 
a  very  handsome  woman.  Some  of  her 
daughters  are  very  pretty  yet,  but  she  was  the 
belle  of  all  the  world);  well,  as  Adam  looked  at 
her  in  her  flowing  robes,  and  her  hair  dressed 
in  the  latest  style  (she  was  always  up  to 
the  style),  and  her  cheeks  all  powdered  with 
the  poleen  of  roses  and  lilies  ;  as  he  looked 
down  on  this  perfection  incarnate,  he  leaned  a 
little  closer  and  whispered,  "How  exquisitely 
lovely!"  Of  course  he  did.  The  old  flatterer, 
he  couldn't  help  it.  And  this  is  my  theory 
of  the  origin  of  words.  But  there  is  one  other 
that  is  generally  held.  It  is  that  the  first 
words  were  imitations  of  the  cries  of  animals. 
Those  who  hold  to  this  theory  think  that  Adam 
gave  to  each  animal  a  name  corresponding  to 
the  sound  it  made  ;  the  sheep  would  be  called 
"ba,"  the  lamb  "ma  ;"  they  called  the  dog 
"bow  wow,"  and  you  will  all  readily  see  how 
extremely  difficult  it  would  be  to  translate  the 
word  "mule"  into  this  prehistoric  language. 
But,  however  words  may  have  originated  we 
cannot  tell  with  certainty.  When  we  dig  in 
the  debris  of  dead  languages  we  find  many 
words  that  carry  us  very  far  back  into  the 
morning  of  thought,  and  which  conclusively 
prove  that  all  language  had  a  common  origin. 
In  all  tongues  we  find  a  word  meaning  God, 
and  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  in  the  Coptic  Greek, 
in  the  Arabic  and  in  the  cuniform  letters  of  the 
Asyric  this  word  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
word  '  'Alohem. ' '  There  are  many  interesting 
facts  connected  with  the  history  of  words  that 
we  must  pass  for  want  of  time.  Here  is  a  field 
for  the  antiquarian  richer  than  the  ruins  of  any 
ancient  city,  more  replete  in  curiosities  than 
any  geological  rocks.  The  walls  of  language 
contain  the  spoils  of  ancient  races.  Here  are 
their  swords  and  spears  and  shields,  and  here 
are  the  pictures  ot  their  gods  and  heroes.  We 
ha\'e  words  as  well  as  coins  which  bear  the  im- 
age and  superscription  of  the  Caesars. 

Words  never  die.    Some  of  you  have  seen 


the  great  guns  at  our  seacoast  defences,  which 
they  tell  us  will  throw  a  ball  fifteen  miles,  and 
we  wonder  at  so  great  a  triumph  of  mechan- 
ism, but  what  a  paltry  range  is  that  to  the  flight 
of  a  winged  word!  Why,  Aristotle  condensed 
a  system  of  philosophy  into  two  words,  and 
sent  them  careening  across  the  continent  to 
bombard  the  ages  yet  to  be.  And  the  Deca- 
logue, which  was  detonated  in  thunder  from 
Sinai's  mountain,  will  be  on  the  wing  "when 
the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  like  a 
scroll." 

'■Words  are  mighty,  words  are  living 
Serpents  with  tlieir  venomous  tongues, 

Or  liriglit  angels  crowding  around  us, 
V\  ith  heaven's  light  upon  their  wings. 

Kvery  word  has  its  own  spirit 

True  or  false,  whieh  never  dies  : 
F.very  word  man's  lips  have  uttered 

Kcboes  in  God's  sl<ies." 

We  would  fain  dwell  longer  upon  this  branch 
of  our  subject,  the  history,  the  etymology,  the 
signification  and  the  inexhaustible  poetry  of 
words,  but  we  must  hurry  on  to  notice  some  of 
their  abuses.  The  greatest  danger  of  language 
is  from  the  too  frequent  use  of  big  words.  It 
is  at  the  mercy  of  men  for  whose  use  the  simple 
Saxon  is  not  enough,  and  so  they  assay  their 
ideas  in  big  dictionary  words,  say  the  most 
common  things  in  the  most  uncommon  way. 
You  haveall  heard  such.  Their  little  shrunken 
thoughts  shotoffin  an  enormous,  phrasy  sound, 
like  fire  crackers  in  an  empty  barrel.  They 
never  say  fire,  but  the  "devouring  element." 
It  never  burns  a  house — oh,  no — but  it  "con- 
sumes a  structure."  If  any  one's  mother  dies 
he  is  said  to  have  "sustained  a  bereavement  of 
his  maternal  relative. "  Poor  fellow!  A  dog's 
tail  is  his  "caudle  apoendage."  We  never  say 
"Jeg"  now.  O,  no,  never  sayleg — "limb's"  the 
word.  Strange  to  say  we  never  "take  off 
our  clothes,"  but  we  "divest  ourselves  of  our 
habiliments."  The  old  trite  saying,  "Don't 
count  your  chickens  before  they' re  hatched,"  is 
now  rendered,  "Do  not  enumerate  your  un- 
fledged pullets  anterior  to  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  incubation. "     "Female"  is  another 
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word  which  is  very  frequently  misused.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  "woman. "  Itwon'tsup- 
ply  the  place  of  our  good  old  Saxon  word, 
"woman."  Suppose  we  substitute  it  for 
"woman"  in  Shakespeare's  ode.  And  what 
a  change!  The  poetry  of  the  mvriad  minded 
Shakespeare  sinks  to  the  level  of  low  pedant- 
ry. O,  for  shame,  young  man,  never  call 
your  sister  or  j^our  mother,  or  perhaps  a  dear- 
er than  either,  by  a  term  that  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  dog  or  a  horse.  The  noblest  title 
for  woman  is  '  'woman. ' '  At  the  wild  sweet 
sorcery  of  this  word  all  the  latent  chivalry  of 
man's  nature  warms  into  being,  fancy  pictures 
a  thousand  combinations  of  divinest  harmony, 
and  all  the  burial  places  of  memory  give  up 


their  dead.  Our  little  words  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  language.  'Tis  these  we  use  in 
the  great  crises  of  life,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  in 
the  fierce  conflicts  of  interests  when  the  fate 
of  all  depends  upon  a  word.  Could  there  be 
anything  more  sublime  than  the  first  words 
of  the  Bible,  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light,"  and  Cromwell's  shout  to  his  sol- 
dier's, "Trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  your 
powder  dry.  "  How  the  "Don't  give  up  the 
ship"  of  a  dying  Lawrence  stirs  the  heart  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

"To  joy's  quick  steps  as  well  as  griefs  slow  tread. 
The  sweet  plain  words  we  learned  at  first  keep  time, 

And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or  i;rand, 
With  eiicli,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime, 

In  thou.Lcht,  or  speech,  or  song,  or  prose,  or  rhyme." 

T.  W.  Kennedy. 


TRUE  AMERICANISM. 


To-day  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  upon 
the  Empire  of  the  West,  the  Rome  of  modern 
times.  We  are  proud  of  our  possessions  and 
of  our  rank  among  the  people  of  the  earth. 
We  claim  our  name  is  the  synonym  of  free- 
dom and  of  equality  of  brotherhood.  We 
boast  our  loyalty  to  a  flag  that  is  respected 
and  honored  by  every  people  under  heaven. 
We  speak  of  our  resources  as  unbounded,  our 
citizens  as  valiant  and  our  institutions  as  un- 
perishable,  but  with  this  all  there  may  be  some 
slight  reason  for  a  closer  scrutiny.  Prosperity 
is  not  a  sign  always  that  a  nation  is  free  from 
the  evils  of  corruption,  for  was  it  not  at  the 
time  Rome  seemed  to  be  most  prosperous,  at 
the  time  when  she  boasted  most  of  her  great- 
ness and  power  that  the  seeds  of  decay  were 
taking  root  which  caused  the  destruction  and 
overthrow  of  that  mighty  mistress  of  the  world? 
Our  history  has  been  a  struggle  for  freedom 
and  truth  ;  a  struggle  that  calls  for  hearts 
and  hands,  for  daring  souls  upon  the  battle- 
field, for  the  martyr's  blood  upon  the  altar  of 
the  nation.  And  if,  as  in  the  past,  history  re- 
peats itself,  we  should  wisely  scrutinize  the 


elements  that  may  tend  to  faction  and  disrup- 
tion. 

This  land  is  our  own  heritage.  In  God's 
name  our  ancestors  crossed  the  deep  and  laid 
the  broad  fotind  ition  of  a  government  worthy 
of  free  soulecl  men.  To-day  the  people  of  the 
nation  owe  to  all  the  nation's  interests  theduty 
of  eternal  vigilance.  If  we  are  patriotic,  it  is 
time  to  prove  it ;  if  we  are  loyal,  it  is  time  for 
more  than  idle  boast.  If  the  soil  of  our  land  is 
so  sacred,  it  should  be  protected.  Tlie  strand 
of  our  country  should  no  longer  be  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  refuse  and  off  cast  of  Euro- 
ropean  nations.  The  face  of  our  fair  America 
should  no  longer  be  polluted  l^y  the  contam- 
inating blotches  of  crime  borne  westward  from 
eastern  shores.  Let  England  find  some  other 
exile  land  for  her  law  breakers.  The  life  blood 
of  our  civilization  should  be  free  from  such 
pollution.  Let  Italy  keep  at  home  her  starv- 
ing- children  which  she  herself  has  robbed. 
Let  them  be  cared  for  by  those  who  have  de- 
based them  below  the  race  and  rank  of  man. 
Let  the  broad  gates  of  America  swing  wide 
to  admit  all  who  come  for  freedom  and  for 
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truth,  but  stop  tlie  poisoninq;  flow  of  immigra- 
tion that  yearly  brings  us  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  law  breakers,  felons  and  promoters  of 
crime.  If  we  are  true  to  American  principles 
should  we  permit  the  promoters  of  Catholicism 
to  establish  their  institutions  on  our  soil  at  the 
expense  of  American  institutions  ?  Should  we 
permit  these  enemies  of  the  government  who 
in  the  United  States  to-day  have  reached  the 
alarming  number  of  ten  millions,  who  appear 
in  loyal  uniform  only  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing power  to  use  in  the  overthrow  of  our  in- 
stitutions"? Should  we  permit  them  to  crowd 
out  our  schools  and  churches  which  are  the 
bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  nation,  and  on 
which  alone  rests  the  future  pros[)erity  and 
welfare  of  our  government,  and  to  supplant 
them  by  institutions  in  which  are  taught  prin- 
ciples that  are  as  opposed  to  true  American- 
ism as  light  is  to  darkness?  Must  this  Ameri- 
can Republic  fall  into  the  same  hands  into 
which  Canada  has  fallen  ?  Is  the  time  far  dis- 
tant when  this  rapidly  increasing  sect,  by  their 
intrigue  and  cunning  ways  in  which  they  excel, 
be  alile,  if  not  checked,  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  United  States  and  sway  at  will 
the  affairs  of  the  government  both  in  church 
and  state  as  to-day  they  are  doing  in  Canada  ? 
Again,  if  this  be  our  country,  it  should  mantle 
our  cheeks  with  shame  to  see  the  broad  plains, 
the  rich  valleys,  the  valua!)Ie  ore  beds  held 
tight  within  the  grasp  of  foreign  syndicates. 
Foreign  monopoly  reaches  out  its  arm  across 
the  sea  and  strangles  the  life  of  our  industries. 
Is  America  to  be  anotlier  Ireland,  held  un- 
der the  thrall  of  soulless  British  landlordism  ? 
Is  it  a  pleasing  subject  for  contemplation  that 
millions  of  acres  of  our  best  land 
is  held  and  controlled  bv  foreigners  ?  Tiiat 
foreign  hands  are  graspin  at  our  railroads, 
our  telegraphs  and  many  other  industries  ? 

Do  we  live  in  a  country  and  vet  refuse  to 
protect  her  from  the  hordes  of  alien  thieves, 
plunderers  and  robbers  ?  Then  as  to  our 
flag  we  swear  it  is  the  grandest  emblem  under 
heaven,  freest  flag  on  earth,  freest  nation  ! 
It  was  bought  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers, 


made  holy  by  our  mothers'  tears.  It  has 
been  borne  to  victory  on  a  thousand  bloody 
fields,  it  has  swept  in  triumph  of  freedom  over 
every  sea,  and  yet  to  day  we  see  that  flag  of  our 
great  Republic  trampled  in  the  mire  and  gutters 
of  the  streets  of  Chicago,  there  the  enemies 
of  men's  rightjof  order  and  law  unblushingly 
fling  to  the  breeze  the  red  banner  of  misrule 
and  anarchy.  This  has  been  done,  is  done, 
clone  daily,  done  openly  and  thousands  of 
American  citizens  know  of  it,  see  it  and  do 
not  prevent  it.  This  blood  red  emblem  of  the 
anarchists  was  borne  aloft  through  the  deep 
night  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  has  been 
the  standard  of  the  dark  plotting  Nihilist;  it 
has  led  the  way  to  desperate  deeds  all  over 
the  earth  and  we  know  a  little  of  the 
effects  and  workings  by  the  bloody  mas- 
sacre of  the  Chicago  Haymarket.  Now 
if  we,  the  American  people,  allow  such  evils, 
such  daring  wickedness  to  flourish  in  our 
midst  and  which  we  have  the  power  to  sup- 
press, we  are  turning  aside  from  the  principles 
of  those  founders  of  this  great  and  glorious 
Republic.  We  are  neglecting  the  duty  we 
owe  to  our  country,  to  our  homes  and  to  our 
God. 

Let  the  sentiment  of  the  undying  Webster 
be  the  sentiment  of  every  American,  "When 
mv  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last 
time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union,  on  States  dissevered,  dismembered, 
belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched  it  may  be  in  fraternal  blood,  let 
their  last  feeble,  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  glorious  ensign  of  the  Repuolic,  still  full 
high  advanced,  not  a  star  erased,  not  a  stripe 
obscured;  bearing  no  such  miserable  interrog- 
atorv  as  'What  is  all  this  worth  ?'  Nor  those 
words  ot  delusion  and  folly,  'Liberty  first  and 
Union  afterwards,'  but  everywhere  blazing  on 
all  its  ample  folds,  as  thsy  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  that  other  sentiment  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart,  'Liberity  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one,  and  inseoar- 
able'."  U.  G.  Marks. 
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ENGLISH  SCIENCE  AND  SCIENTISTS. 


England  may  justly  be  proud  of  her  great 
men,  men  illustrious  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  but  men  to  whom  the  world  gladly 
pays  its  homage. 

In  power,  her  kings  have  advanced  her  to 
a  place  second  to  none  among  nations  ;  in  law, 
her  statesmen  have  made  her  the  model  of 
the  world  ;  in  literature,  her  poets  and  authors 
wrested  the  laurel  crown  from  the  ancients. 
Her  architects,  her  merchants,  her  seamen, 
her  tradesmen,  all  rival  the  world  in  point  of 
enterprise.  But  in  no  department  is  English 
superiority  more  marked  than  in  that  of 
science. 

Since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  true 
science  had  been  dortnant,  overshadowed  by 
the  veil  of  speculative  philosophy.  The 
minds  ol  scientists  delved  on  in  the  channel  of 
deductive  philosophy,  void  of  fruit  and  pro- 
ductive only  cf  dissensions  and  disputes  over 
insignificant  points  in  abstract  and  indetermin- 
ate problems. 

Aristotle  was  the  acknowledged  father  of 
philosophy  and  in  his  school  ail  the  world 
were  jaupils.  It  remained  for  England  to  pro- 
duce a  man  whose  intellect  could  pierce 
through  the  fallacy  of  existing  ideas,  one 
whose  unprejudiced  mind  could  not  be  filtered 
by  the  accepted  philosophy  which  compelled 
men  to  think  as  others  had  thought ;  but  who 
with  undaunted  courage  could  launch  out  into 
the  realm  of  independent  thought  to  seek  true 
knowledge  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  around 
him. 

It  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon  who  first  cast 
down  the  gauntlet  as  a  challenge  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  world  and  set  forth  the  folly  of 
men,  who,  underthegarbof  philosophers,  spent 
their  powers  of  thought  in  discussing  and  dis- 
puting such  questions  as,  "How  many  angels 
could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle,"  or 
"What  the  result  if  two  irresistible  forces 
come  in  contact."    True  philosophy  as  set 


forth  by  Brcon  must  be  productive  of  fruit, 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  he  labored  to  estab- 
lish his  wonderful  philosophy  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  civilization  of  the  world  has  been 
revolutionized. 

As  opposed  to  the  deductive  ph  losophy  of 
Aristotle  that  of  Bacon  has  been  called  induc- 
tive philosophy.  The  former  taught  men  first 
to  theorize  and  then  prove  or  disprove  their 
theory  by  observation.  Hence  it  was  that 
ancient  philosophers,  biased  toward  their  own 
theories,  established  as  many  theories  as  there 
were  schools  of  philosophy.  The  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  bids  the  student  of  true  phi- 
losophy first  enter  the  1  byrinth  of  nature, 
there  observe  her  phenomena,  and  from  these 
discover  natural  law. 

For  nature  discloses  herself  to  man  only 
through  her  works,  and  to  know  nature,  which 
is  the  ultimatum  of  science,  one  must  study 
her  works.  The  old  philosophy  was  laborious, 
dry  and  unproductive.  The  new  is  prolific  of 
practical  utility  and  as  the  truths  o!  nature  dis- 
close themselves  to  the  devoted  scientist  he  is 
doubly  recompensed  for  his  ];.hor. 

The  one,  lik^  an  avowed  skeptic  who  seeks 
in  some  obscure  passage  of  the  sacred  word, 
proof  of  his  self-conceived  idea  of  religion,  is 
false  and  disastrous.  1  he  other,  like  an  earn- 
est seeker  of  true  knowledge,  who,  searching 
first  the  sacred  word,  bases  his  conclusions 
thereon,  is  the  embodiment  of  truth.  The 
advent  of  Bacon  then  distinctly  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  ol  philosophy. 

Scientific  investigation,  once  turned  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  had  been  confined  for 
centuries,  diverges  in  many  directions,  impart- 
ing life  and  vigor  to  the  parched  soil  of 
thought  causing  it  to  yield  copious  fruit  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  England's  scientists,  fol- 
lowers of  Bacon,  are  numerous. 

Newton,  in  the  fall  of  an  apj^le  discovers 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
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spheres  in  part  at  least  is  solved. 

Herschel,  with  mathematical  accuracy  has 
determined  the  relative  positions  and  distances 
of  the  planets,  and  accomplished  much  besides 
to  bring  the  science  of  "Astronomy"  to  its 
present  advanced  state. 

Harvey,  by  observing  that  the  pulse  of  his 
toe  and  that  of  his  temple  beat  precisely  at  the 
same  instant,  discovered  the  circulation  of 
blood,  and  rapid  progress  in  medicine  fol- 
lowed. 

Farrady  and  Tyndal,  by  their  valuable  e.x- 
periments  with  electricit}-,  made  it  possible  for 
an  Edison  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  elec- 
tric inventions. 

To  stand  in  the  large  factory  and  listen  to 
the  deafening  whir  of  thousands  of  rapidly  re- 
volving wheels,  to  see  ponderous  iron  and 
steel  bars  planed,  moulded  or  turned  with  as 
much  ease  as  wood  ;  to  hear  the  mighty  roll 
of  the  heavily  freighted  train,  to  catch  a  view 


of  the  lightning  express  as  it  bounds  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  to  witness  the  vast  ocean 
steamer  with  its  thousands  of  passengers  and 
tons  of  freight  plow  the  deep  with  a  speed  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  is  but  to  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  momentous  result  of  Watt's  philoso- 
phy as  he  silently  meditated  while  watching 
his  boiling  kettle,  "There  must  be  a  latent 
power  in  steam  or  else  why  does  the  lid  al- 
ternately rise  and  fall  in  unison  with  the 
accumulation  and  escape  of  the  steam." 

Biology  and  Geology  have  found  world  re- 
nowned champions  in  Darwin,  Huxley  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Indeed  there  is  no  department  of  science  in 
which  England  cannot  boast  of  a  leader. 
Aside  from  Christianity,  English  science  stands 
unchallenged  as  the  greatest  factor  in  modern 
civilization.  English  science  crowned  with 
American  genius  alone  explains  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  age. 


A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 


40  A  III  Stf.inmetz  Strausse,  ) 
Berlin,  Germ.\ny,  Nov  13,  '90.  j 

Ed.  of  Holcad  : — Here  we  are  in  the 
domains  of  his  royal  highness  Emperor  Wil- 
helm,  after  a  safe  if  not  exactly  pleasant  voyage 
of  eleven  days  by  sea  and  land.  We  took 
passage  in  the  steam  ship  Spree  of  the  Nord 
Deutcher  Lloyd,  which  sailed  from  New  York 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  25. 
This  is  a  new  vessel,  this  being  only  its  second 
return  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  in  the  world.  It  is  a  regular 
palace  as  regards  size  and  furnishings  and  the 
table-fare  and  attendance  in  general  are  cor- 
respondingly tirst-class.  One  at  least  need 
not  suffer  from  hunger  on  this  vessel.  They 
served  breakfast  at  half  past  seven,  bouillon 
and  toast  on  the  deck  at  ten,  lunch  at  half  past 
twelve,  lemonade  and  crackers  on  the  deck 
at  three,  dinner,  which  consisted  of  twelve 
courses  and  took  one  hour  and  hall  to  serve, 


at  si.x,  and  tea  at  nine.  There  was  a  band 
on  board  which  played  twice  a  day  and  an 
orchestra  which  played  during  dinner. 

We  struck  a  heavy  sea  from  the  first  and 
Sunday  morning  the  passangers  on  board 
who  could  hold  their  heads  up  were  few.  We 
managed  to  struggle  up  on  deck  in  hopes 
that  the  fresh  air  would  dissipate  our  nausea 
and  there  we  sat  in  calm  misery  with  our  feet 
up  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water  and  our 
chairs  lashed  to  the  deck  to  keep  them  in 
place.  The  waves  broke  over  the  deck  with 
sufficient  force  to  knock  a  sailor  that  wa« 
standing  near  the  prow  flat  on  his  back. 
The  next  day  the  sea  was  not  quite  so  rough 
and  we  began  to  think  that  perhaps  life  was 
worth  living  after  all,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days  more  we  could  do  justice  to 
some  of  the  dainties  that  the  table  furnished. 
There  was  considerable  fog  and  rain,  how- 
ever, until  we  got  off  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
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land,  and  we  did  not  have  any  really  smooth 
sailing  until  we  entered  the  English  channel, 
when  we  were  nearly  to  our  journey's  end. 
We  were  delayed  twelve  hours  by  breakage 
in  the  machinery,  and  so  did  not  reach  Bre- 
menhaven until  eleven  o'clock  Monday,  Nov. 
3d.  Tuesday  we  came  by  rail,  a  ride  of  about 
seven  hours,  to  Berlin.  Traveling  by  rail  is 
safer  and  swifter  in  Germany  than  America, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  so  pleasant.  There  are 
none  ot  the  conveniences  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  no  sleepers,  no  dining  or  buffet  cars. 
One  is  shut  into  a  small  compartment  with  two 
or  three  other  persons  and  obliged  to  sit  face 
to  face  with  them  to  the  journey's  end.  You 
have  not  even  the  doubtful  diversion  of  a  news- 
boy or  a  fruit  peddler.  We  thought  we  were 
not  even  to  have  a  chance  to  get  anything  to 
eat,  but  at  last,  when  we  were  nearing  the 
verge  of  starvation,  the  train  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  station,  and  we  had  time  enough 
to  buy  a  few  sandwiches. 

Berlin  is  not  unlike  American  cities  in  aj)- 
pearance.  The  streets  are  very  wide,  clean 
and  exceedingly  well  paved.  The  buildings 
are  mostly  five  and  six  stories  high,  and  built 
of  brick,  many  of  them  covered  with  a  brown 
cement,  maicing  them  resemble  stone.  The 
stores  make  a  very  fine  display  of  goods,  but 
are  not  large.  A  man  seems  to  stick  to  one 
line  of  goods.  Large  department  stores,  such 
as  we  have  in  America,  are  rare.  To  one 
coming  here  from  "the  land  of  the  free"  there 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  amount  of  red 
tape  about  the  government.  A  man  taking  up 
his  residence  here  even  for  a  few  months  must 
go  in  person  to  the  police  headquarters  and 
register  his  own  name,  place  and  date  of  birth, 
residence  and  occupation,  and  also  the  same 
items  in  regard  to  each  member  of  his  family. 
They  seem  to  go  on  the  principle  that 
each  person  is  a  suspicious  character  until  he 
proves  himself  otherwise.  Living  is  not  so 
cheap  here  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 
Rents  are  moderate,  vegetables  are  cheap,  but 


meat,  butter  and  eggs  are  high.  One  can 
have  cheap  meat  if  he  is  willing  to  use  horse 
flesh.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  eaten  here, 
and  there  are  shops  where  it  is  sold  exclusive- 
ly. Perhaps  that  explains  why  there  are  so 
few  poor,  wornout  looking  horses  seen  on  the 
streets.  The  horses  in  the  street  cars  and 
omnibusses  are  fine,  strong  animals,  such  as 
we  can  ride  behind  without  any  compunctions 
of  conscience.  They  are  doubtless  consigned 
to  the  butcher  when  they  break  down.  Euel 
is  cjuite  an  item  of  expense  here,  and  every- 
thing is  arranged  with  a  view  to  economize 
heat  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  corner  of 
each  room  is  a  tall,  white  monument,  built  of 
blocks  of  porcelain.  In  America  we  would 
place  it  in  the  cemetery  for  a  tombstone,  but 
here  they  use  it  for  a  stove.  There  is  a  door 
at  the  bottom  where  they  build  a  fire.  They 
put  in  just  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  coal, 
or  rather  peat  pressed  into  shape  about  like  a 
brick.  This  is  allowed  to  get  a  good  start, 
then  the  door  is  closed  and  screwed  tight,  and 
that  is  supposed  to  furnish  you  heat  for  the 
dav.  Everything  in  the  way  of  cooking  uten- 
sils is  made  of  porcelain.  We  tried  to  buy  a 
tin  pan,  but  it  was  a  thing  unknown. 

We  havealreadv  met  a  number  of  American 
people  here — in  fact  there  is  quite  a  little 
colony  in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  There 
is  also  an  American  church  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Stuckenberg. 

Mr.  Austin  has  entered  the  Xarwenka  con- 
servatory and  is  takmg  voice  of  the  celebrated 
Prof  Sieber,  and  also  Italian.  He  will  give 
his  eves  a  little  more  rest  before  he  begins 
piano  study.  Soon  after  coming  here  he  con- 
sulted the  most  prominent  oculist  in  Berlin, 
who  said  there  was  nothing  permanently  wrong 
with  his  eyes,  and  that  time  and  care  will  effect 
their  cure.  In  a  later  letter  he  will  tell  farther 
of  matters  musical  and  otherwise.  Westmin- 
ster is  a  name  often  in  our  thoughts  and  on  our 
lips,  and  we  will  look  eagerly  for  the  arrival 
of  the  HoLCAD.         Mrs.  T.  M.  Au.stin. 
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What  will  happen  when  oil  is  struck 
New  Wilmineton  ? 


in 


Something  to  remember — that  with  the 
January  i.ssue  the  alumni  history  is  to  begin. 
.Something  not  to  forget — to  send  in  your 
name  as  a  subscriber  to  the  HoLCAD. 


L\  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hunter 
one  of  New  Wilmington's  landmarks  is  re- 
moved. He  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers as  the  "mail  man,"  in  which  capacity  he 
served  so  long  and  so  faithfully.  He  died 
Dec.  5,  and  was  buried  .Sabbath,  Dec.  7. 


We  are  glad  to  have  Miss  Shontz  with  us 
again.  Elocution  is  something  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  any  student,  but  we  are  sorry  to 
say  it  has  been  sadly  neglected  here.  Miss 
Shontz  has  proven  herself  to  be  a  fine  teacher 
of  elocution  and  one  deserving  the  patronage 


of  the  students, 
the  opportunity. 


Students  should  not  miss 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  |)ublish  in  this 
issue  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Austin  who  is  now  in 
Berlin.  We  will  also  be  pleased  to  publish 
other  letters  which  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Austin 
may  send  us.  Inlormation  from  this  source 
will  be  very  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
HoLCAD.  since  so  many  of  them  are  personal- 
ly accjuainted  with  the  Professor  and  his  wife. 


The  Adelphic  and  Philo  societies  recently 
donated  their  libraries  to  the  college, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  improperly 
cared  for  and  were  open  to  students 
but  one  clay  in  the  week.  However  desirable 
it  may  seem  for  a  society  to  have  its  own  li- 
brary, we  think  that  the  transfer  was  a  wise 
one.  Under  the  experienced  hands  ot  the 
college  librarian  the  books  will  not  only  re- 
ceive the  proper  attention,  but  will  also  be 
more  convenient  for  the  students. 


Junior  orations  are  over,  and  now  the 
members  of  the  class  who  were  relieved  when 
their  performances  had  been  given  are  again 
to  be  relieved  of  from  $3  to  $5,  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  .speaking  in  the  chapel.  If  it 
were  in  a  fine  church  or  in  the  Carnegie 
library  at  Allegheny  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad. 
But  to  pay  so  much  for  the  privilege  of  stir- 
ring up  Roman  and  Grecian  soil,  and  rattling 
Luther's  bones  in  a  common  college  chapel!  ! 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  like  an  injustice 
that  a  student  should  be  compelled  to  give  a 
junior  performance  and  then  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  occasion.  True,  the  e.xpenses 
need  not  be  so  great.  It  is  unnecessary,  not 
to  say  foolish,  to  procure  expensive  programs, 
such  as  are  usually  gotten.  But  still  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  expenses  connected 
w'ith  this  which  must  be  met.  Would  it  not 
be  better  that  the  audience,  who  listen  to  the 
performances  and  are  supposed  to  be  enter- 
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tained  by  them,  should  pay  for  the  privilege? 
Could  not  a  small  admission — enough  to  bear 
expenses — be  charged  ?  True,  no  class  likes 
to  start  such  a  plan.  No  class  wants  to  be 
dubbed  the  "stingy"  class.  However,  we 
think  that  if  it  was  once  started  it  would  meet 
the  popular  approval.  We  hope  this  matter 
will  be  considered,  and  that  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent by  another  year. 


Mr.  Scouller,  of  Erie,  who  died  recently, 
left  the  college  $8000.  Westminster  has 
never  yet  had  a  great  amount  of  extra  money 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  her  remembered.  In 
the  September  number  of  the  Holcad  we 
urged  the  necessity  for  a  gymnasium.  This  is 
something  which  every  college  needs,  and  we 
have  a  greater  need  for  one  now  than  ever 
before.  If  we  would  uphold  Westminster  in 
the  inter-collegiate  field  day  games  we  must 
have  training.  Why  not  build  a  gymnasium 
with  this  money  ?  There  is  nothing  which 
would  be  hailed  with  greater  delight  by  the 
students,  and  there  is  nothing  which  would 
develop  them  into  strong,  well  formed  men 
better  than  a  well  regulated  gymnasium.  In 
our  estimation  the  money,  if  used  in  this  way, 
would  bring  a  greater  return  than  any  other 
disposal  of  it  could  possibly  do.  Now  for  a 
gymnasium.    Can't  we  have  it  f 


Vermont  has  recently  lallen  into  line  with 
the  ballot  reform  States.  The  bill  passed 
both  houses  of  the  State  congress  with  but 
very  little  discussion.  Its  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  whole  State  in  general  elections  and  to 
places  having  a  population  of  4000  or  more, 
in  local  elections.  The  ballots  are  all  printed 
by  the  State,  and  the  voting  is  secret.  Under 
this  system  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  politics  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
divested  of  their  corruption.  As  ballot  re- 
form bills  come  up  before  the  country  and  as 
one  State  after  another  adopts  one  of  some 


kind  we  see  that  the  people  are  becoming  ed- 
ucated in  this  line.  They  are  beginning  to 
demand  a  purification  in  politics,  which  noth- 
ing short  of  a  radical  change  can  give.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  American  people  should 
put  in  office  not  the  men  who  have  the  most 
money  at  their  disposal  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  political  schemers  back  of  them,  but  the 
ones  who  are  the  real  choice  of  the  people. 


Mr.  Geor(;e  R.  Wendling,  the  celebra- 
ted lecturer,  delivered  his  popular  lecture  on 
"Stonewall  Jackson"  here  Dec.  6.  He  was 
greeted  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
This  lecture  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
comment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ora- 
tory was  at  times  sublime.  This  is  at  least 
the  third  time  Mr.  Wendling  has  spoken  here 
and  each  time  the  satisfaction  has  been  univer- 
sal. The  people  of  Wilmington  are  always 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  lecturer  of  the  even- 
ing is  Mr.  Wendling.  In  this  same  connection 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  the 
lecture  on  "Sunshine,"  delivered  in  the  col- 
lege chapel  some  time  previous,  by  Rev.  A. 
A.  Willits.  This  lecture  was  an  epitome  of 
wit  and  humor  and  contained  a  great  many 
practical  home-thrusts.  Its  subject  matter  is 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  popular  audi- 
ence. The  most  prominent  characteristic  is 
that  which  the  subject  indicates — -sunshine, 
which  was  clearly  shown  by  apt  illustrations. 
The  lecture  as  a  whole  is  capable  of  doing 
much  good,  both  through  the  introduction  of 
new  and  lofty  trains  of  thought  and  its  edu- 
cating influence  in  leading  people  to  look 
upon  the  bright  side. 

The  lecture  by  Prof  DeMotte,  of  De  Paugh 
University,  Indiana,  on  "Lighthouses  and 
their  Uses,"  was  extrem:ily  interesting  and  at 
the  same  time  weighed  down  with  its  burden 
of  knowledge. 

The  lecture  course  this  fxr  has  turned  out 
as  was  anticipated,  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
remaining  half  the  record  will  not  be  broken. 
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COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— Mrs.  Cecelia  L.  Williston  bequeathed 
$5,000  to  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

— William  Dudley  F~ield  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Swarthinore  (Pa.)  College  Dec.  8th. 

— During  the  past  two  years  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  have  established  more  than  12,000 
school  libraries. 

— The  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  has  an  enrollment  larger  than  that 
of  anv  pre\ious  vear. 

— In  the  will  of  the  late  Gen.  Clinton  B. 
P'isk  ^525, 000  are  bequeathed  to  the  Eisk  Uni- 
\  ersitv  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

— The  University  of  Minnesota  is  having  a 
([ueer  lawsuit  over  the  possession  of  a  seventy 
pound  terolite  lately  found. 

— Among  the  Japanese  graduates  of  Rut- 
gers College  are  some  very  high  in  political  and 
social  standing  in  their  nati\'e  land. 

— An  endowment  fund  of  .^550,000  has  been 
secured  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Classical 
and  Scientfic  Institute,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

— During  the  year  1889  the  American  col- 
leges received  contributions  amounting  to  $4,- 
i  )00,ooo.  It  is  said  that  si.xtcen  of  these  are 
now  without  executive  heads. 

— -Rev.  Dr.  Louis  F".  Stearns  has  formally 
declined  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York,  to 
which  he  was  recently  elected. 

—Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Willard,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Heidleberg  College,  Tiffin,  O.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  [irofessorship  of  Ethics  and 
Apolegetics  in  Ursina  College. 

— Berea  College,  Kv. ,  is  enlarging  its  work. 
A  department  for  special  study  of  the  Bible 
has  been  added,  and  the  results  of  the  work  in 
this  department  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

— President  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  of  Adelbert 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  proposes  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college 
as  will  keep  it  in  line  with  the  best  colleges  in 
the  country. 

— Many  prominent  speakers  are  on  the  pro- 


gram  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  29th,  30lh  and  31st 
of  December. 

— The  Methodist  Church  in  America  has 
now  among  the  Freedmen  twenty-two  colleges, 
seminaries  or  academies  manned  bv  two  hun- 
dred and  six  teachers,  and  having  5,684  stu- 
dents enrolled. 

— The  Students'  Christian  Association  of 
tlie  University  of  Michigan  are  now  support- 
ing a  missionary  in  China,  who.se  .salary  of 
$800  is  raised  among  the  various  departments 
bv  weekly  suiiscriptions. 

— President  Irons,  of  Muskingum  College, 
New  Concord,  O.,  is  improving  in  health.  He 
was  granted  a  long  lea\'e  of  absence  to  pro- 
mote his  recovery,  and  his  absence  is  much 
regretted  by  the  institution. 

— Miss  Rockafeller,  when  a  student  at  Vas- 
sar,  instead  of  foolishly  .spending  the  money 
allowed  her  by  her  father,  paid  the  tuition  and 
expense  of  two  years  for  a  girl  who  was  not 
able  to  pay  for  her  education. 

— Mrs.  Harriet  Crocker  Alexander,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Crocker,  the  California  million- 
aire, will  present  to  Princeton  University  a 
hall  which  is  to  be  the  hne.st  building  of  its 
kind  belonging  to  any  college  in  the  country. 

— Yale  College  has  this  year  some  four  hun- 
dred students  entering  its  Freshman  class  in 
the  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  it 
has  in  its  various  departments  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  instructors,  including 
its  lecturers. 

— Dr.  Austin  .Scott,  professor  of  History, 
Political  Economy  and  Con.stitutional  Law  in 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Scott  is  very  popular  with  the  students.  Hav- 
ing been  in  many  colleges  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  at  Leipsic  University.  The 
place  which  he  will  fill  was  made  vacant  when 
Dr.  Gates  went  to  Amherst . 
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ART  NOTES. 

— Mr.  Ban"  is  at  work  on  a  horse  head  in 
crayon. 

— Miss  Thompson  has  begun  a  crayon  of  an 
Egyptian  girl. 

— Miss  Little  is  crayoning  an  ocean  scene. 
The  attraction  of  the  study  is  the  reaUty  given 
to  the  wpves. 

— Miss  Armstrong  has  finished  a  study  in 
crayon  of  a  dog  with  a  woodcock  in  its  mouth. 

— The  study  in  water-colors,  being  execut- 
ed by  Miss  Stewart,  is  entitled  "The  Road  to 
the  Sea. "  The  soft  tones  oi  the  deep  color- 
ings of  the  study  are  very  artistic. 

—  "The  First  Snow"  is  the  title  of  the  study 
which  Miss  Chapin  is  painting  on  a  porcelain 
plaque.  Sparrows  are  sheltered  from  the 
snow  upon  a  limb  thickly  covered  with 
leaves  colored  by  the  frost.  The  study  is  an 
interesting  scene  in  bird  life. 

— Four  kittens,  on  the  barn  floor,  around 
an  empty  bowl,  makes  up  "The  Hunger 
Chorus"  under  Miss  Lytle's  pencil.  "Isn't 
that  the  cutest  thing,"  as  a  lady  antiquated  in 
single  blessedness  exclaimed,  well  expresses 
the  playful  timidity  portrayed  by  the  study. 

—  "Pharaoh's  Horses"  is  the  title  of  the 
familiar  crayon  which  Mr.  Russell  has  just  be- 
gun. They  are  steeds  as  fiery  as  the  king- 
was  cruel,  and  are  a  suggestive  representation 
of  steeds  which  could  speed  the  king  to  the 
Red  Sea  to  his  destruction. 

— Miss  Anderson  has  completed  a  study  of 
a  prairie  fire.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen 
the  flames  rising  from  the  burning  village. 
The  air  is  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  wind 
drives  the  destructive  demon  on  toward  the 
little  group  of  villagers  gathered  together  by 
the  side  of  a  stream.  All  the  terror  that  usu- 
ally accompanies  such  a  scene  is  portrayed  in 
this  study.  A  study  of  the  picture  now  on 
her  canvas  arouses  deep  sympathy.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Stag  at   Bay."     It   is  a  hunting 


scene.  A  stag  is  held  in  a  river  from  its  flight 
by  two  fierce  dogs.  The  hopeless  expression 
of  the  animal  conveys  a  pitiable  effect. 

— -Miss  Andrews  is  painting  a  winter  scene. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  in  the  back- 
ground nestled  among  the  hills  is  a  house,  in 
the  foreground  is  a  pond  of  ice  in  the  midst 
of  a  grove,  while  the  sky  is  colored  by  the 
setting  sun.  The  whole  portrays  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect.  She  is  also  working  on  a  cluster 
of  Nasturtiums  on  the  wide  oak  frame  of  a 
small  mirror.  Doubtless,  when  it  is  finished, 
it  will  be  a  very  acceptable  Xmas  present. 

MUSIC  NOTES, 
—  Miss  Leola  B.  Edwards  now  has  charge 
of  the  Music  Department.  She  came  Irom 
Oil  City  where  she  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  community  and  had  a  large  number  of 
]3upils.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Beaver  College, 
from  which  came  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Findley  who 
so  creditably  filled  the  same  position  two 
years  ago.  She  is  an  old  acquaintance  and 
schoolmate  of  Miss  Whissen's.  We  welcome 
the  new  teacher  and  wish  her  a  pleasant  year's 
work  among  us. 

MAN  AND  HIS  SHOES. 

How  much  a  man  is  like  his  slioos; 

For  iii.staiiee  both  a  soul  may  lose  ; 

Both  have  been  tanned  :  Both  are  made  tight 

By  cobblers,  both  get  left  and  right. 

Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete  ; 

And  ooth  are  made  to  go  on  feet ; 

They  both  need  heeling  ;  oft  are  sold. 

And  both  in  time  will  turn  to  mould. 

With  shoes  the  last  is  first ;  with  m»n 

The  first  shall  be  the  last ;  and  when 

The  shoes  wear  out  they  are  mended  ; 

When  men  wear  out  they  are  men  dead,  too  ! 

They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 

Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loth 

Both  have  thoii  ties,  and  both  incline, 

When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine. 

And  both  peg  out.  Now  would  you  choose. 

To  be  a  man  or  be  his  shoes  ?— [  Boot  and  Shoe  Dealer. 


He  attained  the  proud  title  of  Mr. 

And  she  pledged  to  be  more  tliau  a  .Sr. 

So  they  stond  at  the  altar: 

And  ne'er  did  he  falter 

When  he  bent  o'er  and  solemnly  kr. 
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ALUMNI. 

— -S.  G.  Huey,  '88,  visited  in  town  recently. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Shannon,  '74,  will  en_q;ag-e  in 
mission  work. 

—To  Rev.  W.  II.  Moore,  '86,  New  Lon- 
don, Pa.,  a  son  is  horn. 

— W.  B.  Peters,  '87,  has  been  very  ill  at 
the  home  of  his  father  in  Fdy. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  White.  '70,  will  not  0-0  to 
Wyoming,  Iowa,  as  reported. 

—Rev.  W.  H.  McMaster,  '68,  is  to  hold  a 
series  of  gospel  meetings  at  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

— Miss  Lcmira  M.  Mealy,  Principal  of 
Greenville  High  school,  spent  Thanksgiving 
at  home. 

— ^J.  P.  Whitla,  Esq..  '83,  will  deliver  the 
address  oi  welcome,  at  the  teachers'  Institute 
ne.xt  week. 

— Rev.  R.  B.  Taggart,  '65,  Clinton,  Pa., 
has  returned  home  from  his  visit  to  California 
and  Washington. 

— J.  A.  Van  Orsdell,  '85,  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  the  .Supreme  and  District 
<  ourts  of  Nebraska,  last  month. 

—  Rev.  S.  R.  Gordon,  '74,  and  family,  of 
Pittsburgh,  were  the  guests  of  his  mother  and 
friends  during  Thanksgiving  week. 

— The  congregation  of  Rev.  T.  N.  Swan, 
'84,  Pittston,  are  completing  a  new  ^30,000 
church  and  intend  scon  to  build  a  parsonage. 

—Prof.  T.  E.  Moffatt,  '89,  Sunbury  Acad- 
emy, spent  a  few  days  here  in  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  the 
Professor. 

— Rev.  W.  B.  Barr,  '75,  New  Brighton,  was 
j)leasantly  surprised  recently  when  he  was 
made  the  recipient  of  a  large  and  elegant 
])lush  chair. 

— Rev.  J.  B.  Ricketts,  of  Logan's  Ferry, 
and  Miss  Sadie  McDowell,  of  this  place,  were 
married  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  3,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride. 

— Sadly  we  write  these  lines,  the  work  and 


life  of  another  alumnus  is  finished.  Robert 
W.  Donald  is  dead.  His  demise  took  place 
Dec.  2.    A  bright  career  is  ended. 

—  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  '82,  New  York,  recent- 
ly gave  a  very  impressive  address  on,  "The 
Workers'  Responsibility  and  Reward,"  at  a 
.Sabbath  School  Convention  in  that  cit)-. 

— The  First  Reformed  Dutch  church,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  presided  over  by  Rev.  J.  N. 
Farrar,  '75,  is  building  a  very  fine  edifice. 
This  church  is  the  oldest  of  anv  in  the  city. 
It  dales  back  to  1660. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Puella  e\  Erin, 

Laborans  for  hire, 
Festinans  eagerly 

Ascendere  the  fire. 

CHAPTER,  n. 
Petroleum  handy 

"Vetus,  vetus,  story," 
Puella  blown  skyward 

Etiam  to  glory. 

—  United  Presbyterian. 


FALLACIES. 

—  "Love  levels  all  tliint;s" 
So  'tis  freely  said. 
Yet  lover  never  yet  vpe  saw 
Who  had  a  level  head. 
— ''Noue  but  the  brave"— again— "deserve  the  fair." 
Only  the  brave  to  live  with  them  w.ould  dare. 
— "If  fools  rush  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread" 
That's  why  in  love  and  life,  the  fool'.s  ahead. 


—File  away  the  long  oration 
With  its  words  of  learned  length, 
Let  the  dangers  of  the  nation 
Rest  a  year  and  gather  strength. 

Take  the  books  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Sell  them  all  at  second  hand, 
Let  some  other  brain  space  fatten 
Up  a  flabby  lachrymal  gland. 

For  another  crowd  of  Juniors 
Have  made  known  their  tale  of  woe, 
Hoping  through  their  compilations 
That  they  might  on  contest  go. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

—It  is  wrong  for  every  one  to 
Kiss  tlie  baby:  Wait  till  later. 
When  she  grows  up  to  sweet 
Sixteen  the  pleasure  will  be  greater. — [Ex. 

—  "In  it" — The  letter  "i". 

— ^Jr.  Orations  over — lucky  eight(?). 

— The  new  chapel  seats  will  be  pews. 

— Berry  enjoyed  the  entertainment  and — the 
muff. 

— Enough  is  always  just  a  little  more  than 
we  have. 

— Prof.  Thompson  will  be  absent  the  last 
week  ot  school. 

— Daisie  Barnes  is  taking  elocution  lessons 
from  Miss  Shontz. 

— Lininger's  Hall  is  to  be  refitted  with  a 
capacity  of  800  seats. 

— Why  was  not  Eve  afraid  of  the  measles? 
Because  she  had  Ad-am. 

— The  genial  countenance  of  Mi.ss  Shontz 
is  again  seen  in  our  midst. 

—Why  are  teeth  like  verbs  ?  They  are 
regular,  irregular  and  defective. 

— What  is  more  chilling  to  the  ardent 
swain  than  the  beautiful's  "no"  ! 

— Something  new  in  chemical  line — conse- 
crated acids  and  solute  dilutions. 

— What  fishes  have  their  eyes  nearest  to- 
gether ?    Small  ones,  we  believe. 

— Miss  Jessica  Leech,  of  Allegheny  City, 
spent  Thanksgiving  with  the  Misses  Reed. 

— And  still  Dunn  and  Anderson  and  Kraeer 
will  spend  their  vacation  in  New  Wilmington. 

— The  Junior  band  have  purchased  new  in- 
struments. Thev  are  silver  plated  and  cost 
$300. 

— Hereafter  Messrs.  Scott  and  Campbell 
expect  to  have  an  understanding  about  seats, 
time,  &c. 

— One  of  the  girls  has  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  tacking  on  her  door  a  placard  with  the 


word  "engaged"  printed  in  bold  type.  Evi- 
dently Graham  believes  the  old  saying:  "Pro- 
crastination is  the  thief  of  time." 

— Be  temperate  in  your  diet.  Remember 
our  first  parents  ate  themselves  out  of  house 
and  home. 

— It  is  hard  on  Hube  to  have  to  ansv/er  for 
the  sins  of  Young.  Hube  thinks  so,  but 
Young  don't. 

— One  of  our  young  ladies  is  responsible 
for  the  equation:  Cat  plus  sulphuric  acid  equal 
fiddle  strings. 

—A.  R.  Robinson,  '89,  and  M.  J.  Donald- 
son recently  passed  the  preliminary  law  ex- 
amination in  Pittsburgh. 

— For  society.  Association  and  class  officers 
.see  the  "Bulletin  Board"  on  first  page.  It  will 
be  continued  from  issue  to  issue. 

— Miss  Leola  Edwards  has  accepted  the 
position  made  vacant  b}^  Miss  Woolryche. 
She  comes  highly  recommended. 

— According  to  one  of  our  worthy  friends 
in  one  of  the  Prep,  classes,  "The  stomach 
begins  at  the  mouth,  and  is  32  feet  long." 

— It  must  be  rather  embarrassing  toamouse 
to  have  the  entire  population  of  the  hall  come 
to  view  him  as  a  great,  big,  horrid  burglar. 

— Miss  Woodruff,  of  New  Castle,  spent 
some  days  in  town  recently  the  guest  of  Miss 
Alice  Semple — to  the  great  delight  of  Totten, 
'88. 

—  "Well,"  .said  the  rural  vistor  at  New 
York,  "if  that  is  Cleopatra's  needle,  I'd  like 
to  .see  some  of  the  stockings  she  used  to 
darn." 

— Conversation  between  two  professsors  as 
heard  by  junior:  Prof  No.  i — ^Just'one  night 
more  of  orations.  Prof  No.  2 — Yes,  thank 
fortune! 

■ — Mealy,  in  Physics  :  "Professor,  why  is  it 
that  when  you  put  a  cat's  paws  on  an  electrical 
instrument  in  action,  she  does  not  seem  to 
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mind  it  the  least  bit,  but  wet  iier  paws  and  see 
her  gyrate  ?"  Professor — "I  don't  know,  un- 
less it  is  that  the  cat  is  specially  adaj^ted  to 
telegraphy." 

—The  secretary  of  the  W.  U.  of  Pa.  Atb. 
Asso.  declares  the  recent  threat  of  the  Courant 
in  regard  to  tennis  "unathorized  and  simply 
and  idU"  made. 

— Prof  Thompson  photographed  the  HoL- 
CAD  staff  a  few  da)'s  ago.  He  secured  very 
good  pictures  considering  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  worked. 

— Called  home  to  the  bedsides  of  friends — 
Miss  Irene  Robertson,  Messrs.  Cooley  and 
Henry.  Miss  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Cooley 
have  since  returned. 

— Mrs.  Prot.  Thompson  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  ladv  friends  at  her  home  Friday  even- 
in":,  Nov.  28.  As  usual  at  the  Professor's,  all 
had  a  splendid  time. 

— Yell  of '95  :  "Here  we  are,  all  alive,  hur- 
rah for  the  class  of  '95."  Their  colors  are 
blue  and  pink.  Nothing  like  it,  boys  ;  don't 
grow  into  moss  backs. 

— Winter  is  coming,  you  may  be  rich, 
you  may  be  poor,  you  may  be  famous,  you 
may  be  unknown,  but  for  the  love  of  suffering 
humanity,  shut  the  door. 

— Mr.  E.  B.  is  expecting  a  lovely  Xmas 
present.  He  has  already  received  a  sample 
in  the  shape  of  a  full  fledged  songster.  Miss 
Lizzie's  deft  fingers  are  busy. 

— Some  one  is  so  unkind  as  to  say  that  the 
Second  Preps,  should  adopt  the  following  as 
their  yell  :  "Here  we  come,  thirty-two  sticks, 
hurrah  for  the  class  ot  96." 

— Brown — "What  a  heavy  shower?  It  is 
raining  cats  and  dogs!'  Amy — "What  kind 
of  dogs  does  it  rain,  Mr.  Brown?"  Brown 
—  "Sky  terriers,  probably." 

— Lo!  the  fame  of  '92  even  now  awakes 
the  sleeping  fastnesses  of  the  Rockies.  But 


Smith  did  not  know  it  was  strong  enough 
to  get  clear  back  to  Westminster. 

— A  large  crayon  picture  which  has  been 
framed  and  will  soon  be  hung  in  the  Leagor- 
ean  hall,  is  the  work  of  Margaret  Anderson 
and  donated  by  her  to  the  society. 

— There  are  two  reasons  why  some  people 
don't  mind  their  own  business.  One  is  that 
they  haven't  any  mind;  the  other  that  they 
haven't  anv  business. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

— In  the  recent  Hare  and  HiMmd  chase  the 
Hounds  lost  the  scent  in  the  first  half  mile. 
The  Hares  returning  to  town  in  39  minutes 
fiom  starting  time.  The  Hounds  arrived  25 
mmutes  later. 

. — Invitations  are  out  for  the  marriage  of  S. 
M.  Kraeer,  formerlv  of  the  class  of  '91,  to 
Miss  Ella  McKee,  ot  this  place.  The  cere- 
mony is  to  take  place  in  the  2nd  U.  P.  church 
Tuesday,  Dec.  23. 

— We  like  to  be  charitable  and  so  have 
concluded  that  Miss  R.'s  absent  mindedness 
was  the  result  of  training  youthful  minds.  To 
think  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  junior 
would  be  presuming. 

— Miss  L.  on  returning  from  chapel  Sabbath 
evening  found  an  owl  perched  aloft  on  her 
wardrobe.  Col.  Conwell  says:  "Whom  the 
animals  follow  they  are  kings."  The  state- 
ment cannot  be  denied. 

— The  recent  foot  ball  game  between 
Wooster  and  W.  and  J.  was  awarded  by  the 
umpire  to  W.  and  J.,  score  4  too,  and  by  the 
referee  to  Wooster,  score  6  to  4.  It  was  un- 
satisfactory throughout. 

— There  is  an  old  joke  about  a  lady  who 
said  to  her  children's  nurse;  "Jane,  go  and 
see  what  the  baby  is  doing  and  tell  him  he 
must  not  do  it."  That  lady  is  much  like  the 
Democratic  party — Ex. 

— Dr.  F — "Which  of  the  original  States 
did  not  ratify  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Telford-"' 
Mr.  T — ' '  Hm-ah-am-Florida. "     It  is  a  great 
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privilege  to  be  a  Senior  and  have  science 
of  government  "down  so  fine"("?). 

— Class,  reciting-  from  topics  :  Professor — 
"Mr.  Young,  you  may  go  on."  Brigham — 
"Can't  do  it,  Professor."  Professor — "Ah! 
Why,  from  the  way  you  were  going  on,  I 
thought  you  could  proceed  rapidly." 

— Arguing  by  analogy — Teacher —  Who 
can  tell  me  what  useful  article  we  get  from 
the  whale  ?"  Johnny  —  "Whalebone." 
Teacher — "Right.  Now  who  knows  what 
we  get  from  the  seal  ?"  Tommy — "Sealing- 
wax.  —y?/ry. 

— Miss  Eva  Shontz  gave  an  elocutionary 
entertainment  in  college  chapel  Dec.  9  Selec- 
tions were  given  from  the  play  of  Macbeth. 
The  manner  in  which  thev  were  rendered  re- 
flected honor  upon  both  Prof  Murdoch  and 
Miss  Shontz. 

— Thompson  asks  the  barber  if  he  won't 
shave  him  for  five  cents.  After  a  look  at 
Thompson  the  barber  says  he  can  afford  to  do 
it  for  nothing.  Exit  Thompson  with  his  five 
cents  and  a  clean  shave.  The  five  cents  was 
still  good  for  cigars. 

— Mr.  Henry,  while  spending  his  Thanks- 
giving at  home,  indulged  in  a  game  of  la 
crosse.  Mr.  H.  now  sports  a  sprained  ankle 
and  will  not  be  back  this  term.  When  one 
engages  in  modern  athletics  he  should  have 
his  life  insured  in  some  good  company. 

—  "Here,  what's  your  name?"  "Oh!  you 
aint  going  to  get  mad  are  you  ?  We  were 
only  in  fun."  "What's  your  name  ?"  Long 
pause — swish  of  fist  in  air;  sudden  jerk  and 
"Oh!  no,  you  don't,  Mr.,  I  can  run  faster  than 
you."  And  the  stars  winked  and  did  not 
want  us  to  mention  it. 

— "Halloa  !"  ejaculated  a  guardian  to  his 
pretty  niece,  as  he  entered  the  parlor  and  saw 
her  in  the  arms  of  a  swain  who  had  popped 
the  question  and  sealed  it  with  a  kiss,  "what's 
the  time  of  day  now?"      "I  should  think  it 


was  half  past  twelve,"  was  the  cool  reply  of 
the  blushing  damsel.  "You  see  we  are  al- 
most one. ' ' 

— Spencer,  Sr.,  reciting  physics  by  topic, 
realizes  that  he  is  coming  to  one  on  which  his 
knowledge  is  rather  limited,  and  delivers  him-  : 
self  thus:  "Rivers  are  retarded  in  their  flow 
by  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  banks  and 
bed.  On  this  account  they  flow  slower 
than  they  otherwise  would,  and  —  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  they  do" — collapse. 

— Below  we  print  definition  of  a  cube,  given 
on  examination  in  geometry  by  a  member  of 
the  Freshman  class  :  "A  cube  is  any  solid 
which  has  two  circles  for  bases  each  equal, 
equally  distant  from  each  other  ar.d  parallel, 
the  bases  being  polvgons. "  Ye  gods!  What 
a  head!  This  Freshie  should  have  a  leather 
medal  as  big  as  a  plate. 

— Prof  Thompson  has  ofifered  the  following 
prizes  to  the  Third  Preps,  for  essays  on  "The  : 
Best  Method  of  Ventilation  for  the  Ch:xpel."  1 
All  third  Preps,  must  contest.  It  is  not  neces-  j 
sary  that  the  subject  matter  of  essays  be  ori- 
ginal :  First  prize,  "Macauley's  History  of  ' 
England  ;"  second,  "Hygiene  of  the  Brain  ;"  | 
third,  "History  of  the  Protestant  Reforma-  ' 
tion  ;"  fourth,  "History  of  the  Crusades." 

— The  musical  and  literary  entertainment 
given  by  the  Westminster  Quartette  -  at  the 
U.  P.  church  last  evening  was  a  success  in 
everv  wav.  A  good  crowd  greeted  the  West- 
minster students,  who  carried  out  their  parts 
creditably  A  neat  little  sum  was  realized  to 
be  used  for  the  building  of  a  mission  chapel. 
The  elocutionary  part  by  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
heartily  applauded. — Steubenville  Herald. 

— Geneva's  ball  team  is  the  champion 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. — Geneva  Cabinet. 
Hold  on  there  Ca^^/V/i"/!  Don't  you  know  that 
you  cannot  claim  any  such  a  thing  on  one 
game?  Because  you  can  defeat  a  nine 
gathered  u|)  from  who  ever  could  be  secured, 
do  not  flatter  yourself  that  you  can  do  any- 
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thing;  of  the  kind  when  vou  cross  bats  witli 
the  recjular  Westminster  team,  the  champion 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  college  ball  clubs. 

—  Prof.  Thompson  apolo<jized  to  tlie  Jr. 
class  fc>r  not  having  a  certain  battery  at  hand 
with  which  to  perform  a  certain  experiment,  by 
saying  that  the  excessive  use  of  the  Hall 
door  bell  by  some  of  the  boys  had  so  weak 
ened  the  battery  attached  that  it  would  no 
longer  perform  the  work  required,  and  in 
justice  to  the  belles  and  boys  he  had  given  the 
use  of  the  missing  batterv  to  aid  the  over 
worked  battery  at  the  Hall. 

—Josh  Billings'  Philosophy.  Cut  it  out  and 
paste  it  in  your  hat  :  '"Young  man,  alter  you 
have  lived  thirty  years  longer  you  won't  know 
half  as  much  as  )'ou  do  now,  but  what  you  do 
know  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  to  you."  * 

*  ■  'Whenever  you  hear  a  man  bragging  loud- 
ly that  he  is  free  from  petticoat  government, 
you  can  bet  freely  that  some  woman  has  him 
fast  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger."  * 

*  "It  strikes  me  that  it  is  a  good  deal  cheap- 
er to  learn  from  other  folks'  experience  than 
to  let  them  learn  from  ours."  *  *  "When 
you  come  across  a  man  whom  neither  flattery 
nor  abuse  will  stimulate,  let  him  alone  :  he 
has  gone  to  seed."  *  *  "In  a  forlorn  hope 
a  woman's  wit  is  always  worth  more  than  a 
man's  judgment."  *  *  "I  can't  help  but 
respect  the  man  who  hasn't  any  failings,  but  I 
don't  seem  to  love  him.  He  is  too  difterent 
from  me."  *  *  "Nature  seldom  makes  a 
fool.  She  simply  furnishes  the  raw  material 
and  lets  the  fellow  finish  the  job  to  suit  him- 
self" *  *  "It  is  very  easy  to  mind  others' 
business,  but  our  ow  n  sometimes  bothers  us." 

— The  Junior  orations  are  over.  We  ap- 
pend the  subjects  : 

November  14  :  Annetta  Little,  Venice,  Pa., 
"Behind  the  Curtain  ;"  E.  G.  Bailey,  Candor. 
Pa.,   "Our  Need  ;"  Lillian  Moreland,  New- 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  "The  Power  of  Influence  ;' 
A.  H.  Elliott.  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  "The 


Government  of  Ireland  ;"  Luella  Purvis,  But- 
ler, Pa.,  "The  Curse  of  Unrest  ;"  A.  L.  Rus- 
sell, Bulger,  Pa.,  "Fantasy  and  Fact." 

November  20  :  E.  Francis  Barr.  Lafarwal, 
India,  "Dualism  in  Nature  and  Life;"  P.  H. 
Gordon,  Worth,  Pa.,  "Our  English  Lan- 
guage ;"  Dora  Barr,  Lafarwal,  India,  "A  Study 
'In  Memoriam  ;' "  Kate  C.  Edgar,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  "A  Ghost  ;"  PVancis  R.  funk. 
Laurel  Hill,  Pa.,  "Not  Finished,  but  Begun  ;" 
M.  W.  Keith,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  "The  Dynam- 
ics of  Life." 

November  28  :  J.  E.  Mealy,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  "The  American  Kohinoor  ;" 
J.  S.  Donaldson,  New  Wilmingtion,  Pa.,  "A 
Menace  to  Liberty  :"  Mary  Stewart,  Stewart 
.Station,  Pa.,  "The  Labors  of  Hercules  ;" 
Joel  C.  Lininger,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  "The 
Ground  of  Promise  ;"  Ida  Little,  Venice,  Pa., 
"Beyond  the  Alps  :"  Geo.  W.  Mclntyre, 
Church  Hill,  O.,  "The  Warning  of  Greece." 

December  4  :  Jennie  Love,  New  Castle.  Pa., 
"Reading;"  W.  H.  King,  Geneva,  Ohio, 
"Monuments  of  History  ;"  Belle  Galbraith, 
Leasureville,  Pa.,  "The  Lost  Chord  of  Life  ;" 
(Class  of '91) — Laura  Van  P2man,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  "Wealth — Its  Mission  ;"  Han- 
nah E.  Peebles,  Harlansburg,  Pa.,  "The  Ideal 
and  the  Real  ;"  J.  Y.  McKinney,  West  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  "The  Cave  of  the  Furies  ;"  Jean 
A.  Robertson,  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
"Thought — Its  Subjective  Mission  ;"  Chas. 
S.  McKinney,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.,  "The 
Two  Civilizations." 

December  12  :  Alice  A.  Semple,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  "The  Golden  Star;"  D.  P. 
Smith,  Topeka,  Kan.sas,  "The  Force  of  Im- 
perious Custom;"  Grace  Seley,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  "Woman's  Armor  ;"  J.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  "Har- 
mony Destroyed  and  Restored  ;"  Elizabeth 
Chamberlain,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  "Self  Sur- 
render ;"  (Class  of '91) — F.  L.  Tuillerat,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  "The  Hour  ol  Conflict." 
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EXCHANGES. 
The  current  number  of  the  University  Mir- 
ror appears  in  neat  holiday  attire. 

The  Bethany  Collegian  is  comintr  rapidly  to 
the  front.  The  literary  department  has  made 
a  decided  advance  this  time. 

The  Wesleyan  Echo  is  one  of  our  new  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  bright  little  journal,  well 
edited  and  neatly  gotten  up. 

*,* 

The  Sibyl  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
entertaining  of  our  visitors.  It  is  a  pitv  that 
it  does  not  come  oftener. 

The  University  Coiirant  appears  in  mourn- 
ing, out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Chan- 
cellor Goff    The  HoLCAD  extends  'sympathy. 
* ,  * 

The  Current,  of  the  Ohio  University,  is  an 
teresting  journal,  but  the  way  it  mixes  its  ads 
and  locals  detracts  greatly  from  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  the  paper. 

*-.* 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  tendency  to  pub- 
lish original  poetry  in  many  of  our  exchanges. 
It  adds  to  the  general  interest  and  make-up 
of  the  paper,  besides  stimulating  the  literary 
spirit. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  of  Dec.  6  is  a 
highly  interesting  number.  It  might  with 
propriety  be  called  the  O'Reilly  Memorial 
number,  being  made  up  of  sketches  of  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  Irish  poet,  patriot  and 
journalist. 

*** 

The  Mount  Union  Dynamo  advocates  a  uni- 
form size  for  college  papers.  This  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  In  our  reading  room, 
where  binders  are  provided  for  periodicals, 
the  exchange  volumes  present  anything  but  a 


neat  appearance,  owing  to  the  various  shapes 
and  sizes  of  the  papers.  A  uniform  size  might 
be  hard  to  establish,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
Who  will  take  hold  of  this  scheme? 

* ,  * 

We  notice  that  a  few  papers  have  a  habit 
of  clipping  complimentary  notices  from  other 
papers  and  jjublishing  them.  It  is  all  right 
to  be  proud  of  such  not'ces,  but  it  is  hardly 
the  proper  thing  to  force  them  on  the  notice 
of  the  college  world.  \ 

A  common  characteristic  of  too  many  of 
our  papers  is  a  tendency  to  devote  the  most  ; 
of  the  space  to  athletics,  and  use  other  mat- 
ters simply  to  fill  up  space.  We  have  called 
attention  to  this  before,  but  many  of  us  need 
continual  stirring  up. 

'  ^ ' 

With  regard  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Or- 
atorical Association  the  Campus  says:  "That 
Allegheny's  conservati.ni  heretofore  will  be  j 
of  benefit  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  league,  ' 
no  one  doubts.    If  the  standard  ol  the  insti- 
tutions represente  1  can  be  raised  to  a  respect- 
able grade,  the  most  vital  reasons  exist  which 
should  induce  Allegheny  to  join  the  league."  ! 
Well!  '"Lord,  I  ll  ank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  ; 
other  men  are."    What  a  pity  that  we  poor  j 
mortals  are  to  be  deprived  of  Allegheny's  \ 
superior  knowledge  and  ability  !    If  we  knew 
how  to  attain  to  her  lofty  eminence,  we  would 
try,  but  perhaps  it  is  too  far  above  us. 


— The  latest  issue  of  the  American  Natural- 
ist (  for  the  month  of  November)  continues  the 
series  of  articles  by  Prof  E.  D.  Ccpe  upon 
the  "Evolution  of  Min  1."  Tl.e  author's  dis- 
cussion abounds  in  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  structure  and  habits  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  the  view  is  probably  held  that  the  subject 
can  best  be  approached  by  a  atudy  of  the 
mental  manifestations  in  more  or  less  primi- 
tive forms. 
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THANKSGIVING  TIME. 


Oh,  November  isgladsime  and  full  of  cheer, 
The  merriest  month  in  tlie  wliole  round  year; 
When  the  harvests  are  In  and  the  logs  piled  high 
And  the  tirsl  .snow  storm  clouds  sweep  tliesky, 
And  hurrying,  skurrying,  the  fir.^t  flakes  fly- 
When  Thanksj;iving  cheer  is  richest  and  brightest, 
And  Thanksgiving  hearts  are  purest  and  lightest. 

Oh,  N'>vember  islenfless  and  brown  and  sere — 
The  dreariest  month  in  the  whole  round  year ; 
When  tlie  garner  is  empty  and  garments  are  thin. 
And  the  stoim  wind  howls  with  a  dreary  din, 
And  the  chinks  are  wide  where  the  cold  comes  in — 
When  Thanksgiving  cheer  is  a  thing  unknown 
And  Thanksgiving  song  is  a  weary  moan. 

Oh,  November  is  leafless  and  brown  and  -sere— 
The  .saddest  month  in  the  whole  round  year  ; 
When  the  moon  beholds  in  her  looking  down 
A  little  procession  move  out  of  town, 
A  solemn  procession— a  funeral  train. 
Move  slowly  over  the  gloomy  plain. 
The  ni'iou  looks  down  from  tlieea-tern  sky. 
The  voice  in  the  pines  is  a  mournful  sigh. 
And  the  voice  in  the  hearts  is  a  bitter  cry. 


As  they  stand  by  the  grave  in  the  silent  night 

And  lower  a  dear  one  out  of  sight. 

A  dear  one  clad  in  a  wedding  gown 

That  is  turned  to  a  shroud  as  they  lay  her  down. 

When  the  thud  of  earth  falls  on  hearts  that  are  sore. 

And  a  bridegroom  seeth  his  bride  no  more. 

But  November  is  gladsome  and  full  of  cheer. 
Nor  a  happier  mouth  has  the  whole  round  year  ; 
When  the  sower  trusts  that  the  earth  will  keep 
The  seed  he  has  sown  till  the  time  to  reap. 
And  then  when  the  winter  has  passed  away 
The  harvest,  all  ripe,  will  await  the  day 
When  he  shall  garner  it  in  with  care, 
And  have  plenty  to  keep  and  plenty  to  spare. 

Yes,  November  is  gladsome  and  full  of  cheer. 
The  happiest  month  in  the  whole  round  year; 
When  he  who  buries  his  dead  from  sight 
In  the  chilly  gloom  of  November's  night. 
Has  faith  in  a  glorious  meeting  day, 
When  the  winter  of  life  shall  have  passed  away. 
Then  Thanksgiving  cheer  will  be  richest  and  brightest 
And  ThauU.sgiviug  hearts  will  be  purest  and  lightest. 
November  li,  1889.  Jean  A.  Robbrtson. 


WHAT  THE  BASE  BALL  PLAYER  OWES  TO  THE 
MUSCULAR  SENSATIONS.  : 


The  muscular  sensations  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  muscles  in  every  condition, 
whether  in  motion  or  at  rest.  Every  motion 
of  the  body  depends  on  the  muscles,  and  is 
made  bv  their  assistance.  The  muscles  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  bodily  structure. 
They  are  very  important,  since,  by  means  of 
them,  the  motions  of  the  body  are  regulated, 
and  the  body  itself  is  distinguished  from  other 
objects  and  thus  protected  from  injury. 

The  athlete  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 


muscular  sensations  for  his  power  to  move 
and  control  the  body  in  feats  of  dexterity  and 
strength  ;  to  continue  in  motion,  and  to  cease 
from  some  or  all  of  his  movements.  And  the 
b.ase  ball  player  is  dependent  upon  them  to  a 
greater  degree,  especially  in  regard  to  regu- 
lating the  different  muscles.  Under  some 
circumstances  certain  sensations  or  conditions 
of  the  muscles  predominate,  while  the  others 
are  either  at  rest  or  are  in  a  different  position 
Irom  that  in  which  they  are  under  other  cir- 
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cumstances.  For  instance,  the  rensitions  of 
a  player  when  throwing  or  "fielding"  a  ball 
are  altogether  different  from  those  he  ex- 
periences when  running  a  base,  or  standing  at 
the  bat  ;  or,  his  sensations  when  sliding  in  the 
endeavor  to  "steal"  a  base  are  wholly  unlike 
those  when,  standing  behind  the  bat,  his  mus- 
cles are  contracted  and  drawn  while  he  is 
waiting  for  an  "in-shoot"  to  be  delivered 
from  the  pitcher. 

The  players,  also,  in  their  different  posi- 
tions, owe  their  power  to  periorm  their  several 
acts  to  different  muscular  sensations.  There 
are  some  acts  common  to  all,  and,  of  course, 
these  produce  the  same  sensations  ;  but  each 
one  in  playing  his  particular  position  must 
have  certain  muscles  in  a  conditton  more 
specially  adapted  to  perform  their  part.  This 
is  usually  obtained  by  practice,  although  to 
some  it  is  more  or  less  natural. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  batter.  The  first  act 
on  his  part  is  a  mental  one — the  determina- 
tion to  hit  the  ball  when  it  is  delivered.  This 
information  is  conveyed  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles  ;  then  the  latter  assume  the  required 
position,  and  he  is  ready  for  the  ball.  If  he 
fail  to  hit  when  he  strikes,  it  is  certainly  not 
the  muscles  which  are  at  fault  ;  it  is  an  error 
in  judgment  of  the  eye  if  it  be  a  "straight" 
ball,  and  in  case  of  a  "curve,"  it  is  an  error 
of  his  general  judgment.  The  same  is  true 
when  the  batter  is  struck  by  the  ball,  although 
the  sensations  are  more  numerous  and  slight- 
ly different. 

The  imagination  here  plays  an  important 
part,  and  renders  a  most  valuable  assistance. 
The  image  of  the  ball  and  bat,  and  the  action 
to  be  performed  in  striking,  being  placed  be- 
fore the  mental  vision,  the  player  is  enabled  to 
place  his  muscles  in  posi'.ian,  and  therefore  is 
ready  to  strike  the  instant  the  ball  is  delivered. 
To  this  cause,  more  than  to  any  other,  to  a 
great  extent  (other  things  being  equal)  is 
owing  the  fact  that  some  players  are  more 
successful  batters  than  others,  viz  :  that  they 


have  a  stronger  and  more  vivid  imagination 
in  this  direction  ;  that  they  form  a  more  cor- 
rect image,  and  thus  bring  their  muscles  into 
the  proper  position. 

The  catcher  and  pitcher  owe  their  power  to 
perform  their  acts  of  skill  and  activity  to  more 
varied  conditions  of  the  muscles  than  the 
batter.  The  catcher,  especially,  when  he  is 
behind  the  bat,  has  all  his  muscles  constantly 
contracted  and  drawn  ;  the  muscles  which  are 
the  most  active,  however,  are  those  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  arms.  In  re- 
spect to  the  pitcher,  the  prominent  muscles 
are  those  which  control  the  motions  of  the 
wrist  and  elbow.  There  is  especially  a -great 
strain  on  the  muscles  just  above  the  elbow, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  liable  to  injury, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  noted  pitchers. 

In  regard  to  the  other  fielders,  they  are 
also  dependent  on  the  various  muscles.  Their 
sensations  are  nearly  the  same  in  quality  as 
those  of  the  catcher  or  pitcher,  but  different 
in  degree.  When  the  player  observes  the 
proper  conditions,  the  muscles  always  per- 
form their  part.  When  a  thrown  or  batted 
ball  is  "dropped"  by  a  player — for  instance, 
a  "high-fl\  " — it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  mus- 
cles or  the  position  of  the  muscles,  provided 
he  kows  the  ball  is  coming  a  sufficient  time 
before,  so  as  to  get  them  into  position.  The 
sensations  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had 
held  the  ball,  as  far  as  the  muscles  are  con- 
cerned, although  his  other  sensations  will 
probably  be  different  ;  therefore  the  error 
must  arise  from  some  other  cause. 

In  throwing,  the  proper  muscles  must  take 
their  position,  and  by  practice  the  power 
must  be  acquired  to  make  them  do  this  in- 
stantly and  readily,  in  order  to  obtain  effect- 
iveness in  this  line.  To  throw  quickly,  the 
muscles  must  instantly  take  their  proper 
place  ;  and  the  sensations  thus  produced,  in 
connection  with  the  eye  and  judgment,  enable 
the  player  to  throw  accurately.  This  is,  of 
course,  more  or  less  acquired  by  lormer  ex- 
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perience.  Here,  also,  the  imaging  power  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  An  image  is 
formed  of  the  destination  of  the  ball,  and  its 
line  of  direction,  and  of  the  act  itself;  and 
thus  accuracy  is  more  likely  to  result. 

When  a  player  becomes  in  that  lamentable 
state  known  as  "rattled,"  the  consequences, 
to  a  great  extent,  are  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  mind  is  too  confused  to  readily  form  a  cor- 
rect image  of  the  act  to  be  performed — usually 
a  throw  to  be  made.  He  may  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  "field"  the  ball,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  a  purely  mental  state  ;  but  even  if  his 
judgment  be  keen  enough  to  direct  him  where 


to  throw  it,  he  is  too  excited  to  form  the  im- 
age, and  is  therefore  very  liable  to  throw 
"wild." 

The  base  ball  player  is  dependent  on  the 
muscular  sensations  for  all  of  his  motions  of 
activity,  and  all  of  the  movements  where 
muscular  efforts  are  required.  He  also  owes 
to  the  muscular  sensations,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  the  power  to  preserve  himself 
from  injury.  In  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  performances  requiring  skill  and  activity 
of  the  bodily  movements,  there  would  be  no 
base  ball  players  if  there  were  no  muscular 
sensations.       Walter  M.  Lindsay,  '87. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


The  question  of  the  taxation  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  having  a  distinctly  moral  phase,  and 
involving  questions  both  of  finance  and  expe- 
diency, is  necessarily  much  complicated. 
Three  distinct  views  of  this  question  are  pre- 
sented. Some  whose  temperance  principles 
are  not  overpowering,  advocate  High  License 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  liquor  legislation. 
Another  class,  comprising  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  regard  it  as  a  step  toward  prohi- 
bition,— the  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
the  intermediate  stage  of  its  development. 
But  the  entire  system  is  opposed  by  a  third 
class,  including  the  lowest  and  most  mercen- 
ary of  the  liquor  element,  and  the  very  strict- 
est of  prohibitionists  ;  the  former  forming 
their  opinions  from  the  standpoint  of  sense 
and  selfishness,  the  latter  from  the  standpoint 
of  conscience,  that  forceful  reasoning  which 
overshadows  and  invalidates  the  poor  and 
puny  logic  of  appetite. 

It  is  argued  in  favor  of  license  that  it  in- 
creases the  revenues  ;  that  it  restricts  the  traf- 
fic by  diminishing  the  number  of  saloons  and 
thus,  in  a  measure,  removing  the  temptation 
to  drink  ;  that  it  is  therefore  the  best  method 
to  be  employed  until  prohibition  be  realized. 


But  it  is  as  strenuously  objected  that  the  State 
should  not  raise  revenue  by  sharing  the  profits 
of  an  obnoxious  traffic  ;  that  the  sale  of  liquor 
is  a  crime  against  society  ;  that  the  State  has 
no  right  to  license  any  man  to  do  wrong  ;  and 
that  the  entire  system  is  therefore  a  monstrous 
evil  which  should  be  abolished. 

This  wide  difference  of  opinion  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  manv  are  prone  to  ignore 
or  overlook  the  present  status  of  aft'airs  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  that  in  which  existing 
conditions  will  eventuate.  True,  there  is  no 
fair-minded  man,  whatever  be  his  opinions  or 
his  prejudices,  who  views  the  situation  to-day 
calmly  and  without  bias,  who  is  not  forced  to 
the  conviction  that  absolute  prohibition  is 
eternally  right,  and  must  therefore  eternally 
pr-evail.  But  there  are  men  no  less  wise  and 
no  more  biased  who  are  as  surely  persuaded 
that  prohibition  cannot  be  realized  for  some 
years.  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  will 
not  prohibit  ;  prohibition  of  murder  will  not 
prohibit  ;  prohibition  of  any  evil  will  not 
prohibit  where  there  is  no  public  opinion  be- 
hind it  to  give  it  support  and  effectiveness. 
Public  opinion  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political 
power.     He  who  advocates  the  immediate 
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adoption  of  prohibition  would  commit  the 
nation  to  a  policy  at  once  abortive  and  disas- 
trous. We  cannot  disregard  the  maxim 
that  "government  can  never  rise  above  its 
source."  And  when  prohibition  does  be- 
come a  fact  it  will  appeal  for  support  to  that 
sober  second  thought  of  the  people  which 
has  given  such  distinctiveness  and  such  force 
to  the  civil  polity  of  the  United  States. 

The  ultimate  end,  therefore,  being  incom- 
patible with  present  conditions,  we  are  again 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  license  system. 
That  it  increases  the  revenue  is  not  denied. 
But  is  this  right  ?  If  the  state  taxes  the  liquor 
traffic  solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  rev- 
enue, then  it  becomes,  in  the  highest  sense, 
the  beneficiary  of  crime.  But  when  it  levies 
this  tax  as  a  restrictive  measure,  when  its  pur- 
pose is  ameliorative  rather  than  mercenary,  it 
is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  sharing  the  prof- 
its of  an  obnoxious  traffic.  The  facts  are, 
that  the  liquor  business  is  here,  that  it  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  expenditure,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
public  sentiment  to  abolish  it  at  once.  Now, 
that  such  a  business  which  entails  the  bulk  of 
expense  should  be  made  to  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation,  is  a  matter  of  simple  right,  a  prin- 
ciple justified  both  in  economics  and  in  morals. 

That  the  license  system  diminishes  the  num- 
ber of  saloons  and  thereby  lessens  the  temp- 
tation to  drink,  must  also  be  admitted.  But 
this  is  also  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  license  wiong-doing. 
That  philosophy  which  declares  that  it  is 
never  right  to  compromise  with  wrong  is  not 
absolutely  true.  Suppose  a  man  whom  you 
could  not  control  had  determined  to  cut  off 
the  arm  of  your  child  ;  but  suppose  further 
that  you  grant  him  the  privilege  of  cutting  off 
its  finger  provided  he  pays  you  one  hundred 
dollars.  Who  would  condemn  you  for  com- 
promising with  wrong  in  this  instance  ?  It  is 
simply  the  choice  of  the  less  of  two  evils.  In 
the  one  case  you  have  a  whole  arm  and  hand 


minus  a  finger  ;  in  the  other,  no  arm  and  no 
money.  Precisely  so  with  the  State.  It  has 
no  right  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor  unless  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  restriction.  But  abolish 
the  license  system,  and  the  open  saloon  would 
entice  its  victims  in  every  hamlet  and  byway 
in  the  land.  The  State  knows  this  ;  and 
when  it  sees  this  demon  with  its  knife  raised 
to  smite  off  the  arms  of  its  children,  it  has  the 
right  to  interfere  to  prevent  that  calamity  and 
induce  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less  useful 
member.  When  the  abolition  of  the  license 
system  would  place  a  saloon  in  every  country 
place  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  thus 
tempting  and  menacing  the  ycu::h  who  are 
to  furnish  the  brawn  and  power  of  the  nation, 
the  State  has  a  supreme  right  to  adopt  re- 
strictive measures,  by  license  or  otherwise, 
when  restrictive  measures  are  the  only  ones 
at  her  command.  And  w'nen  men  passively 
submit  to  the  greater  of  two  evils,  while  they 
quibble  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  choosing 
the  less,  it  seems  as  though  principle  were 
weakening  into  sentiment.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  restricting  the  saloons  to  the  cities 
and  large  towns  and  diminishing  their  num- 
bers, or  ot  opening  the  business  to  all,  just 
because  it  cannot  be  abolished  entirely. 
Abandon  the  license  system,  place  a  saloon 
in  every  one  of  America's  hamlets,  take  the 
dramshop  to  the  very  threshold  of  her  country 
folk,  and  you  put  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  her 
kings  and  an  asp  to  the  breast  of  her  queens. 

Those  who  never  tire  of  finding  the  analogue 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  slavery  would  do  well 
to  note  that  such  sturdy  abolitionists  as  Love- 
joy  and  Greeley  and  Garrison  did  not  permit 
it  to  come  unchallenged  into  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  into  Pennsylvania  and  the  whole 
North,  just  because  they  believed  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  moral  right  to  legalize  it  in 
thp  South. 

But  we  are  met  with  the  old  and  subtle 
statement  that  the  State  has  as  good  a  right 
to  license  a  man  to  commit  murder  as  it  has 
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to  license  him  to  sell  liquor.  Equalize  con- 
ditions and  we  accept  the  statement.  Un- 
civilize  us  to  that  extent  that  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  moral  sentiment  to  prohibit  mur- 
der, and  the  illustration  is  correct. 

But  the  opponents  of  license  who  claim  a 
monopoly  of  moral  arguments  startle  us  with 
their  last  proposition  :  that  if  the  traffic  is  not 
licensed  the  State  is  then  freed  from  responsi- 
bility for  it.  This  claim  is  emphatically  dis- 
allowed. If  there  were  no  license,  and  you 
should  go  into  a  saloon  and  break  the  bottles 
and  destroy  the  rum,  the  owner  could  claim, 
without  challenge,  protection  and  redress  at 
the  hands  of  the  State.    So  long  as  the  traffic 


exists,  licensed  or  unlicensed,  the  people  as  a 
body  politic  are  directly  responsible  for  it. 
The  -State  is  responsible  for  whatever  exists. 
If  it  can  prohibit  an  evil  and  does  not,  the 
responsibility  is  double  ;  if  it  cannot  prohibit, 
it  is  held  accountable  for  restriction. 

It  is  ours,  therefore,  to  stand  by  high  license 
until  something  better  can  be  had.  Mean- 
while, let  every  temperance  movement  be 
encouraged,  and  the  hands  of  every  temper- 
ance man  upheld,  until  the  people  arise  in 
their  might  and  destroy  this  monster,  until 
the  cloud  now  as  a  man's  hand  shall  have 
gathered  and  ]jalled  his  accursed  work 
forever.  H.  C.  S. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND. 


To-day  we  are  witnessing-  the  greatest  con- 
flict in  modern  politics.  The  scene  is  a  land 
cradled  in  the  sea.  Her  history  is  written  in 
stone,  in  the  ancient  castles,  the  crumbling 
monasteries,  and  moss-grown  abbevs  that 
crown  her  hills.  She  is  the  home  of  peas- 
antry ;  the  land  of  old  civilization  and  new 
aspiration, — Ireland  !  the  inspiration  of  Moore, 
the  home  ol  O'Connell,  the  dying  theme  of 
Emmet. 

With  Ireland  the  greatest  of  problems  is 
yet  unsolved.  Who  shall  be  governor  and 
what  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  gov- 
erned ?  These  are  questions  which  must  be 
answered  along  the  line  of  common  sense  and 
the  natural  evolution  of  society.  That  Ire- 
land has  great  cause  for  complaint  against 
England  cannot  be  denied.  For  centuries 
Englan.l  treated  her  with  indifference  and 
contempt,  then  becoming  jealous  of  her  pros- 
perity she  crushed  her  growing  commerce 
and  oppressed  her  peasantry  with  cruel  and 
exacting  laws.  But  now  all  is  changed. 
England  has  awakenened  to  the  fact  that  the 
logic  of  force  has  forever  ceased  to  be  a  gov- 
erning Victor.    Beginning  with  the  emancipa- 


tion of  the  Roman  Catholics,  she  has  made 
concession  after  concession  only  to  be  met 
with  fresh  demands. 

A  system  of  national  education  was  estab- 
lished when  England  herself  had  none.  The 
tithe  system  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
Protestant  Church  disestablished.  Land  laws 
have  been  enacted  enabling  the  tenant  to  buy 
his  farm  with  money  borrowed  from  the  State, 
and  he  can  be  e\-icted  on  no  charge  except 
absolute  refusal  to  pay  rent.  But  all  these 
acts  of  ju.stice  have  availed  nothing.  Why  is 
it  that  such  measures,  which  were  so  many 
messages  of  peace  and  good-will,  have  been 
ineffectual  ?  It  is  because  feelings  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  are  not  forgotten  in  a  day.  The 
memory  of  past  wrongs  still  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  the  people,  within  easy  reach  of  un- 
scrupulous agitators. 

During  the  past  century  discontent  and 
hatred  have  been  smouldering  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  ever  and  anon  bursting  forth  into 
the  full  f^ame  of  open  rebellion,  or  creeping 
out  in  the  form  of  some  cowardly  midnight 
assassination.     Irish  agitation  has  been  vague 
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and  unmethodical,  accompanied  by  the  boy- 
cott and  the  bomb.  But  now  its  scattered 
streams  are  gathering  into  one  channel.  The 
Land  League  and  the  extreme  Home  Rulers 
have  joined  forces.  Thus  "the  stream  of  po- 
litical agitation  is  swollen  by  the  turbid  torrent 
of  social  revolution."  Many  are  induced  to 
support  the  theory  of  home  rule,  lured  by  the 
siren  song  of  seeming  liberty.  It  appeals  to 
the  emotions  ;  it  touches  the  vital  cor-d  which 
thrills  the  soul — the  love  of  freedom.  But  let 
it  be  viewed  candidly  in  the  light  of  truth  and 
reason,  and  the  advent  of  home  rule,  in  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland,  would  be  a 
calamitous  and  abortive  effort  to  establish  a 
system  of  government  which  the  state  of  soci- 
ety could  not  support. 

Ireland,  separated  from  America  by  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and  cut  oft" 
from  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  continent 
by  the  larger  island  to  the  east,  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of 
progress  in  England  and  America.  Her 
peasantry  are  ignorant  and  dependent,  having 
no  true  conception  of  the  rights  of  citizenshi[i. 
Their  notion  of  government  is  sedition  and 
violence.  They  ha\'e  come  to  associate  any 
sort  of  crime  with  patriotism .  If  home  rule 
becomes  a  fact  this  class  will  be  entrusted 
with  power,  and  will  elevate  to  positions  of 
trust  those  who  are  swayed  by  the  very  mo- 
tives above  which  the  true  leader  should  rise. 
To  place  the  government  oi  Ireland  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  would  be  to  erect  a  barrier 
of  ignorance  and  incompetence,  against  which 
the  waves  of  progress  would  beat  in  vain. 

Home  rule  in  Ireland  means  the  power  and 
dominion  of  the  Church  .if  Rome.  Already 
the  Catholic  bishops  are  claiming  control  in 
matters  of  education  ;  already  they  are  threat- 
ening to  convert  that  great  seat  of  learning, 
Trinity  College,  into  a  Catholic  monastery  ; 
already  they  are  threatening  to  drive  the 
Protestants  from  office.  And  what  they  pur- 
pose, home  rule  will  enable  them  to  accom- 


plish. The  indolent,  unprogressive  tenants 
of  the  south  and  west,  greatly  outnumbering 
the  thrifty  northerners,  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Deceived  and  cajoled  by  the  League,  they  de- 
mand the  land  without  compensation,  and  are 
ready  to  commit  any  outrage  against  the 
landlords.  Does  anyone  belie  .  e  that  this  ig- 
norant, thriftless  majority  would  be  just  to  the 
pros]3erous  minority  in  matters  of  taxation,  or 
in  any  exercise  of  personal  or  civil  liberty  ? 
The  Protestant  minority,  representing  the  en- 
ergy and  wealth  of  the  island,  is  becoming 
alarmed  for  its  safety.  This  is  no  bigoted  ha- 
tred of  the  Catholics,  but  well  defined  fear 
grounded  on  the  known  methods  and  open 
declarations  of  Romanism.  The  industry  and 
capital  of  the  minority  will  be  of  no  avail  when 
controlled  by  a  Catholic  majority  which  votes, 
not  in  the  interests  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  Rome. 

England  holds  herself  responsible  for  Ire- 
land. She  is  bound  to  protect  protestantism. 
If  Ireland  obtains  a  separate  parliament,  and 
the  Catholics  use  their  power  to  persecute  or 
oppress  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  and  confis- 
cate their  lands,  England  will  be  forced  to 
interfere.  Let  Ireland  be  cut  adrift  altogether, 
and  social  anarchy  would  be  but  the  prelude 
to  civil  war,  lor  the  Irish  Protestants  will 
ne\'er  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Catholicism. 
Ireland  must  choose  between  dn  rule  of 
Westminster  and  that  of  the  Vatican  ;  the 
former  the  home  of  liberty  and  progress,  the 
seat  ot  Protestantism,  which  has  spread  en- 
lightenment throughout  the  world  ;  the  latter 
the  center  of  a  sjjiritual  despotism  which  binds 
the  conscience,  poisons  the  source  of  justice, 
and  crushes  the  very  spirit  of  liberty.  Place 
Ireland  under  control  of  the  Vatican,  and  she 
will  be  rent  by  social  revolution  and  civil 
strife.  The  progress  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
ization will  be  arrested,  and  the  Irish  will  sink 
into  darker  disgrace  and  deeper  degradation. 
But  if  the  patience  of  England  holds  out  and 
Ireland  continues  in  the  Union,  if  t-ic  Irish 
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will  come  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
good-will  of  England,  and  co-operate  with 
English  statesmen  in  framing  laws  for  the 
elevation  of  the  masses,  the  Irish  problem  will 
solve  itself.  Then,  with  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  her  ignorant  and  bigoted  peasantry 
into  educated  and  self-reliant  citizens,  Ireland 
will  become  the  peer  of  the  most  prosperous 
nations  of  the  world.    And,  "as  through  the 


ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs,"  we  may 
see  in  a  dim  yet  certain  future  the  destiny  of 
Ireland  dedicated  to  truth  and  to  God.  Two 
islands,  joined  by  the  ties  of  a  common  reli- 
gion and  devoted  to  a  common  cause,  shall 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  one  sovereign,  and  the 
great  heart  of  two  nations  attuned  to  the 
theme  of  union  and  of  peace  melt  in  the  music 
of  mingled  voices.  A.  H.  E. 


FANTA.SV  AND  FACT. 


A  student  slept  :  and  through  his  dream- 
bound  brain  a  thousand  wondrous  visions 
swiftly  stole.  Some  vague,  and  some  so  well 
defined  they  seemed  as  portraits  from  another 
world.  The  myths  of  the  dead  past  and  the 
realities  of  the  living  present  were  blended  in 
the  fabric  of  the  wierd  phantasm.  A  more 
than  earthly  fragrance  filled  the  chamber  ;  and 
through  the  denser  air  the  sleeper  felt  the 
sweep  of  shadowy  pinions  and  before  him 
stood  a  spectral  visitant.  Sublime  !  Majestic  ! 
Her  drapery  fell  around  her  in  golden  folds 
and  silver  wreaths,  like  a  fleecy  cloud  timed 
by  the  sun.  St;  r-inwoven,  ambrosial  tresses 
crowned  a  countenance  calm,  immovable,  yet 
sweet  and  beautiful  as  a  benediction.  The 
darkly  luminous  orbs  were  fathomless  as  eter- 
nity and  beamed  upon  the  trembling  mortal 
like  stars  half  quenched  in  mists  of  silvery 
dew.  Divinely  radiant,  she  stood  in  uncre- 
ated light.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  distaff 
wreathed  with  olive  leaves.  She  needed  not 
to  speak  to  be  recognized — Clotho  !  The 
Goddess  who  spins  the  fate  of  men  and  na- 
tions. And  when  she  spoke  the  wondrous 
cadence  of  her  silver  tones  revealed  the  infi- 
nite :  "Thou  trembling  citizen  of  vounger 
Rome  !  I  come  to  warn  you.  Behold  thy 
nation's  prototype  !  the  Rome  that  was.  If 
thou  wouldst  shun  her  fate,  beware  her  sins  !" 

And  lo  !  Breaking  as  from  distant  gloom 
a  marvelous  picture  appears  painted  in  the 


air.  For  there,  in  all  her  glory,  the  sleeper 
saw  the  seven-hilled,  eternal  city — Rome.  It 
was  a  gala  day.  The  queen  of  the  world  was 
in  festal  attire.  Brightly  dressed  crowds 
thronged  the  streets  and  filled  the  Forum. 
Pompey's  triumph  had  ended.  The  legions 
were  disbanded.  The  sombre  smoke  of  sac- 
rifice curled  upward  from  a  hundred  temples. 
Barbaric  gold  was  heaped  around  the  shrine 
of  countless  sanctuaries.  And  now  the  rest- 
less tide  of  humanity  sways  and  surges  into 
the  vast  amphitheater.  The  slaughter  begins, 
and  the  gorged  rubbers  of  the  world,  drunk 
in  their  carnival  of  blood,  shake  the  edifice 
with  their  yells  of  fiendish  applause  at  the 
wanton  play  of  death. 

But  see  !  A  mist  is  settling  around  the 
glistening,  fated  city.  The  phantom  waves 
her  sceptre.  The  city  of  air  is  gone,  and  for 
a  second  picture  stood  an  awful  travesty  on 
the  first.  It  is  night,  and  silence  reigns  su- 
preme. The  jeweled  city  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Retributive  justice  has  fulfilled  the  dateless 
doom  of  Rome.  Desolation  is  everywhere, 
and  over  all  the  pitying  canopy  of  Heaven 
and  its  stars.  The  wolf  prowls  through  the 
streets  and  temples  secure  from  the  curse  of 
Pontiff  or  the  challenge  of  sentry.  Glory  is 
succeeded  by  shame  ;  the  majesty  of  man  re- 
buked by  the  majesty  of  his  God.  The 
eternal  city  was  the  prey  of  savage  sol- 
diers, for  no  Horatius  kept  the  bridge.  In 
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the  dead  of  night  the  Gothic  trumpet  rang 
unanswered  through  the  streets,  and  no  Scipio 
arose  in  this  last,  great  extremity-  The  irrev- 
erent Vandal  stripped  the  temples  and  tore 
the  jewels  from  the  sacred  shrines.  Slowly 
the  battered  walls  glimmer  and  fade.  The 
second  picture,  too,  has  vanished.  But 
where  is  she  who  stopped  the  rushing  wheels 
of  time  and  turned  them  back  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  past  and  the  memories  of  out- 
lived ages.  The  sceptred  phantom  from  the 
realm  of  dream  had  gone.  Yet  from  her 
fading  glory  the  sleeper  woke  to  face  and 
mingle  with  unromantic  realities.  Yet  e\er 
near  him  seemed  an  angel  of  the  past,  with 
folded  wings  of  ashen  gray,  and  his  ears  re- 
sounded with  the  echoed  warning  ;  "If  thou 
wouldst  shun  her  fate,  beware  her  sins." 

Right  well  he  knew  aggressive  war  had 
been  the  policy  and  shame  of  ancient  Rome. 
She  had  bowed  before  it,  and  been  trampled 
by  it.  But  why  such  premonition  ?  Are  we 
not  at  peace  with  all  the  world  ?  Yet  before 
this  self  tribunal  he  quailed,  for  too  well  he 
knew  that  on  the  restless  sea  ot  national  love 
for  military  glory  even  now  Columbia's  rud- 
der has  been  caught  and  warped  by  the  cur- 
rents of  this  insatiable  maelstrom  of  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  And  if  with  floating  lorts 
and  munitions  of  war  we  invite  the  thunder- 
bolt, shall  it  not  fall  ?  Must  the  sword  de- 
vour forever  ?  May  we  not  escape  the  awful 
vorte.K  !  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  evidence  of  the 
problem's  solution.  Civilization  is  no  longer 
thwarted  by  barbarism.  The  time  has  come 
when  to  pledge  the  blood  of  men  to  satiate 
the  vengeance  of  nations  is  deplored  as  bar- 
barous. War  is  not  now  the  only  path  to 
glory,  nor  are  the  greatest  nam  ;s  written  in 
fraternal  blood.  The  science  of  war  met  its 
doom  in  the  lack  of  its  necessity,  and  the  lus- 
ter of  the  sword  is  dimming  in  the  glory  of 
the  cross.  .Statesmen  have  learned  that  their 
highest  claim  to  true  wisdom  and  patriotism 
lies  in  the  honest  endeavor  to  prevent  an 


armed  collision  rather  than  promote  one. 
Commerce  with  its  tightening  grasp  firmly 
binds  together  the  nations  once  antagonistic. 
The  old  motives  for  war  are  fast  losing  their 
power.  The  thought  of  conquest  which  once 
maddened  nations  hardly  now  enters  the 
province  of  the  statesman.  Fire  and  sword, 
the  arguments  of  barbaric  war,  make  way  for 
arbitration,  the  only  weapon  of  peace. 

From  sand-enthroned  Egypt,  from  the  mar- 
ble wilderness  of  Athens,  from  every  fallen, 
crumbling  stone  of  the  once  mighty  Rome 
comes  the  phantom's  warning.  Wars  be- 
come less  frequent  ;  the  disputes  of  nations 
are  referred,  not  to  the  sabre's  stern  arbitra- 
ment, but  weighed  in  the  balances  of  brother- 
ly love,  are  carefully  considered  and  justly  es- 
timated in  the  council  chamber  of  internation- 
al arbitration.  Look  to  the  east  I  Upon  his 
tottering  throne  the  monarch  hears,  in  ever- 
swelling  tones  he  dare  not  slight,  the  peas- 
antry's demand  :  "Trial  by  jury;  the  army 
disbanded."  And  their  jjlea  is  recognized. 
Though  armies  are  the  towers  of  strength 
men  have  built  to  harbor  and  foster  the  infa- 
mous spirit  ot  war,  opinions  are  the  surging 
waves  oi  the  ocean  God  has  made,  beating 
against  those  bulwarks  and  crumbling  them 
to  fragments.  Look  to  the  west  !  Public 
opinion  purified,  the  grand  idea  of  individual 
right  is  invading  every  h  art.  Religion,  nur- 
tured by  liberal  institutions,  spreads  its  holy 
influence  and  in  the  chastened  light  from  Cal- 
vary's cross  we  re.  I'ze  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Then  let  the  silver-toned  bugles  herald  to 
the  utmost  confines  of  Christendom  the  dawn 
of  the  era  when  '"t'le  war  drum  throbs  no 
longer  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled  in  the 
parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world."  Then  as  the  su;i  of  Christianity, 
glancing  along  the  eastern  shores,  arches  the 
bow  of  promise  above  the  golden  hills  of  the 
west,  let  those  heralds  of  destruction  sink  into 
the  voiceless  silence  of  a  deserved  oblivion  ; 
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making  way  for  the  angel  chant  from  the 
choir  invisible,  which  once,  heralding  the  ad- 
vent of  the  universal  conquerer  who  never 
lifted   sword,  thrilled    Bethlehem   of  Judea, 


and  now  through  every  realm  and  state  draws 
man  u|)\vard  unto  God, — "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men."  K. 


CAVE  OF  THE  FURIES. 


Great  truths  are  often  most  strikingly  set 
forth  in  fable.  Among  the  ancient  myths  is 
found  a  recognition  of  many  great  ]jrinciples 
— principles  whose  discovery  we  often  attri- 
bute to  the  ever  advancing  thought  of  later 
years. 

What  the  modern  philosopher  has  fully 
demonstrated  to  be  an  immutable  law  of  nature 
frequently  appears  in  mystic  lore,  personified 
in  the  garb  of  deity. 

In  the  bowels  of  Mt.  Etna  is  a  cave,  dark 
and  fathomless.  'Tis  the  gatewav  to  the  lower 
world,  and  from  its  foreboding  confines  issue 
monsters,  horrid  beings,  the  greatest  dread  of 
man,  yet  none  more  ominous  than  the  Furies, 
three  in  number,  the  off^spring  of  earth  and 
night.  To  the  evil  doer  their  appearance  is 
that  of  fearful  winged  maidens  with  serpents 
entwined  in  their  hair  and  blood  dripping  from 
their  eyes.  To  the  true  and  good  they  as- 
sumed the  form  of  beautiful  women  robed  in 
while.  Their  mission,  like  their  form,  is  two- 
fold— to  execute  judgment  on  the  criminal,  to 
reward  the  faithful.  When  once  they  issue  from 
their  dark  abode  they  pursue  the  object  of  their 
mission  with  relendess  energy  until  that  mission 
is  lulfilled.  True,  the  depth  of  night  may  find 
them  wrapt  in  slumber  on  some  lonely  isle  in 
mid  ocean,  but  with  the  morn  their  journey  is 
renewed  and  the  doomed  victim  of  their  wrath 
is  found,  though  he  may  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  universe. 

Under  this  myth  IS  manifest  a  living  principle, 
a  law,  emanating  from  the  same  divine  origin  as 
those  awe  inspiring  physical  laws  at  whose 
silent  behests  the  spheres  move  majestically 
on.    That  principle  is  justice,  retributive  jus- 


tice, the  guardian  of  all  divine  law,  the  basis  oi 
all  equitable,  human  legislation.  The  opera- 
tions of  justice  are  measured  only  by  the  do- 
main of  law;  they  permeate  the  whole  universe. 
From  the  great  suns  that  hold  their  places,  the 
fixed  sentinels  of  the  skies,  to  the  smallest 
microbe  of  organic  matter,  everything  moves 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  law  of  its  existence. 
The  part  which  justice  plays  is  but  to  give  re- 
ward for  obedience  to  law. 

Man  alone  has  dared  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  law  of  his  being.  In  human  affairs 
only  do  we  behold  justice  in  her  twofold  form. 
Every  action  of  man,  whether  of  his  intellect 
or  of  his  physical  nature,  must  be  arraigned  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  justice,  from  whose  decision 
there  is  no  appeal.  But  on  every  hand  we  find 
violations  of  law  and  injustice  wields  the  scep- 
ter, truth  is  forsaken  and  the  dishonest  are 
surrounded  with  the  luxuries  of  life.  Fidelity 
to  principle  is  set  aside  and  the  wily  politician 
scales  the  ladder  of  fame,  while  failure,  un- 
compromising failure,  too  oft  meets  the  hon- 
est at  every  turn.    Justice  slumbers  ! 

We  find  an  exemplification  of  this  truth  in 
every  phase  of  human  existence.  Upon  the 
arena  of  action  two  persons  in  early  life  appear, 
each  endowed  with  nature's  greatest  gift,  a 
bright  intellect,  a  strong  physique,  a  noble 
soul  and  all  else  that  may  be  adequate  if  right- 
ly used  to  produce  a  great  and  noble  man. 
They  enter  the  whirlpool  of  social  life,  to  one 
the  vigor  of  youth  appears  as  the  boundless 
waters;  all  the  laws  of  his  nature  are  dashed 
assunder  like  the  majestic  waves  on  the  jut- 
ting rocks.  The  cup,  the  giddy  dance,  the 
irreverent  jest,  the  profane  oath  find  in  him  a 
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champion,  notwithstanding  this  excessive 
drain  on  the  reservoir  of  his  energies  he  may 
reach  manhood  with  his  youthful  vigor  seem- 
ingly unimpaired. 

The  other  merges  into  mature  life  with  tlnit 
precision  in  which  the  clear  noon  day  follows 
the  dewy  morn,  brighter,  stronger  because  of 
his  consistent  early  course.  Self-sacrificmg 
duty  has  ever  been  his  watchword,  obedience 
to  law  is  stamped  on  his  every  feature.  The 
one  is  hailed  the  leader  of  society  and  takes 
his  place  in  the  foremost  rank;  the  other  re- 
ceives comparatively  no  recognition,  but  must 
move  on  in  his  truthful  way  unobserved 
Justice  slumbers  ! 

It  requires  no  artist  to  portray  the  picture 
of  these  two  as  they  again  appear  beyond  the 
meridian  of  life.  One  too  late  finds  that  the 
bounteous  supply  of  his  physical  energy  and 
ot  his  moral  stimulus  refuses  to  respond  to  his 
increased  demand.  That  supply  has  been 
exhausted.  Morn  has  come;  justice  in  her 
most  horrid  form  has  found  her  victim. 

The  other  presents  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture; a  grand  old  man,  who  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  it  may  be,  swings  an  ax  with  a  vigor 
that  would  defy  the  muscular  strength  of  a 
younger  man,  with  an  intellect  undimmed  by 
the  severe  strain  of  a  half  century's  activity 
in  public  life.  In  the  halls  ot  Parliament  he 
to-day  makes  the  laws  and  moulds  the  senti- 
ment of  a  great  nation;  note  the  strong 
stand  he  takes  upon  all  moral  questions,  im- 
parting an  impetus  backed  by  the  momen- 
tum of  his  whole  moral  life;  see  again  his  high 
moral  nature  as  with  one  unqualified  sentence 
he  pronounces  his  great  testimony  to  Chris- 
tianity, declaring  it  to  be  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  the  age.  Yes!  in  William  E.  Gladstone 
do  we  find  the  counterpart  of  the  self-sacri- 
ficing youth.    Morn  has  come;  justice  in  her 


most  beautiful  form  has  measured  out  the  due 
portion. 

The  whole  arena  of  human  action  is  one  vast 
laboratory,  in  which  the  souls  of  men  are  the 
chemists,  their  lives  the  experiments;  the  note 
book  observations  are  that  from  his  highest 
moral  nature  to  his  lowest  physical  being  man 
is  under  law,  and  that  in  every  age  men  have 
become  truly  great  only  in  accordance  to  his 
obedience  to  that  law. 

We  stand  in  awe  as  we  gaze  into  the  silent 
grandeur  of  the  perfect  workings  of  all  these 
external  forces  ;  we  are  filled  with  admiration 
as  we  behold  the  perfect  symmetry  and  inex- 
pressible beauty  of  the  delicate  flower.  How 
the  depths  ol  the  soul  are  stirred,  and  feelings 
of  awe  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
man,  nature's  crowning  work  walking  the 
lofty  heights  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfec- 
tion in  perfect  accord  with  the  laws  of  his  be- 
ing. 

Not  more  beautifully  does  one  color  of  the 
spectrum  merge  into  that  of  the  next  higher 
order,  than  would  man's  glory  blend  with  that 
of  his  divine  creator  were  he  but  to  come  into 
unison  with  the  harmonious  development  of 
nature  and  become  obedient  to  law. 

Inability  to  grasp  the  laws  of  his  being,  in 
all  their  wide  range  and  minute  detail,  does 
not  exclude  him  from  the  terri  ory  of  effort, 
where  the  slightest  movement  of  his  nature  to 
obedience  is  rewarded  by  deeper  knowledge, 
more  per^fect  harmony.  "Justice  may  slum- 
ber, but  she  never  dies." 

The  mystical  morning  of  the  fabled  past 
will  burst  upon  the  startled  gaze  of  an  awaken- 
ed univer'ieand  Justice  will  stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  concentr'ic  circle  of  eternal  laws,  clear 
eyed  and  crowned,  t'le  central  embodiment  of 
the  great  truths  of  the  moral  universe. 

J.  Y.  McK. 
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We  regret  to  have  to  inform  our  readers  that 
we  are  unable  to  begin  the  "Akimni  History" 
this  issue,  as  we  had  expected.  We  trust, 
however,  that  everything  will  be  in  shape  to 
beein  next  month. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  insert  in  this 
i.ssue  a  psychological  essay  on  base-ball  by 
W.  M.  Lindsey,  '87.  Th!s  essay  was  written 
as  a  class  essay  in  psychology  and  is  especial- 
ly interesting  because  the  author,  who  was  an 
expert  ball  player,  treats  the  subject  with  the 
material  gathered  from  his  own  observations. 


Westminster  has  been  called  upon  of  late 
to  mourn  the  death  of  tw  o  of  her  recent  gradu- 
ates. Mr.  R.  W.  Donald,  '89,  a  student  in  the 
Allegheny  U.  P.^  .Seminary,  died  December  2d, 
and  Mr.  J.  K.  Cochran,  '88,  a  student  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  died  January 
5th.  We  would  wish  to  express  our  sorrow 
over  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  and  extend 
our  sj^mpathy  to  the  bereaved  families. 


It  is  still  quite  a  length  of  time  until  the  next 
Inter-Collegiate  Contest,  yet  it  is  not  so  far  in 
the  future  but  that  preparations  should  be 
made  for  it.  The  victories  of  last  year  must 
not  elate  us  with  hope.  We  must  remember 
that  our  share  in  athletic  sports  were  not 
very  flattering,  yet  the  great  victory  of  our 
ball  club  over  Western  University  and  Wash- 
ington-Jefiferson  atoned  for  the  j^altry  honors 
the  latter  took  in  athletics.  Preparation 
should  be  made  in  a  systematic  manner,  that 
we  may  next  spring  come  from  the  field  of 
contest  with  flying  colors.  Let  .none  of  the 
boys  forget  their  duties  in  this  victory.  Trium- 
phant victory  is  the  only  thing  to  be  thought 
of.    With  such  an  idea  it  will  be  ours. 


God  loves  a  cheerful  giver;  so  does  West- 
minster. Let  all  who  may  peruse  these  words 
take  to  themselves  their  import.  Donations 
are  always  gladly  accepted.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Westminster  was  remembered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $8,000.  A  grand  gift  for  a  grand  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
donations  should  be  made  in  a  will.  Let  the 
alumni,  who  have  intentions  of  this  kind,  mark 
this.  If  you  intend  to  have  written  at  the 
corner  of  your  will  $1,000  or  $io,odo,  just 
change  your  intention  and  give  it  now.  It 
will  make  you  liveadual  life;  besides  your  own 
real  life,  one  in  the  hearts  of  humanity.  Live 
to  see  the  fruit  of  your  own  good  works. 
Live  that  when  you  die  the  flowers  from  a 
thousand  zealous  students  may  bedeck  your 
grave.  You  may  say  Westminster  has 
money  sufficient.  More  money  would  give 
greater  and  greater  facilities.  If  you  would 
feed  the  millions  starving  for  the  bread  of  life 
you  must  keep  the  mill  running  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  A  gymnasium  would  enhance 
physical  development,  a  new  wing  to  the  col- 
lege building  would  give  better  facility  for  in- 
struction, and  room  for  more  students,  while 
a  replenished  library  would  furnish  food  for  a 
a  greater   mental  and  spiritual  development. 
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These  are  considerations  which  should  not 
strike  only  an  occasional  mind. 


We  take  occasion  again  to  commend  socie- 
ties on  turning  their  libraries  over  to  the  col- 
lege. But  while  recognizing  fully  the  benefits 
of  such  a  change  to  the  members  of  society, 
we  are  more  delighted  with  the  transiormation 
which  it  wTought  in  the  college  library.  Form- 
erly the  appearance  of  the  room  was  certainly 
a  gloomy  one.  As  your  eyes  met  the  carpet- 
less  floor,  the  brown  walls,  the  long  monoto- 
nous rows  of  books  and  the  general  dingy  ap- 
pearanceof  the  room,  the  sensations  awakened 
were  not  at  all  inspiring  ;  were  not  calculated  to 
bring  the  mind  into  that  undisturbed,  tranquil 
state  which  is  most  favorable  to  a  biief  season 
of  reading.  To  one  accustomed  to  visit  the 
library  much  the  improvements  will  be  most 
gratifving.  These  changes  have  not  only  con- 
tributed much  towards  giving  the  room  a 
cheery,  homelike  appearance,  but  they  have 
also  better  adapted  it  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents. After  seeing  the  reading  room  so  well 
furnished  last  fall,  the  present  cozy  appearance 
of  the  library  and  the  chapel  in  its  new  outfit, 
we  ought  certaii.ly  to  cheer  loudly  for  West- 
minster and  to  pray  that  the  good  work  may 
go  on. 


Cultivate  originality.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  thought  world  which  commands  more 
respect  than  genuine  originality.  The 
thought  may  not  be  so  very  grand,  but  yet 
the  fact  that  it  is  original  will  invest  it  with 
more  power  than  that  from  the  pen  of  the 
plagiarest  dare  possess.  As  an  example  of 
originality  we  insert  from  the  columns  of  an 
exchange  a  little  boy's  essay  on  "Breathing." 
"Breath  is  made  of  air.  We  breath  with  our 
lungs,  our  lights,  our  liver  and  kidneys.  If  it 
was  not  for  our  breath  we  would  die  when  we 
slept.  Our  breath  keeps  the  life  going 
through  the  nose  when  we  are  asleep.  Boys 
that  stay  in  a  room  all  day  should  not  breathe. 


They  should  wait  till  they  get  out  doors. 
Boys  in  a  room  make  bad  unwholesome  air. 
They  make  carbonicide.  Carbonicide  is  poi- 
soner than  mad  dogs.  A  heap  of  soldiers  was 
in  a  black  hole  in  India,  and  a  carbonicide  got 
in  that  there  hole  and  nearly  killed  every  one 
afore  morning.  Girls  kill  the  breath  with 
corsets  that  squeeze  the  diagram.  Girls  can't 
holler  or  run  like  boys,  because  their  diagram 
is  squeezed  too  much.  Il  I  was  a  girl,  I  had 
rather  be  a  boy,  so  I  coul  1  run." 


Last  year  Allegheny  college  declined  to 
enter  the  "intercollegiate  oratorical  associa- 
tion" on  the  grounds  that  the  colleges  com- 
prising it  were  of  too  low  a  standard.  Then 
we  hardly  dai-ed  to  take  even  one  look  at  our 
fair  sister.  We  were  but  common  people. 
Her  we  had  pictured  as  sitting  in  imagina- 
tion on  a  lofty  eminence,  clothed  in  the  gaudy 
garb  of  a  previous  "chance  hit  in  oratory," 
and  wearing  a  look  of  sublime  self  complacen- 
cy. If  we  had  then  possessed  a  little  more 
bravery  and  less  politeness  we  would  have 
shouted  "come  down  ofif  your  perch,"  but 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  a 
year's  "roosting  on  air"  would  satisfy  her,  we 
remained  silent.  But  we  sought  consolation 
from  the  wrong  source  ;  for  her  journal,  the 
Campus,  speaking  from  the  same  eminence,  a 
short  time  since  said,  "That  Allegheny's  con- 
servatism heretofore  will  be  of  benefit  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  the  league,  no  ane  doubts. 
If  the  standard  of  the  institutions  represented 
can  be  raised  to  a  respectable  grade,  the  most 
vital  reasons  exist  which  should  induce  Alle- 
gheny to  join  the  league."  What  a  debt  of 
gratitude  we  all  owe  her,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness we  should  grasp  the  exalted  privilege  (?) 
of  opening  to  her  the  doors  of  the  league!!! 


Is  there  too  much  novel  reading  among  stu- 
dents? Yes.  If  it  were  asked,  "Is  there  an 
over  amount  of  reading  done  ?"  the  question 
would  have  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
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There  is  not  too  much  reading,  but  it  is  un- 
equally distributed.  Ten  works  of  fiction  are 
read  for  every  biography,  history  or  other 
work  on  fact.  The  probable  reason  is  that  the 
mind  relishes  something  light  after  the  heavy 
and  strong  doses  of  Latin,  Greek  and  the 
sciences,  which  it  is  compelled  to  take.  It  is 
all  right  to  have  a  season  of  relaxation  after 
the  high  tension  to  which  the  intellectual 
po^vers  have  been  strung,  but  there  is  danger 
thata  long  continuance  in  this  state  will  so  weak- 
en the  powers  that  they  will  be  incapable  of  en- 
during a  high  strain.  Many  a  student,  by  con- 
tinually reading  works  of  fiction,  has  unfitted 
himself  for  the  deepest  thought  and  study. 
Accustomed  to  skim  over  the  surface  only,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  deeper  when  occasion 
demands  it.  Works  of  fiction  certainly  have 
a  useful  place.  They  cultivate  a  vivid  imagin- 
ation, which  is  a  very  desirable  possession,  and 
refresh  and  rest  the  mind,  which  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  arduous  tasks.  But  to  permit 
them  to  rule  out  other  and  far  more  instructive 
readings,  is  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  substi- 
tute for  coal  an  equal  bulk  of  stubble,  expect- 
ing it  to  throw  out  an  equal  amount  a  heat. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

— To  Prof  J.  N.  Swan,  '86,  a  son. 

— R.  E.  Johnson,  '89,  is  also  home. 

— -To  Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap,  '71,  a  son. 

— Rev.  E.  Z.  Thomas,  '69,  has  been  called 
to  Leechburg. 

— Rev.  R.  T.  Campbell,  '86,  was  at  home 
in  the  holidays. 

—Rev.  W.  H.  McMaster,  '68,  will  remain 
at  Blairsville,  Pa. 

— A.  R.  Robinson,  '89,  visited  friends  here 
during  the  holidays. 

— Walter  Hope,  '84,  is  quite  a  successful 
physician  at  Alexa,  Kansas. 

— E.  W.  L.  Perkinson  has  been  sick  with 
lagrippe,  but  is  convalescing. 


— F.  H.  McClymonds,  '90,  Portersville, 
visited  here  at  Christmas  time. 

— A  call  to  DeWitt,  Iowa,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Rev.  J.  C.  White,  '70. 

— ^Johnnie  McWilliams,  '82,  is  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Garnett,  Kansas. 

— Miss  Olive  Porter,  '87,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  the  West  returned  home  recently. 

— Prof  Oella  J.  Patterson,  of  Monmouth 
college,  sends  good  wishes  to  us  and  the  col- 
lege. 

— Miss  Nannie  Hunter,  '67,  is  an  efficient 
and  successful  teacher  in  the  city  schools  at 
Garnett,  Kan. 

— ^J.  P.  Whitla,  Esq.,  '83,  New  Castle,  lias 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Beaver  a  trustee 
of  the  Mercer  hospital. 

— R.  A.  GilfiUan,  '74,  is  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  his  charge  as  pastor  ot  our  congrega- 
tion, at  Ottawa,  Kan. 

— We  hope  more  would  make  resolutions 
like  Henry  G.  Golden,  85.  He  resolved  to 
subscribe  for  the  Holcad. 

— Rev.  O.  P.  Harrah, '86,  has  accepted  a  cpU 
to  Pittsburgh.  This  will  leave  his  congrega- 
tion at  Roaring  Spring  without  a  pastor. 

— H.  B.  VanEaton,  '90,  Xenia,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  an  academy  in 
Beaver  county,  and  is  at  work. 

— D.  E.  Magill,  '84,  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
favors  us  with  some  alumni  notes.  Thanks, 
and  we  ask  that  more  would  follow  him. 

— G.  W.  Bovard,  '90,  of  the  Junior  class 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
called  on  his  friends  here  on  his  vacation. 

— The  congregation  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
of  which  Rev.  M.  M.  Patterson,  '70,  is  pas- 
tor, has  completed  a  new  house  of  worship. 

— Again  we  are  compelled  to  announce  the 
death  oi  an  alumnus.  J.  K.  Cochran,  '88,  a 
student  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  died  in 
Allegheny,  Jan.  5.    His  remains  were  interred 
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in  Neshannock  cemetery.  His  many  friends 
here  mourn  his  loss. 

—Rev.  I.  T.  Wright,  '69,  of  Wheeler, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  sleigh  and 
fur  lap  robe  from  his  congregation  not  long 
ago. 

— The  Steubenville  Presbytery  has  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
Rev.  J.  H.  Best,  '75,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Taggart, 
'66,  alternate. 

— W.  B.  Clark,  '89,  returned  this  week  to 
the  seminary  after  an  attack  of  the  jaundice 
which  afflicted  him  during  his  visit  home  in 
the  holidays. 

— The  First  Church,  Xenia,  O.,  has  made  a 
hearty  and  unanimous  call  for  R  ;v.  J.  K. 
McClurkin,  '73,  professor  in  the  R.  P.  Semi- 
nary at  Allegheny. 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  '83,  New  Athens, 
Ohio,  visited  his  mother  here  during  the 
three  weeks  vacation  given  him  by  his  con- 
gregation at  the  holiday  season. 

— Miss  Daisy  Barns,  '89,  who  has  been  ill, 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Sharpsville  pub- 
lic schools  and  Miss  Mary  Reed,  '90,  has  been 
elected  to  that  place.  She  has  accepted  and 
entered  upon  her  duties. 


ART  NOTE.S. 

— There  are  more  pupils  in  the  studio  at  the 
opening  of  this  term  than  ever  before. 

— A  large  number  are  workmg  in  oil  and 
crayon,  also  some  in  water  colors  and  china 
painting.  Numerous  casts  are  found  on  the 
walls,  upon  which  the  advanced  pupils  in  cray- 
on are  at  work.  This  shows  great  advance- 
ment in  the  line  of  art,  and  certainly  reflects 
credit  upon  the  instructors. 

— The  Art  Department  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing since  Miss  Hodgen  took  charge  of  it 
just  three  years  ago,  and  bids  fair  to  com- 
pete with  the  like  departments  of  any  of  the 
schools  in  the  State. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— The  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  Oct.  i,  1892. 

— 1,709  students  received  instruction  at 
Oberlin,  in  1890.    Of  these  940  were  women. 

— ^John  M.  Manley.  Ph.  D.,  will  take  charge 
of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  in  English 
Literature  in  Brown  University. 

— ;Thirty-four  young  women  have  been  at- 
tending upon  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Moody's 
Training  School  at  Northfield. 

—  Connecticut  claims  the  honor  of  having  a 
larger  proportion  of  college  graduates  than 
any  other  State.    The  proportion  is  1.549. 

— At  Williams  College  a  society,  called  the 
Philocarthian  Society,  has  been  formed  for 
the  promotion  of  temperance  and  purity. 

— One   man   in  5,000    takes   a  college 
course  in  England.     In  Scotland  the  propor 
tion  is  1. 615,  in  Germany  1.213,  and  in  the 
U.S.  1.2000. 

— President  Dwight.  of  Yale,  delivered  an 
address  on  "Education"  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  of  Chicago,  but  he  refused  to 
let  reporters  take  his  speech. 

— Prof  Albert  Gallatin  has  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  A  lalytical  Chem'stry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  his  a.ssistant.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Hall,  hut  been  elected  his  successor. 

— Bowdoin  College  will  henceforth  confer 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  only  upon  those 
who  pass  successfully  a  written  and  oral  ex- 
amination in  an  advanced  course  of  study. 

— Rev.  T.  Y.  Gardner,  Western  Secretary 
of  American  College  and  Educational  Socie- 
ties, says,  in  a  circular,  that  the  Western 
movement  in  college  attendance  is  remark- 
able. 

— Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  President  of  the  new 
Baptist  Univer,"  i  V  of  Chicago,  has  formulated 
his  educational  plan.  It  is  proposed  to  bring 
higher  education  within  the  reach  of  the  com- 
mon people  by  establishing  branch  schools 
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throughout  the  country.  These  are  to  be  pre- 
paratory. There  will  be  no  regular  curricu- 
kim. 

— The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  Prof.  Louis  Swift,  Ph.  D., 
director  of  Warner  Observatory,  who  will  give 
a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  beginning 
January  22(1. 

— Har\  arcl  has  funds  invested  to  the  amount 
of  $7, 1 21,854.  Received  in  endowments  in 
1890,  $277,282.  Received  for  immediate  use 
$162,225,  and  many  other  gifts  for  the  library 
and  other  college  uses. 

— Edward  VV.  Morley,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  Adelbert  College,  has  found  in  his  re- 
vision of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  that 
water  is  composed  of  2.0002  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen to  one  of  oxygen. 

— A  famous  college  president,  a  clergyman, 
was  addressing  the  students  at  the  opening  of 
the  college  term  :  "It  is,"  he  said,  in  conclu- 
sion, "a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  college  that  this  year  opens  with 
the  largest  Freshmim  chus  in  its  history." 
Then  without  any  pau.se  he  turned  to  the  scrip- 
ture lesson  for  the  day,  the  third  Psalm,  and 
began  reading  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "Lord, 
how  they  are  increased  that  trouble  me."  — 
Sandy  Lake  News. 


iMUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

— The  former  issue  of  The  Holcad  con- 
ta'iied  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Austin,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  the  Professor's  work  and  increase  in 
health.  We  are  very  glad  to  know  he  is  im- 
proving, and  w'.sh  him  a  \  ery  pleasant  and 
successful  year. 

— Again  we  wish  to  call  attention  of  both 
pupils  and  readers  of  this  journal  to  the  great 
succesh  with  which  our  Music  Department  is 
meeting.  The  wint  ix  term  opened  on  January 
7th  with  a  larg?  num'D?r  of  students.  Mi.ss 
Edwards,  who  is  at  present  Prof  T.  M.  Aus- 
tin's succes.ior,  and  who  is  to  fill  his  position 


during  his  absence  in  Germany,  is  e\'idently 
an  accomplished  musician  and  is  an  ableteach- 
er  in  instrumental,  vocal  and  harmony. 

— Miss  Clara  Whissen,  the  assistant  in  the 
conservatory,  has  been  highly  spoken  of  pre- 
viously in  these  articles  as  second  to  none  in 
her  position.  She  also  has  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  they  all  show  rapid  progress  under 
her  instruction.  She  has  an  orchestra,  com- 
posed often  violins,  which  meets  ever}-  Satur- 
day evening  for  practice.  The  class  is  to 
render  some  very  fine  music  at  the  coming 
recitals. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  VISITOR. 

[Tlif  followiiifi:  linos  woro  tnuislntod  frura  the  Frenrh  of 
Ht'nii  Murger  by  Walt  \Vhitin;iii,  mid  tend  tn  Col.  Ingersoll 
by  the  poet  leenitly  ] 

"Whose  steps  are  those?   Who  pomes  so  late?" 

"Let  me  come  in  ;  the  door  unlock." 
'■  'Tis  midnight  now  ;  my  lonely  gate 

'■I  open  to  nostranger's  knock." 
'■Who  art  thon?  Speak  !"   "Men  call  me  Fame  : 

To  immorlality  I  lead." 
"Pass,  idie  phantom  of  a  name." 

"Listen  again,  and  now  take  heed. 
■'  'Twas  false.    My  names  are  Song,  Love,  Art, 

My  poet,  now  unbar  the  door  " 
"Art's  dead  ;  Song  cannot  touch  my  heart  ; 

My  once  love's  name  I  chant  no  mjre." 
"Open  then  now,  for  see,  I  stand, 

Riches  my  name,  wiih  endlsss  gold- 
Gold  and  your  wish  in  eillier  hand." 

"Too  late;  my  youth  you  still  withhold." 
"Then,  if  it  must  be  since  the  door 

Stands  shut,  my  last  true  name  to  know. 
Men  call  me  Death.    Delay  no  mire: 

I  bring  the  cure  of  every  woe.  ' 
The  door  flies  wide.    "A  guest  so  wan, 

Forgive  the  poor  placi  wher^  I  awell  : 
An  ice  cold  hearth,  a  heart  sick  man. 

Stand  here  to  welcome  thee  full  well." 


— S.  S.  Teacher — "And  when  the  wicked 
children  continued  mocking  the  good  prophet, 
two  she  bears  came  out  of  the  mountain  and 
ate  up  forty  of  the  bad  children.  Now  boys, 
what  does  this   teach  u;  ?" 

jimpsy  Brown — "I  know." 

S.  S.  Teacher — "Well,  Jimpsy?" 

Jimpsy — "It  teaches  us  how  many  boys  a 
she  bear  can  hold." — Boston  Courier. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Conceit  like  all  seats,  should  be  sat  upon. 
— Ex. 

— New  student  in  the  Junior  class — Mr. 
Grimes. 

— Miss  Shiver,  of  New  Athens,  Ohio,  is  the 
latest  arrival. 

— ^John  Mealy  has  been  forced  to  quit 
school  on  account  of  weak  eyes. 

— Ask  Bailey  what  he  told  Mclntyre  when 
Mc.  said  to  him,  "Was  ist  der  name?" 

— McBride  should  enter  the  lists  for  the 
high  jump.  Twentv  feet  would  be  hard  to 
beat. 

—What  is  the  ■  chief  characteristics  of  the 
chump?  He  doesn't  know  that  he  is  a  chump. 
—Life. 

— Those  chapel  seats  ought  to  be  gn  nd 
from  the  length  of  time  it  takes  them  to  ma- 
terialize. 

— It  is  rumored  that  there  will  be  several 
volunteers  for  the  preliminary  contest.  "The 
more  the  merrier." 

— Tyler,  discoursing  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  certain  river,  said  :  "It  flew  faster  at  its 
mouth  than  at  its  source." 

— It  takes  us  half  our  lives  to  learn  that 
mankind  are  fools  and  the  other  half  to  be 
convinced  that  we  are  one  of  them. — Ex. 

— It  has  got  to  be  a  bad  case  indeed  when 
a  young  lady,  watching  her  lover  pass  out  of 
sight,  is  entirely  forgetful  of  all  surroundings, 
sounds  included. 

— A  new  club  has  been  formed  in  town  by 
members  of  the  Adelphic  society  whereby  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  save  half  the  former  ex- 
pense of  boarding. 

— In  the  recent  third  preparatory  contest 
the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  ist,  H. 
V.  Smith;  2nd,  Bessie  Robertson;  3d,  Ruth 
Shontz;4th,  Robert  Veach. 

— It  would  be  almost  as  cheap  for  Mc.  to 
pay  car  fare  back  to  Wilmington  as  to  pay 


postage  on  those  tremendous  letters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fair  one  having  sometimes  to 
pay  for  them  in  part  here. 

■ — We  hear  that  a  play  is  to  be  given  in  the 
future  by  certain  enterprising  youths  and 
maidens.  They  did  not  want  any'^hing  said 
about  it.  So  don't  say  anything  to  any  one 
or  The  Holcad  might  get  it. 

— The  smiling  countenances  of  former  stu- 
dents we  are  glad  to  see  once  more — Misses 
.Stella  Grey,  Daisy  Morris,  Jane  Donaldson, 
Clara  McConnell,  Messrs.  A.  A.  Hamill,  C. 
M.  McKelvey,  Harvey  McMasters. 

— ^Joe  McKinney  has  been  trying  to  start  a 
new  style  by  appearing  on  the  streets  without 
the  usual  collar  but  in  place  a  necktie  loosely 
around  his  throat.  It  might  do  for  summer, 
but  we  predict  a  small  following  of  the  style  at 
this  season. 

— C.  M.  McKelvey  is  again  attendingschool. 
He  expects  to  give  instruction  in  elocution 
during  the  \\  inter.  In  the  .spring  he  will  ac- 
cept the  position  of  principal  in  The  Indepen- 
dent Academy.  He  reports  a  pleasant  term's 
work  last  spring  with  an  attendance  of  fifty. 

— The  line  skating  has  been  thoroughly  en- 
joyed 'oy  the  students.  Some  found  their 
highest  pleasure  in  races,  some  in  exciting 
games  of  "shinny,"  still  others  in  skating  in 
secluded  spots  with  the  fair  one  of  their 
choice.  And  noses,  sh'ns  and  hearts  were 
aftected  accordingly. 

— "W!iat  song  do  you  most  admire?"  in- 
quired Angeline  of  Mr,  Dudelets.  "It  makes 
little  difference  to  me  what  song,  so  long  as 
you  sing  it  Miss  Angeline."  And  then  she 
loaded  him  up  with  a  ballad  with  the  eupho- 
nious title  of  "Little  Annie  Rooney" — An 
ancient  ode  formerly  sung  as  a  lyric  by  the 
Egyptia  ns  of  the  time  of  Queen  Hatasu. — 
Hartford  Fost. 

— He  said  my  eyes  were  diamonds  bright, 
my  cheeks  like  jacqueminots,  my  neck  and 
brow  as  feir   and  white   as  winter's  fairest 
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snows.  He  swore  my  hair  was  like  the  gold 
that  tints  the  sunset  skies,  my  chin  was  cast  in 
Cupid's  mold — and  truth  seemed  in  his  eyes. 
My  smile  was  like  the  new  born  day,  my 
teeth  twin  rows  of  pearl,  and  after  that  he 
went  awav  to  see  another  girl. — Cape  Cod 
Item. 

— The  A.  and  P.  C.  society  has  had  a 
change  of  name  under  consideration.  The 
name  proposed  was  Philolathean.  Surely  a 
better  could  not  be  found,  nor  one  more  ap- 
propriate. The  natural  and  acknowledged 
ally  of  the  Philo  society  ;  what  would  be  more 
fitting  than  that  their  name  should  correspond 
to  their  creed.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  change  being  made. 

— Sarah  borrows  watch  from  a  friend  and 
while  wearing  it  is  accosted  with  the  question, 
"Did  you  get  a  new  watch?"  She  answers, 
"Yes,"  and  proudly  displays  the  timepiece. 
Initials  being  carved  on  the  watch,  she  goes  on 
to  e.xplain  that  her  initials  are  S.  M.  R.  In- 
deed, the  case  has  farther  progressed  than 
most  people  would  think.  When  are  you 
going  to  housekeeping,  friend  G  ?  The  Hol- 
CAD  extends  congratulations. 

— K.  secures  a  sleigh  and  has  Miss  A.  take 
him  to  the  train  on  Xmas  morning.  Now, 
unknown  to  K.,  Mi.ss  A.  expected  a  Christmas 
gift  on  the  incoming  train  in  the  form  of  an- 
other fellow.  The  train  came,  so  did  Van  ; 
and  he  coolly  took  K.'s  place  in  the  sleigh  by 
the  fair  one's  side  and  had  a  comfortable  and 
doubtless  enjoyable  ride  to  town  in  his  rival's 
conveyance.  This  aroused  the  ire  of  K.,  who 
"did  not  propose  to  play  seeond  fiddle  to  any 
man,"  so  he  don't  go  there  any  more. 

— On  the  authority  of  one  of  the  ladies  at 
the  Hall  we  announce  to  our  readers  that 
"girls  are  coming  down."  It  is  an  announce- 
ment that  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  many 
luckless  boys  who  find  to  their  sorrow  that 
girls  are  decidedly  high.  In  this  connection 
we  might  remark  that  girls  would  not  come 


'  'so  high' '  if  they  would  hand  over  their  lec- 
ture tickets  to  their  gallants.  One  of  the  boys 
said  the  other  day  that  if  the  girls  were  to  do 
this  he  would  have  more  money  to  spend  on 
his  lady  fair  in  other  ways.  Now,  girls,  there 
ought  to  be  a  sleigh  ride  or  two  and  lots  of 
candy  in  this  if  you  look,  at  it  right.  When 
you  get  the  candy  don't  forget  the  ]:)hilan- 
thropic  local  editor. 

— The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
The  Holcad  : 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  | 
December  27,  1890.  j 
Editors  Holcad  : 

Messrs. — The  representatives  of  '89  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  met  in  solemn  con- 
clave and  by  a  unanimous  vote  have  decided 
that  Miss  Kate  C.  Edgar,  '92,  should  be 
awarded  the  first  Junior  medal  without  further 
contest,  and  respectfully  submit  .same  to  The 
Holcad  staff  and  the  Faculty  for  their  ap- 
proval. Sincerely  yours, 

Sam,  )  ^ 
Tom,  { 


EXCHANGES. 
A  little  poem  entitled  "A  Threnody,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  is  one  of 
the  best  parodies  we  have  seen. 

* 

The  Elite  Journal  is  our  latest  visitor.  Illinois 
Wesleyan  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  two 
papers,  both  good,  The  Elite  Journal The 
Wesleyan  Echo. 

it. 

The  Wooster  Voice  needs  to  wake  up.  It 
has  fallen  considerably  below  the  average  stan- 
dard of  college  journalism  .  Its  value  we  think 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  good  literary  department. 

*,* 

TJie  Record,  from  Hedding  College,  makes 
its  first  visit  this  month.  While  it  is  a  good 
paper  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  students'  paper, 
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since  its  editorial  staff  is  drawn  largely  from 
the  faculty  of  the  institution  it  represents. 

We  are  glad  to  note  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  Oberlin  Review.  Its  holiday  number 
was  a  step  in  advance,  while  the  last  number 
received,  with  its  neat,  new  cover,  excellent 
typography  and  general  make-up,  compares 
favorably  with  any  of  our  exchanges. 

The  fraternity  question  co;'n23  in  lor  a  large 
share  of  consideration  at  present;  many  of  our 
exchanges  are  publishing  articles,  some  on 
one  side,  some  on  the  other.  This  it  seems 
to  us  is  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  consider 
more  seriously  this  important  question  in  col- 
lege life.  It  will  doubtle.ss  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  fraternity  and  its  influence  on 
.'Students. 

The  Pharetra  is  by  all  odds  the  most  neatly 
gotten-up  paper  we  receive.  Nor  is  its  ex- 
cellence confined  to  its  external  appearance, 
which  is  but  a  foretaste  of  its  excellent  literary 
character.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  neatness  is 
everywhere  desirable,  and  one  cannot  help 
but  condemn  the  great  disparity  between  the 
literary  contents  and  the  arrangement  and 
external  appearance  of  many  of  our  papers. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
disgust  that  we  throw  aside  the  paper  of  splen- 
did appearance  and  with  nothing  else  to  com- 
mend it. 


METHODS  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

It  happened  not  very  long  since  that  a  knot 
of  authors  in  Boston  were  talking  upon  this 
well  worn  theme,  and  a  writer  who  chanced  to 
be  the  oldest  of  those  present  advanced  the 
theory  that  in  America  we  have  no  criticism. 

"We  have  more  honesty  in  book  notices  in 


America,"  he  asserted,  "than  they  have  in 
either  England  or  in  PVance,  but  we  do  not 
have  criticism  for  all  that.  We  have  the  ex- 
pression of  personal  opinion." 

"Why  that  here  more  than  there?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Because  in  the  Old  World,"  he  replied, 
"they  have  always  traditions,  and  these,  if 
not  always  sound,  are  at  least  something  defi- 
nite ;  something  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
criterion.  This  necessarily  establishes  the 
habit  ot  referring  to  authority  instead  of  giv- 
ing one's  personal  impressions  of  a  book." 

"But  is  that  necessarily  better?"  some  one 
put  in. 

"No,"  he  replied,  smiling  at  being  thus 
snapped  up,  "I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is.  I  did  not  start  out  to  compare  the  two 
systems,  but  simply  indicate  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  difference.  It  is  in  this  coun- 
try so  much  the  personal  taste  of  the  critic 
that  it  is  easy  for  a  man  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  matter  to  tell  beforehand  just  how  a 
given  book  will  strike  a  given  critic.  More 
than  once  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  read 
a  MS.  for  a  publisher  have  said  to  him, 
'This  will  please  such  a  critic,  and  displease 
such  another,'  and  that  without  any  reference 
to  the  merit  of  the  thing.  I  am  not  often  mis- 
taken. It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  where  to  look 
for  commendation  and  where  for  praise  in 
papers  or  magazines  of  practically  the  same 
standing.  The  personal  equation  is  too 
strong  to  be  mistaken." 

As  there  were  several  critics  present,  this 
opinion  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
good  deal  oi  comment,  most  of  it  in  opposi- 
tion. It  was  one  of  those  things  which  are 
easily  said,  yet  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
prove  or  to  disprove.  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  it  one  might  allow  without  going  too 
far,  but  how  much  more  is  true  every  man 
must  decide  for  himself 
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"HE  THAT  WINNETH  SOULS  IS  WISE." 


SynoDsis  of  sermon  to  students  of  Westminster  College  on  January   28th,   day  of  prayer 

for  colleges,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Russell,  '80. 


'  'He  thativinnetli  souls  is  wise. ' '  — FrozL  1 1 130. 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  Bible  has  learn- 
ed to  consider  salvation  as  the  work  of  God, 
and  the  mysterious  change  which  marks  the 
coming  of  a  soul  from  darkness  to  light  as  the 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  action  on  the  heart. 
Jesus  describes  the  change  as  a  new  birth,  say- 
ing to  Nicodemus,  "Except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
In  the  same  gospel  believers  are  described  as 
those  "who  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God."  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians: 
"If  any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus  he  is  a  new 
creature,"  i.  e  ,  a.  new  creation,  a  being  mads 
anew  bv  a  power  not  his  own.  Again,  to  the 
Ephesians  he  writes,  "And  you  hath  he  quick- 
ened who  were  dead  in  tresspasses  and  sins;" 
while  again  in  his  letter  to  Titus  (3:3-7)  he 
magnifies  the  grace  of  God  by  saying  "ac- 
cording to  h's  mercy  he  saved  us  b)'  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. " 

All  these  passages  and  many  others  describe 
salvation  as  the  work  of  God  in  Christ  through 
the  Spirit.  But  with  these  we  have  others 
ascribing  converting  power  to  men.  The  text 
says,  "He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise,"  or  as  in 
the  revised  version,  "He  that  is  wise  winneth 
souls."      In  Daniel  12:3  we  read,  "And  they 


that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 
Again,  in  i  Cor.  4:15,  Paul  says,  "For  though 
ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet 
have  ye  not  many  fathers  ;  for  in  Christ  Jesus 
I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel." 
Here  the  apostle  claims  that  he  made  them 
Christians  through  the  gospel.  Again,  in 
James  5:19-20,  we  read,  "Brethren,  if  any  of 
you  do  err  from  the  truth  and  one  convert 
him,  let  him  know  that  he  who  converteth  a 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a 
a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."  All  these  passages  refer  to  human  in- 
strumentality in  saving  men 

Now,  does  the  Bible  contradict  itself?  In- 
fidelity may  say  "Yes,"  but  devout  common 
sense  perceives  the  harmony  of  Bible  state- 
ments. The  Bible  speaks  in  the  every  day 
language  of  men.  We  find  no  fault  with  the 
convalescent  patient  who  ascribes  his  physical 
salvation,  sometimes,  to  the  worth  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  again  to  the  skill  oi  the  prescribing 
physician,  his  own  care  in  following  direc- 
tions, or  best  of  all  to  the  blessing  of  God. 
The  man  about  to  stumble  over  a  precipice 
may,  after  being  rescued,  attribute  his  safety 
to  four  different  causes.  He  may  point  out  the 
man  who  spoke  to  him  as  his  savior  ;  he  may 
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say  that  the  shout  which  smote  his  ear  saved 
him  ;  he  may  congratulate  himself  on  his  own 
action  in  obeying  the  call,  or  last  of  all,  bless 
God  for  his  kindly  providence  in  bringing  the 
warning  to  his  ear.  So  the  Bible  is  in  no 
sense  contradictory  in  ascribing  the  salva- 
tion of  men  to  God  himself,  to  the  truth  which 
saves,  to  the  man  himself  who  believes,  or  to 
his  fellow  man  who  in  wisdom  strives  to  win  a 
soul.  There  is  divine  harmony  in  the  Bible 
teaching  even  though  we  hear  Paul  say,  "By 
grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  and  that  not 
of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  And 
Peter  at  Pentecost,  "Save  yourselves  from  this 
untoward  generation;"  or  Jesus  to  the  multi- 
tude, "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  tree;"  or  Solomon,  "He  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise." 

It  is  our  purpose  to  inquire  why  soul  win- 
ning should  be  an  ambition  among  those  who 
are  studying  to  make  the  most  of  lite.  Let 
the  first  reason  be  found  in  the  worth  or  value 
of  the  human  soul.  Wisdom  of  effort  may  al- 
ways be  measured  by  nature  of  acquisition. 
The  gold  seeker  of  '49  would  have  been 
termed  foolish  had  he  crossed  the  plains  and 
climbed  the  mountains  to  bring  back  a  handful 
of  worthless  leaves.  The  pearl  diver  would 
be  reckoned  a  fool  did  he  risk  his  life  among 
the  sharks  to  bring  up  a  common  pebble  from 
the  ocean  bottom.  But  because  the  miner 
brings  back  the  gold  that  enables  him  to  live 
in  luxury,  and  because  the  diver  returns  with 
the  pearl  that  shall  adorn  a  princess,  the  acts 
have  claims  to  be  called  acts  of  wisdom.  To 
seek  gold  is  often  wise,  because  of  what  gold  is. 
So  we  test  the  wisdom  of  winning  souls.  Is  the 
acquisition  worth  an  effort  ?  Let  the  object 
sought  be  an  answer.  What  is  tne  soul  ?  God 
knows,  we  do  not.  "The  mystery  that  is 
deepest,  most  une.xplored  and  unfathomable, 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  God  is  the  human 
soul."  Eye  has  never  seen  it.  It  has  eluded 
alike  the  microscope  and  the  scalpel  of  the 
anatomist,  yetas  surely  as  there  is  a  living  power 


in  the  tree,  so  surely  is  there  a  spiritual  power 
in  man,  binding  the  chemical  elements  of  the 
body  into  an  organism  which  can  be  used  for 
expressing  its  hidden  thought. 

This  power  can  exist  apart  from  the 
body.  Just  as  the  poor  Indians  in 
early  days  of  exploration  supposed  the 
Spaniard  and  his  horse  to  be  one  creature, 
so  do  some  scientists  think  the  soul  and 
the  body  to  be  one.  But  like  as  the  Indian 
soon  learned  that  the  horse  might  die 
beneath  his  rider  and  the  man  be  free  for  new 
exploits,  so  with  gospel  enlightened  reason, 
we  hold  that  the  body  of  man  may  perish  and 
the  soul  rise  to  new  triumphs.  The  man  is  in 
his  house,  but  is  not  the  house.  The  walls 
may  yield  to  the  stroke  of  the  cyclone,  the 
man  may  live  to  enjoy  another.  The  boatman 
does  not  necessarily  sink  with  his  boat.  The 
boat  may  be  splintered  by  the  surges  and  its 
fibers  washed  through  a  dozen  seas  while  the 
boatman  swims  the  harbor  and  lives  to 
defy  other  storms.  So  the  spirit  of  man  sur- 
vives the  shock  of  death.  Compared  with 
material  things  the  soul  rises  infinitely  above 
them.  John  B.  Gough  used  to  tell  how  he 
felt  his  own  littleness  and  insignificance  when 
standing  at  the  foot  of  some  mountain  which 
lifted  its  gray  brow  and  snow-turbaned  head 
above  the  lower  clouds,  until  he  asked  the 
questions,  "What  is  the  mountain?"  and 
"What  am  I  ?  '  Then  came  relief  and  self 
respect.  The  mountain  was,  after  all,  but  a 
huge  pile  of  dead  matter.  It  knew  no  thrill 
of  pleasure  though  a  thousand  tourists 
gazed  upon  it.  It  could  raise  no  protest 
though  its  sides  were  opened  to  uncover  its 
rich  treasures.  It  stood  alike  unconscious  in 
the  stellar  glory  of  night  and  the  solar  glory 
of  day.  But  he — he  was  a  man,  able  to  weigh 
the  mountain,  to  lay  the  measuring  line  upon 
its  sides,  to  make  its  rocky  pages  reveal  the 
story  of  its  birth  and  its  store  house  furnish 
supplies  for  man's  need.  Aye,  he  could  look 
away  beyond  the  mountain,   over  whose  un- 
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jnscious  head  '  'The  constellations  were  march  - 
\r,  waving  their  locks  of  sideral  fire,"  and 
ijld  whisper  a  prayer  in  the  ear  of  Him  who 
iablished  the  mountains.  Then  the  moun- 
n  seemed  insignificant  and  himself  great, 
should  be  so.  Man  is  greater  in  importance 
ui  all  the  suns  of  the  milky  way.  The  most 
jged  street  urchin  should  be  to  man  more 
an  object  of  interest  than  the  brightest  star. 
;  is  capable  of  receiving  the  image  of  God. 
2.  Again,  value  is  measured  by  capacities, 
jsical  instruments  are  valuable  according  as 
iy  furnish  sweetness  and  variety  of  tone, 
in's  soul  oft  seems  but  an  instrmrient  of  one 
'two  octaves.  Oft  times  most  of  the  keys 
i!ni  silent  and  out  of  chord.  The  lower  notes 
social  ties  and  literary  culture  often  seem  in 
le  while  the  higher  keys  that  should  pro- 
ce  the  music  of  reverence  to  God  are  silent, 
t  condemn  not  the  instrument  as  worthless. 
\  it  be  brought  into  the  workshop  of  grace  ; 
ithe  blood  of  Jesus  takeaway  the  corroding 
;t  of  sin  ;  let  a  master  hand  rearrange  the 
5rds  of  the  affections  ;  let  a  new  case  be 
en  it  in  the  form  of  the  spiritual  body,  and 
X  know  not  what  music  it  may  add  to  the 
Drus  of  eternal  praise. 

ts  capacities  are  unmeasured.  You 
I  estimate  the  possibilities  of  an  acorn, 
u  can  think  of  a  tiny  shoot,  a  growing 
iling,  and  ma.ssi\'e  oak  which  shakes 
gnarled  branches  in  the  face  of  tempests, 
1  furnishes  nesting  places  for  summer 
ds.  You  can  say  it  will  never  be  more  than 
high,  nor  live  longer  than  so  many  centuries. 
i  the  possibilities  of  a  little  child  you  cannot 
imate.  You  may  suppose  that  the  light  of 
lius  will  kindle  in  those  eyes,  and  that  it 
rival  the  ancient  masters  in  art;  or  that  the 
e  wailing  one  will  one  day  command  the 
>Iause  of  listening  senates,  or  that  it  will 
literature  rival  him  "who  depicted  the  woe 
an  Othello  and  the  madness  of  a  Lear  ;" 
n  star  gazing  and  tracing  planetary  paths 
oass  a  Kepler  or  Newton.     But  b/  using 


the  measuring  lines  of  attainment  furnished  by 
Angelo,  Webster,  Milton,  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
Hershell  and  Kepler,  you  have  only  noted 
what  a  human  mind  can  do  in  seventy  years 
— during  one  swing  of  thegreat  pendulum  that 
marks  the  centuries.  What  of  a  thousand 
years  ?    What  of  an  eternity  ? 

3.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  also  that 
rhe  soul's  \'alue  must  be  measured  by  its  dura- 
tion. Children  blow  bubbles  and  men  rear 
buildings  of  granite,  but  neither  defy  time. 
The  old  temples  of  Babylon  are  crumbled  to 
dust  ;  the  towers  of  Ninevah  no  longer  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  Tigris  ;  the  inscriptions 
on  the  monuments  in  the  old  Granery  church 
yard  at  Boston  are  in  many  cases  effaced  by 
rain  and  frost.  But  what  about  the  mental 
powers  that  planned  the  ancient  temples  or 
moved  the  hand  above  the  now  crumbling 
marble?    These  still  live. 

"These  shall  withstand  the  empire  of  deeay, 
When  time  is  o'er  and  wor  ds  have  p  ssed  away  ; 

Cold  in  the  dust  the  silent  he-irt  may  lie, 
But  that  vvliieh  warmed  it  once  can  never  die  " 

What  cycles  of  centuries  have  gone  by  since 
last  night's  stars  began  to  shine  !  What  years 
have  come  and  gone  since  "The  mountain  strug- 
gled forth  from  the  womb  of  nature  as  her 
dread  first  born  !' '  What  dust  of  myriad  lives 
lies  scattered  on  sea  andland  to  tell  of  nature's 
work  in  life  and  death?  Count  all  and  know 
that  centuries,  aye,  aeons  \^ast  measure 
less,  unknown,  fill  in  the  future.  "Eternity 
whose  end  no  eye  can  reach"  is  before  the 
soul,  and  results  of  present  action  are  to  be 
seen  in  endless  light. 

4.  If  we  want  to  know  the  value  of  the  soul 
take  the  testimony  of  God.  A  jeweler  can 
best  value  diamonds.  A  rich  man  seeking  a 
lost  jewel  was  told  by  his  laundress  that  she 
had  given  the  pretty  button  found  in  his 
pocket  to  her  child.  The  ignorant  child  had 
thrown  it  into  the  gutter.  The  value  of 
the  jewel  could  be  best  known  by  the  anxiety 
of  the  owner,  not  by  the  estimate  of  the  ignor- 
ant.    Learn  the  value  of  the  soul  not  by  the 
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careless,  selfish  estimates  of  men,  but  by  the 
anxiety  of  God  to  find  his  lost  jewels.  Let 
Bethlehem's  angel  song  and  Calvary's  dark 
agony  reveal  how  much  the  human  soul  is 
worth  in  the  sight  of  God. 

.Second.  The  wisdom  of  soul  winning  is 
also  to  seem  in  which  is  involved  in  loss  of 
the  soul.  It  means  a  degeneration  of  powers 
that  cannot  be  fully  estimated.  The  picture 
of  ruined  castles,  slimy  walls  and  broken  roof 
and  solitary  gloom  where  home  happiness  once 
shone,  furnishes  no  parable.  An  eagle  falling 
from  sunlit  heights,  to  have  its  pinions  draggled 
in  the  dust,  gives  futile  picture.  Nothing 
but  the  thought  of  an  angel  smitten  with  in- 
sanity and  aimlessly  gathering  the  garbage  of 
the  street  can  rival  the  degeneration  which 
follows  man's  separation  from  God. 

It  means  both  suffering  and  loss.  When  the 
outcast  wanders  the  dark  streets  on  the  Decem- 
ber night  and  sees  gleams  of  light  coming  from 
the  concert  hall  and  hears  occasionally  an 
echo  of  song,  the  pain  is  twofold  ;  first,  that 
ofsuf?ering  from  the  winter  blast  and  midnight 
loneliness,  second,  the  remorse  at  thought  ot 
loss.  The  walls  shut  out  from  pleasure  that 
might  have  been  enjoyed.  The  outer  dark- 
ness surrounding  a  lost  soul  will  be  intensi- 
fied by  the  memory  of  oj^portunities  to  enter 
into  light  and  joy. 

Conclusions  :  Let  the  value  of  the  human 
soul  stimulate  you  to  seek  its  safety.  It  is 
said  that  when  Pherecides  came  among  the 
Greeks  teaching  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
Phythagoras  of  Samos  turned  from  the  pro- 
fession of  an  athlete  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy. The  petty  crown  of  the  Olympic 
games  could  no  longer  satisfy  him  who  knew 
he  was  made  for  eternity.  Mind  must  be 
crowned,   not  mu.scle.     Cultivate  what  you 


can  use  when  the  body  is  laid  aside  and  the 
spirit  brought  into  the  realm  of  fullv  revealed 
truth. 

2.  Guard  the  spirit  from  grossness  ;  make 
no  dark  lines  in  character.  Avoid  the 
corroding  influences  of  hypocrisy.  A  lie, 
whether  spoken  or  acted,  is  the  meanest  thing 
on  earth.  Beware  of  supposing  that  Sinai's 
laws  are  abrogated  in  the  interest  of  youth,  or 
that  you  can  without  endless  harm  dispense 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  during  college 
life. 

3.  The  work  of  soul  winning  mav  be  yours 
in  any  line  of  life  ;  but  is  not  God  calling 
many  of  you  to  special  service.  Never  were 
there  such  calls  to  labor  in  the  gospel  as  now. 
In  that  splendid  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar 
Mark  Antony  is  represented  as  striving  to 
win  the  thoughtless  crowd  to  loyalty  again. 
Regains  attention  by  reference  to  Caesar's 
will,  then  asks  them  to  view  dear  Caesar's 
wounds;  shows  where  the  envious  Cassa 
struck  and  where  the  sword  of  Cassius ' 
made  a  wound,  and  how  the  great  heart  broke 
when  Brutus'  dagger  pierced  his  breast.  Then 
reading  Caesar's  will,  which  made  Rome  his  heir 
and  blessed  her  citizens  with  gold  and  parks,  he  ' 
said  :  "Here  were  a  Caesar  ;  whence  comes 
such  another  ?' '  The  crowd  '^hout  '  'never, ' '  and 
cry  for  sword  and  fagot  to  avenge  his  death. 
May  it  be  yours  to  ask  a  careless  world  to 
listen  to  a  Savior's  will  ;  to  show  the  wounds 
that  sin  has  made  on  him  ;  to  tell  of  heaven 
opened  for  a  sinful  race  ;  to  say  "here  was  a 
Savior,  whence  comes  such  another?"  and  so 
help  martial  the  forces  of  righteousness,  till 
Satan  and  sin  are  swept  across  the  border  into 
eternal  night.  Then  on  heaven's  holy  heights 
you  will  one  day  know  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words,  "He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise. " 
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There  are  many  apologists  for  the  license 
system  among  persons  sincerely  in  favor  of 
prohibition.  But  there  is  an  unconsciousness 
— not  to  say  ignorance — of  the  facts  in  the  case 
that  would  call  for  pity  if  the  truth  were  not 
within  such  easy  reach.  Why  it  is  that  other- 
wise well  informed  persons  remain  in  such 
darkness  about  the  license  of  the  liquor  traffic 
we  cannot  explain,  unless. upon  the  supposition 
:hat  their  antipathies  will  not  allow  them  to 
-ead  authors  and  writers  who  have  given  an 
pverwhelming  array  of  facts  and  testimonies 
pn  this  subject. 

I.  One  fallacy  is  that  the  only  persons  op- 
Dosing  high  license  are  the  extremists — the 
radical  prohibitionists  on  the  one  extreme  and 
:he  liquor  men  on  the  other.  The  simple  fact 
s,  the  liquor  men  are  the  friends  of  license, 
ligh  license  at  that.  Peter  Her,  the  big  dis- 
iller  of  Omaha,  where  the  license  fee  is  $i  ,000, 
.ays  :  "In  all  my  experience  in  Ohio  before 
he  temperance  movement,  and  twenty  years 
experience  here  pre\'ious  to  high  license  and 
-ince,  I  believe  that  high  license  is  one  of  the 
grandest  laws  for  the  liquor  traffic,  and  for 
nen  interested,  as  well  as  people  at  large, 
here  is.  I  believe  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote  of 
he  liquor  dealers  and  saloon  men  [of  Nebraska] 
v'hether  it  should  be  high  license,  no  license 
)r  low  license,  that  they  would  almost  unani- 
nously  be  for  high  license."  The  Saloon 
"keepers'  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  says:  "The 
iquor  dealers  do  not  oppose  high  license. 
7hey  oppose  a  law  with  bonds  and  penalties." 
larl  Kuhl,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Per- 
onal  Liberty  League,  says  :  "We,  as  Person- 
1  Liberty  League  men,  are  not  opposed  to 
ligh  license — not  at  all.  We  think  that  feature 
f  the  law  a  good  one. ' '  Testimonials  like  these 
ould  be  multiplied  indefinitely  if  space  per- 
litted.  It  is  time  that  temperance  people 
nderstood  that  high  license  is  the  liquor  men's 
'wn  scheme. 


2.  Another  fallacy  is  that  license,  high  or 
low,  restricts  the  traffic,  diminishes  the  number 
of  saloons  and,  consequently,  diminishes  drink- 
ing, but  such  is  far  from  the  truth.  When  the 
Brooks  law  of  this  State  was  first  put  in  oper- 
ation the  number  of  saloons  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  counties  was  greatly  reduced.  But 
the  reduction  of  legalized  saloons  did  not  re- 
duce the  grog  shops  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  drinking.  The  Philadelphia  Times,  In- 
quirer, Ledger,  Record  and  jPrm  all  agree  that 
there  are  at  least  five  thousand  '  'speak  easies, ' ' 
or  unlicensed  saloons  in  that  city  alone.  The 
Pittsburgh  papers  have  repeatedly  asserted 
there  were  at  least  a  thousand  of  these  illegal 
saloons  in  that  city.  When  the  $1,000  license 
law  of  Nebraska  first  went  into  effect  Omaha's 
saloon's  were  reduced  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  to  iorty-three,  but  it  was  but  a  few 
months  till  they  numbered  o\'er  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  When  Mr.  Harry  Crowell,  chairman 
of  the  Liquor  Men's  Committee  in  the  Amend- 
ment campaign  in  1889,  was  a'^ked  if  high 
license  Ifad  reduced  the  consumption  of  liquor 
he  promptly  replied  :  "No.  sir.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  consumption  of  liquor  has  gradually 
increased  every  year  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Brooks  law.  Boufort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circu- 
lar, the  leading  journal  of  the  liquor  traffic,  in 
giving  a  review  of  the  liquor  trade  lor  1890  in 
the  principal  cities,  says  of  the  high  license 
cities  of  Boston,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  : 
"The  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
[to  the  licjuor trade]  we ha\'ee\'er experienced." 
[We  give  the  substance  of  the  several  testi- 
monies.] Itgives  addition  il  force  to  the  above 
statement  to  remember  that  the  year  was  one 
of  great  depression  in  other  lines  of  trade. 
Testimony  on  this  point  piles  up  too  high  for 
a  tithe  of  it  to  be  given  here. 

3.  Another  fallacy  is  that  it  can't  be  pro- 
hibited under  present  conditions,  hence  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  license  it.    On  the  face  of 
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things  this  looks  plausible.  When  the  Pro- 
hibitory Amendment  is  defeated  in  a  State  it 
does  look  a  little  as  if  a  prohibitory  law  would 
be  a  farce.  But  there  has  been  many  a  law 
enforced  and  respected  where  a  majority 
of  the  people  were  opposed  to  it,  or  at  least  not 
heartily  in  its  favor.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  are  indifferent  to  the  principle  of 
prohibition,  yet  if  it  were  the  law  of  the  land 
would  heartily  respect  the  law,  and  seek  its  en- 
forcement. In  this  State  there  were  over  296,- 
000  votes  for  the  amendment,  and  over  484,000 
against  it.  This  looks  like  a  formidable  op- 
position and  enough  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  public  sentiment  was  opposed.  But  there 
were  over  216,000  who  did  not  vote,  and  as 
the  liquor  men  had  opportunities  to  reach  all 
the  people  as  the  temperance  people  did  not, 
and  resorted  to  means  of  every  kind  to  force, 
deceive  or  buy  men  to  vote  for  their  traffic, 
then  216,000  must  be  men  opposed  to  the 
liquor  traffic  too  much  to  be  influenced  by  all 
or  any  of  the  Rum  power's  methods.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  these  stay-at-home  voters 
were  really  temperance  men  who  could  have 
been  rallied  for  prohibition  but  for  the  sup- 
posed benefits  of  the  high  license  law,  and 
Harry  Crowell,  the  leader  of  the  liquor  forces, 
declared  that  the  Brooks  high  license  law  was 
passed  with  the  consent  of  the  liquor  men  with 
the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  amend- 
ment by  leading  some  men  to  think  that  a  high 
license  law  was  a  good  enough  temperance 
measure.  A  law  passed  and  enforced  in  good 
faith  is  a  powerful  educator  of  public  senti- 
ment. Some  people  can  get  no  higher  than 
the  common  law.  What  it  forbids  is  to  them 
wrong  and  what  it  permits  is  right.  This 
216,000  vote  could  be  counted  on  to  sustain 
prohibition  if  it  were  once  inaugurated  and 
with  those  who  voted  for  the  amendment  would 
make  a  majority  of  over  28,000  hostile  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  Besides,  if  people  were  left  free 
from  the  deceptive  and  intimidating  methods 


of  the  traffic  and  had  a  fair  count,  these  figures 
would  be  materially  changed. 

The  difficulty,  is  the  election  machinery  fori 
reaching  the  voters,  getting  them  to  the  polls 
and  counting  the  votes,  is  all  in  the  hands  of' 
politicians  wholly  subservient  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  while  the  friends  of  prohibition  could 
not  have  access  to  this  machinery,  and  had 
very  limited  funds  to  carry  on  the  contest. 
This  has  been  the  condition  of  things  in  all  re- 
cent amendment  elections,  in  some  instances 
where  prohibition  sentiment  carried  the  day, 
it  was  counted  out  by  an  unprincipled  traffic 
which  controlled  the  count.  Who  is  respon- 
sible ?  We  have  never  heard  of  the  politicians 
who  perpetrated  this  fraud  upon  a  free  people 
ever  being  rebuked  for  it  or  losing  their  politi- 
cal caste.  Thev  ride  into  office  again  at  the 
next  election  by  votes  of  those  whom  they 
defrauded. 

Present  conditions  are  incompatible  with 
prohibition.  These  present  conditions  are, 
that  the  politicians  rule,  and  they  will  not  of- 
fend their  masters,  the  liquor  dealers,  by  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  prohibition  laws.  So 
their  safest  way  is  to  defeat  amendments  by 
the  method  above  indicated,  and  then  they 
will  not  be  troubled  with  enactini;  prohibitory 
laws  and  making  a  show  of  enforcing  them. 
The  individual  citizen  becomes  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  traffic  when  he  gives  his 
political  voice  and  influence  to  perpetuate  the 
political  power  and  organization  of  such  men. 
It  is  strange  that  men  who  believe  in  prohibi- 
tion will  continue  to  perpetuate  these  conditions 
and  then  plead  the  conditions  as  an  excuse 
for  licensing  the  traffic. 

4.  Another  fallacy  is  that  of  regarding  the 
license  fee  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  for  restricting 
the  traffic,  will  relieve  the  State  and  individual 
of  responsibilty.  Does  taxing  the  farmer,  mer- 
chant or  professional  man  restrict  his  business? 
The  essential  idea  of  a  tax  has  been  that  it  is 
a  means  of  revenue.    It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
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sort  of  compensation  for  the  protection  the 
government  gives  to  business.  The  person 
taxed  can  claim  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. New  York  City  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  licensing  gambling.  Omaha  officials 
collect  fines  ffom  bawdy  houses  and  gambling 
dens  instead  of  suppressing  them.  Perhaps 
the  injured  sense  of  justice  of  decent  people 
could  be  solaced  if  they  could  only  look  upon 
it  as  a  ta.x  for  the  purpose  of  restriction.  All 
licenses  contain  the  idea  of  permission  or 
authority,  and  as  Hon.  John  Sherman  says, 
are  "legal  grants."  It  does  not  help  matters 
in  the  least  to  call  it  a  tax.  When  the  saloon 
keeper  pays  his  license  fee,  tax  or  fine,  if  vou 
please  to  call  it  that,  he  claims  the  immunity 
and  the  protection  of  the  government.  For 
this  reason  the  liquor  business  prefers  license 
to  no  license,  because  by  the  license  or  tax  they 
obtain  legal  standing.  "No  license"  subjects 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  abated  as  nuis- 
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ances,  but  as  it  is  they  are  presumed  to  do  a 
lawful  business  till  proved  guilty  of  illegal 
selling.  The  liquor  business  very  much  pre- 
fers to  pay  a  license  fee,  even  if  it  is  high  in 
order  to  obtain  this  standing.  Besides  they 
are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  revenue 
thus  derived  by  the  State  from  their  trade  acts 
as  a  bribe  to  the  tax  payer,  to  induce  him  to 
vote  for  license  and  against  prohibition.  The 
liquor  men  are  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
high  license  is  a  bar  to  prohibition.  As  Peter 
Her,  the  Omaha  distiller,  says,  as  cjuoted  be- 
fore: "If  it  were  put  to  a  vote  of  the  liquor 
delears  and  saloon  men  whether  it  should  be 
high  license,  low  license,  or  no  license,  thev  would 
be  almost  unanimously  for  "high  license." 
Apologies  for  high  license  as  a  restrictive 
measure  must  look  very  tunny  to  the  liquor 
men  themselves.  If  the  liquor  men  favor  li- 
cense whv  should  temperance  men  argue  for 
it.  K. 


THOUGHT:  ITS  SUBJECTIVE  MISSION. 


The  motion  of  the  sea  is  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  that  of  the  human  mind.  Neces- 
sary to  its  being  and  regulating  its  develop- 
ment, thought  is  the  life-bearing  blood  circu- 
lating through  the  soul.  If  it  is  pure,  coursing 
\'igorously  in  its  channels,  taking  up  and 
dealing  out  its  burden  of  Hie  and  nourishment, 
the  perfect  stature  of  the  soul  is  reached.  If 
it  is  languid,  foul,  unsteady,  development  is 
stayed.  When  in  the  latter  condition,  the 
action  of  the  mind  is  rather  a  dream  than 
thought. 

Reverie  is  not  reflection,  fancy  is  not 
thought.  Neifher  reverie  nor  fancv  can 
mould  a  well  formed  man;  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  must  leave  him  far  short  of 
what  he  ought  to  be.  They  are  tools  ill- 
chosen  by  the  mind  for  its  great  work.  But 
there  is  another  tool,  a  chisel  of  sterling  tem- 
per, fitted  to  carve  grandeur  from  the  rough- 


est block.  Thought  is  this  chisel;  thought 
that  is  intense,  earnest,  broadening,  deepen- 
ing and  elevating,  the  whole  character  of  man. 
And  the  mind  nmst  ply  it  untiringly  for 
reverie  and  fancy  uncontrolled  only  wear  away 
the  precious  block  leaving  no  beauty  of  out- 
line, no  nobility  of  form  or  expression  in  com- 
pensation. But  thought  well  directed  devel- 
opes  all  the  marvelous  possibilities  of  the 
mind.  It  tends  to  develope  strength  of  mind, 
just  as  exercise  increases  strength  of  muscle; 
and  the  mind  that  rarely  or  never  knows  the 
tension  of  eager,  struggling  thought  reaching 
out  for  that  which  it  can  scarcely  grasp,  yet 
feels  that  it  must  have,  misses  the  growth  and 
strength  that  such  mental  contest  brings. 
Watch  the  waves  flowing  arid  ebbing  evenly 
on  the  beach,  till,  urged  by  the  rising  storm, 
they  run  higher  and  higher  on  the  strand. 
Thus  should  the  soul,  first  awakened  from  its 
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calm  by  the  impulse  of  an  earnest  purpose, 
send  out  waves  of  thought  struggling  up  the 
beach  of  knowledge,  weak  at  first,  but  multi- 
plying power  with  each  succeeding  effort  till 
at  last  they  march  grandly  to  the  highest 
mark  beyond  which  they  may  not  pass. 
Every  effort,  guided  by  a  steady  purpose, 
trying  the  mental  powers  of  man  to  their 
utmost,  leaves  him  possessed  of  greater 
strength  with  which  to  enter  new  contests, 
leaves  him  essentially  nobler,  and  clearer  in 
his  unique  personality.  Strength  and  individ- 
uality go  hand  in  hand.  Weakness  induces 
unreasoning  dependence  on  the  thoughts  and 
achievements  of  others.  While  strength  is 
manifested  in  individual  reasoning,  lorming 
independent  judgements  in  which  case  opin- 
ions are  held  not  because  they  are  inherited, 
or  bear  the  stamp  of  others'  approval,  but 
because,  having  been  examined,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  soul,  they  have  been  judged 
worthy  of  belief  Only  thus  is  the  life  freed 
from  the  lotus-like  thrall  of  blind  acquiescence 
and  established  firmly  on  convictions,  by  ad- 
herence to  which  men  become  heroes.  He  is 
not  strong  who  floats  content  upon  a  sea  of 
dreams,  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  ambition  the 
bark  in  which  he  floats,  sighing: 

"Give  me  long  rest  or  deat.h,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease. 
How  sweet  it  were  ***  with  half  shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream." 

Tis  only  he  who  thinks  truly  who  sees  the 
object  of  his  aim  advancing,  his  ideal  growing 
more  exalted.  What  at  first  was  his  ideal, 
perhaps  he  reaches,  but  he  cannot  be  content, 
for  his  broader  view,  his  deeper  insight,  have 
given  him  loftier  conceptions  of  what  his  life 
should  be.  It  is  true  one  never  ri,ses  above 
his  conceived  ideal,  but  just  as  true  that  the 
conception  rises  with  the  progress  of  the 
mind.  But  self  complacency  is  not  co-exist- 
ent with  this  development.  The  tree  that 
towers  highest  toward  the  sky,  sends  its  roots 
deepest  and  widest  in  the  earth.  So  the  man 
of  highest  attainments  necessarily  reaches 
deepest  into  the  knowledge  of  himself  And 


thus  recognizing  his  true  nature  he  cannot 
think  that  he  is  great  or  powerful.  Others 
may  laud  him,  but  he  knows  that  there  are 
heights  which  he  cannot  re?ch,  breadth  which 
he  cannot  scan,  depths  which  his  mind  cannot 
conceive,  depths  of  his  own  being  which  his 
knowledge  cannot  touch.  And  as  this  con- 
sciousness grows  within  him,  he  feels  that 
infinitely  beyond  him  is  the  mind  that  is  to . 
the  universe  both  architect  and  builder,  and 
reverence  takes  its  place  in  his  heart  beside 
humility;  while  musingly  he  asks: 

"Can  ally  grasp  the  world?  a  shell  compose  the  sea? 
Yet  I  with  my  mind's  little  plummet  would  sound 
The  mind  that  hath  known  no  creation  nor  bound." 

And  when  he  is  thus  "weak,  then  is  he 
strong."  But  thought  is  at  once  the  builder 
and  the  exponent  of  character.  There  can  be 
no  appeal  from  the  judgement  that  is  based 
on  the  evidence  of  thoughts;  for  as  a  man 
"thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 'he.  As  the  .solar 
spectrum  is  a  correct  analysis  of  the  sun's 
light,  so  thoughts  show  accurately  the  shades 
of  the  character  that  originates  them.  A  dull 
fitful  light  does  not  emanate  from  a  bright  un- 
wavering source,  nor  steady  brilliance  from 
lurid  flashes.  Paul's  thoughts  could  never 
glovv  in  Nero's  heart,  nor  Nero's  thoughts  in 
such  a  heart  as  Paul's.  Paul  was  a  hero,  and 
his  thoughts  have  poured  a  steady  white  light 
through  nineteen  centuries.  Nero,  a  cruel 
coward,  is  only  remembered  by  the  lurid  re- 
flection his  life  showed  of  the  demon  world. 

Nobility,  baseness;  purity,  degradation; 
heroism,  cowardice;  are  each  surely  betrayed 
in  thoughts.  Each  individual  must  think  in 
keeping  with  himself  Is  there  beauty  of 
character  ?  The  thoughts  are  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  the  true  and  beautiful  wherever  it 
is  found.  Is  there  heroism  ?  The  thoughts 
are  true  to  conscience,  abhoring  cowardice  in 
every  form. 

In  each  case  they  are  the  crucial  test  of  what 
one  is.  It  is  told  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  when 
she  was  old,  in  order  to  deceive  her  as  to  her 
real  appearance,  her  attendants  provided  niir- 
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rors  that  made  her  appear  still  young-  and 
beautiful,  until  beholding-  a  true  reHection  of 
herself  she  realized  with  grief  and  indignation, 
the  fraud  that  had  been  j^erpetrated  on  her. 
Flattery,  the  opinions  of  others,  our  own  deeds, 
are  mirrors  which  can  easily  deceive  us  as  to 
our  real  being  ;  but  courage,  patience,  nay, 
strongest  faith  in  God  must  steady  the  sight 
when  we  gaze  into  our  inniost  thoughts  and 
confess  the  faithfulness  of  the  image  we  find 
there.      If  thou  wouldst  know  tlu'.self  study 


earnestly  and  know  well  thy  tiioughls  ;  for 
they  are  the  words  which  compose  the  volume 
of  thy  life. 

At  once  the  greatest  positive  force  in  the 
molding  of  the  life,  and  the  mirror  reflecting 
it,  thought  only  achieves  its  highest  end,  when 
it  leads  the  soul  in  line  with  its  Creator's 
thought,  and,  by  reflection,  shows  it  w  orthy  of 
Him  in  whose  image  it  was  made. 

Jean  A.  Robertson. 


HAPPINESS  AND  SORROW. 


Life  is  a  fleeting  shadow,  gliding  o'er  earth's 
broad  frame.  Sometimes  here,  sometimes 
there,  leaving  its  glowing  mark  in  the  sea  of 
time.  Like  the  flov\  er,  it  may  bloom  and 
flourish,  or  like  the  glistening  snowflake,  may 
pass  away.  Time  sways  its  golden  sceptre 
over  life's  narrow  path.  Now  happiness  causes 
the  very  heart  to  leap  for  joy  ;  the  next  mo- 
ment sorrow  moves  its  trembling  fingers  and 
fills  the  soul  with  heart  rending  agony. 

From  childhood  to  old  age,  change  after 
change  leaves  its  impress  upon  us.  The  bright 
and  beautiful  countenance  of  youth  must  fade 
ias  old  age  steals  upon  it.  Youth  is  the  spring- 
time of  life  in  which  to  grow  and  flourish,  re- 
joice and  make  preparation  for  life's  great 
work.  In  this  stage  of  human  life  few  are  the 
great  trials  that  oppress  us,  small  is  the  sorrow 
ithat  grieves  us,  and  many  are  the  pleasures 
that  surround  us.  We  scarcely  realize  the 
blessings  of  youth  until  old  age  snatches  them 
away. 

So  varied  are  the  characteristics  of  men  that 
'enjoyments  of  almost  every  description  are  ex- 
jhibited,  but  few  are  the  persons  that  enjoy  real 
happiness.  Enjoyments  are  derived  from 
various  sources.  Some  people  delight  to  en- 
gage in  social  amusements  ;  others  find  more 
pleasure  in  the  perlormance  of  the  duties  of 
life  ;  .still  others  prefer  to  behold  and  enjoy  the 


works  of  nature  as  they  are  presented  to  us. 
To  these,  the  lofty  mountain,  the  mighty 
ocean,  the  winding  streamlet,  and  the  snow- 
flakes  as  they  clothe  the  landscape  with  glis- 
tening white,  have  a  peculiar  and  endearing 
charm.  So  grand  and  beautiful  are  the  won- 
derful works  of  nature,  that  the  most  artistic 
painter,  and  the  most  skilful  sculptor  are  fill- 
ed with  astonishment  as  they  behold  them. 

Happiness  is  free  to  all  who  choose  to  make 
it  so.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  condition 
of  the  person,  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  hap- 
piness utterly  ceases  except  where  we  continual- 
ly struggle  against  it.  The  mechanic  at  his  trade, 
the  farmer  behind  his  plow,  and  the  preacher 
in  his  pulpit,  one  and  all  possess  the  means  of 
enjoyment. 

The  fierce  .savage  delights  in  the  wild  war 
dance  and  the  negro  to  sing  of  various  themes. 
Barbarous  nations  delight  to  fight  and  war, 
while  civilization  finds  its  cup  of  joy  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  field  of  battle,  drenched 
in  the  crimson  blood  of  thousands  of  the  slain 
has  often  resulted  in  crowning  a  king.  Now, 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  and  the  fierce 
war  cloud  passes  away.  Peace  reigns  where 
formerly  war  would  have  prevailed  and  happi- 
ness is  prevalent  where  sorrow  would  have 
produced  many  a  burning  tear. 

Happiness  should    reign  in  every  home. 
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Dark  may  be  the  shadows  of  night,  yet  the 
bright  rays  of  Hght  in  the  dawning  of  day  will 
clear  them  all  away.  Many  may  be  the  sor- 
rows of  home  life,  but  when  once  the  rays  of 
true  happiness  shine  forth  all  troubles  and 
trials  will  vanish.  High  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
princes  or  servants,  may  be  partakers  of  this 
blessed  felicity,  and  let  us  remember  that  no 
amount  of  wealth  can  lengthen  the  golden 
thread  of  life  like  that  divine  elixir — happi- 
ness. 

Often,  while  happiness  hovers  around  the 
head  like  a  bright  cloud,  sorrow  steals  through 
the  dewy  veil  and,  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  sets 
on  fire  the  blood  of  life.  Sometimes,  while 
peace  seems  to  permeate  the  air  and  all  heaven 


A  STUDY  IN  "I 

Upon  precipitous  rocks  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
where  cold  desolation  reigns,  there  is  found 
a  lonely  yet  bright  blossom,  the  Alpine 
edelweiss.  From  the  scant  soil  of  its  rocky 
home  it  lifts  its  face  heavenward,  loved  alike  by 
the  sturdy  mountaineer  and  the  eager  tourist. 
So  in  the  soil  of  the  heart,  however  hardened 
and  untutored,  there  springs  the  flower  of 
friendship,  gladdening  the  lowly  as  well  as  the 
great.  As  over  the  frail  Alpine  flower  pas.ses 
the  constant  icy  blast  or  the  mighty  glacier, 
burying  it  forever,  so  over  the  tenderest  friend- 
ship shadows  may  fall;  yet  in  the  lap  of  winter, 
the  edelwiess  lives  on;  so  is  friendship  eternal 
and  untouched  by  change. 

In  the  year  1833,  in  Vienna,  occurred  the 
lamented  death  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, 
friend  of  the  poet  Tennyson.  A  young  stu- 
dent of  frail  health  and  precocious  attainments 
he  had  sought  the  continent  in  bright  hopes 
of  improvement.  For  a  few  short  days  he 
wandered  amid  the  beauties  of  the  old  world, 
delighting,  as  was  his  wont,  in  every  indica- 
tion of  triumphant  beauty  and  goodness. 
Brave,  bright  and  hopeful  in  his  youth  and  at- 


to  smile,  the  most  terrific  struggle  will  burst !  ! 
forth  in  all  its  fury,  leaving  death  and  destruc-  I  t 
tion  in  its  course.  Then  those  that  rejoice  are  j  t 
called  upon  to  mourn  and  those  that  laugh  j  ( 
must  weep.  The  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow  1 
must  be  traversed  by  a  single  bound.  j  t 

So  throughout  life,  happiness  and  sorrow  1 
are  blended  together.  One  never  appears  to 
its  fullest  extent  unless  it  has  been  preceded  1 
by  the  other.  In  order  that  we  may  advance 
onward  and  upward  we  should  ever  seek  to  ; 
have  our  minds  filled  with  true  happiness,  l 
Then,  though  troubles  and  trials  oppress  us,  1 
yet  our  souls  will  rest  in  blissful  peace.  i 

W.  H.  R. 


\  MEMORIAM." 

tainments,  his  friends  little  dreamed  that  the 
searching  questions  of  his  earnest  mind  were  so 
soon  to  be  answered  by  perfect  knowledge. 
Far  in  the  home  of  their  boyhood,  among  the 
sweet  English  meadows,  within  sound  of  the 
murmuring  river,  his  poet  friend  waited  with 
unfailing  love  lor  Arthur  Hallam.  Together 
they  had  completed  their  studies  within  the 
shade  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Four 
years  of  mingled  fellowship  had  passed. 

"When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each 
And  Fancy  li.uhl  from  Fducy  caught. 

And  Thought  leaped  out  towed  with  Thought, 
Ere  thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech." 

Soul  knit  unto  soul  in  purpose,  faith  and  mu- 
tuallove,  thepathof  their  friendship  "arose  and 
fell  from  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow." 
The  glories  of  an  English  autumn  heralded  the 
near  return  of  Hallam  to  his  waiting  friend. 
But  as  it  came  to  touch  the  landscape  into 
glory,  the  shadow  of  his  life  fell  upon  Tenny- 
son.   His  friend  was  dead. 

For  him  no  more  the  landscape  brightened. 
The  tempest  of  his  life  waged  wildly — that 
soul  tempest  when  man  must  feel  the  iron  bon- 
dage of  the  last  grim  Conquerorand  own  him- 
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st'If  powerless  before  Death.  In  the  heart  of 
the  poet  reigned  the  darkness  of  a  sudden  and 
terrible  sorrow,  yet  for  him  the  morning  of 
calm  was  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  faith. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  reverent  sympathy  we 
take  up  the  poem,  a  matchless  elegiac,  which 
he  has  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  friend. 
For  the  grandeur  of  its  conception,  the  march 
of  its  thought,  the  perfection  of  its  beauty, 
"In  Memoriam"  is  unrivaled  in  the  whole 
sweep  of  literature.  In  it  the  full  power  of 
friendship  is  shown;  with  all  the  semblance 
of  life  its  figures  pass  before  us.  The  action 
of  mind  is  not  the  ideal  or  impossible  one,  but 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  real.  More  than  any  other  con- 
ception it  passes  beyond  the  transient  into  the 
permanent,  beyond  time  into  eternity.  In  it  the 
the  Christianized  and  perfected  idea  of  friend- 
ship is  shown.  Placed  beside  the  wisdom  of 
past  conceptions,  this  perfected  idea  over- 
shadows all  past  ideals  and  towers  a  lofty  pil- 
lar of  destiny,  reaching  into  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  another  world. 

Of  the  friendship  of  "In  Memoriam"  thiscan 
be  said:  It  was  of  the  most  perfect  nature. 
Rarely  has  the  ideal  been  so  completely  ful- 
filled. Two  minds  similar  in  purpose  and 
culture  found  a  haven  in  each  other's  regard,  a 
stimulus  in  mutual  thought. 

Man,  dependent  by  nature  upon  fellowship, 
gains  inestimably  by  it.  The  fusing  of  two 
souls  into  one  is  the  surest  gain  of  triendship. 
Charles  Kingsley,  when  asked  by  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing the  secret  of  his  life,  answered  in  the  sim- 
ple words,  "I  had  a  friend."  Through  all  the 
noble  doings  of  his  consecrated  life  that  friend 
had  been  with  him — a  pure  and  helpful 
presence.  Charles  Kingsley  acknowledged  the 
moulding  power  of  a  friendship  and  his  noble 
life  testifies  to  his  wisdom.  At  the  root  of  all 
true  friendship  lies  that  divine  upward  striving 
of  the  soul,  the  reaching  out  after  an  ideal. 
Because  of  the  realized  fulfillment  of  this  ideal 
we  desire  a  friendship,  and  in  its  realization 
gain  a  step  in  our  upward  striving.  The  more 


deeply  wedded  the  soul  to  its  ideal  the  truer 
the  development  which  follows.  Friendship 
is  pre-eminently  a  safeguard,  because  it  is  ex- 
pressive and  satisfying.  Sincerity  is  its  essen- 
tial requirement  and  free  expression  its  chief 
element  of  safety.  While  breaking  down 
some  barriers  it  erects  others  and,  hedging  up 
doubtful  channels,  opens  to  new  fields  of  de- 
light. It  is  an  insight  because  it  involves  a 
doubled  and  clearer  sight.  It  is  a  revelation 
of  the  world  of  nature  and  thought  when  im- 
pression is  shared  and  by  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  one  soul  is  gained  a  spiritual  insight. 
Far  more  important  is  the  inner  than  the 
outer  sight.  To  the  eye  of  unerring  love, 
much  of  the  soul  is  revealed.  This  soul-sight 
is  a  chief  gain  oftne  friend.  Beauties,  excel- 
lencies, strong  purposes  of  heart  are  revealed 
to  the  close  friend  where  hidden  to  the  casual 
observer.    Tennyson  fully  expresses  this: 

■'1  felt  and  feel  ;  tlio'  left  alone, 
His  being  working  in  mine  own, 
The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine." 

Thought,  exhiliration  and  sympathy  are  re- 
sults of  this  relation,  making  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  life.  Nature's  mightiest  influences 
work  in  stillness,  the  light  on  its  noisless 
wings,  the  frost-king  in  his  nightly  reign. 
These  are  all  emblematic  of  that  most  wonder- 
working power  in  the  world  of  mind  and  spir- 
it, the  flower  of  love.  From  this  springs  joy, 
the  flower  of  love,  crowning  the  field  of  earth's 
life  and  thought,  filling  the  hands  of  innocent 
childhood  with  flowers,  cheering  the  youth 
and  manhood  of  life  and  strewing  the  pathway 
of  the  aged  and  dving  with  immortelles. 

The  outgoings  of  the  soul  are  satisfied  and 
enlarged  in  the  expressiveness  of  friendship. 
The  stronger  and  purer  the  emotion  the  loft- 
ier its  expression.  The  truest  friends  are 
those  who,  having  the  deepest  emotional  na- 
ture are  the  strongest  and  truest  in  its  expres- 
sion. 

In  the  friendship  of  Tennyson  and  Hallam  a 
free  expression  gave  strength  to  the  pursuit  and 
appreciation  of  knowledge  and  virtue.    In  one 
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f)articular  was  appreciation  markedly  heighten- 
ed by  their  mutual  regard.  This  lay  in  the 
relation  of  Nature  to  knowledge.  Together 
gazing  into  Nature's  beautiful  face  they  sought 
to  fathom  her  secret  and  perceive  her  loveli- 
ness. To  their  mutual  sight  she  revealed  her 
loveliest  moods.  All  these  grew  into  their 
"study  of  imagination"  and  new  impressions 
was  added  to  their  lives.  With  lingering 
pathos  when  the  shadow  had  passed  bstween 
them  the  poet  laments  : 

'  I  climb  the  hill ;  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  land.scape  underneath 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 
Some  gracious  Hii-mory  of  my  friend," 

Throughout  the  whole  poem  the  poet's  deep 
description  reflects  the  influence  of  his  friend- 
ship. The  objective  consideration  of  friend- 
ship is  centered  in  the  thought,  "not  receiving 
but  giving."  This  idea  has  gained  its  true 
proportions  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  in 
whom  humanity  and  divinity  united  has  for- 
ever made  sacred  the  name  of  friend.  From 
the  act  of  love  spring  the  minor  actions  of 
friendship  called  its  offices.  These  are  the 
fruits  of  love,  its  secondary  utility  and  its  arena 
of  manifestation.  Upon  them  the  world  builds 
its  idea  of  friendship  and  by  them  measures  its 
power.  The  externals  of  love  exist  in  deeds 
of  kindness  and  charity.  Acts  of  this  sort  are 
the  sharing  of  burdens,  the  relief  of  suffering, 
the  causing  of  joy.  In  these  acts  sweet  charity 
is  bound  up  with  friendship  in  the  walks  of  life. 

This  particular  side  of  a  mutual  frendship  is 
shown  in  the  words  of  the  poet  : 

■  'But  lliit.  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carr  er  birds  in  air. 
X  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear, 
Because  it  needed  help  of  love  ; 
Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  lim.b, 


When  mighty  love  would  cleave  in  twain 
The  lading  of  a  single  pain 
And  part  it,  giving  half  to  him." 

"In  Memoriam"  is  especially  valuable  in  its 
view  of  the  future  of  friendship.  This  is  the 
great  question  of  the  poem  and  forms  its  con- 
stant consolation.  The  poet  expresses  his  be- 
lief in  strong  lin2s  of  conviction  : 

"Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time 
The  giant  laboring  in  his  youth, 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth 
Asihing  Na'ure's  earth  and  line. 
But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
.\re  brothers  of  an  ampler  day." 

When  the  soul  has  passed  into  the  great 
beyond  all  eternity  is  room  for  expansion.  The 
treasures  of  knowledge  are  at  last  unreserved, 
the  most  boundless  reason  .satisfied,  and  the 
profoundest  intercourse  possible.  Barriers  and 
hindrances  removed,  the  growth  of  friendship 
in  another  world  is  more  than  a  conjecture. 
Tofiijndship  new  life  will  be  added  when  in 
the  presence  of  its  author.  He  who,  while  on 
earth,  fulfilled  all  the  scope  and  mission  of 
friendship  shall  gather  the  friendships  of  earth 
about  His  eternal  throne. 

In  "In  Memoriam"  we  have  before  us  the 
pictured  friendships  of  two  souls.  Perfect  in 
its  outline,  true  in  its  light  and  shade,  the  in- 
tervening years  have  only  deepened  its  im- 
pressions. Immortal  in  its  influence  "In 
Memoriam"  has  crowned  the  head  of  Alfred 
Tennyson  with  the  chaplet  of  enduring  fame. 
Honored  by  the  world,  laurel-crowned  by  a 
nation,  England's  greatest  poet  laureate, 
stands  to  day  at  the  end  of  life's  long  vist,.and 
calmly  waits  for  the  voice  of  his  iriend  calling 
him  to  a  renewed  friendship  in  an  eternal  pres- 
ent. Dora  Barr. 
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of  solos,  duetts,  trios  and  quartettes.  Why 
cannot  such  concerts  be  given  oftener  ? 
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W E  have  had  occasion  to  commend  the  Ht- 
erary  societies  heretofore  on  their  good  work, 
but  never  before  has  any  one  of  them  been  so 
faithful  in  good  works  as  to  adjourn  two 
nights  inside  of  three  weeks  to  ^0  to  church. 


Thankinc;  all  the  friends  and  subscribers 
of  the  HoLCAD  for  the  support  they  have 
given  us  during  the  past  year,  and  wishing  the 
HoLCAD  and  the  new  staff  abundant  success 
in  the  future,  we  leave  the  editors'  desk  and 
bid  the  paper  an  aftectionate  "farewell." 


The  concert  given  in  the  chapel,  Feb.  12, 
by  the  Westminster  Quartette,  was  in  every 
way  an  enjoyable  entertainment.  The  per- 
formers each  rendered  his  part  in  a  \  ery  cred- 
itable manner,  and  every  selection  was  greet- 
ed with  a  hearty  round  of  applause,  several  of 
them  beinof  encored.    The  nroc-ram  consisted 


Father  time  has  again  tolled  the  death 
knell  of  a  recent  graduate.  It  is  with  heavy 
hearts  and  tearful  eyes  that  we  listen.  Mr.  E. 
.B.  Ferguson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '90, 
and  half  brother  of  president  Ferguson,  died 
at  his  home,  Jan.  23,  of  consumption.  We 
feel  that  we  have  in  truth  lost  a  friend,  one 
whose  \  alue  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 
He  was  a  person  of  unusually  strong  cliaracter 
and  ever  sought  to  banish  prejudice  and  to 
pass  unbiased  judgment  on  every  question, 
jeweled  with  "faithfulness  to  duty,'  "sincer- 
ity of  purpose, "  and  "a  strict  regard  for  in- 
tegrity," his  character  was  most  attractive. 
The  gentlemanly  bearing  and  modest  and  re- 
fined deportment,  which  were  but  the  outgrowth 
of  a  noble  character,  won  for  him  the  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect- 
ual capacitv.  His  fine  sensibilities,  acute 
judgment,  and  e.\act  discrimination  won  for 
him  that  reverence  which  the  student  always 
has  for  those  highly  talented.  While  we  fail 
to  understand  the  dispensation  which  would 
remove  such  a  promising  young  man  from  the 
very  threshold  of  an  active  life,  and  while  we 
mourn  his  loss,  yet  we  do  not  forget  that  the 
Omnicient  never  makes  a  mista'ice,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  carrying  out  some  wise  ]ilan. 


-  A  few  weeks  ago  the  inmates  of  the  ladies' 
hall  received  quite  a  fright  by  two  or  three 
ruffians.  These  parties,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  intoxicated,  and  who  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  residents  of  the  town,  went 
to  the  hall  late  at  night  and  amused  themselves 
by  prowling  around,  rattling  at  the  windows, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter,  climbing  cj\-er  the 
fire  escai)e,  firing  their  re\'ol\'ers,  and  using 
profane  and  vulgar  language.  Whoever  the 
culprits  were  and  whatever  their  object,  there 
should  l)e  measures  taken  to  brinj/  them  to 
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justice.  This  t)ccurrence  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
any  benefit  for  the  college  buildings  to  be  in 
the  borough  or  not.  Do  these  buildings  re- 
ceive any  protection  from  the  borough  ?  It 
seems  as  if  the  college  property  was  en- 
tirely overlooked — was  regarded  as  a  play- 
thing for  persons  maliciously  disposed.  How- 
ever this  may  be  it  is  certain  that  things  are 
tolerated  in  connection  with  the  college  build- 
ings which  would  not  be  with  any  others  in 
town.  And  yet  it  is  to  the  college  that  the 
town  owes  its  life  and  prosperity.  Remove 
the  college  and  New  Wilmington  is  dead. 
Does  it  not  deserve  the  protection  ot  a  true 
friend  and  benefactor? 


Andrew  Jackson  is  one  of  the  conspicu 
ous  figures  in  American  history.  He  is 
thought  of  almost  as  soon  as  Washington  or 
Lincoln.  He  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
character  and  had  a  great  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  political  policy  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  man  of  decided  and  sometimes  obstinate 
beliefs,  ot  undoubted  courage,  both  physical 
and  mental,  a  warm  friend  and  a  most  bitter 
enemy.  Prejudice  played  no  small  part  in 
his  behefs,  decisions  and  judgments.  This 
was  his  weak  point.  His  redeeming  trait  and 
the  one  which  crowned  his  efforts  with  success 
was  his  promptness  and  decision  in  action. 
Whether  in  private  life,  in  his  military  opera- 
tions or  in  the  White  House  this  feature  was 
prominent.  His  private  and  personal  disputes 
were  frequently  settled  with  such  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  use  of  his  fists  that  his  antagonist  was 
only  too  glad  to  yield.  His  victory  at  New 
Orleans  and  the  quieting  of  the  nullifiers  were 
also  due  to  prompt  and  decisive  action. 
But  while  we  regard  him  as  a  great  man  and 
while  he  did  much  for  the  United  States,  both 
in  civil  and  military  affairs,  yet  he  also  intro- 
duced a  policy  which  has  since  been  a  curse  to 
the  country.  It  is  the  spoils  system.  Acting 
on  the  principle  that  to  the  victor  belong  the 


spoils  and  regarding  each  political  opponent  ,  I 
as  a  personal  enemy  he  removed  from  civil  E 
offices  all  who  were  of  a  different  political  i  li 
faith,  no  matter  how  well  they  might  be  quali- 
fied for  the  position.  This  policy,  which  con-  ^ 
science  and  every  particle  of  reason  or  com-  I  f 
mon  sense  will  condemn,  can  only  be  regarded  :  i 
as  the  offspring  of  prejudice  and  therefore  as  '  t 
unworthy  of  adoption.  1 


ALUMNI  HISTORY.  ( 
1854.  _  1 

W.   P.  Shaw  was  the  only  member  of  this  t 
class  and  the  first  graduate  of  Westminster.  ; 
After  graduation  he  studied  theology  in  the  |  i 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Xenia,  ;  1 
under  Drs.G.McMasters  and  H.  McMullen;  was  I  ; 
licensed  in  1854,  and  ordained  in  1855  by  the  1 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Chicago. 
Was  pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Red  Oak,  in 
Iowa,  with  the  supervision  of  the  missions  at 
Washington,  Morning  Sun  and  Andrew,  1855  1 
and   1856  ;  New  Richland,   Ohio,   1857-64  ; 
joined  the  U.   P.   Church,  1869  ;   pastor  at 
Noblestown,  Pa.,  1870-75  ;  pastor  of  Holyoke 
and  West  Liberty,  Butler  countv,  Pa. ,  since  ! 

1877.  ; 
1856. 

J.  G.  Barnes — Studied  theology  at  Alle- 
gheny United  Presbyterian  Seminary  where 
he  graduated  in  1861  ;  ordained  in  1862  by 
Allegheny  Presbytery  ;  pastor  of  West  Union  : 
and  Glade  Run,  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  1862- 
70  ;  of  First  U.  P.  church,  Monmouth,  111., 
from  1870  to  1880,  in  which  year  he  died. 
Was  married  to  Mary  A.  Thorne  Sept.  2, 
1858,  and  had  nine  children.  j 

T.  H.  Hanna — Studied  theology  at  Xenia 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
1 861  ;  pastor  of  Fifth  church,  Philadelphia, 
1862-67  ;  Second  Pittsburgh,  1867-75  ;  First 
Xenia,  1875-80  ;  First  Monmouth,  1880 — . 
During  the  winter  of  1857  he  taught  a  three 
months'  term  of  school  in  Henderson  county, 
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111.  He  was  married  Nov.  16,  1862,  to  Mary 
E.  Templeton,  of  West  Middletown,  Pa.,  and 
has  six  children,  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

J.  M.  Jamison — Studied  theology  at  Alle- 
gheny and  graduated  in  i860;  was  installed 
pastor  May  20,  i860,  of  Piney  Fork,  Harrison 
county,  O.,  and  is  still  in  charge.  From  1873 
to  1880  he  was  Professor  of  Languages  in 
Hopedale  College. 

J.  L.  Whitla — Studied  theology  at  Xenia  and 
Allegheny ;  was  licensed  March  31,1 859 ;  travel- 
ed 20,000  miles  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  Board  and  was  ordained  in  1862  by  De- 
troit Presbytery;  pastor  of  Nankin,  Mich., 
1862-65  ;  was  thrown  aside  three  years  by 
ill  health  ;  was  S.  S.  of  Eden  Prairie  and  Glen- 
dale,  Minn.,  1868-71  ;  Caledonia,  Minn.,  1871- 
72,  and  pastor  of  Zion  and  Levin,  Douglass 
county,  Minn.,  1875-86;  Edgerton,  Kansas, 
1886— 

1857- 

J.  R.  Bell — Studied  theology  at  Xenia, 
where  he  graduated  in  1861  ;  was  pastor  of 
Salem,  Boone  countv,  Ind.,  1861-70;  of 
Elvaston,  Hancock  county.  111.,  1871-73,  when 
he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  took 
the  congregation  with  him,  and  continued  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1S83. 

J.  W.Buchanan — Studied  theology  at  Alle- 
gheny ;  was  licensed  in  1861  by  Butler  Pres- 
bytery ;  was  S.  S.  of  Caledonia  and  Orange- 
ville,  Mich.,  1864-69.  Three  years  of  this  time 
he  did  not  have  the  use  of  a  horse  and  traveled 
on  foot  an  average  of  twenty-five  miles  per 
week.  Pastor  of  same,  1869-73  ^  supplied 
Wheatland,  Will  county,  111.,  one  year  and 
pastor,  1875-84;  S.  S.  Utica,  Neb.,  1885 — .  He 
was  married  Sept.  12,  1857,  to  Elizabeth  R. 
Dillinger,  and  has  six  children,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  are  office 
bearers  in  the  U.  P.  church  in  Alliance,  Neb. 
The  youngest  son  and  daughter  are  at  home. 

W.  R.  Hutchinson — Studied  theology  at 
Allegheny,  wheie  he  graduated  in  1861  ;  pas- 
tor of  Clinton,   Butler  countv.  Pa.,  1861-73  ; 


Ottawa,  Kansas,  1873-85  ;  Coldvvater,  Kansas, 
1886-89  ;  Savannah,  Ashland  county,  Ohio, 
1889 — .  His  work  in  Kansas  was  missionary 
entirely.  He  married  Miss  .Saresta  Gaily  Jan. 
14,  1862,  and  has  eight  children. 

D.  S.  Littell.— Studied  theology  at  Alle- 
gheny, where  he  graduated  in  1861  ;  pastor 
of  Pigeon  Creek,  Washington  county.  Pa. , 
1861-86;  Second  church,  Pittsburgh,  1886 — . 
June  and  July,  1863,  in  Christian  commission 
at  Washington,  N.  C. ;  some  months  of  1864 
at  Hampton,  Va. ;  September,  1865,  to  April, 
1866,  Freedmen's  Missions,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
He  was  married  Dec.  12,  1872,  to  Miss  Julia 
A.  Barr,  and  has  four  children,  one  girl  and 
three  boys.  He  writes:  "God  has  been  very 
patient,  forgiving  and  kind  to  me  ;  and  a  life 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  a  foolish  fail- 
ure has  been  redeemed  by  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  so  that  it  has  not  been  entirely  use- 
less and  very  comfortable.  Of  all  that  hfe  has 
given  me  of  money  I  have  given  the  tenth  back 
to  him." 

John  McMichael — After  graduation  he  read 
law  and  settled  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  He  still 
resides  there,  and  is  Judg:e  of  Lawrence  county, 
of  which  it  is  the  county  seat. 

Sarah  McMichael  (  Mrs.  Brown  )— After 
graduation  engaged  in  teaching  ;  Urbana,  O., 
March,  1858  to  June  1862  ;  Xenia,  O.,  until 
1867  ;  Westminster  College,  1867  to  October 
1869,  when  she  was  taken  ill  and  left.  .She 
was  married  March  3,  1870,  to  Rev.  M.  M. 
Brown,  and  has  one  son,  wIkj  is  now  a  Sopho- 
more in  Westminster.  She  resides  now  in 
New  Wilmington. 

Ellen  P.  Dickey  (Mrs.  ( iamble)— After 
graduation  she  remained  at  home  at  New  Wil- 
mington, where  she  was  married  June  22, 
1871,  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Gamble.  She  is  the 
mother  of  four  children  and  resides  at  James- 
town, Pa. 

Cynthia  Houston — After  graduation  she 
taught  a  public  school  for  a  lew  terms.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  until  recently  has  been 
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occupied  in  household  duties  and  in  the  care 
of  aged  parents  and  a  sister.  She  is  unmar- 
ried. She  writes:  "Last  July  I  left  New 
Wilmino;ton,  having  finished  the  work  that 
had  held  me  there  so  long,  and  have  been 
visiting  in  Ohio  and  Kansas.  I  know  not 
where  my  future  home  will  be.  Will  spend 
the  winter  in  Chicago,  111.  I  trust  I  shall  find 
some  niche  to  fill  where  I  can  do  something 
towards  building  up  my  Master's  kingdom. 
If  so,  I  am  content.  The  years  are  flying  by, 
eternity  is  ha.stening. " 

1858. 

J.  W.  Bain — Studied  theology  at  Xenia  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  at  Cannonsburg, 
Pa.,  in  October,  1861;  was  pastor  of  Cannons- 
burg, Pa.,  1861-67;  of  Sydney,  O.,  1867-68; 
of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  1868-73;  Third  Church, 
Alegheny,  Pa.,  1873-74;  Chicago,  111.,  1874- 
77;  Hamilton,  O.,  1877-82;  Philadelphia  about 
four  years ;  Altoona,  1886 — .  While  at  Sydney, 
O.,  he  had  poor  health,  being  sick  from  four 
to  six  clays  out  of  each  week.  He,  however, 
preached  every  Sabbath.  He  was  sent  to 
Chicago  by  the  Home  Board  of  the  U.  P. 
Church  in  1874.  In  October,  1884,  he  was 
stricken  with  sciatic  rheumatism  and  stomach 
neuralgia  which  compelled  him  to  give  up  his 
charge.  After  resting  a  year  he  came  to  Al- 
toona, his  present  charge.  In  October,  1859, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  S.  M. 
Rhoddy,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.  He  has  five 
children. 

L.  I.  Crawford — Studied  theology  at  Alle- 
gheny; was  licensed  April  4,  1861,  by  Mercer 
Presbytery  and  ordained  June  16,  1864,  by 
Le  Claire;  pastor  of  Wyoming,  Jones  Co., 
la.,  1864-69;  Sandy  Lake  and  Utica  and 
Sandy,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. ,  installed  July  1,1870; 
re.signed  Utica  in  1873;  Sandy  1874,  Sandy 
Lake,  1879;  was  also  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper at  Sandy  Lake. 

D.  S.  Kennedy — Studied  theology  at  Alle- 
gheny, was  licensed  April  4,  1861,  by  Mercer 


Presbytery,  and  ordained  September  4,  1862, 
by  Chartiers ;  was  pastor  of  Center,  Washing- 
ton county,  Pa.,  1862-72;  of  Sewickly,  Alle- 
gheny county,  1872-78;  and  of  Somonauk, 
111.,  since  .September  5,  1878.  His  son  Ried 
graduated  here  in  the  class  of '  89. 

Robert  McCaslin — Studied  theology  at  Al- 
legheny, where  he  graduated  in  i860,  was 
pastor  at  Xenia  five  and  one-half  years.  His 
present  charge'is  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  preached  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was 
married  Jan.  10,  1861,  to  Mary  F.  Smith,  of 
Allegheny,  and  has  two  children. 

E.  N .  McElree — After  graduation  he 
studied  theology  in  Allegheny  where  he  grad- 
uated in  April,  1863  Pastor  at  Freeport, 
Pa.,  1863-74;  Irwin,  Westmoreland  county, 
1875-79;  Neshannock  and  Oak  Grove, 
Lawrence  county,  1879-85;  at  Beaver  Falls 
since  February,  1885.  He  was  married 
March  3,  1864,  to  Mary  C.  Braden  of  West 
•Sunbury,  Pa.,  and  has  four  children,  three 
living  and  one  dead.  Of  these  three  two  are 
in  college  at  present  and  the  other,  a  mem- 
ber of '90,  is  Professor  in  Amity  college,  la. 

J.  W.  Taylor — Studied  theology  at  Xenia; 
was  licensed  in  1862  and  ordained  in  1865; 
pastor  of  Darby  and  Sugar  Run  1865-67; 
North  Wood,  O. ,  1868-71;  Londonderry  and 
Tippecanoe,  Guernsey  county,  O.,  since 
August  17,  1876. 

Martha  Francis  is  the  wife  of  Mayor  Dunn,  of 
Franklin,  Pa.  Her  .son,  W.  A.,  is  in  college 
this  year. 

Hanna  J.  Houston  (Mrs.  Hogue) — After 
graduation  she  engaged  in  teaching  for  eight 
years.  She  was  married  August  29,  1865,  to 
Mr.  lames  M.  Hogue,  and  has  two  children. 
Her  present  residence  is  one  mile  from  Grove 
City,  Mercer  county,  Pa. 

Nancy  W.  Kelly  (Mrs.  Kennedy)— She 
married  Rev.  D.  S.  Kennedy,  whose  history 
we  give  above,  and  now  resides  at  Sandwich, 
Illinois. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 
— To  J.  B.  Johnson,  '76,  a  girl. 
— To  Rev.  A.  P.  Hutchinson,  '78,  a  son. 
— W.  M.  Anderson,  'go,  also  appeared  in 
our  midst  lately. 

I  — W.  R.  Irons,  '87,  of  Freeport,  visited 
Ihis  mother  here  lately. 

— Rev.  W.  J.  Best,  '75,  and  wife,  of  Knox- 
ville,  O.,  are  here  visiting  friends. 

— Does  Miss  Mary  Reed,  '90,  love  skating 
jor — the  pleasure  of  good  company  ? 
I    — W.  R.  Dickson,  '90,  of  the  medical  col 
lege  in  Pittsburgh,  recently  visited  here. 

— The  congregation  of  Rock  Prairie,  Wis. , 
has  issued  a  call  for  Rev.  S.  G.  Huey,  '89. 

— Rev.  J.  S.  Dice,  '77,  will  represent  the 
Beaver  Valley  Presbytery  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

I  — Rev.  J.  W.  Smith,  '79,  has  received  a 
'unanimous  call  to  the  Fourth  U.  P.  church, 
Philadelphia. 

'  — Miss  Alice  Foster,  '90,  will  in  six  weeks 
close  a  successful  term  of  school  at  No.  8, 
Mercer  county. 

I  — Rev.  J.  A.  Duff,  '74,  will  preach  the 
dedicatory  sermon  of  the  new  church  at 
Kearney,  Neb. 

i  — Rev.  A.  K.  Strane,  '78,  visited  the  college 
classes  one  day  last  week.  His  home  is  in 
ildaville,  Indiana. 

— ^J.  A.  Stranahan,  '75,  goes  to  Harrisburg 
into  the  Attorney  General's  office  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

— ^John  K.  Cochran,  '88,  who  died  lately 
in  Allegheny,  was  looking  forward  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary. 

— Rev.  A.  A.  Mealy,  of  the  Central  church, 
Pittsburgh,  received  eighteen  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church. 

— Miss  Annetta  Bell,  '90,  is  an  earnest 
worker  here  in  a  every  Christian  association. 
Her  presence  at  a  meeting  adds  strength. 


— Rev.  H.  C.  Marshall,  '75,  publishes  a 
neat,  spicy  monthly,  at  Rock  Island,  in  the 
interest  of  the  U.  P.  church,  of  which  he  is 
pastor. 

— D.  S.  L.  McNary,  '90,  visited  his  friends 
here  last  week.  Glad  to  see  your  face  again 
and  you  do  not  know  how  it  makes  some  of 
ours  light  up. 

— ^J.  B.  Johnston,  '76,  has  again  been 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Lawrence  County 
Fair  Association  and  Farmers'  Institute.  He 
has  shown  himself  an  earnest  worker. 

—Rev.  I.  T.  Wright,  '76.  of  Bethel,  will 
represent  the  Mercer  Presbytery  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor  in 
our  class  rooms  and  always  welcome. 

— Rev.  S.  W.  Douthett,  '88,  preached  in 
Butler  February  ist.  The  Thirteentli  church, 
Pittsburgh,  has  engaged  him  as  pastor  as  soon 
as  his  course  at  the  Seminary  is  completed. 

— ^J.  D.  Rankin's,  '75,  congregation  at 
Denver,  Col.,  will  soon  build  a  new  house  of 
worship,  which  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
1000  and  is  to  cost  $25,000,  the  half  of  which 
has  been  raised. 

— Dr.  J.  R.  Brittain,  '68,  of  Englewood, 
111.,  has  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  Engle- 
wood church.  The  church  is  a  special  mission 
under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  U.  P.  church. 

— Invitations  were  out  for  the  marriage  of 
Rev.  E.  O.  McFarland,  '82,  of  Glensdale,  Pa., 
to  Miss  Anna  Corbit,  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  P. 
Corbit,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  February  5th, 
at  Brooklyn.  We  extend  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

— Miss  Minnie  Lewis,  '89,  is  a  successful 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Mercer  county  schools. 

— ^J.  S.  .Swogger,  '89,  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Allegheny,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
home  last  week.  He  is  looking  well  and 
hearty  and  says  they  are  getting  along  nicely. 
Also  that  Rev.  K.  W.  McFarland  is  well  and 
])rogressing  raj^idlv  in  his  work. 
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— Mr.  E.  B.  Ferguson,  '90,  died  at  tlie 
home  of  his  father,  in  FrankHn  county,  Jan. 
3d.  He  was  a  brother  of  our  President,  Dr. 
Ferguson,  antl  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  li\  ed  a  long  life  in  a  few  years, 
if  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  true  measure  of 
life.  We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  all 
his  mourning  friends. 

—Rev.  R.  M.  Russell,  '80,  of  the  Si.xth 
church,  Pittsburgh,  preached  on  the  day  of 
prayer  for  colleges  in  the  .Second  church  here, 
to  a  large  audience.  Flis  discourse  was  fine, 
full  of  pleasing  illustrations  of  his  points  and 
one  which  renews  us  in  the  work  of  winning 
souls  to  Christ,  or  incites  us  to  that  work. 
Indeed  it  was  picturesque.  In  his  church,  at 
the  recent  meetings,  a  very  large  number  were 
received  into  ;iiembership  of  tiie  church. 


colle(j;e  world. 

— Reports  Irom  Muskingum  College  shew 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
over  previous  terms. 

— Alexander  Montgomery,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  given  $250,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical -Seminary  of  California. 

— In  Gern.a  ly  the  preparation  for  a  profes- 
sional career  covers  from  two  to  three  tin.es 
the  period  spent  in  this  subject  in  America. 

— By  the  bequest  of  Matthew  Thoms,  over 
$150,000  has  been  left  to  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  subject  to  an  annuity  of  ^2,000  for 
ten  years. 

— Rev.  C.  A.  Brigg-,,  D.  D.,  was  inaugu- 
rated Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  on  January  21. 

— The  Prus:  i  in  Government  is  \'erv  liberal 
to  its  universities,  giving  them  large  sums 
every  year  for  running  expenses.  They  also 
have  large  erdowment  funds. 

— The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  will 
establish  a   college  at  Kearney,  Nebraska: 


money  having  been  provided  for  the  buildings 
and  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 

— -La  Fayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  is  try- 
ing to  raise  $10,000  in  order  to  secure  $50,000 
pledged  on  condition  that  the  other  be  raised 
within  a  vear.  The  college  has  an  attendance 
of  322. 

— Park  College,  Parkeville,  Mo.,  reports 
loi  students  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 
and  226  in  the  Preparatory,  total  327,  and  also 
that  It  has  never  graduated  a  student  who  was 
not  a  Christian. 

— -The  Episcopal  Church  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  large  sum  of  money  with  which  to 
establish,  wherever  needed,  a  first-class  educa- 
tional system.  Dr.  Potter,  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  is  at  the  head  of  this  move- 
ment. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania  receives 
$500,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Charles 
Lenning,  of  Philadelphia,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanics,  also  $200,000,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  free  scholarship. 

— Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  will 
not  permit  any  one  to  sell  liquor  to  its  stu- 
dents. The  college  recently  compelled  the 
prohibitory  law  of  Vermont,  on  the  border  of 
which  it  is  situated,  to  be  enforced  against  a 
man  who  would  cater  to  the  students. 

— The  Pres'der.t  has  upon  recommendation 
of  Congressman  Townsend  and  Adjutant 
General  Kellon,  directed  that  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  W.  Howell,  of  the  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  be  detailed  as  Professor  of  Military 
Tactics  and  Science  at  Grove  Ci'y  College, 
which  now  has  a  membership  of  325  students. 

— From  the  catalogue  of  Amherst  College, 
we  learn  that  there  are  84  in  the  senior, 
90  in  the  junior,  100  in  the  sophomore,  and 
73  in  the  freshmen  classes.  The  are  22  profes- 
sors in  the  faculty  and  7  instructors.  Much 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  by  the  coming 
ot  the  new  President,  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates. 
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— As  proven  by  the  increased  facilities  for 
work,  by  the  thoroughness  ot  work  done,  by 
the  renewed  energetic  actions  of  our  college 
faculties  and  the  increasing  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  America  in  education,  surely  the  col- 
leges of  this  country  are  improving"  and  will 
be  able  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  world. 

— Prof.  William  G.  Ballantine,  the  lately 
elected  President  of  Oberlin  College,  is  de- 
scended from  noble  ancestors.  He  is  also 
the  fifth  in  a  direct  line  of  college  graduates. 
After  holding  many  high  offices  in  different 
colleges,  he  went  to  Oberlin  in  1878,  where 
he  has  held  two  prominent  professorships,  until 
now,  when  he  takes  the  President's  chair. 
He  is  one  ot  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
coimtry. 

— At  the  inauguration  of  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
D.  D.,  as  President  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  Adelbert  College,  on 
Feb.  4,  addresses  were  to  have  been  made  by 
the  retiring  President,  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydin, 
by  e.v- President  Hayes  in  behalf  of  the  trus- 
tees, by  Prof  L.  F.  Potwin  in  behalf  of  the 
faculty,  by  Prof  A.  C.  McGiffert  for  the 
graduates,  and  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
College,  followed  by  the  President's  inaugural 
address. 


ART  NOTES. 

— Misses  Lytle  and  Junk  and  Mr.  Barr  are 
at  work  in  crayon. 

— Miss  Borland  is  at  w(jrk  on  a  large  studv 
of  trumpets  in  oil. 

— The  chickens  under  Miss  Chamberlain's 
pencil  speak  well  for  her  first  work. 

— The  study  of  horses  being  crayoned  by 
Miss  Lytle  is  a  picture  of  gentle  patience. 

— Miss  Stewart  is  painting  the  study  of  an 
eagle  darting  for  his  prey  in  a  pond,  on  the 
mountain  top  among  the  clouds. 

— Miss  Sadie  Elliott  is  again  in  the  studio. 


and  is  working  in  crayon.  .She  is  now  e.xecu- 
ting  one  of  the  figures  from  the  "Angelus." 

— A  lowland  scene,  entitled  "Through 
Meadows  Green,"  is  the  study  nearing  com- 
pletion under  the  brush  of  Miss  Grace  Perkins. 

— Miss  McKee's  bunch  of  apples  and  Miss 
Haney's  cluster  of  tulips  are  being  executed  in 
oil.  These  are  the  finst  studies  ot  each  of  the 
ladies. 

— Miss  Clara  McConnell,  who  spends  all  her 
time  in  the  studio,  divides  it  between  china 
painting  and  oil  painting.  .She  has  on  her 
canvass  a  pastoral  study.  The  expression  of 
the  flock  portrays  a  nice  representatiou  of  the 
deserted  "Ninety  and  nine." 

—  A  rose  bowl  or  Polyanthus  is  the  subject 
ot  a  painting  now  nearing  completion  bv  Miss 
Margaret  Anderson.  The  flowers  crowding 
over  the  bowl's  edge  until  some  have  fallen  to 
the  table  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
She  is  also  working  on  crayons  from  casts. 

— "A  Mountain  Scene  in  the  Catskills"  is 
the  title  of  the  study  which  Miss  Chapin  is  now 
painting.  The  huge  mountains  towering  up 
on  either  side  of  the  winding  valley,  the  flow- 
ing stream,  the  thick  foliage,  the  sentiment  of 
peaceful  grandeur  produce  the  effect  of  the 
sublime. 

— -"A  Cup  of  Tea"  is  the  title  uf  the  studv 
of  still  life  which  Miss  Andrews  is  painting.  A 
cream  pitcher,  a  teapot,  cup  and  saucer,  all  of 
painted  china,  and  a  few  loaves  of  sugar,  make 
a  very  prett)'  study. 

— That  Miss  Hodgen  is  a  true  artist  and  an 
efficient  instructor  is  manifest  from  her  own 
work  and  that  of  her  ijupils.  A  study  from 
still  life  of  a  bluejay  hung  on  a  nail  with  three 
narrow  boards  as  a  back  ground  well  repre- 
sents her  work.  The  lifelessness  of  the  bird  is 
a  verisimilitude  of  the  actual  scene  and  the 
knots  and  grain  of  the  boards  are  so  natural  as 
to  deceive. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

—Let  a  man  once  show  the  world  that  he  feels  afraid  of 

Its  bark,  and  'twill  Hy  at  his  heels. 
Let  him  fearlessly  face  it:  'twill  leave  him  alone, 
But  'twill  fawn  at  his  feet  if  he  flings  it  a  bone.— [Ex. 

— New  HoLCAD  Staff  (?) 
— "Break  awav  there"  !!! 
— Preliminary  contest  will  be  Apr.  i6. 
— What  does  Ken.   know  about  "Hoot- 
owls  ?' ' 

— McVean  :  "Are  those  seats  in  front  ob- 
.served  ?' ' 

— An  interestino-  contest  in  the  cupid  line 
is  on  the  boards. 

— Prof.  Koch  is  a  s^reat  if  not  the  greatest 
Germ — man . — Ex. 

— The  people  at  the  Hall  do  not  have  ague, 
but  only  the  shivers. 

— The  wSophoniores  begin  to  read  their  Latin 
essays  February  24th. 

— This  country  ought  to  be  remodeled  to 
suit  Rudyard  Kipling. 

— Mattie  McMichael,  of  New  Castle,  has 
been  visiting  friends  here. 

— G.  W.  is  getting  very  gray.  "Associa- 
tion begets  assimilation." 

— A  private  gymnasium  will  soon  be  in 
operation  in  Lininger's  Hall. 

— Miss  Linnie  Hodgen  attended  the  art  e.K- 
hibition  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

— The  alumnae  of  certain  societies  are  not 
so  generous  as  they  get  credit  for. 

— Prof  Swan  was  confined  to  the  house  a 
tew  days  recently  by  a  severe  cold. 

— Life  is  now  sweeter  than  before  to  Keith, 
King,  Moore  and  three  fair  damsels. 

— A  revelation  from  a  sharp  freshman, 
"Children  in  Scotland  are  called  kine." 

— Messrs.  Robertson  and  Veach  spent  the 
Sabbath  of  February  8th  in  New  Castle. 

— Whatever  the  new  chapel  may  lack,  it  is 
one  Westminster  need  not  blush  to  own. 


—About  $500  were  bequeathed  to  the  col- 
lege by  Mrs.  Lockhart,  lately  deceased. 

— Wny  should  Koch  lymph  pay  duty?  It 
interferes  with  home  consumption. — Judge. 

— D.  P.  Smith  received  a  hard  blow  with  a 
"shinny  block"  some  days  since  while  skating. 

— Nannie  Cowden,  of  the  music  depart- 
ment, is  recovering  slowly  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness. 

— The  title  of  the  coming  drama  is  "The 
Flowing  Bowl. ' '  The  plot  and  cast  are  ex- 
cellent. 

— A  challenge  to  an  Athletic  contest  has 
been  received  from  Geneva.  It  was  prompt- 
ly accepted. 

— Perry,  we  have  borne  a  great  deal,  but  we 
will  surely  mob  vou  if  you  ever  ring  that  bell 
at  6  o'clock  A.  M.  again. 

— Miss  McLaughry  says  that  "beauty  draws 
smoke,  and  the  Junior  class  is  the  only  class 
her  stove  will  smoke  lor." 

— It  is  odd  how  little  attention  the  Leagorian 
piano  gets  when  a  certain  couple  go  there  to 
"practice"  some  afternoons. 

—J.  S.  Lindsey  was  called  home  recently  to 
the  bedside  of  his  father,  who  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  kick  of  a  horse. 

— "Sullivan  reminds  me  of  a  great  religious 
leader."  "You  mean  when  he  leads  the 
right?"     "No  ;  John  Kno.x." 

— Bertha  Black  is  pursuing  the  study  of 
music  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient 
teacher  at  her  home  in  Tarentum. 

—  "It  is  no  difference  whether  you  tell  the 
truth  or  not  in  German."  Miss  McLaughry 
is  authority  for  the  above  statement. 

— Say  !  what  made  you  shave  off  your 

mustache?"     "Oh!  said  it   always  made 

her  feel  down  in  the  mouth." — Ex. 

— Some  have  been  considering  the  proprie- 
ty of  posting  bills  on  the  front  door  of  Mrs. 
B's  house  just  for  Jordan's  convenience. 

—It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Y.  W.  & 
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Y.  M.  C.  Associations  shall  hold  union  meet- 
ings once  a  month  in  the  colle<je  chapel. 

— We  were  horrified  in  German  class  to  hear 
one  young-  lady  boldly  declare  her  delight  in 
such  questionable  drinks  as  beer,  wine,  &c. 

— In  the  consideration  of  a  name  for  the  A. 
&  P.  C.  society,  "Philolathean"  was  dropped 
and  the  name  "Chrestomath"  was  adopted. 

— Miss  Gibson's  beaming  countenance  has 
been  seen  among  us  for  a  few  days  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all,  and  especially  "some." 

— The  faculty  will  elect  the  Business  Mana- 
ger of  the  HoLCAD  this  year.  Formerly  this 
position  has  been  filled  by  a  vote  of  the  staff. 

— It  is  getting  quite  fishionable  to  go  to 
some  one  else's  room  and  gi\'e  it  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  visited  by  a  cross-eyed 
cyclone. 

— Dunn  presented  a  picturesque  (?)  appeai-- 
ance  shoveling  snow  out  of  his  room  one  a.  m. 
some  days  since.  He  is  after  a  man  with  new 
gum  boots. 

— The  question  for  debate  is,  "Should  the 
Public  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  be  Enforced 
by  Civil  Law  ?"  McKinnev  affirmative,  Rus- 
sell negative. 

— The  $8,000  bequeathed  to  the  college  by 
Mr.  Scouller,  of  Erie,  does  not  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  college  until  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Scouller. 

— Robertson,  speaking  of  Lafayette,  on  de- 
bate, said,  "He  faught  many  bottles."  It  was 
obvious  to  all  that  Charles  meant  to  say,  "He 
fought  many  battles. ' ' 

— T.  B.  Trimble  and  C.  G.  Jordan  were 
appointed  as  delegates  to  the  convention  at 
Geneva  to  arrange  a  list  of  Athletic  events 
for  the  coming  contest. 

— Senior  airing  his  knowledge  of  comi)ara- 
tive  anatomy.  "Birds  have  two  legs  and  two 
wings,"  and  then  after  a  moment's  thought 
adds,  "I  am  sure  of  that." 

— Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  the  corner  eat- 


ing concentrated  lye.  His  mother  came  in  ;  he 
had  emptied  the  tin,  thev  will  meet  in  the 
sweet  bye  and  bye. — Ex. 

— Prof.  M:  "Mr.  Lutton,  tell  us  what  you 
know  about  that  verb."  Lutton:  "Well — um 
— ah —  That  verb  is  just  a  common  Indica- 
tive Infinitive. "  Collapse. 

— A  junior,  claiming  to  be  a  fine  biology 
specimen,  was  asked:  "To  what  Kingdom 
do  you  belong,  vertebrate,  or  invertebrate  ? 
The  questioner  still  awaits  the  reph'. 

— Miss   —  "I  was  curling  M.'s  hair  thi' 

other  morning  andthe  poker  slipped  and  I 
burnt  his  forehead.  I  know  it  hurt  him,  but 
he  never  said  anythini^. "     Poor  l)oy  ! 

— There  is  a  girl  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to 
meet  whom  I  never  could  wich.  Though  I'd 
buy  her  icecream,  till  with  colic  she'd  scream, 
she'd  crv  "fill  up  my  dish." — /I'dge. 

— The  Westminster  Quartette  expect  to  go 
on  the  road  soon,  engagements  being  closed 
at  Xenia  and  other  places.  We  gladly  add 
our  voice  to  the  swelling  chorus  of  ]  )raise. 

— Prof.  McKelvey's  entertainments  are  al- 
ways a  success.  He  is  a  good  reader  and  a 
fine  performer.- — Ligonier  Echo.  Mc.  expects 
to  give  an  entertainment  during  this  term. 

— The  ladies  of  the  Leagorean  .Society  wish 
to  inform  the  much  interested  public  that, 
after  careful  investigation,  it  has  been  found 
that  none  of  their  ages  very  much  exceeds 
forty  years. 

— Overheard  at  a  party.  "Miss  .S.  seems  to 
attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  stu- 
dents." "Well!  that  is  nothing  strange."  Oh! 
yes  it  is!  The  boys  don't  usually  take  kindly 
to  the  rising  belle. 

— Three  of  the  boys  in  New  Castle  go  "call- 
ing." Two  of  the  boys  somewhere,  the  other 
one  somewhere  else.  Two  bo}  s  s'^art  home 
and  passing  the  house  where  No.  i  is  calling, 
they  call  him  out,  when  he  promises  to  be 
down  town  in  fifteen  minutes.     The  bo\'s  wait 
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down  town  on  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
when  he  shows  up  lie  declares  he  thought  he 
only  stayed  fifteen  minutes.  Pttie  !  Better  not 
have  the  clock  stopped  the  next  time. 

— With  this  issue  of  the  Hoixad  we  step 
down  and  <Hit,  to  make  room  for  new  "vic- 
tims. ' '  May  they  make  none  of  our  mistakes, 
have  all  of  our  enjoyment,  and  be  free  from  the 
pains  that  we  lia\  e  suffered. 

— Dr.  F.  in  Psychology  :  "Going  to  college 
usually  takes  the  conceit  out  of  a  man,  doesn't 
it,  Mr.  King?"  W.  H.  hesitates  and  the  Dr. 
continues.  "Oh  !  I  don't  have  any  particular 
reference  to  you,  Mr.  King." 

— Mr.  T.  walking  home  w  ith  a  young  lady, 
passes  his  room  and  remarks:  "It  is  going  to 
rain  ;  just  w  ait  a  moment  till  I  run  up  and  get 
an  umbrella."  Young  lady:  "Mr.  T. ,  if  vou 
run  up  to  get  an  umbrella,  you  may  .stay." 

— Ladies  Hall:  M.  A. — "I  am  going  to 
have  the  oldest  one. "  H.  P.  —  "Well  then  I 
will  have  his  younger  brother. "  M.  A.  "You 

and  Miss  can  divide  up  on  him."   H.  P. 

— "No  Indeed,  we  don't  divide  any  more." 

— Mottoes  seen  over  a  cabin  door  in  Denver 
a  few  years  ago  :  "Toughed  it  out  here  four 
years.  Result,  5  tow  heads,  7  yaller  dogs  ; 
250  feet  down  to  \\ater,  50  miles  to  wood  and 
grass,  h —  all  around.  God  bless  our  home." 
— Ex. 

— The  Hon.  Sergius  Stepniak  delivered  his 
lecture  on  "The  Reformatory  Movement"  to 
a  largo  crowd  in  the  .Second  church  the  even- 
ing ol  February  5th.  Respect  for  our  paper 
forbids  the  repetition  of  comments  more  forci- 
ble than  poetic. 

— Campbell,  in  Greek  history  :  "After  the 
battle  the  Greeks  marched  back."  Prof  M: 
"Yes;  but.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  will  observe 
that  this  battle  occurred  on  the  island."  Mr. 
C:  "Oh,  certainly  ;  but  it  was  connected  with 
the  main  land." 

— The  man  who  slyly  allowed  his  arm  to 
stray  "out  of  place"  while  walking  home  from 


the  skating  place  is  not  to  be  blamed — who  pi 
wouldn' t  have  done  the  same.  But  perhaps  dt 
more  appropriate  places  might  have  been  "' 
found  than  the  one  selected.  ft 

— Mrs.  Jones,  leaping  into  bed  and  applying 
her  icy  feet  to  Jones:  "It  is  awfully  cold,  ain't^jt" 
it  darling?    I  don't  envy  the  people  who  live  1 
in  Greenland  to-night,  do  you?"     "Yes!"  ol 
howled  Jones,  as  he  got  our  of  bed  and  went  Ji 
to  sleep  on  the  oilcloth. — Ex.  a 

— Prof.  Thompson  to  Biology  class:  "I 
would  like  to  mention  that  "lair"  don't  spell 
"layer."     "Well,  what  can  you  expect.  Pro-  tli 
fessor  ?     Have  you  not  made  the  Seniors  re-  "; 
cite  with  us  ?    When  they  get  that  they  can't  m 
spell  "horse,"  we  will  ask  for  a  change."  bi 

— The  Geneva  Cabinet  asked  in  a  late  issue 
why  the  Holcad  did  not  mention  the  ball  |^ 
game   at    New    Wilmington?    Well!    why  I'' 
should  we  record  in  a  college  paper  a  game 
between  a  scrub  nine  and  the  Beaver  Greys''.  1" 
.Save  your  powder  till  you  cross  bats  with  our 
nine;  you  will  need  it  all  then,  unless  you  can 
strike  some  more  Beaver  Greys.  1 

— One  young  man  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  preparation  of  the  oration  he  expects  to  !tl 
deliver  on  preliminary  contest.     "Cause  why"  I 
he  had  entu-ely  forgot  that  his  lady  love  had  K 
come  back  to  town  the  evening  of  the  lecture  ||j 
until  he  heard  the  last  bell  ringing.    Then  I 
there  was  a  "hurrying  in  hot  haste"  to  meet  jri 
the  forgotten  dam  ^el  coming  to  the  lecture  with  c 
a  subs. itute  escort.  [' 

— Two  professions:  "You  ne'er  can  object  ifj- 
to  niy  arm  'round  your  waist,  and  the  reason  : !' 
you'll  readily  guess.  I'm  an  editor,  dear,  and  d 
I  always  insi.st  on  the  "liberty  of  the  press:"  ^' 
"I'm  a  minister's  daughter,  believing  in  texts,  " 
and  I  think  all  the  newspapers  bad.  And  I'd  || 
make  you  remove  your  arm,  were  it  not  you  k 
are  making  the  "waste  pLices  glad." — Judge, 

—An  old  New  England  preacher  who  was 
opposed  to  the  way  the  younger  females  of  his 
congregation    wore    their    hair,   decided  to 
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ipreach  against  it .  On  the  day  the  sermon  was 
delivered  he  announced  as  his  text  the  words, 
"Top  knot  come  down."  The  astonished 
fleck  learned  later  that  the  words  were  taken 
from  the  text,  "Let  him  that  is  upon  the  house 
top  not  come  down." 

— Mrs.  Dr.  Smith  inculcatino  the  history 
iof  Elijah's  translation  in  the  mind  of  young 
Mac  thinks  she  has  succeeded  in  her  object 
and  asks,  "Now  Mac,  how  did  Elijah  go?" 
xMac:  "On  Bobsleds." 

—The  custom  of  clapping  when  young  gen- 
tlemen appear  in  the  lecture  room  with  the 
"apple  of  their  eye"  in  all  the  sweet,  bewitching 
modesty  of  a  new  "mash,"  is  one  that  should 
be  inmiediately  discontinued.  It  savors  de- 
cidedly ol  "backwoodism,"  and  besides  being 
a  boorish  custom,  is  embarrassing  to  the  vic- 
tims, and  the  lecture  committee  is  receiving 
much  deserved  criticism  for  allowing  its  con- 
tinuance. Second  Preps,  who  don't  know 
any  better  ought  to  be  forcibly  enlightened. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Leagorian  Literary  Society: 

Whereas.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  by  death  James  Hanna, 
father  of  our  sisters  Ina  and  M.  Maud  Hanna; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  ladies  of  the  Leago- 
rian Literary  Society,  tender  to  our  sisters 
our  most  earnest  and  heartfelt  sympathy  while 
they  are  called  upon  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of 
bereavement  and  sorrow,  and  commend  them 
for  comfort  and  consolation  to  Him  who 
"doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  chil- 
dren of  men,"  but  whose  mission  is  to  soothe 
and  support  the  wounded  in  spirit,  and  bind 
up  the  broken  heart. 

That  through  them  we  likewise  extend  to 
their  family  and  relatives  our  sincere  condo- 
lences, in  their  hour  of  darkness  and  distress, 
for  the  loss  of  their  father,  who  is  "not  lost, 
but  is  gone  before. ' ' 

Hannah  Peebles, 

LoELLA  Donaldson,  \  Com. 

Belle  Comlv,  I 


EXCHANGES. 

The  Pharetra  makes  a  new  departure  this 
month  and  enters  the  ranks  of  the  illustrated 
newspaper.  Its  picture  of  Wilson  scenes  is 
worthy  a  Lampoon  or  a  Judge. 

An  editorial  in  the  Bethany  Collegian  on  the 
general  subject  of  college  etic]uette  is  worthy 
a  perusal.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  advice 
applicable  to  students  of  other  colleges  than 
Bethany. 

*** 

One  of  our  exchanges  complains  of  the  ac- 
tion of  some  college  papers  in  using  matter 
found  in  exchanges  without  any  recognition. 
We  heartily  condemn  this  practice  ;  indeed, 
we  believe  that  circumstances  which  warrant 
a  quotation  of  an  article  are  very  rare,  and 
this  practice  is  only  an  expedient  to  make  up 
for  a  lack  of  literary  matter.  The  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  is  such  that  in  a  large 
number  of  our  papers  the  exchange  columns 
are  made  up  entirely  of  clippings,  and  many 
of  them  publish  the  same  articles  until  one  is 
weary  of  the  constant  presence  of  such  an  ar- 
ticle ;  as,  for  instance,  the  verse  beginning 
"Non  paratus,"  etc.  Let  us  have  less  paste- 
pot  and  scissors  and  more  originality. 
If. 

The  Colby  Echo  publishes  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  a  conference  committee,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  the  enforcement  of  college 
discipline  by  the  students.  In  this  plan  a  stu- 
dent's honor  is  appealed  to,  his  manliness  is 
aroused  and  there  is  placed  upon  him  a  respon- 
sibility which  he  will  take  pride  in  sustaining. 
Why  not  try  this  plan  elsewhere  ?  It  seems 
very  feasible,  and  the  experiment  can  do  no 
harm  if,  as  at  Colby,  the  faculty  reserve  the 
right  to  resume  the  initiative  "whenever  the 
students  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  accomplish 
the  end  desired."  We  can  scarcely  conceive, 
however,  of  such  a  case  arising  unless  moral 
sense  and  college  spirit  are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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LININGBR  BROTHERS,  ; 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Groceries,  Boots,  Shoes,  Clothing,  Hats,  Caps,  &c., 

3sr:E w  wiijiiyniisrG-Tonsr,  ip  a  . , 

BLANK  BOOKS,  WRITING  TABLETS,  \ 

 JLNID  

ALL  KINDS  OP  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES  I 

  I 

McKINLEY«&  HALEY'S,  New  W  ILMINGTON  ' 

A  Line  of  the  Finest  Candies  in  Town.  ^ 

!  1 

Merchant  Tailor  and  Dealer  in  Gents' Furnishing'  Goods.  || 

NOBBY  CLOTHES  AND  HATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

1 

No.  56  Washington  Street,  -:-  NEW  CASTLE,  PA.  i i 

D.  W.  HANNA  &  CO., 

©HE  f)ATriTEI^S  AND  GeN^IIS'  FURNISHERS  |; 

FINE  PANTALOONS  A  SPECIALTY.  . 

All  our  Goods  are  Marked  in  Plain  Figures  and  at  One  Price  Only.  , 
83  Washington  Street,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
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SELF-SURRENDER. 


Foes  are  found  everywhere.  They  are 
often  met  when  least  expected.  In  all  cre- 
ated nature  the  universal  instinct  teaches  self- 
preservation. 

The  tiny  plant  takes  from  the  soil  and  from 
the  air  around  what  is  best  fitted  to  sustain 
lile.  The  animal  instinct  carries  this  thought 
higher  and  leads  often  to  destruction  of  other 
life,  if  need  be,  to  sustain  its  own;  yet  in  all 
this  the  inclination  of  nature  is  not  abused. 
Only  in  the  highest  and  noblest  of  created  be- 
ings is  the  natural  inclination  misapplied.  In 
man  alone  does  self  become  a  tyrant.  In 
many  natures  self  is  man's  worst  enemy.  So 
strong  a  power  it  holds  over  his  destiny  that 
even  the  actions  of  daily  life  are  prompted  by 
its  influence.  The  power  ot  self  may  be  silent, 
hidden;  but  it  is  deep.  Hidden  foes  are  the 
most  difficult  to  conquer.  Sell  is  often  a  ruling 
motive  in  all  our  plans.  This,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  realized  until  some  alteration,  some  sac- 
rifice is  called  for.  Too  often  do  men  direct 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  all  plans  for 
success  and  all  the  influences  of  life  toward 
self  Thus  none  but  the  poorest  and  weakest 
forces  are  given  to  the  life  man  was  designed 
to  serve.  True  self-surrender  cannot  be  where 
work  is  so  permeated  by  these  motives.  For 
a  time  all  may  be  well  but  plans  are  often 
thwarted.  Some  darling  scheme  which  has 
been  cherished  fails,  and  in  the  moments  of 
quiet  reflection  the  unlovely  purposes  of  the 
work  are  clearly  seen.  Self  must  be  subser- 
vient to  conscience.    When  this  quiet  voice  is 


heeded,  temptations  are  resisted,  character  is 
strengthened.  Man  has  been  true  to  himself. 
"This  above  all.  To  thine  own  self  be  true. " 
He  who  would  surrender  self  must  feel  and 
know  what  crosses  are.  Self  denial  measures 
the  man.  If  real  worth  is  in  the  character,  it 
will  be  revealed  in  time  of  trouble.  When 
the  world  goes  well,  when  heaven  smiles  and 
man's  work  is  successful,  he  is  happy.  But 
see  !  How  quicklv  is  the  sky  o'ercast  with 
clouds.  Here  is  one,  who  with  the  artist's 
brush  and  pencil  would  seek  to  imitate  nature, 
in  her  exquisite  forms  and  colorings.  Already 
has  he  attained  to  certain  note.  But  disease 
o'ertakes  him  and  when  he  recovers  from  its 
withering  touch,  sight  is  gone.  Those  rose- 
tinted  visions  of  success  and  fame  are  dark- 
ened forever.  This  affliction,  severe  though 
it  may  be,  is  a  means  of  bringing  the  indi- 
vidual very  close  to  the  Master,  and  this  near- 
ness to  Infinite  life  imparts  a  meek  submis- 
sion. One  who  has  been  trusted,  loved,  lived 
for  is  taken  from  the  scenes  of  life.  Friends 
mourn;  but  "their  chastened  spirits  bow  be- 
neath God's  will."  "For  sorrows  are  in 
mercy  given  to  fit  the  chastened  soul  for 
heaven.  Prompting,  with  woe  and  weariness, 
our  yearning  for  that  better  sky."  A  com- 
plete surrender  of  selfish  interests  sometimes 
costs  much  disappointment,  much  [lain.  A 
rough  block  of  marble  is  cut  and  chiseled. 
Sharp  and  rapidly  fall  the  blows,  driven  by 
the  master  hand.  The  form,  though  at  first 
imperfect,  is  subdued  into  softer  lines.  Life 
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itself  seems  breathed  through  those  cold  fea- 
tures. The  workman  is  repaid  as  the  un- 
shapely block  becomes  transformed  into  a 
statue  of  rare  beauty.  So  with  man  when  sur- 
rendered into  the  hand  of  the  Divine  work- 
man. The  blows  may  be  severe  and  frequent 
but  these  chiselings,  this  discipline,  will  tell. 
"Crosses  are  the  ladders  that  reach  to  heaven." 
The  heart  that  dwells  in  the  sable  shade  of 
sorrow  is  more  susceptible  to  influences  for 
slumbering  energies  are  readily  aroused  while 
sympathies  are  ever  deepening.  As  the  shep- 
herd's lute  sounds  sweetest  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  so  are  the  DAine  promises  more  prec- 
ious as  they  reach  the  soul  through  affliction's 
darkness.  These  moral  battles  l)ring  i  cw 
life.  Strength  comes  through  the  victory;  for 
this  is  in  truth  a  victory,  this  conquest  of  self 
The  greatest  of  conquerers  is  he  who  masters 
self  Human  strength  has  proven  insufficient 
in,  the  hour  of  extremity.  A  mightier  will  than 
^  man's  is  needed.  The  mariner  learns  his  best 
lesson  through  storm  and  tempest.  How 
eagerly  he  peers  into  the  darkness  for  the 
light  from  yonder  tower.  How  gladly  he 
welcomes  that  beam  of  light  that  is  thrown 
across  the  waves.  .So  shall  the  storm-tossed 
soul  vvelcoriie  the  light  from  the  other  shore 
and  trust  to  its  guiding  rays.  As  the  eye  of 
feith  holds  steadily  its  gaze  upon  the  immacu- 
late example  of  self-sacrifice,  the  soul  is  in- 
spired to  nobler  thought  and  action.  By  the 
glorious  example  in  the  hour  of  Gethsemane's 
temptation,  the  human  sufferer  becomes 
obedient;  self  is  subdued  and  all  is  left  to  the 
Father  s  will.  As  the  splendor  of  the  re- 
vealed works  of  the  Creator  are  contemplated 
a  grander  conception  is  gained  of  the  might, 
the  power  of  Him  whose  aid  was  petitioned, 
to  whom  all  was  surrendered.  "So  long  thy 
power  hast  blessed  me,  sure  it  sull  will  lead 
me  on  o'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  tor- 
rent, till  the  night  is  gone.  "  The  peace  which 
follows  complete  surrender  reigns  and  the 
heart  is  made  to  abound  in  chanty,  for  the 


more  the  perfect  life  is  studied  the  truer  will  it 
be  reflected.  The  home  of  a  Galilean  peasant 
was  not  too  mean  a  place  for  thirty  years  of 
obscure  toil.  The  Nazarene  must  wait  until 
his  time  for  work.  Force  of  character  is  as 
truly  shown  by  the  one  who  waits  as  by  him 
who  urges  forward  for  success.  The  world 
reads  the  lives  of  men.  A  real  influence  has 
been  exerted  by  every  life.  It,  perchance, 
was  shrouded  in  obsclirity,,  a  life  of  quiet,  un- 
recorded service,  but  the  atmosphere  around 
was  purified' 

This  life  was  lifted  above  all  things  narrow 
and  selfish.  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life 
and  smote  on  all  its  'chords  with  might. 
Smote  the  chords  of  self  which,  trembling, 
passed  in  music  out  of  ^si'ght,  and  the  whole 
being  is  thrilled  with  the  desire  to  work  for 
others.  The  language  of  the  heart  is  under- 
-stood.  The  life  speaks  in  unconscious  elo- 
quence. Man's  character  is  his  message.  A 
pebble  is  tossed  into  the  silvery  brook.  Small 
wavelets  rise.  They  rest'-not  but  hurry  on- 
ward widening  in  theii;  course.  The  gentle 
influence  of  one  loving  soul,  transmitted  by 
"the  happy  service  of  a  yielded  heart," 
reaches  out,  widening  as  it  spreads  on  its 
saintly  mission.  The  surrendered  heart  is 
filled  with  a  Sabbath  calm,  which  descends 
as  a  baptismal  blessing,  testifying  to  that  peace 
which  passeth  knowledge.  Faith  looks  out 
upon  the  future,  she  discerns  a  l.a;5py  scene. 
A  scene  mellowed  by  the  hallowing  light  of 
purity,  for  here  the  beautiful  will  c  f  the  Un- 
seen Guide  is  ever  studied. 

"Strike  !  thou  the  master;,  we  thy  keys, 

The  anthem  of  the  ctestinies. 

Tlie  minor  of  the  loftier  strain  > 

Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  glad  refrain, 
Thv  will  be  done." 
Methinks  this  sweet  strain  shall  be  echoed 
by  the  ;  ngel  choir;  an  l  th'e  golden  harps, 
touched  by  the  heavenly  currents  shall  vibrate 
to  celestial  music  as  the  seraph  voices  chant, 
"Thy  will  be  done." 

Elizabeth  Chamberlain. 
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OUR  NEED. 


First  freedom,  then  wisdom  !  More  than 
I  century  ago,  the  American  people  fought 
"or  freedom,  Ere  the  discordant  sound  of 
shrieking  shells  had  ceased,  heroes  died.  The 
Droken  fetters  fell.  At  last  peace  came  and 
spread  her  snow  white  wings  over  a  weak  but 
cealous  infant  republic.  True  men  were  in- 
Tusted  with  maping  out  the  future  course  ol 
.he  nation.  Laws  were  then  set  forth.  They 
seemed  to  be  perfe,ct  in  every  respect.  So 

I  aerfect  that  for  a  time  they  were  cherished  as 
almost  sacred.  But  long  ere  this  have  many 
of  them  been  tried  and  proven  imperfect; 
"weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting." 
The  people  are  gradually  becoming  dissatisfied 
kvith  some  of  these  long  cherished  regulations. 
Yet  mark  you  the  uproar  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  a  reform — a  change  that  will  elevate  the 
moral  standard  of  the  country.  To  many,  a 
reform  looks  like  a  volcanic  outburst,  destruc- 
tive and  fatal.  Voices  many  are  raised  in  com- 
plaint. Their  fiery  clamor  is  at  once  like  that 
Df  a  helpless  Hon.  But  time  and  opposition 
weaken  this  until  it  is  as  the  wail  of  a  child  in 
'the  night.  At  first  there  was  lacking  the 
clear  articulate. speech  of  a  nian  who.  seeing  a 
^reat  wrong,  would  sound  a  trumpet  call  to 

'  all  who  would  taste  the  fierce  delight  of  batde. 
Take  a  close  survey  of  the  affairs  of  our  na- 
:ion  at  the  present  time.    Do  you  not  see  an 

'  abundance  of  room  for  improvement  ?  Are 

•  :here  not  laws  that  demand  reform  for  the 
sake  of  our  national  Welfare?  Examine  our 
present  election  law.^. '  Are  they  not  lacking 
in  many  respects  ?  Do  they  n6t  fa'l  to  pre 
vent  frauds  or  to  stay  corruption  ?  It  is  true 
:hat  the  last  decades  ha\e  witnessed  some 

j  progress  in  the  perfecting  of  the  electoral  sys- 
■;em.    Under  the  compelling  power  of  public 

e  opinion,  various  abuses  have  been  corrected 
or  mitigated.  Yet  opportunities  for  fraud  still 
"amain  which  must  be  overcome. 

The  chief  aim  of  patri6tic  citizens  is  to  re- 


move this  political  corruption  u  hicli  presents 
three  distinct  phases.  The  first  of  these  is 
intimidation  of  wage  workers  hy  emplovers. 
This  evil,  though  great,  is  dimini^^hing.  It  ap- 
peared but  a  few  years  ago  in  our  very  midst, 
in  an  alarming  degree.  Emplovers  of  labor 
undertook  to  coerce  their  workmen  to  vote 
for  that  man  whom  they  would  designate, 
disregarding  the  opinions -of  the  foters.  ^ 

Again,  the  direct  bribery  of  voters  Jias  been 
carried  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
the  purity  of  popular  choice.  That  this  evil 
is  increasing,  and  likely  to  increase,  Unless 
met  and  destroyed,  cannot  be  disputed.  A 
still  greater  evil,  of  recent  origin,  is  rapidly 
growing  and  becoming  an  imposing  menace 
to  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  The  voter 
demands  pay  for  voting.  When  this  is  clas- 
sified as  a  distinct  evil,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  bribery  which  induces 
men  of  one  party  to  vote  the  ticket  of  another. 
This  form  of  bribery  grows  out  of  the  belief 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  or  is  not  a  duty  to  vote 
— that  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  is  not  worth 
the  time  or  trouble,  unless  prompted  by  pay. 
These  men  could  not  be  persuaded  to  vote 
against  their  party  or  against  their  principles, 
yet  they  must  be  paid  lor  voting.  But,  once 
aroused  from  their  lethargy,  the  mercenary 
influence,  although  strong,  is  not  sufficient  to 
overcome,  their  own  opinions.  No  such  an 
evil  institution  as  money  has  ever  come 
to  men.  It  has  dismantled  cities;  it  has 
driven  men  from  home;  it  has  crushed  the 
very  life  out  of  loving  mothers,  and  sent  them 
broken  hearted  to  their  graves;  it  has  enticed 
the  honest  inclinations  of  morals  to  turn  to 
base  actions;  it  has  taught  men  to  learn  vil- 
lianies,  and  to  know  the  impiety  of  every  deed. 

These  evils  do  not  belong  to  any  one  party. 
Men  of  all  parties  without  doubt  have  pervert- 
ed the  spirit  of  the  law,  even  when  they  have 
not  offended  against  its  letter.     The  honest 
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historian  will  be  obliged  to  record  that  the 
machinery  of  the  purest  parties,  at  certain 
times  and  places,  has  been  alienated  to  vmlaw- 
ful  and  unworthy  purposes,  which  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  "true  intent  and  meaning"  of 
the  constitution.  The  divine  law,  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  the  interests  of  humanity 
are  at  varance  with  such  records.  How  shall 
this  political  corruption  be  prevented?  There 
is  but  one  efificient  remedy  for  this  evil — a 
radical  reorganizing  of  our  machinery  of  elec- 
tion-— a  reconstruction,  its  chief  purpose  to 
render  fraud  impossible.  You  see  the  great 
demand  for  a  reform — a  change  that  will  better 
the  condition  of  this  nation.  Where  shall  the 
basis  for  this  change  be  found  ?  Looking 
away  out  over  the  deep  and  boundless  ocean, 
you  see  a  land  from  which  one  would  not  ex- 
pect much.  This  land  is  Australia.  But  there 
you  will  find  that  true  principle  upon  which  to 
build,  that  principle  which,  if  followed  strictly, 
will  end  the  days  of  bribery  and  intimidation. 
This  ballot  system  is  a  secret  one,  backed  by 
strict  laws  against  corrupt  practices.  The 
voting  is  done  in  absolute  privacy.  This  sys- 
tem, although  somewhat  modified,  has  been 
tried  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has,  bevond  a 


doubt,  shut  out  these  evi!s  which  are  a  curse 
to  any  nation. 

That  a  reform  such  as  this  is  imperatively 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  pure  government, 
cannot  be  denied.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of 
our  best  men  decline  to  seek  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  ?  Because  our  methods  are  cor- 
rupt and  degrading.  Plato  held  that  persons  who 
should  be  sought  out  to  be  vested  with  political 
power  are  those  who  are  personally  most  averse 
to  it.  This  sentiment  was  re-echoed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  when  he  said,  "The  ofiice  should 
seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the  office."  The 
best  men  can  be  called  into  public  service  only 
by  the  purification  of  our  present  electoral 
system.  The  Australian  system,  with  suitable 
modifications,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
radical  remedy. 

In  the  unquestioned  civic  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  body  lies  the  hope  of  the  future.  But 
if  election  frauds  continue  till  the  heart  of  the 
nation  be  afitected,  and  corruption  of  ihe  bal- 
lot becomes  a  common  fact,  then — farewell  to 
American  liberty,  which  cannot  long  exist  ex- 
cept in  an  atmosphere  of  sound  morals  and 
high  sense  of  political  as  well  as  moral  duty. 

E.  G.  B. 


FORCE  OF  EMPERIOUS  CUSTOM. 


The  inclination  of  man's  nature  is  reproduc- 
tion rather  than  invention.  Notwithstanding 
the  almost  resistless  force  of  imitation  some 
few  break  this  monotonous  boundarv  and 
open  to  us  new  fields  of  speculation.  Won- 
derful is  the  thought  that  man  is  endowed 
with  creative  powers  !  Yet  how  few  can  ex- 
press new  thoughts!  How  few  can  perform 
new  experiments!  And  how  few  observe  that 
to  which  their  attention  is  never  directed! 
The  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  treading 
in  the  steps  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
Humankind  is  a  race  of  imitators.    What  our 


fathers  did,  we  do.  What  our  fathers  be- 
lieved, we  believe.  And  what  our  fathers 
taught,  we  teach.  "Hamilton  yielded  to  the 
force  of  an  imperious  custom,"  choosing 
rather  to  put  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
principled antagonist,  than  stem  the  tide  of 
cruel  custom.  Choosing  rather  to  let  his 
name  descend  to  posterity  as  a  duelist  than 
an  honored  statesman.  Custom's  tyrannical 
power  overcame  his  better  judgment.  By 
yielding  he  dt]  rived  his  nation  of  a  useful 
life.  But  now  he  is  lost  to  himself;  lost  to 
his  nation;  lost  to  his  family  and  lost  to  us. 
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As  surroiindin^;^  intluences  may  mould  the 
character  of  an  individual,  so  will  they  the  na- 
tion. Give  us  a  king,  cries  the  chosen  flock, 
that  we  may  be  as  the  nations  around  us !  Heart- 
broken the  hoary-headed  Samuel  warns  and 
remonstrates.  Nay,  but  give  us  a  king! 
sounds  forth  in  tones  of  coarse  demand. 
Right  must  yield  to  custom's  might.  The 
sage,  the  prophet  and  the  hero  must  bow  in 
submission  to  her  imperative  demand.  Her 
influence  is  more  powerful  than  kings;  more 
enticing  than  queens.  He  who  refuses  cus- 
tom's demand  must  be  a  hero;  he  must  be 
able  to  stand  alone;  he  must  have  his  feet 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  stability;  his  decis- 
ion must  be  inflexible;  his  judgment  flrni 
and  his  character  strong.  Kings  may  com- 
mand that  which  it  takes  a  Daniel  to  refuse. 
Nebuchadnezzar  occupies  great  Babylon's 
throne.  Dare  a  Hebrew  captive  cross  the 
line  marked  by  the  king's  own  hand?  Could 
he  break  the  chain  custom  and  the  king  has 
made  ?  Would  not  sudden  death  await  him 
w  ho  dared  refuse  the  wine  and  meat  Baby- 
lon's king  provides?  When  in  the  very  jaws 
of  death  known  wrong  is  earnestly  resisted, 
w(irth  of  character  shines  forth  with  crystal 
brightness.  Regardless  of  his  danger  there 
i  was  a  hero  in  the  palace  who  could  overcome 
the  pomp  of  Babylon's  greatest  king.  See, 
there  stands  a  meek  and  modest  lad  with  a 
heart  as  true  as  steel  to  right  and  justice. 
His  request  is  granted  and  custom's  law  is 
broken,  and  Daniel  stands  pre-eminently  the 
hero  of  the  palace  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  age. 

Ages  come  and  ages  go,  and  still  custom 
rules  as  queen.  She  lifts  her  conquering  hand 
[and  grasps  the  human  will.  She  hurls  man's 
body  in  the  mire.  She  despoils  the  soul  of 
bliss  beyond.  Once  a  conqueror  of  the  world, 
often  the  star  of  a  Roman  triumph,  and 
always  victorious  on  the  battle-held,  yet  Alex- 
ander lell  before  the  .sweeping  power  of  im- 
perious custom. 

I'rancis   Bacon,  a  beacon-light  of  literary 
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fame,  stands  conflned  in  London's  tower,  a 
victim  of  bribery's  cruel  hand,  with  this  and 
this  only  as  his  e.xcuse — all  his  predecessors 
had  polluted  their  hands  with  bribery's  coin. 
Well  h?d  it  been  for  Lord  Bacon  had  he  ex- 
ercised enough  moral  courage  and  patriotic 
virtue  to  sever  the  chain  of  former  custom. 
He  who  said,  "Knowledge  is  power,"  might 
well  have  added,  Custom  is  more  than  power. 
Under  her  commanding  influences  judges 
decree  injustice.  To  her  princes  yield  their 
scepters,  and  before  her  kings  bow.  He  who 
does  noble  individual  actions,  governed  by 
his  own,  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  is 
sublimity  personified.  But  what  is  more  de- 
testable than  he  who  lacks  destinctive  individ- 
uality and  thereby  yields  to  custom's  law. 
Yet  how  often  the  uplifted  hand  of  queenly 
custom  beckons  to  the  human  will,  and  this 
king  of  man's  nature  bows  in  humble  submis- 
sion. She  hangs  her  fashion  plates  on  the 
spires  of  a  French  capitol  and  rules  the  cus- 
toms of  the  world.  She  sails  across  the  foam- 
ing billows  and  establishes  her  throne  in  the 
metropolis  of  America.  We,  the  American 
citizens,  step  to  her  music  as  it  flashes  along 
the  wires  from  Wall  street's  exchange  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  She  enters  the  political  arena 
and  drives  men  on  with  hope  of  fame  regard- 
less of  ability,  principle  or  justice.  She  stands 
in  our  halls  of  Congress,  takes  each  member 
by  the  hand  and  thus  controls  the  ballot-box. 
Nay!  she  even  sits  in  the  presidential  chair, 
abides  in  the  executive  mansion  and  rules  the 
public  feasts.  Shall  we  let  the  queen  of  Im- 
perious Custom  rule  the  American  nation  ? 
Shall  she,  regardless  of  truth  and  justice,  con- 
trol the  grand  old  Keystone  State  ?  Shall  we 
who  hold  sacred  the  principles  emblazoned 
upon  our  national  ensign  fight  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Imperious  Custom'?  Ye  who  love 
the  individual,  ye  who  respect  power  and  ye 
who  delight  in  freedom,  turn  from  Custom's 
ensign  and  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Liberty. 

D.  P.  S.  ' 
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THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  REAL. 


Human  nature  is  a  puzzle,  and  it  is  one 
never  to  be  solved  fully  by  the  mind  of  man. 
Susceptible  to  surrounding  influences,  it  be- 
comes in  itself  unreliable.  It  promises  one 
thing,  but,  circumstances  being  unfavorable, 
it  provides  the  exact  opposite.  A  study  of 
this  subject  shows  nature's  endowments  to  be 
of  a  widely  different  character, — frivolity,  so- 
briety; a  dissatisfied  or  a  contented  disposi- 
tion; inability,  capacity;  a  spirit  of  love  and 
forgiveness  or  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

Every  individual,  whatever  his  condition,  is 
striving  to  attain  to  his  idea  of  perfection.  Al- 
though Dame  Nature  has  breathed  into  man 
the  spirit  of  independence,  still,  he  is  not  free, 
but  is  the  servant  of  his  ideal.  If  the  percep- 
tion be  nobis  and  the  object  in  reaching  it 
sincere,  the  service  is  a  willing  and  pleasant 
one.  Without  effort  nothing  of  importance 
can  be  effected.  Marked  progress  in  any 
line  is  only  made  when  the  energies  are  bent 
in  that  direction.  Without  the  stimulus  of  a 
lofty  ideal,  this  progress  would  cease  and  life 
would  become  a  mere  existence. 

The  scientist  explores  the  vast  field  of  the 
unknown  in  the  hope  that  he  may  discover 
some  truth  that  will  reflect  light  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  literary  person  grudges  neither 
time  nor  labor  if  he  has  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing into  his  work  some  new  and  helpful 
thought,  clothed  in  suitable  language.  And 
thus  it  is  in  the  different  walks  of  life.  The 
level  of  the  present  is  unsatisfying.  An  un- 
seen power  is  urging  on  man's  better  self  to 
the  acquirement  of  something  nobler,  grander. 
The  pathway  of  promotion  leads  not  through 
quiet  valleys  nor  by  tranquil  streams.  The 
thorns  and  briars  are  found,  but  without  the 
roses.  Baffled  in  every  attempt,  the  spirit  is 
ready  almost  to  yield  to  discouragement,  when 
a  ray  of  hope  pierces  the  gloom.  A  satisfy- 
ing reward  awaits  him  who  perseveres.  The 
souU  tilled  with  lofty  aspirations,  throws  off 


the  fetters  which  bound  it  and  goes  forth  to 
victory.  The  banner  which  in  imagination  is 
seen  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  testifies  to  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  mind's  ideal.  The 
ideal  is  a  conception  of  the  mind.  He  who 
has  formed  the  true  idea  of  an  object,  seeks 
this,  not  for  position  or  honor,  but  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  perfected  character.  Nothing 
is  more  real  than  character.  If  evil,  it  is  an 
undying  witness  against  man;  if  good,  it  is  the 
safeguard  of  his  life  and  the  herald  of  a  happy 
future.  Character  is  never  complete  without 
the  great  principle  of  duly.  The  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  makes  the  weakest  strong; 
cements  together  the  moral  self  and  gives 
such  a  satisfaction  in  life  as  nothing  else  can 
can  give.  At  duty's  call  the  truly  great  ever 
have  responded  promptly.  The  call  to  them 
is  the  same  whether  it  be  a  summons  to  the 
performance  of  the  minor  acts  of  life,  or  to 
take  their  places  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
there  to  fight  and  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  cause 
they  had  espoused.  Although  they  fell,  they 
were  true  heroes  and  their  names  shall  ever 
live  in  the  annals  of  time. 

■'Life  is  to  labor  wliere'er  duty's  voice 
May  call,  with  strength  to  spurn  the  baser  choice; 
And  who  so  triumphs,  angels  write  his  name, 
As  one  deserving  more  than  mortal  fame." 
It  is  necessary  that  the  ideal  and  the  real  be 
found  together.    The   one  appears  as  the 
cause;  the  other,  as  the  idea!.    Were  it  possi- 
ble for  the  one  to  act  independently  of  the 
other,  the  mind  would  become  giddy  with 
fancy  or  drowsy  with  monotony.     As  it  is, 
the  ideal  is  kept  modestly  in  the  background 
and  so  silent  are  its  workings  that  the  person 
himself  scarcely  realizes  its  identity. 

The  ideals  of  life  have  been  compared  to 
the  stars  hung  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 
The  simile  holds  good  throughout.  As  the 
stars  revolve  around  the  great  luminary  and 
receive  their  light  from  it,  Lo  the  Lwer  ideals 
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have  one  common  center  in  reference  to  which 
they  act  and  from  which  they  receive  their 
power.  "The  truest  ideal  must  have  its  basis 
of  conception  in  the  truest  real."  This  is  not 
found  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  nor  in  the 
learning  of  modern  times.  But,  from  the 
midst  of  a  poor,   despised  and  ignorant  peo- 


ple, there  arose  one  in  whom  the  wisest  of 
eighteen  centuries  have  found  no  fault.  Hum- 
ble yet  beautiful  in  life,  faithful  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  mission  of  love,  grand  in  his 
death,  he  ever  stands  forth  pre-eminently  the 
realized  ideal  of  humanity. 

Hanna  E.  Peebles. 


THE  WAS,  THE  IS,  THE  TO  BE. 


Man  is  a  progressive  creature.  His  avari- 
cious disposition  gives  to  him  no  rest.  Never 
satisfied  with  his  present  condition,  he  eagerly 
reaches  out,  like  the  mountain  climber,  for  a 
projecting  root  or  a  swaying  branch  that  he 
may  raise  himself  to  its  level.  And  each  suc- 
ceeding step  accomplished  only  strengthens 
the  desire  for  the  following  elevation.  This 
spirit  of  discontent,  and  the  ambition  to  attain 
the  yet  unattained,  have  raised  man  from  the 
savagery  of  prehistoric  ages,  step  by  step, 
until  to-day  he  stands  the  embodiment  of 
civilization.  In  the  state  of  barbarism,  man 
was  but  one  degree  above  the  brute,  yet 
through  the  cultivation  of  that  one  degree, 
was  his  only  hope  of  progression.  In  the  first 
stajje  of  barbarism,  man's  condition  was  that 
of  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  savage.  "He 
was  bound  to  no  tribe,  acknowledged  no  chief, 
obeyed  no  law.  All  his  interests  were  cen- 
tered in  himself  and  the  little  group  which 
constituted  his  family. "  For  shelter  he  had 
nothing  but  that  which  nature  provided.  He 
had  no  tools  or  weapons  and  without  these  he 
was  in  constant  fear  of  the  stronger  animals. 
"His  moral  nature  was  on  a  level  with  his  in- 
tellect." No  question  of  conscience  ever  dis- 
turbed his  mini  In  every  conflict  "might 
made  right."  Let  ages  roll  by, and  we  see  the 
barbarian  transformed  from  the  brute  to  the 
man.  The  dun  twilight  of  legendary  history 
has  passed  awav.  Ignorance  and  superstition 
no    longer   control    tlie    throne    of  reason. 


Genius  has  burst  forth  from  her  dusty  cell 
and,  with  valor  has  given  the  untaught  arm 
its  mighty  strength.  And  in  the  Roman, 
taught  and  tramed  from  his  youth  but  for  one 
purpose,  we  see  the  brave  and  valiant  soldier. 
War  was  man's  common  occupation.  Public 
sentiment  was  so  unrefined  that  thousands 
would  sit  and  view  with  pleasure  the  bloody 
fight  of  the  gladiators,  or  the  fatal  shock  of 
the  charger.  The  bravest  and  noblest  men 
of  Rome  would  peril  their  lives  again  and 
again,  simply  for  the  amusement  of  the  en- 
raptured crowd.  The  intellectual  man  was 
unrecognized,  while  the  physical  giant  was 
courted  and  honored  on  every  occasion. 
Valor  has  reached  its  highest  perfection.  The 
glory  of  war  is  resting  on  jts  zenith.  In  this 
apparent  rest,  literature,  the  herald  of  higher 
morality,  comes  forward  and  takes  up  the 
burden  of  progression  where  valor  has  ceased. 
At  times  the  burden  seemed  almost  too  great, 
but  the  polished  manners  of  the  present  social 
circle,  demonstrate  its  complete  success.  No 
longer  does  refined  .society  enjoy  the  rougher 
sports.  Music's  sweet  symphonies,  humor's 
brilliant  repartee  now  captivate  the  .social  cir- 
cle. Public  sentiment  has  become  so  cultured 
and  refined  that  wisdom  and  eloquence  now 
sway  the  common  mind.  The  arena,  with  its 
bloodshed  and  death,  has  gone  in  the  wake 
of  receding  ages.  War  has  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  cannon,  with  its  terrifying 
roar,  now  stands  with  broken  wheel.  The 
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musket  and  bayonet  are  mouldering  into  rust. 
The  miglity  "Law  of  Arbitration  has  raised 
its  lofty  throne  and  wields  the  sceptre  of  jus- 
tice o'er  conflicting  nations.  Questions  that 
years  ago  cost  nations  thousands  of  her  brav- 
est citizens,  millions  of  their  wealth,  and  both 
contesting  nations  to  be  bathed  in  their  noblest 
blood,  are  to-day  settled  in  the  assembly  of 
a  few  master  minds,  not  with  contention  and 
bloodshed,  but  with  peace  and  safety.  Genius 
in  co-operation  with  valor  worked  wonders 
for  the  Romans.  In  co-operation  with  civili- 
zation Genius  is  working  apparent  miracles 
for  us.  By  their  united  effort  the  globe  has 
been  encircled  in  less  than  seventy  days.  By 
their  aid  man  may  stand  on  the  shore  of  the 
boundless  ocean  and  speak  around  the  world 
in  a  few  moments  of  time.  With  these  united 
Benjamin  Franklin  charmed  even  the  fiery 
thunder  bolt,  and  man  now  holds  its  power 
subservient  to  his  will.  And  by  their  union 
man  is  now  trying  to  mount  upward  through 
the  air,  as  on  eagle's  wings,  and  soaring  aloft 
to  defy  even  the  angels  themselves  in  their  ethe- 
real flights.  Shall  this  ne.xt  step  be  taken?  Shall 
the  present  geometrical  progression  be  men- 
tioned ?  Certainly.  To  stand  still  is  impossi- 
ble. To  think  of  retrograding  would  call  forth 
the  shouts  of  the  millions,  "Onward,  upward, 
until  the  race  shall  achieve  its  ineffable  des- 
tiny." What  shall  that  destiny  be  ?  Patrick 
Henry,  in  that  memorable  speech  said,  "We 


have  no  way  of  judging  of  the  luture  than  by 
the  past."  Standing  upon  the  present  height 
of  civilization,  viewing  the  past,  who,  with 
prophetic  eye,  can  unroll  the  scroll  of  coming 
years  and  read  to  us  their  history  ?  Can  mor- 
tal imagination  be  so  divine  as  to  read  that 
yet  unwritten  page  ?  Edward  Bellamy  has 
tried  it,  and  we  hear  the  epithets,  "Lunatic, 
fanatic,  crank,"  hissed  at  him  from  the  critics. 
But  does  this  theory  place  the  condition  of 
man  too  high,  when  he  claims  that  in  the  year 
2000  man  shall  be  so  elevated  that  under  a 
government  of  perfect  communism,  he  shall 
live  in  peace  and  happiness?  Judging  from 
the  past,  especially  from  the  last  fifty  years,  if 
this  present  geometrical  progression  be  con- 
tinued, shall  not  man  soon  return  to  his  primi- 
tive state  ?  Shall  he  not  soon  be  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  that  sinless  image  in  whose 
form  he  was  first  created  and  from  which  he 
fell,  by  his  own  fault,  to  barbarism  ?  Certainly 
he  shall.  Perfection  is  man's  destiny.  Angel- 
age  the  goal  of  the  human  race.  For  on 
the  immortal  soul,  touched  by  the  love  of  Om- 
nipotent Divinity,  will  burst  the  wall  of  mor- 
tality, and  lay  open  to  our  view  the  sublimity 
of  the  mind.  Then  will  be  visible  the  like- 
ness of  the  created  and  the  Creator,  the  human 
and  the  Divine.  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
the  glorious  possibilities  of  human  nature  be 
realized.  G.  H. 
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Effort  should  be  as  great  as  the  acquisi- 
tion is  valuable. 


The  power  of  concentration  of  mind  on  the 
one  topic  for  thought,  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
greatness. 


A  MAN  is  not  always  or  necessarily  in  error 
when  he  entertains  views  and  opinions  widely 
differing  from  ours. 


It  is  better  to  develop  our  own  faculties, 
however  inferior  they  may  be,  than  to  appro- 
priate those  of  another. 


If  the  end  to  be  attained  be  just  and  good, 
then  no  powers,  no  time,  no  enthusiasm  can 
rise  beyond  the  demands  of  the  work. 


Take  a  retrospective  view  of  the-  past  and 
see  if  it  is  not  true,  that  those  whom  the  world 
once  abused  are  now  the  world's  idols. 


of  benefiting  mankind  according  to  their 
need,  is  lacking  of  one  of  its  essential  ele- 
ments. 


A  MAN  whose  chief  ambition  is  publicity  of 
name  and  fime,  shows  the  world  by  its  pos- 
session and  exercise,  his  unfitness  for  that  to 
which  his  ambition  leads  him. 


If  we  choose  among  great  men  for  a  subject 
of  personal  interest,  our  selection  should  be 
one  from  which  spring  new  inspirations  to  a 
purer  life  and  a  nobler  heroism. 


Takinc;  up  the  work  where  our  predeces- 
sors laid  it  down,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  carry  it 
on  with  earnestness,  relying  on  our  friends  to 
help  us,  and  make  the  paper  a  continued  suc- 
cess by  giving  us  encouragement  and  needed 
criticism. 


As  a  whole  body  is  needed  for  the  abode  of 
a  whole  soul,  so  we  should  do  all  in  our  power 
to  fully  develop  this  wonderful  mechanism.  It 
has  lately  become  very  noticeable  that  the  old 
custom  of  athletics,  i*^  being,  revived,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  colleges  will  awake  to  the 
need  of  a  thoroughly  developed  physical  struc- 
ture to  be  the  counterpart  of  a  well  trained 
mind,  and  also  that  they  will  take  steps  to  se- 
cure this  much  needed  drill. 


That  education,  without  the  higher  motive 


The  lecture  given  in  the  College  Chapel, 
Friday  evening,  March  13,  by  Col.  Sanford, 
was  very  interesting.  The  Colonel  has  been 
an  extensive  traveler  ;  according  to  his  own 
statement  he  has  eaten  his  bread  in  every 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  lecture, 
"My  Travels  in  China  and  Japan,"  abounded 
in  genial  humor  and  pointed  witticisms.  Nu- 
merous anecdotes  were  repeated,  descriptive  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  two  peoples.  The  lec- 
turer paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  sterling  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  the  Japanese.  He  re- 
gards the  Chinese  as  more  treacherous  and 
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not  nearly  so  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.  The  next  lecture  of  the  course 
will  be  given  some  time  in  April  by  J.  T. 
Hedley.  Mr.  Hedley  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  orators  on  the  American  platform. 
He  has  been  here  before  and  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his 
intended  return. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

— A  student's  recital  will  be  griven  before 
the  close  of  the  present  term. 

■ — During  vacation  the  Quartette  expect  to 
make  another  tour.  No  definite  arrangements 
have  yet  been  made. 

— That  the  concert  given  bv  the  Westmins- 
ter Quartette  at  Xenia,  O.,  Feb.  23,  was  in 
every  respect  enjoyable,  is  evident  from  the 
following  words  of  commendation  by  Rev.  J. 
G.  Carson,  D.  D. ,  of  that  place:  "The 
pieces  rendered  were  such  as  are  suited  to  the 
popular  taste,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  ren- 
dering, and  the  harmony  of  their  voices, 
served  to  give  full  effect  to  their  music,  and 
afforded  gratification  and  pleasure  to  their  au- 
dience, from  beginning  to  end  of  their  enter- 
tainment." 

— The  recital  given  by  Prof  Leolla  Ed- 
wards on  the  evening  of  March  10,  was  suffi- 
cient proof  of  her  musical  ability.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  programme: 


Senate  Op  53  Beethoven 

MISS  EDWARDS. 

The  Grenadiers  Schumann 

ME.  CAMPBELL. 

Ri<ioletto  Liszt 

MISS  EDWARDS. 

Notturno   Danc  la 

MESSRS.  RAMSEY  AXD  LI'lTLIO. 

Momens  Musical  No.  '.i  Schuhert 

Etude  No  :%  Op  10  Chopin 

Bliss  EDWARDS. 

Vaiiations  Two  pianos  Saint  Saens 

MISS  EDWARDS  AND  MR.  MCCLUKE. 

La  Straniera  Yalberg 

MISS  EDWARDS. 

Honor  and  Arms  Handel 

MR.  CAMPBELL. 

La  Consolation  Dussek 

MISS  EDWARDS. 


ALUMNI  HISTORY.  i 

1859.  '\ 

This  class  numbered  twenty-three,  seven  1 
ladies  and  sixteen  gentlemen.     Three  have 
been  called  to  their  eternal  reward. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Coleman  graduated  from  the  . 
U.  P.  Seminary  in  Allegheny  in  1S61,  was  I, 
licensed  in  1862,  and  sent  b}'  Board  of  1, 
Home  Missions  to  Minnesota,  where  he  1  j 
labored  until  1867,  when  he  was  transferred  || 
to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  where  he  yet  remains.  |i 
He  has  labored  midst  difficulties,  even  under  ,  ( 
the  reign  of  the  famous  "Ku  Klux."  He  j, 
has  been  married  twice.  To  Miss  Tavlor  in  '  ] 
1868,  and  to  Mi.ss  Jamison  in  1887.  He  [ 
has  one  child.  Present  postoffice  address  ( 
is  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Elder  graduated  at  the  United  i ; 
Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Allegheny  in  1863.  t 
He  has  held  three  charges.  First  at  McKees-  r 
port.  Pa. ,  for  twelve  years,  then  at  New  Lis-  t 
bon,  Ohio,  for  five  years,  and  at  present  is  3 
stationed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  pastor  of  the  \\ 
Second  U.  P.  church.  This  pulpit  he  has  t 
occupied  tor  seven  years.  He  was  married  v 
to  Miss  Scroggs,  of  Ligonier,  Pa.,  in  1864. 
He  has  two  daughters.  He  writes  :  "I  know  |f 
of  nothing  in  my  humble  lite  that  would  be  of  \\ 
special  interest  to  others,  .save  that  it  may  be  '  f 
pleasing  to  my  fellows  to  know  that  a  humble  |li 
and  unpretending  brother  desires  to  be  faithful 
unto  death  :  fully  assured  of  the  crown  of  jj 
eternal  life."  1  a 

Rev.  J.  B.  McMichael,  D.  D.,  graduated  !ll 
at  Xenia  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Semi-  jsi 
nary  in  1862.  In  August  of  that  year  he  0 
took  charge  of  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation,  Ii 
resigning  in  1878.  He  held  the  chair  of  \\ 
ecclesiastical  historv  in  the  Xenia  Seminary  'tt 
from  1873  until  1878,  when  he  entered  upon  |o 
the  duties  of  president  of  Monmouth  College.  !o 
To  our  question,  "Married?'  he  responds  jai 
with  a  big  ''Yes,  sir.''  He  wedded  Mi.ss  I. 
Mary  Hanna,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1862.  ai 
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He  has  five  children  living',  one  in  the  minis- 
try at  Spring  Hill,  Ind.,  another  is  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Indiana  Normal, 
another  at  the  seminary  at  Xenia,  while  a  son 
and  a  daughter  are  still  in  school. 

Rev.  J-  W.  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  graduated 
Ht  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  in  1863.  Oc- 
cupied the  New  Scottsville  pulpit  for  three 
years  and  nine  months  and  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  U.  P.  church,  Allegheny,  for  twenty- 
four  years.  He  has  been  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Freedman's  Mis- 
sions since  1870,  Clerk  of  Presbytery  for 
same  length  of  time,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  this  College  for  fifteen  years.  In  1863 
he  wedded  Miss  Annie  Monroe,  of  Xenia, 
Ohio,  and  has  five  children  living. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bailey  graduated  at  Allegheny 
Seminarv  in  1863.  He  has  since  occupied 
the  pulpits  of  Sheakleyville  for  five  years  and 
nine  months,  Sidney,  Ohio,  seven  years  and 
three  months,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  si.x  years, 
and  is  at  present  at  Sharon,  where  he  has 
been  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  taught  in 
the  Espyville  Academy  for  two  years,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Isabella  Porter  in  i860. 

Rev.  Jas.  Crowe  has  held  the  pulpit  of  the 
Ninth  U.  P.  church  of  Philadelphia  ever  since 
he  left  ihe  Seminary.  He  was  married  to 
Priscilla  Kane  in  1850  and  has  two  children 
living. 

Rev,  Jno.  McBurney  Donaldson  graduated 
at  the  Xenia  United  Presbyterian  Seminary, 
and  was  licensed  in  1862.  He  labored  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Freedman's  Mis- 
jsion  at  Davis  Bend,  Miss.,  as  superintendent 
of  a  corps  of  teachers  until  September,  1864. 
In  1865  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Mountville  and  Portersville  congregations.  In 
this  year  he  married  Miss  Enmia  Drennen, 
of  Northfield,  Ohio  In  1870  he  took  charge 
of  the  First  U.  P.  church  of  New  Wilmington, 
and  was  called  from  his  labors  Nov.  26,  1874. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  Secretarv  of    the  Board  of  Trustees  of 


Westminster  College.  He  was  the  father  of 
four  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  His 
daughter  Francis  graduated  in  '87,  and  a  son 
and  daughter  are  now  in  College. 

i860. 

Rev.  Jas.  G.  Madge  graduated  from  the 
Allegheny  U.  P.  Seminary  in  1867.  After 
graduation  he  engaged  in  home  mission  work 
for  three  years  in  Franklin  county,  New  York, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  he  has  been  pastor 
of  the  congregation  at  Dalton,  Ohio.  He 
taught  in  Turtle  Creek  Seminary  for  one  year, 
and  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  schools 
at  McKeesport,  Pa.  He  married  Miss  Mag- 
gie Morton  in  1869.  He  writes:  "I  have 
met  with  few  reverses  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
My  successes  have  not  been  special ;  but  al- 
ways encouraging.  My  pastoral  has  been 
among  prosperous  and  happy  people. 

Rev.  Jos.  M.  Hutchinson  graduated  from 
the  Seminary  at  Xenia,  in  the  class  of  '63. 
He  then  entered  the  pulpit  of  the  Tenth  U.  P. 
church  in  West  Philadelphia.  This  pastorate 
he  held  for  four  years  and  six  months.  For 
twenty  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Jefferson,  Indi- 
ana. In  1883  he  married  Miss  Anna  Mc- 
Campbell  and  is  the  father  of  one  child.  In 
June  1883  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Monmouth  College.  In  '69  and 
"70  he  traveled  in  Europe,  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. 

].  S.  Armstrong  taught  school  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  during  1861;  was  lieutenant  of 
a  company  of  the  117th  Ohio  Volunteers  from 
1862  until  he  became  lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
batteries  of  the  ist  Ohio  Regiment  of  heavv 
artillery.  Since  the  war  he  has  held  positions 
on  the  P.  C.  &  S.  N.  L.  R.  R.,  and  has  been 
United  States  Government  Agent  to  the  Ute 
Indians  of  New  Mexico.  In  1864  '^^  wedded 
Esther  Allison  and  became  the  father  of  five 
children.  At  present  he  prosecutes  a  success- 
ful business  as  United  States  claim  attorney. 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  Raitt  graduated  at  Xenia  in 
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1862,  afterwards  spent  five  years  in  mission 
work,  three  years  with  the  Taylorsville  con- 
gregation, a  few  years  in  other  mission  worl<, 
six  years  as  pastor  of  St.  Charles  congrega- 
tion. At  present  his  home  is  in  Newburg, 
N.  Y.  In  1866  he  wedded  Jennette  McFad- 
den.  They  have  six  children.  "He  has 
caused  the  union  with  the  church  of  240  souls, 
and  three  congregations  now  live  which  he 
found  without  hope." 

Rev.  M.  M.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  graduated  at 
Xenia  in  1864,  was  pastor  for  two  years  at 
Sidney,  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1866,  where  he  has  since 
labored;  was  married  in  1864  to  Miss  Frances 
Smeigh,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children,  one 
of  which  he  followed  to  the  tomb.  He  will, 
in  a  short  time,  celebrate  his  twentv-fifth  year 
as  pastor. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dougherty  (nee  Mary  A. 
HunterJ  taught  school  at  Polard,  Ohio,  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  in  this  college  held  the  position  of 
instructor.  In  1864  she  married  Agustus 
Dougherty.  .She  is  themother  of  one  child — 
a  daughter. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 
— We  notice  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  old  custom  of  senior  orations  amongst  our 
exchanges. 

— Miss  Morhart  won  second  place  on  the 
Ohio  State  Oratorical  Contest.  Her  subject 
was  "Materialism." 

— Stepniak  is  going  the  rounds  of  other 
colleges.  We  predict  that  he  will  not  be 
wanted  the  second  time. 

— An  inter-collegiate  athletic  association 
has  been  fomied,  consisting  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  Westminster,  Western  Univer- 
sity, Geneva  and  Allegheny  Colleges. 


— The  penitence  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 
misdeeds,  when  they  confront  the  majesty 
of  civil  law,  is  truly  sublime. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— The  latest  out — Holcad  stafT. 
—  H.   B.  VanEaton,   '90,   is  here  visiting 
friends. 

—A.  M.  Robb,  '88.  visited  friends  here  a 
short  time  ago. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Nevin,  of  Verona,  visited  his 
brothers  here  lately. 

— Miss  Daisie  Morris  is  visiting  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Ramsey. 

— Miss  Minnie  Lewis,  '89,  lias  finished  her 
school  and  returned  home. 

— Why  such  a  hub-bub  when  Mr.  M.  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  Miss  ? 

—Rev.  I.  T.  Wright,  '69,  of  Wattsville,  O., 
attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Farrar. 

— ^J.  W.  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  of  Allegheny, 
visited  his  son  James  on  March  10. 

— Miss  Wilson,  of  Eastbrook,  visited  her 
sister.  Bertha,  at  the  Hall  a  week  ago. 

— Prof.  Chaney,  of  Thiel  College,  has  been 
visiting  the  college  for  the  past  week. 

— Mi.ss  Emma  Campbell  will  not  be  in. 
college  next  term.    She  is  going  to  teach. 

— Mrs.  Edwards,  of  Oil  City,  is  visiting  her 
daughter.  Miss  Leola,  instructress  in  music. 

— Rev.  Davis,  Springfield,  Mercer  county, 
recently  visited  his  son  who  is  attending  col- 
lege. 

— Mr.  C.  now  has  a  novel  way  of  receiving 
his  mail.  For  further  information  inquire  of 
Pete. 

— Miss  Whissen  was  recently  called  home 
for  a  few  days  owing  to  the  illness  of  her 
mother. 

— Mr.  McMasters  was  recently  summoned 
home  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother. 

— Rev.  A.  J.  Herries,  '80,  has  left  his  charge 
at  El  Paso,  111.,  having  accepted  a  call  to- 
Ipava,  111. 

— The  Juniors  in  biology  are  now  studying 
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"Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thought. '  ■ 

— Miss  A.  to  Mr.  S.,  leaving  the  art  studio 
— "Good-bye,  honey."  Mr.  S. — "Good-bye" 
(Collapse. ) 

— Junius  S.  Ale.xander,  formerly  ot  the  class 
of '92,  has  obtained  a  position  in  a  store  near 
Wilkinsburg. 

— Owing  to  the  illness  of  R.  A.  Browne, 
D.  D.,  of  New  Castle,  Prof  Ferguson  filled  his 
pulpit  on  March  i. 

— The  Seniors  now  appear  more  "potent 
and  reverened"  than  ever,  having  finished 
their  course  in  physics. 

— Miss  Ella  Madge,  '89,  of  Bethel,  and 
Miss  Jessie  McNaugher,  '90,  of  Allegheny,  are 
\'isiting  friends  in  town. 

— The  preliminary  contest  in  oratory,  to 
select  the  contestant  m  the  intercollegiate  con- 
test will  be  held  .April  i6th. 

— Miss  Mary  Stewart  has  elicited  the  sincere 
grijjtitude  of  the  Chrestomath  Society  by  pre- 
senting it  with  a  fine  oil  painting. 

—Miss.  A.  has  entered  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  Miss  R.  of  a  neighboring  village 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  S. 

— Prof  M. ,  collecting  fees  at  the  conserva- 
tory. Mr.  S.  goes  to  pay  his  dues.  Prof  M: 
"Have  you  come  to  pay  your  boarding f 

— Prof  Mitchell  delivered  his  lecture,  "Our 
•Scottish  Ancestry,"  before  the  students  of  the 
Allegheny  U.  P.  Theological  Seminary  on 
February  28. 

— The  lecture,  "Travel  in  Japan  and  China," 
delivered  by  Col.  J.  R.  Sanford,  on  Friday 
evening,  March  13th,  was  enjoyed  by  a 
large  audience. 

— Messrs.  A.  and  A.  should  consult  the  di- 
rectory betore  visiting  their  sweethearts, 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  arousing 
their  neighbors. 

— Mrs.  Robinson,  of  Turtle  Creek,  accom 
panied   by   Miss    Haymaker,   of  Braddock, 


spent  Saturday,  March  8th,  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Irene. 

— Prof  (to  Sophomore):  "Mr.  R.,  what 
was  Miles  Standish's  favorite  ma.xium  ?"  Mr. 
R.,  after  a  slight  hesitation:  "It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone." 

— The  new  seats  in  the  college  chapel  are 
evidently  comfortable  to  Mr.  R.,  as  he  enjoyed 
the  hour  of  devotional  exercises  on  a  Sabbath 
night  in  peaceful  repose. 

— -The  recital  given  at  the  Conservator)'  on 
March  9th  was  highly  appreciated,  and  the 
program  rendered  consisted  of  selections  from 
the  most  noted  composers. 

— The  Westminster  Quartet  sang  to  large 
and  appreciative  audiences  at  Clifton,  O., 
Monday  evening,  Februarv  23,  and  at  Xenia 
on  the  following  evening. 

— Any  one  who  could  see  the  drawings  of 
the  Sophomores  in  botany  would  conclude 
that  the  lo\  e  ofthe  aesthetic  had  not  faded  from 
the  zenith  of  W estminster. 

— -R.  N.  McGranahan,  professor  of  Latin, 
who  has  been  attending  the  Allegheny  United 
Presbyterian  Theological  .Seminary,  will  occupy 
his  former  position  next  term. 

— Harry  Mealy,  who  has  been  attending 
medical  college  in  Cleveland,  now  in  the  office 
of  Drs.  Bunts  &  Weed,  of  that  city,  spent  a 
few  days  with  his  parents  recently. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  '75.  of  New  York,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Coller,  of  Youngstown,  O., 
were  recently  called  home  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  their  mother,  who  died  March  13th. 

— Mr.  K.,  reading  Xenophon  :  "The 
Greeks  were  advancing  in  an  oval  square." 
Prof  M:  "What.?'"  Mr.  K.  repeats.  Prof 
M:    "Please  define  that  figure."  (Laughter.) 

— Prof  McGranahan,  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege, was  sent  to  Muskingum  by  the  .students' 
Missionary  .Society  to  present  the  interests  of 
the  association  to  the  students  of  that  institu- 
tion. 
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— Miss  McLaughry  (in  German):  "What 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Mc,  when  it  is  dark  in  your 
room?"  Mr.  Mc:  "I  light  the  lamp."  Miss 
M:  "And  how  is  it  then  ?"  Mr.  Mc:  "Es  ist 
hell." 

— The  Freshman  class  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing class  yell  and  motto  :  Yell — "Raw  yip, 
ki  yip,  once  more  your  loudest  roar  ;  ki  yip, 
raw  yip,  '94  !  '94  !"  Motto — "Semper  in 
summo." 

— The  alumni  of  the  college  will  hold  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Hotel  Schlosser,  Pittsburgh,  March 
26th.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Quartet,  a  mi.xed  quartet  and  the  college 
orchestra. 

— The  Juniors  now  have  a  good  way  of 
easing  their  consciences,  as  Miss  McLaughry 
told  them  recently  that  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  whether  they  told  the  truth  or  not 
in  German. 

— Mr.  A  :  "Professor,  isn't  the  angels 
dancing  a  proof  that  dancing  is  right  ?"  Prof : 
"No,  I  don't  think  so."  Mr.  A:  "I  don't  see 
why."  Prof:  "Well,  be  sure  you  get  an 
angel  to  dance  with." 

— The  Gymnasium  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting  granted  to  each  of  its  members  the 
privilege  of  extending  his  rights  in  the  gym- 
nasium to  any  lady  friend  in  the  college  on 
Mondays  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

— W.  A.  Leeper,  of  the  Sophomore  class, 
has  been  elected  assistant  librarian  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Given,  '91,  who  will  resign  at  the  end 
of  this  term.  Mr.  Given  has  held  this  position 
for  three  years,  and  has  been  uniformly  cour- 
teous and  accommodating. 

— -Dr.  Ferguson  (in  moral  science):  "I  knew 
of  a  young  man  who  pointed  a  gun  at  a  lady 
friend  and,  not  knowing  that  it  was  loaded, 
shot  her.  Was  that  morally  wrong,  Mr. 
Koonce  ?"  Mr.  Koonce:  "Well,  hecouldnot 
be  accused  of  manslaughter." 

— The  elocutionary  entertainment  given  by 
C.  M.  McKeIvy,  a  pupil  of  Byron  W.  King, 


Curry  School  of  Elocution,  Pittsburgh,  in  the 
college  chapel  on  Thursday,  March  19th,  was 
a  credit  to  both  Mr.  McKelvy  and  his  precep- 
tor. ; 

— The  two  new  street  lamps  added  to 
the  premises  of  the  college  are  much  appre-  ' 
ciated.  We  hope  that  the  town  council, 
which  is  always  abreast  with  the  times  in 
other  public  improvements,  will  profit  by  the 
e.xample  set  by  the  college  authorities. 

— Prol.  Austin,  who  is  pursuing  his  musical 
studies  in  Berlin,  has  been  chosen  to  sing  in 
one  of  the  churches,  an  honor  which  Westmins- 
ter should  not  fail  to  appreciate.  There  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  he  is 
to  return  home  sooner  than  he  intended. 

— Cannot  some  method  be  devised  by  which 
a  young  gentleman  can  ascertain  whether  or 
not  his  "fair  one"  has  taken  her  lesson  at  the 
conservatory  and  departed  ?  The  cogitations 
of  Mr.  B.  on  the  veranda  one  evening  at  1 1 
o'clock  might  furnish  a  .solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. • 

— The  recital  at  the  conservatory  on  Tues-  ■ 
day  evening,  March  17th,  was  enjoyed  by  as  i 
large  an  audience  as  the  seating  capacity  of  ' 
the  hall  would  permit.  The  manner  in  which  !  i 
the  program  was  rendered  certainly  proved  1 
Mi.ss  Edwards  and  Miss  Whissen  adepts  in  1 1 
their  departments.  1 1 

— ^At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  col-  ' 
leges  of  Western  Pennsylvan'a  held  March  1' 
i6th,  at  the  Hotel  Duquesne,  Pittsburgh,  an  * 
Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  Association  was  ^ 
formed.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  field  day  i 
in  Alleghenv  on  May  30th.  The  date  and  !( 
place  of  the  oratorical  contest  have  not  been  \  j 
definitely  fixed.  i  j 

— Why  did  Mr.  R.  buy  a  wooden  bucket? 

— Miss  M.  to  Sophomores  in  literature —  :^ 
"When  will  Mr.  Nye  lecture  in  New  Castle?  c 
Class — "To-morrow  evenmg."  Miss  M. —  if' 
"I  wish  that  we  could  all  go."  Mr.  B. —  |s 
"Let's  go."   Miss  M.—" All  right."  S 
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— Mr.  M.  reading  in  the  Anabasis:  "The 
however  Cyrus."  Prof.  M.  — "Who?"  Mr. 
M.  — "The  however  Cyrus."  Prof.  M.— 
"What  was  his  first  name?"  Mr.  M. — "Oh, 
I  don't  know  what  his  first  name  was."  Prof 
M. — "You  have  just  now  given  it." — (Col- 
lapse.) 

— One  of  the  most  pleasant  social  events  of 
the  season  was  the  ball  given  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  conservatory  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  7.  All  were  dressed  in  costumes 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  artistic  pro- 
grams were  distributed.  Miss  Edwards 
furnished  the  music.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  ladies  only  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion. 

— Miss  McC.  and  Mr.  K.  going  down  street 
during  a  heavy  gale.  Mr.  K's  hat  is  blown 
off  and  lodges  in  a  tree.  Mr.  K.  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  a  cat-in-a-strange-garret 
expression,  unceremoniously  quits  the  side  of 
the  fair  one,  and  proceeds  to  climb  the  tree 
with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  under  the  admiring 
gaze  of  Miss  McC.  Moral: — "It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good." 

—  Prof  Thompson  has  very  magnanimously 
offered  to  donate  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
building  of  a  gymnasium,  if  the  students  will 
take  hold  of  the  matter.  One  ot  these  condi- 
tions is  that  they  procure  a  competent  instruct- 
or for  two  years.  If  the  students  do  not  close 
with  this  offer  and  take  hold  of  the  matter 
energetically,  they  will  show  a  decided  lack  of 
appreciation  of  a  good  thmg. 

— No  better  evidence  of  the  lack  of  physical 
culture  and  the  need  of  a  gymnasium  West- 
mmster  can  be  given  than  the  following:  Mr. 
.S.  challenges  Miss  A.  to  a  glove  contest, 
under  London  prize  ring  rules;  place,  room  of 
W.  G.  C.  First  round — Mr.  S.  advances 
confidently  and  leads  out  with  a  feint  which  is 
res[)onded  to  by  a  sharp  upper-cut.  Some 
sharp  in-fighting  follows  when  time  is  called. 
Sectjnd  round — Mr.  S.  advances  looking  a  little 


groggy  and  leads  out  with  his  left  and  in  re- 
turn receives  a  right-hander  from  Miss  A.  on 
the  jaw  which  knocked  him  over  the  rope. 
When  time  is  called,  Mr.  .S.  is  unable  to  re- 
spond and  the  victory  is  awarded  to  Miss  .S. 


ALUMNI. 

— We  have  word  of  an  Alumni  banquet  at 
Pittsburg,  on  March  27. 

— Rev.  Davis,  of  Pardoe,  gave  an  interest- 
ing address  to  the  students  in  chapel  recently. 

— A.  M.  Robb,  '88,  spent  a  few  days  with 
us  (?)  last  week. 

— W.  B.  Peters,  '87,  of  Volant,  has  an- 
swered the  universal  summons  and  is  mourned 
by  many  friends. 

— Let  all  the  strong  lunged  Alumni  attend 
the  coming  contest  and  howl  their  best  for 
their  "Alma  Mater." 


SOMETHING  UNUSUAL. 

It  costs  the  Americans  about  $1,000,000  a 
year  to  stop  their  teeth. 

A  French  physician  has  declared  in  favor 
of  a  "good  cry."  He  says  that  groaning 
and  crying  during  a  surgical  operation  bring 
down  the  pulse  and  benefit  the  patient. 

The  Socialists  of  German v  number  1,400,- 
000,  and  those  of  France  1,000,000.  They 
have  104  newspapers,  with  600,000  sub- 
scribers. 

A  Hartford,  Conn.,  investor  in  Kansas 
lands  recently  sent  an  interest  coupon  of  $30 
to  a  debtor  in  Wichita.  The  latter  geniallv 
responded  that  he  had  joined  the  Alliance  and 
had  stopped  paying  his  debts. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
every  important  factory  in  Russia  is  opened 
with  divine  services.  A  great  brandy  distil- 
lery was  opened  near  Kazon,  on  the  Volga, 
with  services  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  that 
locality. 
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EXCHANGES. 

On  taking  up  the  Olio  we  think  it  a  weighty 
matter,  and  on  examination  the  impression  is 
found  to  be  a  true  one,  for  it  contains  twenty- 
four  pages  of  good  heavy  paper  besides  an 
amount  of  printer's  ink.  It  presents  an  at- 
tractive appearance  and  the  reader  soon  dis- 
covers there  is  material  therein  for  careful 
perusal. 

The  Vidette  gives  several  characteristics  of 
a  good  book  to  which,  no  doubt,  a  large  num- 
ber of  college  students  would  take  exception. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  detract  from 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statements.  If  such 
books  as  are  there  described  were  read  more  the 
moral  atmosphere  would  be  purer  and  health- 
ier. 

* 

Ohio  State  University  may  justly  con- 
gratulate herself  on  the  result  ot  the  recent  ora- 
torical contest.  It  has  been  the  feeling  of  lady 
students  for  some  time  that  they  have  been 
slighted  in  this  literary  race.  This  fact  only 
adds  to  the  glory  of  the  victory  and  the  ladies 
of  the  college  unite  in  congratulating  Miss 
Morhart,  and  wish  like  success  to  crown  her 
efforts  at  the  interstate. 

The  following  is  sound  doctrine  and,  written 
by  the  pen  of  one  whose  memory  is  sacred  to 
Americans,  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  students.  "In  order  to  have  any 
success  in  life  you  must  have  surplus  power.  Be 
fit  for  more  than  the  thing  you  are  now  doing. 
Let  everyone  know  that  you  have  a  reserve  in 
yourself;  that  you  have  more  power  than  you 
are  now  using.  If  you  are  not  too  large  for 
the  place  you  occupy  you  are  too  small  for  it. " 
— Ex. 

The  subject  of  commencement  perform- 
ances is  receiving  much  attention  in  different 


colleges.  The  question  is  being  asked  and 
answered  affirmatively  by  the  Seniors:  Would 
it  not  be  more  beneficial  to  substitute  for  ora- 
tions and  essays  of  the  class  the  thought  and 
oratory  of  so  ne  eminent  person?  If  this  plan 
were  adopted,  the  graduate  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  impressing  the  audience 
with  a  sense  of  his  profound  knowledge,  but 
this  loss  would  be  made  good  by  faithful 
study  in  the  additional  six  weeks. 

An  editorial  in  the  Delaware  Review- 
strongly  advocates  the  organization  of  fra- 
ternities in  that  college,  urging  that  if  the 
members  be  carefully  chosen,  "disorganiza- 
tion and  disruption,  so  objectionable  and  un- 
fortunate to  many  organizations,  would  be 
guarded  against  and  generally  prevented;  also 
the  firm  embodiment  of  ideas  and  associations; 
the  formation  of  friendly  relationships  to  be  ad- 
hered to  firmly  and  as  a  means  of  keeping 
alive  the  memories  of  college  life.  Most  all 
other  colleges  have  one  or  more  of  them  and 
in  nearly  every  case  they  are  successfully  car- 
ried on,  and  Delaware  can  also."  The  mere 
fact  that  other  colleges  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate is  no  reason  why  Delaware  should  spoil 
her  record.  The  recollections  of  college -days 
should  be  pleasant  and  be  kept  vividly  in 
mind  after  graduation,  preserving  an  interest 
in  students  and  student  life;  but  that  member- 
ship in  a  fraternity  would  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  these  memories,  is  doubtful.  Instead 
ot  being  conducted  through  college  by 
acknowledged  leaders,  let  the  young  man 
learn  to  be  independent  and  secure  the  train- 
ing which  will  enable  him  to  take  care  of  him- 
self when  he  leaves  college  and  college  asso- 
ciates. Let  him  be  known  to  the  college 
world  as  an  upright,  useful  citizen,  and 
not  remembered  only  as  a  member  of  a 
certain  secret  college  order. 
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THE  WARNING  OF  GREECF.. 


The  bright  .summer  afternoon  is  drawing  to 
a  close;  the  descending  sun  shoots  his  lances 
athwart  the  landscape.  All  nature  seems  at 
rest,  all  the  world  at  peace.  The  Greeks, 
overshadowed  by  mountains  crowned  with 
eternal  snow,  are  viewing  the  beauties  of  an- 
other day.  They  look  out  upon  beautiful  in- 
land seas  and  bays,  studded  with  islands, 
flecked  with  fleecy  clouds  that  hovered  light 
and  vapory,  as  if  a  troop  of  angels  in  their 
flight  had  dropped  their  mantles  and  left  them 
floating  in  mid  air.  Such  is  the  scenery  of 
Greece. 

Greece,  the  ancient  teacher  of  all  nations; 
the  scientific  metropolis  of  the  world;  the 
country  to  which  all  nations  pay  homage;  the 
civilizer  of  mankind.  Her  capitols  have 
been  adorned  by  a  thousand  triumphs;  her 
hills  clothed  with  honor  to  her  conquerors ; 
but  her  valleys  strewn  with  the  bones  of  her 
oppressed.  Here  the  morning  dawned  to 
welcome  the  sinewy  hero;  there  the  twilight 
faded  behind  the  commands  of  a  cruel  tyrant. 
Here  it  arose  to  cheer  the  countenance  of  a 
weeping  widow;  there  it  sank  to  darken  the 
deeds  of  despots.  Here  smiling  valleys  ran 
with  the  blood  of  enemies.  Here  plains  re- 
sounded with  the  clash  of  contending  arms, 
the  triumphs  of  the  victorious,  the  cries  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
Her  ri\'ers  have  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  crimsoned  with  the  life  of  her 
enemies.  What  mean  these  fruitful  valleys 
crimsoned  with  blood  ? 


Athens'  and  .Sparta's  relations  are  severed. 
The  friendly  relations  of  Greece  have  been 
broken.  As  long  as  the  different  parts  of 
Greece  were  in  harmony  with  each  other,  as 
long  as  the  love  of  liberty  was  their  guiding 
star,  they  resisted  the  world. 

With  Leuctra  and  Marathon  as  their  in- 
spiration, their  forefathers  at  Thermopylae  in 
memory,  they  fought  for  home  and  native 
land. 

Alexander,  when  dying,  was  asked  to 
whom  he  would  give  his  kingdom,  he  said: 
'  'To  the  most  worthy. ' '  But,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  worthy  one;  for  from  this  period 
the  history  of  Greece  tells  of  nothing  but 
misfortunes,  crimes  and  revolutions. 

Whom  do  we  see  approaching  from  the 
north  ?  It  is  the  fate  of  Greece.  As  she 
arose  by  the  means  of  force  so  she  fell.  She 
was  destitute  of  true  morality;  that  which 
Christ  taught  in  a  single  sentence:  "Do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you." 
She  wanted  that  true  religion  which  teaches 
that  all  pow  er  founded  on  injustice  must  perish. 
Her  splendor  was  acquired  by  robbery  and 
her  fame  by  crushing  other  kingdoms  beneath 
her  feet;  so  this  imperial  kingdom  was  itself 
trodden  down  by  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe. 

As  in  Greece  .so  in  other  nations.  In  the 
words  of  another:  "The  world's  scepter 
passed  from  Persia  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to 
Italy,  from  Italy  to  Great  Britain,  and  from 
Great  Britain  it  is  departing  westward. "  Like 
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the  star  in  the  east  which  guided  the  three 
kings  to  the  cradle  of  the  Messiah,  so  the 
guiding  star  of  the  Mayflower  was  liberty. 
Liberty  of  person  and  above  all  liberty  of 
conscience.  Driven  from  Greece,  exiled 
from  Italy,  oppressed  in  all  countries,  it  can- 
not die.  It  is  the  guiding  star  of  a  lonely 
vessel  across  the  broad  Atlantic.  It  still  burns 
as  a  pure  star  fixed  in  the  principles  of  our 
government  to  illuminate  the  ages  in  the 
future.  For  liberty  our  forefathers  sought  the 
throne  of  grace.  For  Liberty  they  fell  at 
Lexington.  We  can  almost  hear  the  thunder 
of  the  broadsides  that  ushered  in  that  eventful 
morning.  We  can  see  Prescott  and  his  gal- 
lant host  pausing  from  their  labor  to  listen  to 
an  invocation  to  him  before  whom  many  be- 
fore nightfall  were  to  appear. 

Battles  have  been  fought,  blood  shed  to  pre- 
serve those  principles  upon  which  our  happi- 
ness depends.  Only  four  times  in  our  history 
have  we  been  obliged  to  call  a  halt  in  our 
march  to  quell  disturbances  from  within  and 
without.  And  to-day  what  nation  would 
think  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  our  republic  ? 
What  need  we  fear  from  fishery  disputes. 
England  loves  her  people  as  she  ought  and 
will  never  sacrifice  them  upon  the  altar  of 
conquest?  No!  We  are  not  endangered 
by  foreign  power.  The  fiercest  struggle  the 
world  ever  knew  was  not  between  strange 
lands;  but  when  brother  lifted  the  sword 
against  brother,  son  against  father.  Our 
fiercest  struggle  was  when  our  nation  was  torn 
by  civil  war  and  both  armies  fought  upon  their 
own  soil.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  must  look 
for  our  future  struggles.  We  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  last  decade  of  this  century. 
Everything  looks  prosperous  and  bright.  The 
hum  of  the  busy  mill  is  heard  upon  all  sides. 
Men  are  hurrying  to  and  from  their  work; 
capitalists  are  not  afraid  to  invest;  laborers  are 
purchasing  homes  and  merchants  are  bearing 
a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

We  begin  to  hope  that  the  era  of  conflict  is 


past.  That  our  national  institutions  are  found- 
ed upon  a  rock  that  danger  capnot  reach. 
But  our  hopes  are  soon  blasted.  A  cloud 
again  appears  in  our  national  sky  charged 
with  all  the  elements  of  danger.  An  evil  spirit 
has  come  upon  us.  A  spirit  born  of  old 
world  despotism,  arising  from  the  hearts  of  op- 
pressed and  enslaved  people,  strengthened  by 
the  slums  and  prisons  of  the  land,  comes  to 
our  shores  on  the  tide  of  emigration.  A  name 
which  for  nearly  a  century  has  been  the  terror 
of  European  governments;  a  name  embrac- 
ing the  Communism  of  France;  the  Nihilism 
of  Russia  andthe  Agrarianism  of  all  Europe — 
the  Anarchism  of  America.  This  is  the  name 
of  the  power  which  is  attacking  our  free  in- 
stitutions. It  is  the  cause  of  the  throes  of  so- 
cial revolutions.  It  is  a  menace  and  a  curse. 
It  was  born  under  the  despotism  of  the  old 
world,  has  survived  all  the  plagues  and  miser- 
ies of  many  generations  and  is  sleeping  to-day 
along  the  banks  of  our  fair  streams. 

The  work  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  was  the 
result  of  the  spirit  of  Anarchism.  The  scenes 
which  horrified  the  people  of  France  during 
that  frightful  reign  are  now  threatening  this 
fair  land.  Its  blood  red  flag  has  already  been 
waved  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  streets 
of  Chicago  have  witnessed  its  presence.  Itstill 
plots.  Its  hands  are  stained  with  blood.  It 
increases.  How  shall  the  cancer  be  treated  ? 
Nothing  but  the  surgery  of  sure  and  swift 
penalty  will  cure  it.  The  slumbering  virtue 
of  the  people  must  be  aroused.  Our  institu- 
tions must  be  protected,  our  liberties  preserved; 
our  land  is  an  inheritance  too  sacred  to  be  given 
to  their  control.  They  must  be  taught  that 
the  liberty  which  the  Greeks  refused,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  which  has  been  offered  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  rejected,  has  not  ap- 
pealed to  us  in  vain ;  that  here  amid  our  free 
institutions,  under  the  protection  of  our  flag 
she  will  find  a  home  forever. 

G.  W.  McIntire. 
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DUALISM  IN  NATURE  AND  LIFK. 


It  is  a  universal  ten(ienc\-  of  the  iniiul  to 
seek  out  the  analot^y  between  nature's  laws 
and  those  ot  our  being.  Education  may 
strengthen  this  tendency,  but  the  untutored 
savage  also  feels  it  and  acts  according  to  its 
promptings.  The  Druid  wishing  to  make  clear 
to  the  mind  of  his  savage  listeners,  man's  de- 
pendence upon  a  god,  found  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  in  the  growth  of  the  mistletoe  on  the 
oak.  Nothing  can  illustrate  truth  which  does 
not  contain  truth,  and  in  nature,  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  truth,  we  may  find  reflected  the 
laws  which  go\  ern  thought  and  action.  The 
close  observer  of  nature  is  struck  with  a 
tlualism  present  in  all  her  torms.  .So  forcible 
is  the  impression  that  new  light  illumines  all 
her  features,  and  the  harmonvofher  workings 
is  made  doubly  apparent.  Darkness,  light,  heat, 
cold,  life,  death,  are  the  more  obvious  illus- 
trations of  this  dualism.  The  seed,  "except 
it  die,"  shall  not  be  followed  by  the  "blade," 
the  ear  or  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  The  vine 
does  not  possess  the  strength  of  the  oak.  yet 
its  weak  tendrils  have  the  power  to  climb. 
The  dving  year  is  bright  with  autumn  leaves. 
Where  nature  has  made  a  gain  in  one  direc- 
tion she  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  a  cor- 
responding loss.  Here  she  suppressed  beauty 
to  give  strength :  there  she  sacrifices  strength 
to  beauty.  The  forms  and  habits  of  many  of 
her  creatures  are  illustrative  of  this  law.  To 
the  weak  and  defenseless  she  has  given  \  arious 
modes  of  self-protection  denied  to  those  pos- 
sessing more  effective  powers.  Where  she 
has  bestowed  great  strength,  this  strength  is  a 
means  of  livelihood.  .She  even  carries  this 
law  beyond  the  requirements  of  necessity, 
gi\ing  to  the  eagle  his  wondrous  flight,  to 
the  thrush  the  gift  of  song.  What  one  enjoys 
another  is  denied,  and  thus  everything  in  na- 
ture has  its  peculiar  place  and  power.  In  view 
of  this  fact  one  is  urged  to  inquire — is  this 
dualism,  so  clearlv  followed  in   nature,  re- 


flected in  lile?  The  analogy  here  ma\'  be  suIj- 
tile  and  evading,  but  yet  may  be  operating 
with  the  utmost  harmony.  Working  in  silence, 
at  times  lost  in  the  maze  of  conflicting  phe- 
nomena, this  law  is  itself  the  exponent  of  its 
justice. 

Indeed,  as  a  law,  its  completeness  is  dis- 
played by  our  f  lilure  to  recognize  it  as  such. 
We  all,  knowingly  or  not,  express  by  our  ac- 
tions a  di-sbehef  in  a  nemesis  of  justice  who 
allots  to  all,  day  by  day,  their  deserved  dues. 
Natural  sensitiveness  is  strengthened  and 
broadened  by  e.xperience,  and  we  uncon- 
sciously recognize  this  law  by  agreeing  that  to 
fuHv  sympathize  with  another's  pain  we  must 
have  experienced  it.  Our  sensitiveness,  pos- 
sibly a  source  of  pain  to  ourselves,  is  only  a 
disquieted  form  of  power.  This  dualism  gov- 
erns alike  our  souls,  and  the  bodies  given  to 
their  care.  Every  dav  we  see  physical  wrecks, 
the  living  evidences  of  the  operation  of  this 
law. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease of  any  part  of  our  physical  organization 
weakens  it,  and  that  its  abuse  de- 
stroys it.  We  look  for  strength  as  a  conse- 
quence of  proper  exertion;  health,  of  temper- 
ance; and  in  every  point  we  must  obey  these 
unwritten  laws,  or  sufler.  What  mysterious 
power  is  it  that  depicts  on  the  face  every 
phase  of  the  life  within?  Which  omits  no 
question  of  childhood,  no  weakness  of  youth, 
no  decision  of  manhood.  The  crowded  ways 
are  filled  with  faces  which  tell  of  despair,  of 
selfish  pleasure,  of  stoic  indifference,  of  hone.st, 
earnest  toil.  One  man's  evil  face  is  the  herald 
of  his  wicked  deeds;  grief  piously  endured, 
has  covered  another  face  v\  ith  the  patient  lines 
of  resignation.  To  the  one  searching  for  evi- 
dence of  this  law,  the  face  becomes  the  mani- 
festation of  the  life,  and  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable that  the  thought  of  the  soul  finds  a 
just  compensation  in  the  expression  of  the 
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face.  But  deeper  than  the  face  this  law  is 
working-.  On  the  mind  it  draws  its  eternal 
lines.  Every  regret  reveals  the  truth  of  Mil- 
ton's words,  "the  mind  is  its  own  palace,  and 
in  it.selfcan  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of 
heaven."  Here  the  law  of  dualism  exhibits 
its  earnest  and  most  striking  e\'idences.  The 
mind  of  the  criminal  is  never  at  rest,  for  mad- 
dening remorse  is  filling  it  with  thoughts  of 
his  deed.  He  seeks  to  fortify  his  mind,  but 
the  very  jest  of  another  unsteadies  his  hand, 
and  makes  his  heart  beat  fast.  Even  nature 
turns  ag-ainst  him;  the  winds  are  even  whi.sper- 
ing  his  secret;  and  his  soul  grows  laint  and 
sick  at  the  thought  of  eternity.  Shakespeare 
has  given  us  a  strikmg  example  of  this  law  in 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Lady  Macbeth 
poured  into  her  husband's  ear  the  poison  of  a 
murderous  thought,  instigated  him  to  do  a 
deed  from  which  he  shrank,  yet  the  day  came 
when  she  found  herself  the  victim  of  her  own 
murderous  thoughts;  deep  despair  seized  on 
her  soul.  Believing  every  sound  of  nature  to 
be  instigated  by  some  fiend  to  increase  her 
torment,  in  vain  she  rubbed  her  hand  to  wash 
away  the  imagined  stain  of  blood.  Nor  did 
Macbeth  escape.  His  weaker  nature  became 
a  prey  to  evil  thoughts,  the  ghosts  of  his  vic- 
tims closed  the  last  window  of  his  soul,  and 
fear  and  hopelessness  held  fearful  swav  within. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  applause,  we  clothe  our 
thoughts  with  exaggerations  and  absurdities 
we  lose  the  power  to  make  plain,  direct  state- 
ments; or,  \i  we  continually  offer  cynical  criti- 
cisms, we  shall  soon  fail  to  see  real  beauty. 
The  lives  of  others  will  seem  like  parodies, 
and  our  own  become  doubly  wretched.  The 
happy  attitude  of  mmd  gained  through  long 
continued  effort  for  good  is  the  greatest  rec- 
ompense possible  in  this  world.  .So  the  an- 
cients believed  and  practiced.  One  of  them 
deemed  the  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life 
and  the  record  of  many  good  deeds  done  the 
happiest  possessions  of  old  age.  If  a  man  at- 
tain to  this,  he  has  planted   within  hiniself  a 


fountain  of  unfailing  joy,  and  become  a  source 
of  power  and  usefulness  among  others  What 
matters  it  then  if  his  life  be  obscure  or  his  ac- 
tions hampered  by  poverty;  he  has  the  noblest  | 
possession  on  earth — a  pure  mind. 

Again  we  see  this  law  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  Undoubtedly  wealth 
secures  many  advantages,  but  poverty  retains  \ 
the  greater  influence  upon  the  character.  The 
one  is  always  heavily  freighted  with  care;  the 
other  carries  us  to  a  higher  plane.  Horace 
tells  us  that  poverty  dro\'e  him  to  poetry,  and 
poetry  gave  him  his  three  friends.  Horace 
recogiiized  that  wealth  was  given  to  his  friend, 
but  to  himself  the  gift  of  song.  And  he  de- 
lighted to  sing,  and  that  alone  was  wealth  and 
power  and  happiness.  His  experience  has 
been  that  of  many  famous  men,  who  found  ini 
exile,  in  destitution,  in  blindness,  a  scope  and 
depth  of  thought  till  then  unfathomed.  The 
separation  of  the  rich  and  poor  in  this  country 
is  due  perhaps  to  American  civilization,  yet 
the  poor  is  not  justified  in  the  assumption  that 
providence  is  less  just  than  nature,  for  how 
often  do  we  find  great  mental  power  bestowed 
where  material  prosperity  is  denied.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  recognized  the  dualism  of! 
life  when  he  .said,  "it  is  good  for  a  man  that 
he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,"  and  the  noblest 
lives  have  testified  to  the  truth  of  his  words, 
human  experience  being  their  one  great  ful- 
filment. Indeed  struggle  and  hardships  have 
fostered  the  truest  develoi^ment  of  some  whose 
lives  would  otherwise  have  been  poor  and  bar-j 
ren.  Native  aptitude  is  as  often  indicated  by 
defeat  in  one  pursuit  as  by  success  in  the  di- 
rection of  natural  talent.  How  many  mem 
failing  in  one  profession  have  been  led  to- 
choose  another,  in  it  finding  fame.  Cowperi 
failed  at  the  bar,  yet  afterward  relit  the  poetic 
fires  of  English  literature.  Goldsmith  was  no 
surgeon,  but  the  story  of  ".Sweet  Auburn" 
finds  listeners  the  world  over.  Failure  is  thei 
greatest  teaching  force  in  human  experience. 
Men  leam  through  her   that  which  neither! 
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poverty,  praise,  nor  necessity  can  teach 
Failure  often  precedes  success,  for  by  taking 
away  false  estimates  of  power,  by  pointing  out 
the  difficulties  of  our  path,  she  inij)arts  that 
self-control,  that  experience  without  which 
success  may  turn  again  to  greater  failure.  A 
great  mind  needs  these  rude  shocks  to  break 
it  up  into  activity,  and  requires  the  night  oi 
failure  to  give  strength  for  the  day  of  success. 
The  mountain  daisy,  "wee  modest  flower,' 
found  immortal  remembrance  when,  about  to 
be  buried  under  the  sod,  it  caught  the  poetic 
eye  of  Burns.  So  we  may  receive  Irom  pov- 
erty a  stimulus  to  action;  we  may  make  a  fail- 
ure a  stepping-stone  to  success;  in  death  we 


may  find  the  noblest,  broadest  life.  This  is 
the  equalizing  force  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
mind,  under  its  phases  of  life,  seemingly  in- 
comjjatible,  are  adding  strength  each  to  each. 
Hence  it  becomes  at  once  a  warning  and  an 
encouragement.  A  warning  in  that  it  tbllows 
evil  with  evil,  good  with  good.  Its  encour- 
agement is  best  expressed  in  Milton's  words, 
"Our  greatness  will  appear  then  most  con- 
spicuous when  great  things  of  small,  useful  of 
hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse,  we  can  create, 
and  in  what  place  soe'cr  thrive  under  evil  and 
work  ease  out  of  pain  through  labor  and  en- 
durance."  F.  B. 


THE  LOST  CHORD  OF  LIFE. 


There's  a  deep  pure  tone  in  the  music  of  life, 
Bnt  perfection  on  earth  is  not  given  ; 
There's  a  low  sweet  chord  in  the  musical  tone, 
But  the  sweetest  chord  comes  from  Heaven. 

Perfect  happiness  has  been  sought  in  all 
ages  and  by  all  nations.  To  our  first  parents 
this  was  for  a  time  granted  ;  but  the  tempter 
appeared  and  led  them  to  believe  they 
were  still  deprived  of  many  pleasures  which 
he  alone  could  give.  Although  the  sound  of 
their  Creator's  words  had  scarce  died  awav 
they  yielded,  and  thus  brought  the  human 
family  into  a  sinful  and  unhappy  state.  In 
this  state  it  ever  seeks  happiness,  but  finds 
much  discord,  chiefly  because  man  is  ever  for- 
getful of  the  source  of  all  that  is  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, and  thus  does  not  realize  the  perfection 
of  the  divine  being. 

In  some  respects  the  body  is  to  the  soul 
what  a  house  is  to  its  occupant,  yet  how  supe- 
rior the  structure  which  God  erected  to  that 
which  man  has  built.  Its  foundation  is  much 
jmore  firm,  and  it  contains  that  into  which  God 
alone  can  find  an  entrance.  Were  it  possible 
for  man  to  see  how  much  greater  is  his  anxiety 


concerning  the  wants  of  the  body  than  those  of 
the  soul,  he  would  have  a  clearer  perception 
of  why  trials  come  when  pleasures  are  desired. 
In  the  music  of  life  the  harmony  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  Its  tones  are  as  varied  as  the 
hearts  into  which  they  flow.  In  each  breast 
there  is  a  battle  going  on  between  earth's 
pleasures  and  the  higher  joys  developed  in  the 
soul.  The  true  inner  man  is  not  revealed  until 
his  secret  thoughts  are  overcome  by  his  evil 
desires,  and  every  such  desire,  however  natur- 
al, grows  dangerous,  as  by  long  indulgence  it 
becomes  ascendant  in  the  mind.  In  whatever 
path  we  walk  we  scatter  seeds  which  will  yield 
abundant  harvest  to  our  future  dctiny. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  may  be  heard  at  different 
periods  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  alter- 
nately, and  if  a  bar  of  music  be  played  upon  a 
bugle,  the  notes  will  be  repeated  by  an  echo 
three  times,  each  time  lower  than  before.  How 
enchanting  would  be  the  efiect  !  But  had  the 
sounds  been  harsh  and  grating,  the  echoes 
would  have  been  the  same.  So  the  music  of 
life  is  frequently  jarred  by  failing  to  send  forth 
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such  a  series  of  notes  as  unite  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  music  of  every  soul  begins  when 
the  infant  feet  take  the  first  steps  into  the  out- 
side world,  and  the  tender  fingers  so  free  and 
yet  so  willing  to  be  burdened  are  gathering  the 
first  daises  of  spring.  As  yet  all  is  melody, 
and  care  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  at 
the  voice  of  mirth  or  the  song  of  a  bird  is  un- 
known to  the  heart  as  yet  so  pure  and  happy. 
It  is  then  that  the  voice  of  nature  is  most 
heeded,  as  she  bids  all  come  and  enter  herpor- 
tals,  for  nature's  realm  is,  indeed,  a  structure 
of  God,  built  on  earth  for  man.  She  receives 
youth  within  her  walls  not  only  to  be  enter- 
tained but  also  to  be  taught.  Among  her 
pupils  are  the  painter  and  poet,  and  the  minds 
of  these  become  as  emblems  of  herself. 

What  a  lesson  may  be  gathered  from  the 
germination  of  the  seed  ;  how  uniformly  the 
germs  obey  their  destiny  !  However  careless- 
ly a  seed  may  be  placed  in  the  ground,  the 
germ  which  forms  the  root,  and  that  which  is 
the  architect  of  the  .stem,  will  seek  their  way 
— the  one  to  light,  the  other  to  darkness — to 
fulfil  their  destiny.  Nature  teaches  by  the 
Dure  instinct  of  her  own  purity,  and  thus  ele- 
vates and  refines  the  affections,  and  impresses 
upon  the  mind  of  man  the  author  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good  and  opens  the  way  to  the 
real  mission  of  life.  Years  pass  by  and  the 
child  is  developed  into  manhood.  But  God 
has  given  talents  which  must  be  exercised  in 
other  spheres  than  that  of  nature,  and  so  he 
leaves  her  portals  to  return  when  he  may  bring 
with  him  wealth  and  honor.  The  harmony  of 
life  by  degrees  is  broken  ;  and  he  realizes  that 
the  music  which  he  enjoyed  in  earlier  years 
must  have  been  furnished  by  another,  or  that 
on  the  way  to  manhood  he  has  lost  some  note 
which  in  early  life  blended  with  others  to  form 
a  perfect  chord.  This  suggests  to  him  the 
thought  that  as  he  is  reaping  from  seeds  sowii 
not  alone  by  his  own  hand  but  by  others  as 
well,  so  his  works  through  life  will  tend  to  en- 
noble or  degrade  his  fellow  man,  and  that  each 


act  of  every  man  contributes  either  to  the  har- 
mony or  discord  of  life.  Each  is  his  brother's 
keeper,  and  may  use  his  influence  either  to 
ripen  a  soul  for  Heaven  or  sink  it  to  hell.  For 
him  whose  will  is  weak  Satan  strives  to  make 
his  friend,  as  he  appears  not  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  but  rather  in  that  of  an  angel  ;  on  his 
countenance  plays  a  false  but  fascinating  smile. 
If  victorious,  he  soon  leads  his  victim  so  far 
into  the  way  of  sin  that  to  turn  him  to  the 
right  may  seem  impossible.  But  so  long  as 
among  even  many  vices  one  virtue  can  be 
found  he  may  still  attain  to  much  that  is  true 
and  noble  ;  for  to  every  one  has  been  given 
some  talent,  which  if  rightly  used  must  bring 
him  peace  and  honor.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  obtained  in  a  day — it  mav  require  years. 
But  as  the  body  is  stronger  at  noonday  than 
in  the  morning  of  life,  so  the  soul  will  be 
strengthened  by  each  tenij^tation  it  has  over- 
come. 

The  heights  hy  great  men  scaled  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

If  this  active  principle  reside  in  man,  al- 
though he  has  not  perfect  control  over  the 
materials  with  which  his  daily  thoughts  are 
woven,  yet  in  such  a  soul  the  delusions  of  the 
world  will  certainly  not  find  a  resting  place. 
Every  age  proves  the  ambition  of  man,  and 
that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  broken 
down  by  oppression  nor  crushed  by  indulgence. 
No  conqueror  ever  yet  subdued  kingdoms 
enough.  When  Bonaparte  had  become  Emper- 
or of  France  he  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Europe. 
But  where  would  be  our  happiness  and  security 
if  the  truly  great  of  our  country's  most  brilli- 
ant characters  had  not  set  weakness  at  defiance 
and  gone  forth  fearlessly  looking  beyond  their 
own  day  and  destinv  ?  It  is  an  ordinance  of 
God  that  man  must  be  employed  or  be  un- 
happy. When  labor  is  begun  the  comfort 
which  enables  us  to  endure,  is  the  prospect  of 
victory  in  the  end.     Were  it  not  for  this,  life 
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would  seem  but  a  blank.  Could  we  have  no 
future  prospects,  the  work  of  the  present  would 
pass  undone,  and  mankind  would  pass  into 
indifierence  and  despair.  But  as  he  who  on 
earth  plants  the  seed,  watches  the  swelling  bud 
and  opening'  bloom  and  gathers  in  the  fruit,  so 
in  Heaven  there  is  one  watching  the  hearts  and 
guiding  the  steps  through  childhood's  weak- 
ness and  through  manhood's  strength.  Old 
age  he  leads  homeward,  back  by  the  way  of 
childhood.  This  is  a  second  childhood.  The 
years  in  which  his  worldly  possessions  were 
obtained  he  has  forgotten.  He  now  returns 
to  nature.  She  has  the  same  charms  as  ever, 
and  although  he  is  changed  by  time,  she  wel- 
comes him.     He  again  gathers  flowers,  but 


they  are  the  last  flowers  of  autumn.  Nature, 
although  happy  in  the  joys  of  youth,  does  not 
forget  to  reverence  old  age.  As  a  gentle  ad- 
monition to  him  of  his  frailty,  she  lays  aside 
her  brighter  hues  and  the  earth  is  clothed  in 
white.  Thus  by  her  own  change  she  tells  him 
that  he  is  approaching  the  evening  of  life.  Yet 
he  knows  it  is  but  the  promise  of  a  coming 
dawn.  He  sees  a  river  near — on  the  other 
side  there  is  music.  Before  another  day  has 
dawned  on  earth  its  notes  become  clearer,  for 
he  has  crossed  the  river.  He  has  played  his 
part  in  the  music  of  life,  anil  his  joy  is  com- 
plete, for  he  has  found  the  last  chord. 

Belle  Galbreath. 


"THE  AMERICAN  KOHINOOR." 


The  Attest  study  of  mankind  is  man.  All 
knowledge  is  profitable  that  tends  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  elevate  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity. But  it  is  of  special  importance  that 
society  be  enlightened  with  regard  to  man  in 
his  manifold  relations.  That  it  should  know 
him  in  his  original  condition,  in  the  history  of 
his  growth  and  development,  in  his  rights, 
hisduties,  his  privileges  and  his  responsibilities. 
But  the  relationships  of  man  is  determined  by 
his  nature  and  his  constitution.  His  nature, 
which  is  akin  to  the  divnie,  brings  him  into 
the  sweep  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  a 
moral  government.  Hence  his  relationship 
to  the  divine  nature  and  government.  He 
sustains  also  a  strong  and  mvsterious  relation- 
ship to  the  individual  soul  with  which  he  is 
best  acquainted — himself  Hence  the  duties, 
responsiblities  and  possibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  characteristics  of  his  nature  which 
differentiate  him  from  the  other  orders  of  crea- 
tion and  which  tend  to  promote  his  happi- 
ness by  companionship  and  association  with  his 


fellow  beings,  bring  him  under  the  sway 
of  social  law,  which  finds  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  a  political  constitution.  This  re- 
lation defines  the  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
men  as  citizens  in  apolitical  government.  The 
forms  of  political  government  have  not  al- 
ways been  the  same,  but  in  the  developments 
of  past  history  have  been  marked  by  changes 
which  have  swept  over  a  wide  field.  At  one 
period,  by  the  immediate  and  wonderful  sweep 
of  divine  power  in  the  splendid  scintillations  of 
unerring  wisdom  in  Theocratic  control,  im- 
pulse and  restraint;  on  through  the  moulding 
forces  of  family  ties,  associations  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  now  live.  The  gox  ernment  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people;  in  which  the 
citizen  is  king  and  monarch. 

As  we  believe  the  republic  to  be  the  best  form 
of  government  possible,  so  also  we  believe  that 
as  a  citizen  of  this  republic  man  attains  the 
full  fruition  of  his  highest  political  possibilities 
and  has  reached  the  final  product  of  his  polit- 
ical development. 
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But  we  have  not  gained  this  government  in  a 
day.  It  was  established  through  repeated  at- 
tempts and  faihires.  Hurled  back  now  by 
cyrants,  kings  and  conquerors;  now  by  pope 
and  priest;  it  has  brought  us  through  the 
most  disgraceful  slavery  and  severe  religious 
bondage  and  has  at  length  broken  the  chains 
from  our  hands  and  given  us  a  new  spirit  with 
the  true  idea  of  our  rights.  And  now  we  are 
citizens. 

Such  a  government  has  foi  its  aim  the  se- 
curity to  legitimate  human  activity  of  safety 
and  freedom.  There  is  within  the  soul  a  thirst 
for  freedom  which  with  irresistible  force  has  led 
humanity  upward  from  political  darkness  into 
the  blessedness  of  political  light  and  liberty. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  the 
dignity  of  citizenship  what  a  weight  of  res- 
ponsibility is  ours.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  dangers  are  threatening  us  on  every  side. 
Among  these  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  ghost  of 
centralization  of  power,  showing  itself  now  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  and  again  in  the  details 
of  political  action.  And  again  it  is  seen  where 
wouldjeast  be  expected,  in  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  citizenship,  by  the  individual 
citizen  himself  There  is  another  danger 
which  is  more  subtle,  because  it  is  more  philo- 
sophical, but  on  this  account  more  fatal,  and 
that  is  what  might  be  termed  the  insinuating- 
power  of  materialism. 

The  American  citizen  is  never  weary  exhibit- 
ing the  trophies  of  his  genius  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  invention.  But  the  laborious 
student  of  principles:  the  lover  of  the 
muse  is  looked  upon  by  him  with 
pity  or  scorn.  The  plodding  student  is 
too  often  set  aside  for  the  active  business 
manager.  In  this  a  danger  lies  which  may 
well  be  studied  and  carefully  provided  against 


by  planting  in  the  breast  of  every  citizen  a 
profound  and  persevering  interest  in  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  moral  principles. 
Out  of  the  relation  of  a  citizen  to  the  govern- 
ment grow  mutual  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  citizen  then  should  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  greatness  of  his  mission  and  his 
reflections  must  tell  him  perpetually  of  a 
work  to  be  carried  steadily  forward  to  the  end 
of  time. 

The  happiness  of  the  world  depends  on  our 
faithfulness.  Let  us  proudly  maintain,  there- 
fore, the  dignity  and  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens  in  order 
that  imperishable  honors  may  be  showered 
upon  our  native  land,  that  still  through  all 
coming  time  may  be  perpetuated  the  heritage 
bequeathed  to  us,  and  that  our  institutions  may 
become  as  lofty  as  the  firmament  of  heaven 
and  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  earth 
itself  Then,  the  unseen  power  which  has 
presided  over  our  history  in  the  past,  as  our 
political  conceptions  have  grown  in  clearness 
and  grandeur  of  realization,  will  open  the  way 
in  the  coming  centuries  to  patriotic  effort  and 
devotion  and  lead  us  on  to  the  sun-lit  heights 
of  national  supremacy  and  moral  excellence. 
And  then,  too.  the  elements  of  human  nature, 
which  proclaim  both  the  greatness  and  the 
need  of  man,  shall  have  found  their  highest 
development  and  freest  actio  n  in  the  perfected 
order  of  civil  government  in  which  the  author- 
ity and  will  of  the  Eternal  Father  shall  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  glory  of  the  regulated  freedom 
of  the  individual  shall  be  established  and  glit- 
ter and  shine  on  the  bosom  of  citizenship  in  a 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,"  bright  as  the  morning  star. 
The  American  Kohinoor.        J.  E.  Mealy. 
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The  Westminster  base  ball  club  was  organ- 
ized Tuesday  last.  It  consists  of  ten  mem- 
bers, viz  :  Campbell,  Lindsey,  Kennedy,  Mc- 
Elree,  Spencer,  Sr.,  Hood,  Nevin,  Sr.,  Dunn, 
Snodgrass,  Sr.,  Miller.  Manager,  A.  L.  Rus- 
sell ;  Captain,  J.  H.  Spencer. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  Alumni  His- 
tory now  being  published  in  the  Holcad,  and 
ispecially  would  we  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
ilumni  who  are  members  of  the  classes  of '60- 
65.  It  is  our  intention  to  publish  a  short  per- 
sonal history  of  each  member  of  the  class, 
3ut  some  cannot  be  found,  and  we  would  be 
jlad  if  the  alumni  would  let  us  know  of  any 
:hanees  thev'  make. 


The  ball  club  has  been  put  under  the  control 
3f  the  Athletic  Association.  The  association 
las  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  club,  and  se- 
ects  the  players,  elects  the  manager,  &c.  The 
ield  used  last  year  for  a  ball  ground  has  been 
;ecured,  a  back  stop  erected  and  parties  en- 
gaged to  clear  off  the  diamond.     We  may 


soon  e.xpect  to  hear  the  stentorian  tones  of  the 
coacher,  "Steal  away  off  there  !"  "Go  down 
on  the  first  pitch  !"  "Pick  out  a  juicy  one  !" 
"That's  a  beauty  !  '  &c.,  &c. 

The  social  held  in  the  Philomath  and 
Chrestomath  Halls  on  April  21st,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  a  very  enjoyable  aflair,  and  very  useful 
also,  for  its  intention  was  to  make  the  new- 
students  and  others  acquainted  with  each 
other.  It  appears  that  this  part  was  well 
perlormed,  for  all  appeared  to  be  acquainted 
with  each  other  before  the  social  closed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  meeting  there  may 
strengthen  the  social  ties  which  bind  the 
members  of  the  colleo-e  together. 


The  contest  held  on  the  evening  of  April 
16,  to  determine  who  should  represent  West- 
minster in  the  Inter-Collegiaie  contest  at 
Geneva,  May  29,  was  one  which  will  reflect 
honor  upon  the  contestants,  and  through  them 
upon  the  college.  The  thought  of  the  ora- 
tions was  fine  indeed,  and  the  men  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  de- 
livered their  performances,  there  being  no 
hesitancy  in  their  speaking,  and  each  selec- 
tion was  given  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  very 
pleasing  to  the  audience.  The  progani  was  as 
follows:  Prayer,  music,  an  oration  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Campbell,  subject,  "A  Man  of  Des- 
tiny;" the  second  oration  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  his  subject  being,  "Prep- 
aration for  American  Citizenship;"  music;  the 
third  oration  was  by  C.  ,  G.  Jordan,  his  sub- 
ject, "The  Philosoohy  of  Government;" 
fourth,  an  oration  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Kennedy,  his 
subject,  "Political  Evolution;"  music;  the 
fifth  was  by  Mr.  U.  G.  Marks,  the  subject, 
"The  Worship  of  the  Enduring;"  the  last 
oration  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  T. 
P.  Trimbell,  his  subject  being  the  "Inscrip- 
tion on  the  Cross,  the  Emblem  of  National 
Permanency."    According  to  the  decision  of 


the  judges,  Mr.  C.  G.  Jordan  was  declared 
the  winner  of  the  contest,  and  therefore  will 
represent  the  college  at  the  Inter-Collegiate. 
The  HoLCAD  extends  its  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  the  contestants,  and  wish  our  orator 
success  at  his  next  trial. 


ALUMNI  HISTORY. 
1861. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Spen:er,  graduating  in  1861, 
attended  the  Seminary  at  Xenia.  Held  the 
pulpit  at  Portland  Mills,  Ind. ,  thirteen  years, 
then  at  Somerville.  Ind.,  for  four  years,  resign- 
ing on  account  of  ill  health;  he  sought  a  change 
in  Home  Mission  work  in  Ohio.  In  1865  he 
was  married  to  MissR.  C.  Hayes.  Had  five 
children,  one  a  graduate  from  this  institution 
and  two  now  in  college.  He  preached  his 
last  sermon  at  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  U.G.  Spencer,  after  graduation,  taught 
seven  terms  of  school  in  Mercer  and  Lawrence 
counties,  Pa.,  and  Park  Co.,  Ind. 

Daniel  W.  Campbell,  after  graduation,  had 
poor  health  and  abandoned  his  books  to  enter 
business  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1865  he  went 
to  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  yet  remains, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  He 
married  Margaret  Fulton  in  1868  and  is  the 
father  of  four  children. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Jones  has  taught  school  for 
twenty-four  years.  Has  been  twice  married, 
in  1863  to  Rev.  S.  N.  Moore,  and  ten  vears 
after  his  death  she  married  (in  187S)  W.  B. 
Jones.  She  has  no  children.  Her  school 
work  has  called  her  to  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Tennessee  and  Minnesota.  She  now  lives  in 
Excelsior,  Minn.,  a  noted  summer  resort,  and 
extends  through  the  Holcad  an  invitation  to 
old  school  friends  to  come  and  visit  her. 

Wm.  N.  Aiken  was  principal  of  East  New 
Castle  Public  schools  eight  years,  Superinten- 
dent of  Lawrence  county  schools  nine  years, 
of  New  Castle  Public  Schools  three  years. 
In  all  he  has  spent  f)ver  twenty  years  in  the 


school  room.     He  married    Miss  Margaret  ' 
Loughridge,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1865. 
He  has  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter."  ' 
The  son  Is  now  in  college.    Mr.   Aiken  is 
now  agent  of   the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  resides  in  New  Cas-  ! 
tie. 

R?v.  David  Strang  answers  our  question  as  ; 
to  his  present  occupation  thus:  "Country 
Parson."      He  was  ordained  in  the  U.  P. 
Mission  in  Egypt  in  1866.    He  served  his- 
country  in  the  looth  Pa.  Vol.  Infantry.  In 
1861  he  married  Miss  Cotton.  Has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.    The  eldest  daughter  spent 
nine  years  as  a  mission  iry  in  Egvp',  marry- 
ing J.   M.  Lansing,   M.    D.      The  younger 
daughter  has  been  five  years  a  missionary  in  i 
Egypt.    His  sons  are  machinists,  but  expect, 
to  take  a  college  course.    He  has  been  pastor 
of  Hopewell  congregation,  Lincoln,  Tcnn.,for 
thirteen  y&ars. 

Jas  H.  Welsh  is  now  a  farmer  in  Washing-  ' 
ton  county.     After  graduating  he  taught  two  ■ 
terms  of  school.    In   1861  he  wedded  Sadie  • 
Gibson.    He  is  the  father  of  thirteen  children, 
ten  of  whom  are  yet  living.    He  chose  the 
farm  inasmuch  as  ill  health  forbade  the  pursuit 
of  further  education. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Telford,  graduated  at  Allegheny 
Seminary  in  1864.  He  has  held  charges  as 
follows:  Jacksonville  and  Crete  nine  years, 
Beaver  nine  years,  Hanover  six  years,  and 
since  1888  occupies  the  pulpit  at  Wurtemburg. 
In  1863  he  married  Anna  S.  Barr.  He  is  the 
father  of  five  children,  two  are  dead.  One  son  . 
attends  college. 

George  W.  McCracken,  after  graduation, 
shouldered  a  musket  and  stayed  with  it  umil  | 
carrying  them  went  out  of  fashion.     He  then 
taught  school  two  years,  was  County  Superin- 
tendent three  years,  State  Representative  three  !  ' 
years.  Senator  four  years,  farmer  eight  years,  i 
civil  engineer  seven  years  and  is  now  an  editor.  , 
In  1865  he  wedded  Mary  E.   McCreary,  and  i 
gives  answer  to  our  questions,  "Children? 
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'How  many  ?" —  "o  o  o  o."  We  are  glad 
to  publish  their  children's  photos,  as  furnished 
by  Mr.  McCracken. 

Mary  Hezless  Harshaw  taught  seven  years, 
marrying  Rev.  A.  A.  Harshaw  in  1879.  She 
says:  "Have  a  comfortable  home,  a  kind  hus- 
band, and  am  as  happy  and  contented  as  when 
a  school  girl  roaming  through  campus  or 
college  halls.''  Her  address  is  4:6  W.  58th 
street,  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  McKee  (nee  Margaret  Dickey), 
taught  in  the  Frecdmens'  Mission  two  years, 
and  in  1869  married  Rev.  J.  P.  McKee.  Has 
three  living  children.  One  daughter  is  in  col- 
lege. Their  home  is  in  Gujranwalla,  but  Mrs. 
McKee  has  returned  to  America  twice  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Their  occupation,  "Trying 
to  help  our  heathen  sisters  to  a  higher  plane 
of  life." 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— Said  Atom  unto  Molly  Cule 
"Will  you  unite  with  me?" 
And  Molly  Cule  did  quick  retort 

"There's  no  affinity." 
Beneath  electric  light  plant's  shade 

Poor  Atom  hoped  he'd  metre; 
But  she  eloped  with  the  rascal,  base, 
And  her  name  iis  now  Saltpetre. 

—  Varsity. 

— Lectures  in  Volapuk  are  now  delivered 
at  Yale. 

— Students  stand  in  chapel  at  Hardin  Col- 
lege, Mo. 

— Since  1806  thirty  publications  have  been 
started  at  Yale. 

— The  Persian  language  is  taught  at  but  one 
college  in  the  United  States — Cornell. 

— VV.  A.  Little,  of  Coe  College,  won  the 
Iowa  Oratorical  Contest  on  "The  Evolution 
of  Democracy. ' ' 

— A  negro  won  first  place  in  a  Harvard 
Oratorical  Contest,  and  Phillips  Exeter  will 
have  a  colored  class  orator. 

— R.  G.  Ingersoll  has  been  invited  to  de- 


liver the  address  to  the  graduating  class  in 
the  Law  depnrtm.ent  of  Cornell. 

— The  evils  of  oratorical  contests  are  being 
reviewed  in  the  sanctums  of  the  College 
World.    There's  lots  of  room  for  it. 

— Pan-hellenism,  could  it  be  put  into  suc- 
cessful execution  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the,  present  methods  in  some  col- 
leges. 

— The  experiment  of  allowing  the  students 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  college  is 
being  tried  with  great  success  by  some  of  the 
southern  institutions. 

— All  the  first  class  colleges  are  either  in 
possession  of  or  talking  of  building  an  "an- 
nex." They  are  great  institutions.  We  speak 
Irom  experience. 

— The  .Western  Pa.  Inter- Collegiate  Athlet- 
ic Association,  have  adopted  the  rules  of  the 
Amatear  Athletic  Union,  as  those  by  which 
their  contests  will  be  governed. 

— The  faculty  of  Boston  University  count 
editorial  work  in  with  the  .■studenl:s'  oiher 
grades.  Why  not  ?  Surely  when  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  school  the  editor 
should  receive  credit  for  his  labors. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

— There  will  be  three  senior  recitals  this 
term. 

— The  new  term  opens  with  an  encouraging 
increase  in  the  number  of  music  students. 

— The  famous  Sherwood  will  give  his  recital 
in  the  chapel  on  Saturday  evening,  May  2nd. 

— The  Philomath  Orchestra  intend  making 
a  ccjncert  tour  in  the  summer  vacation  through 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  and  Washington  counties. 

— An  enjoyable  part  of  the  program  at  the 
Oratorical  Concert  was  the  music,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  piano  solo,  by  Prof  Edwards,  a 
violin  solo,  by  Miss  Whissen,  and  vocal  solos, 
by  Miss  Comin  and  Mr.  Campbell. 
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ALUMNI. 

— ^J.  R.  Vance,  '85,  has  been  among  old 
friends  recendy. 

— W.  R.  Dickson,  '90,  visited  friend(s)  here 
a  short  time  since. 

— R.  K.  Aiken  and  E.  H.  Wallace,  of  the 
class  of  '90,  attended  the  recent  preliminary 
contest. 

— Miss  Franc  Donaldson,  '87,  having  finish- 
ed her  term's  school  work,  will  spend  the 
summer  at  her  home  in  this  place. 

— Prof  J.  N.  Swan,  '86,  having  resigned 
the  professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Chem- 
istry, will  attend  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— A.  R.  Robinson,  '89,  was  in  town  during 
vacation. 

— Why  is  Petie  so  passionately  found  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla? 

—  "The  Flowing  Bowl"  will  be  given  at 
Poland  on  the  30th. 

— Rev.  Gordon,  '87,  of  Richmond,  O.,  was 
here  during  vacation. 

— Miss  Etta  Reed,  '90,  spent  vacation  in 
Pittsburgh,  visiting  friend.s. 

— Miss  Maud  Haney  and  mother  spent  va- 
cation in  Washington  county. 

— Prof  Aiken,  of  New  Castle,  visited  his  son 
Will  at  the  close  of  last  term. 

— Miss  Bertha  Armstrong  and  mother  spent 
their  vacation  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

— For  information  on  the  new  method  of 
shampooing,  inquire  of  Mr.  McV. 

— Rev.  Morse,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  church, 
is  teaching  a  class  in  stenography. 

— Mrs.  Dufifield,  of  Reno,  Pa.,  visited  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Swanson,  March  20th. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Kennedy  has  received  a  call 
to  the  First  U.  P.  church  of  Philadelphia. 


— Mrs.  Gordon  and  Miss  Clingan  spent 
several  days  in  New  Castle  during  vacation. 

— -Miss  Hodgen  was  unable  to  come  back 
the  first  of  the  term  on  account  of  sickness. 

— W.  R.  Dickson  and  lady  are  registeredat 
the  St.  Cloud. — New  Castle  cor.  Pitts.  Leader. 

— Miss  Emma  Campbell  is  visiting  her 
brother.  Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell,  of  Sewickley. 

— Miss  Daisy  Barnes,  '89,  and  Miss  Prue, 
were  the  guests  of  the  former's  mother  recent- 
ly- 

— Mrs.  Swan  has  returned  after  a  short  visit 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duffield,  of 
Reno,  Pa. 

— Miss  Carrie  Byers,  '90,  of  Pulaski,  paid 
her  numerous  friends  in  town  a  flying  visit  on 
March  23d. 

— MissMaskrey,  of  Chanibersburg,  Pa.,  was 
the  guest  of  Miss  Mary  Ferguson,  '90,  a  short 
time  ago. 

— Prof  Thompson  now  requires  the  Sopho- 
mores to  press  and  mount  ten  specimens  by 
the  ist  of  May. 

— ^J.  P.  Vance,  '85,  of  the  Xenia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  is  the  guest  of  Misses  Carrie  and 
Minerva  Hope. 

— Miss  Hutton,  of  New  Castle,  visited  her 
friend  Miss  Bertha  Wilson  at  the  hall  a 
short  time  ago. 

— Prof  McGranahan  has  resumed  his  duties 
as  professor  of  Latin  and  Prof  Barr  is  assist- 
ing Prof  Thompson. 

— We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  W.  B.  Wil- 
liamson, '84,  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  is  in  a  very 
critical  state  of  health. 

— The  college  quartet  sang  to  large  and  ap- 
preciative audiences  in  Butler,  Saltsburg  and 
Indiana  during  vacation. 

— Mrs.  Dr.  Donaldson,  nee  Miss  Bella  Camp- 
bell, '80,  was  a  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Rev. 
Campbell,  during  vacation. 

— Miss  Franc  Donaldson,  '87,  who  has  been 
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teaching-  school  near  New  Castle  during;  the 
winter,  has  returned  home. 

— Mr.  W.  R.  Dickson.  '90,  a  student  of  the 
medical  college,  Pittsburgh,  visited  histriend(s) 
here  at  the  close  of  last  term. 

— O.  A.  Hamill  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the 
State  convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
was  held  in  Harrisburg  lasc  week. 

—The  Y.  M.  and  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  held  a  veiy 
enjoyable  social  in  the  Philo  anci  Chrestomath 
society  halls,  last  Tuesdav  evening. 

— The  houses  of  Mrs.  Burgess  and  Mr. 
Caldwell  were  entered  recently  by  thieves,  and 
about  $30  was  taken  from  the  latter. 

—Rev.  A.  A.  Mealy,  '77,  of  Allegheny, 
was  here  during  vacation  attending  the  wed- 
ding of  his  niece.  Miss  Florence  Mealy. 

— Prof  Austin's  vocal  teacher  praises  his 
\'oice  very  highly  and  advises  him  to  give  uj) 
teaching  and  to  engage  in  concert  work. 

— Mr.  D.  S.  L.  McNary,  "90,  a  student  of 
the  Allegheny  U.  P.  Theological  Seminary, 
visited  friend(s)  in  town  during  vacation. 

— By  a  fortuitous  circumstance  Miss  R.  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed  in  not  meeting 
her  sister  at  the  train,  but  Mr.  R.  instead. 

—Messrs.  Hummel  and  Thompson  and 
Misses  Gibson  and  Dale  of  Grove  City  College, 
paid  the  town  a  flying  visit  on  the  loth  inst. 

— We  are  delighted  to  inform  the  patrons  of 
the  college  that  the  car  on  the  Sharpsville  R. 
R.  has  been  thoroughlv  renovated  and  repaint- 
ed. 

— -The  Bostonians  have  now  reached  such 
a  degree  of  culture  that  with  them  a  sauce- 
pan is  no  longer  a  sauce-pan  but  the  "insolent 
cooking  utensil." 

— W.  E.  Purvis,  '88,  of  Allegheny,  and  Miss 
Florence  Mealy,  '89,  were  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  on  April  2d. 

— W.  R.  Irons,  M.  D.,  of  Charles  street, 
Allegheny,  visited  his  mother  and  sister  during 


vacation.  He  has  been  tendered  a  position  in 
the  government  hospital  of  Siam. 

—We  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  witness- 
ing Mr.  T.  and  Mr.  M.,  two  "potent  and 
reverend  Seniors,'' jumping  the  rope.  Such  a 
prostration  of  dignity  at  times  is  truly  exhila- 
rating. 

— Messrs.  Aiken,  '90,  Moffat  and  Campbell, 
of  New  Castle,  and  Wallace,  90,  of  Mt.  Jack- 
son, and  Misses  Fn-w,  Hutton  and  the  Miss 
Woodvvorths,  ol  New  Castle,  attended  the  ora- 
torical contest. 

— Miss  W.  to  a  number  of  young  ladies  at 
the  hail.  "Oh  !  there  comes  Mac;  I  want  to 
see  him."  To  her  great  delight,  doubtle.ss,  it 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity — it  was  Mr. 
J.  W.  who  greeted  her. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  (in  Political  Economy) — 
"It  used  to  be  that  nearl)-  everything  for 
the  family  was  made  in  the  family.  Now 
nearly  everything  is  put  on  the  market,  bread 
and  even  fried  potatoes.  They  don't  call 
them  fried  potatoes  though." 

— Mr.  D.  and  Miss  D.,  in  a  photographer's 
studio  in  New  Castle.  Mi.ss  D.  to  the  photo- 
grapher: "What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  most  becoming  style?"  Photographer: 
"Here's  a  lovely  style,"  handing  her  a  picture 
with  two  heads  together. 

— Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  M.  sitting  on  the  veranda 
of  the  ladies  hall  one  Friday  evening  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  the  young  ladies,  Mr.  M. 
to  Mr.  S. — "It  is  nine  o'clock.  The  bell  will 
soon  ring."  Mr.  S.  —  "I  have  a  notion  to  go 
and  hug  (hide)  the  belle  (bell)."  Mr.  M.— 
"Here  she  is." 

— We  regret  to  say  that  Prof.  Swan  has 
handed  in  his  resignation.  During  his  two 
years'  stay  he  has  proved  himself  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  is  generally  liked  by  the  students. 
He  will  remain  here  until  after  Normal,  then 
he  will  go  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  to 
continue  the  study  of  chemistry. 

— The  following  are  the  names  and  ad- 
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dresses  of  the  new  students:  Miss  McNitt, 
Reedsville,  Pa. ;  Eleanor  Schoss,  New  Wil- 
mington; Ford,  Ohio,  and  Moorehead,  Mc- 
Donald; Messrs.  Bruce  Snodo  rass,  West  Mid- 
dlesex, Pa. ;  A.  B.  Coleman.  Livermore,  Pa. ; 
Jackson,  Apollo,  Pa. :  and  Harry  E.  Ander- 
son and  James  M.  Ferguson,  New  Wilming- 
ton. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  in  class  one  day  recently 
asked  one  of  the  Seniors  the  difference  be- 
tween a  horse  and  a  Sophomore  seeking  bo- 
tanical specimens.  Now  Doctor,  we  do  not 
believe  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  proposing 
conundrums  and  therefore  we  shall  not  make 
any  objection  to  this  comparison  provided 
you  make  the  distinction  wide  enough. 

— Prof  E.  P.  Thompson,  at  present  attend- 
ing Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  position  of  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry,  made  vacant  by  Pro  f- 
essor  Swan's  resignation,  and  has  accepted. 
Professor  Thompson  has  been  \'er3-  successful 
in  the  class-room.  He  has  been  elected  as 
professor  of  mathematics  twice  before. 

— Mr.  A.  (the  professor  reading  those  who 
have  taken  ninety  percent,  or  over) — "me- 
thinks  I  hear  not  mine  own  name.  There 
must  be  some  mistake.  You  didn't  read  out 
my  name,  professor."  Professor. — "Mr.  A., 
if  I  graded  you  according  to  the  amount  of 
talking  you  have  done  i  would  give  you  150." 
Mr.  A.  —  "Well,  I  think  you  might  make  it 
ninety." 

— The  banquet  at  Pittsburgh  was  enjoyed 
by  about  eighty  of  the  Alumni.  A  great 
many  were  detained  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  la  grippe.  Informal  speeches  were  indulged 
in  by  a  number  of  those  present  and  music 
was  furnished  by  the  college  quartet.  An  as- 
sociation of  the  Alumni  of  Pittsburgh  was 
formed. 

— -The  oratorical  association  held  its  second 
preliminary  contest  on  Thursday  evening, 
April    T6th,  in  the  college  chapel.      A  large 


number  was  in  attendance,  and  judging  Irom  :i 

the  comments  of  those  from  a  distance  and  of 

the  friends  of  other  colleges,  the  entertainment  j 

was  of  no  mean  order.     .Six  members  of  the 

association  contested.     Mr.  C.  G.  Jordan,  of  ' 

Harlansburg,  Pa.,  won  first  honor,  and  nothing 

preventing  will  represent  the  association  in  the 

intercollegiate  contest  at  Geneva.    Mr.  T.  W., 

Kennedy,  of  Lowellville,    O.,    won  second 

honor  and  will  represent  the  association  in 

case  Mr.  Tordan  cannot  attend.  i 

i 

  ) 

EXCHANGES. 
The  Have7-fordian  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
as  as  one  of  our  best  exchanges. 

The  Lampoon,  March  26,  contains  a  picture  ' 
which  might  be  suggestive  to  the  habitual  talker  | 
in  the  reading  room.     The  time  to  talk — 
when  is  it  ? 

The  Journal  has  changed  hands  and  now 
appears  as  the  Grove  City  Collegian,  imder  thd 
management  of  the  faculty.  The  paper  is  at- 
tractive  in  its  style  and  contains  interesting 
reading  matter. 

The  Washington  Jeffersonian  has  an  article 
entitled  "Price  of  Promcjtion,"  written  by  onqy 
who  ranks  high  in  his  profession.  The  truthj 
is  very  clearly  brought  out  that  promotion 
does  not  come  without  severe  discipline  and| 
the  cravings  of  ambition  are  satisfied  only  by 
the  ]jayment  of  a  forfeit. 

if  * 
* 

The  Pleiad,  a  neat  monthly,  introduces  its, 
last  issue  with  the  concluding  paper  on  "Com-' 
parative  Merits  of  the  Lecture  and  Text  Book 
Methods  of  Teaching. "  Not  only  those  who 
already  are  engaged  in  the  work,  but  also  those 
who  expect  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching 
would  read  these  articles  with  profit  as  well  as 
interest.  The  writer  mentions  the  good  fea- 
tures of  both  methods,  but  rather  advocates 
the  lecture  system  somewhat  modified.  The 
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same  number  contains  some  practical  thoughts 
penned  by  Joseph  Cook. 

Many  of  the  exchanges  come  to  us  this  time 
with  one  or  more  of  their  colunuis  draped  in 
black.  Among  those  who  have  been  called 
from  the  ranks  of  instructors  to  occupy  a 
higher  place  are  Prof  N.  C.  Long,  of  Geneva 
College,  and  Dr.  Douglas,  L.  L.  D.,of  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary.  Both  were  promi- 
nent educators  and  men  of  strong  character, 
whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  their  fellowmen. 

The  E.  and  E.  League  Record  honored  our 
last  numbe''  b}-  publishing  in  its  exchange 
column  the  index  of  the  literary  department. 
The  subjects  look  very  v\  ell  in  different  ty{)e. 
Such  a  favor  should  not  pass  unnoticed  and 
we  tender  our  thanks  for  the  compliment. 
Mention  is  also  made  in  a  vague  way  of  the 
HoLCAD  editors  and  "a  nev,-  barrel."  Per- 
mit one  word  by  way  of  return  for  such  kind- 
ness. "Do  not  measure  others  by  your  own 
yard  stick."  Westminster's  students,  excep- 
tional though  they  may  be,  are  intellectual 
enough  to  furnish  their  college  paper  and  the 
general  public  with  interesting  and  educating 
literature  of  their  own  producing,  and  thus 
freeing  themselves  from  the  expense  appar- 
ently necessary  among  students  of  some  other 
institutions. 


— ^Jay  Gould  complains  that  he  has  been 
victimized  by  a  reporter.  It  is  a  shame  that  a 
member  of  so  honorable  a  profession  as  jour- 
nalism should  take  advantage  of  the  frankness 
and  unsuspiciousness  of  a  man  so  well  known 
for  his  childlike  trust  in  his  fellow  creatures. — 
Baltimore  American. 


— The  customs  officers  attached  to  the  post 
office  at  New  York  have  found  that  the  plan  of 
smuggling  dutiable  articles  in  old  books  has 


been  resumed.  Mrs.  C.  Dodd,  of  Cincinnati, 
had  a  book  addressed  to  her  from  Germany, 
in  which  were  found  a  pair  of  kid  gloves.  Miss 
E.  Kay,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ,  was  the  address 
on  a  book  from  England,  which  was  found  to 
contain  a  breastjjin,  finger  ring  and  a  pair  of 
earrings.  Mr.  P.  B.  Hanlon,  of  No.  332  Thir- 
tieth street,  Brooklyn,  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
receiving  the  old  book  sent  to  him  from  En- 
gland, would  also  have  received  a  handsome 
wallet  that  was  embetlded  witiiin  the  cut  out 
leaves.  As  all  these  cases  showed  an  evident 
intent  to  evade  the  duties,  the  goods  were 
seized  and  sent  to  the  Custom  House  for  for- 
feiture. 


J".  IP-  WELaHI, 

Special  rates  to  students.  P'rst-class  work  guaranteed. 
223  W.  Federal  st..  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

ROOFING. 

Gum  Elastic  Rooting-  Felt  costs  only  .«2.00  per  100 
square  feet.  Malves  a  good  roof  for  years,  and  any 
one  can  put  it  on.  Send  stamp  for  samijle  and  full 
particulars.  Gi;m  Elastic  Roofing  Co., 

Local  agts.  wanted.    39-41  W.  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  A.  SHAFFER, 

a?onsrsoi^i^Xj  ^i^tist, 

NEW  AYILMINGTOX.  I'A. 

Shaving  and  hair  cutting  done  in  sn]jerior  style  and 
at  local  prices. 

Two  doors  from  Fo.stoftioe. 
 GO  TO  

J.  M.  C.  ANDERSON 

FOR  YOUR 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  FA. 
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JOSEPH  K.  PEARSON.  DAVID  W.  PEARSON. 

-4PEARS0N  BROTHERS^- 

MERCHANT ;,  TAILORS 

AND  MEN'S  OUTFITTERS. 


No.  75  Washington  Street,    NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  MANUFACTURES: 
Jamestown  Cassimeres, 

Pike  Mill  Cassimeres, 

bawyer  Cassimeres, 
J.  C.  Wilson  &L  Co.  High-class  Stiff  Hats, 

Barremore  Soft  and  Stiff  Hats. 


Also  a^-ciits  foi'  all  the  leadiiij^  makes  of  both 

Foreign  and  Domesipig  Boatings  and  Suitings. 


A  prominent  feature  of  their  business  is  that  they  have  secured  the 
sale  of  the  T.  M.  Walton  High  Grade  Neckwear,  which  they  will  control. 
Goods  sold  on  merit.    No  misrepresentations  allowed. 
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HARMONY  DESTROYEL^  AND  RESTORED. 


There  was  sounded  at  the  cieation  the  key- 
note of  the  grandest  concert  that  has  ever 
thrilled  the  soul  of  man  or  angel.  Jehovah 
spake,  and  out  of  chaos  not  only  the  earth 
but  all  the  countless  worlds  which  illumine  the 
heavens  sprang  into  existence.  These,  sus- 
pended in  boundless  space,  ever  remain  as 
enduring  memorials  of  their  creator's  power. 
The  mighty  chorus  of  adoration  and  praise, 
begun  by  angel  tongues  around  the  great 
white  throne,  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
sun  to  sun,  from  star  to  star,  and  at  last  pen- 
etrating earth's  dominions,  is  there  taken  up 
by  her  inhabitants  and  again  wafted  by  heav- 
enly messengers  to  mansions  above. 

Of  this  universal  concert  man  was  appoint- 
ed the  terrestrial  leader.  Fashioned  after  the 
similitude  of  God  himself,  every  faculty  fully 
developed,  surrounded  by  everything  which 
could  add  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment,  man 
starts  on  his  journey  to  immortality  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances.  But  already 
the  clouds  of  adversity  are  hovering  o'er  him  : 
already  the  counsels  of  the  wicked  are  plotting 
his  downfall. 

Prior  lo  the  creation  anarchy  had  broken 
out  in  heaven.  Satan,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  celestial  beings,  becoming  dissatis- 
fied, had  led  a  revolt  against  the  supreme 


power.  Baffied  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the 
throne,  and  completely  vanquished,  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  driven  from  heaven 
and  consigned  to  a  place  of  everlasting  tor- 
ment. There,  revolving  in  their  minds  means 
whereby  they  might  revenge  themselves  upon 
their  all-powerful  foe,  they  remember  a  tradi- 
tion which  had  been  circulated  in  heaven, 
that  about  this  tmie  a  new  world  was  to  be 
created,  the  home  of  a  race  called  man.  Re- 
alizing their  inability  to  cope  with  their  victo- 
rious enemies  in  open  combat,  they  resolve 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  creator  through  his 
creatures.  The  Archfiend  himself  volunteers 
and  is  sent  to  spy  out  the  dwelling  place  of 
man.  He  finds  him  in  a  garden  of  surpassing 
beauty,  singing  praise  to  his  divine  protector. 
Contrasting  his  own  unhappy  lot  with  the 
peaceful  scene  before  him,  Satan  is  filled  with 
all  the  envy  and  malice  which  arises  from  dis- 
appointed ambition.  With  internal  audacity 
he  tempts  man  to  transgress  his  maker's  laws. 
All  hell  resounds  with  shouts  of  triumph  at 
the  result.  Man  has  fallen  !  And  by  that 
fall  has  placed  himself  and  his  posterity  under 
the  wrath  and  curse  of  the  Almighty. 

By  a  single  act  of  disobedience  the  entire 
human  race  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  divine 
favor.    The  fearful  consequences  ot  sin  pre- 
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sent  themselves  on  every  hand.  The  war- 
ring elements  testify  that  it  cast  its  baleful  in- 
fluence over  the  physical  world.  Man's  mor- 
al nature  was  changed.  His  soul  which  for- 
merly had  filled  with  gratitude  as  he  contem- 
plated the  visible  manifestations  of  his  Mas- 
ter's goodness  is  now  the  seat  of  bitter  conten- 
tion and  envious  hatred.  His  tongue  which  had 
been  tuned  to  sing  songs  of  sweetest  praise  is 
now  engaged  in  deifying  the  works  of  his  own 
hands  ;  or,  as  though  touched  by  the  fires  of 
hell,  gives  utterance  to  execrations  and  blas- 
phemy. The  discordant  shouts  of  warring- 
hosts,  mingling  with  the  clash  of  arms  and 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying,  contin- 
ually ascend  to  the  ears  of  heaven  s  King. 
The  evening  breeze,  which  once  bore  on  its 
wings  the  echo  of  celestial  harmonies,  is  now 
laden  with  the  proud  boasts  of  the  oppressor 
and  the  wailings  of  the  downtrodden.  Man's 
body,  destined  in  the  counsels  of  the  infinite 
to  immortality  with  the  soul,  is  subjected  to 
wasting  disease  and  dissolution. 

As  the  holy  angels  looked  down  from  their 
home  above  must  they  not  have  been  filled 
with  grief  and  distress,  as  they  saw  this  mighty 
instrument  of  praise,  by  a  single  blow,  shatter- 
ed and  seemingly  lo.'ever  un,strung  ? 

Shall  the  earth  forever  resound  with  the 
cursings  of  impiety  and  the  groanings  of  dis- 
tress? Can  none  be  found  in  whom  is  skill 
divine  and  power  sufficient  to  restore  her  to 
her  wonted  place  in  the  universal  orchestra  ? 
Search  is  made  throughout  the  celestial  re- 
gions. The  angels  stand  aside  in  awe.  None 
but  the  eternal  son  of  God  himself  is  found  able 
to  undertake  the  work  of  man's  redemption. 
The  sacrifice  is  made.  Leaving  his  throne  on 
high  he  takes  upon  himself  man's  nature,  treads 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine,  bearing  com- 
fort and  heal'ng  wherever  he  goes.  The  surg- 
ing billows  and  tempestuous  winds  on  the  Sea 
ofGallilee  respond  to  his  command,  "Peace,  be 
still,"  and  wherever  his  gracious  words  pene- 
trate they  bring  peace   ..nd  comfort  to  the 


troubled  soul  of  man.  His  victorious  cry,  "It 
is  finished  !"  borne  by  attendant  angels  back 
to  heaven,  furnishes  a  new  theme  of  triumph 
for  the  heavenly  choir. 

The  influence  of  Christianity,  acting  as  the 
leaven,  silently  though  none  the  less  effectually, 
brings  light  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, harmony  out  of  discord.  The  mourn- 
ful minor  chants  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
are  changeci  to  triumphant  paens  of  victory. 
Although  the  mission  of  the  divine  workman 
was  complete,  its  application,  to  a  great  extent, 
was  left  to  his  followers. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  nine- 
teen centuries,  we  see  the  gospel  stream  aris- 
ing in  obscurity,  gaining  tributary  after  tribu- 
tary, nation  after  nation,  kingdom  after  king- 
dom, flowing  into  its  placid  waters,  until  now 
it  promises  soon  to  bear  on  its  mighty  bosom 
all  the  kingdoms  and  nations  of  the  earth. 
Although  its  progress  has  at  times  been  im- 
peded, its  onward  flow  has  been  continuous. 
The  lofty  wall  of  Paganism  for  a  time  raised  it- 
self as  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  gospel  flood,  but  directed  by 
the  divine  hand  it  still  flows  on,  making  a 
breach  here  and  an  opening  there,  Christiani- 
ty is  victorious.  The  towering  wall  of  Pagan- 
ism is  fast  crumbling  to  the  earth.  Roman- 
ism, with  all  its  subtle  influences,  although 
gaining  a  foothold  in  our  own  country,  its  pro- 
gress is  more  than  offset  by  its  reverses  in 
other  lands. 

What  means  those  ruined  sanctuaries  and 
dilapidated  palaces  in  Central  America,  where 
once  vast  throngs  of  faithful  though  deluded 
followers  of  the  Romish  church  assembled  for 
worship,  owls,  bats  and  be^.sts  of  prey  now 
congregate?  Where  now  are  those  gorgeous 
edifices  and  dismal  dungeons  which  once  testi- 
fied to  the  inquisitor's  presence  in  China 
and  Japan?  The  arm  of  Jehovah  is  bared. 
The  powers  of  darkness  must  succumb.  The 
lessons  of  history  and  the  condition  of  man- 
kind teach  that  the  time  is  rapidl ,  approaching 
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when  he  whose  advent  was  ushered  in  by  an- 
gel tongues  with  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men,"  shall  take  possession  of  his  inheritance, 
when  earth's  inhabitants  shall  perceive  the  re- 
ality of  that  panoramic  view  which  passed  be- 
fore the  vision  of  the  inspired  apostle  on  the 


Isle  of  Patmos.  Then  shall  harmony  be  com- 
pletely restored,  then  shall  the  vacancies  in 
the  heavenly  choir  caused  by  Satan's  revolt  be 
supplied  by  the  innumerable  hosts  of  earth's 
redeemed. 

}.  H.  Spencer,  '92. 


A  MENACE  TO  LIBERTY. 


Individual  freedom  has  become  the  corner- 
stone of  political  philosophy.  It  sprang 
from  the  wreck  of  medieval  thought,  and 
came  forth  to  be  the  converter  of  society  and 
the  maker  of  history — the  great  idea  which 
should  give  breadth  and  power  to  a  new  order 
of  institutions.  It  was  a  world  thought  which 
knew  no  limit.  It  swept  the  sea  and  the 
wilderness  stood  transformed  by  the  power  of 
a  mighty  conception.  To  this  idea  ot  human 
rights  are  due  America's  splendid  achieve- 
ments. American  h  omes  and  Ameri:an  spin- 
dles have  become  a  mighty  testimony  to  its 
worth.  Her  citizens  have  been  furnished  with 
the  superb  equipments  of  energy  and  inde- 
pendence and  to-night  she  challenges  the 
world  by  the  wiidom  of  her  laws  and  the 
peerless  activity  of  her  industries. 

But  along  with  this  id  ^a  of  freedom  came 
that  of  equi  lity.  How  men  can  be  both  free 
and  equal  socially  as  well  as  polilxally,  has 
become  the  leading  problem  of  this  period,  in 
which  it  is  seeking  a  practical  solution.  Its 
effects  ari  telKng  upon  the  nation.  Every 
day  this  thought  is  gaining  a  deeper  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  the  peo,jle,  and  with  strong  ap- 
peal to  their  feelings  and  their  convictions  is  fast 
becoming  a  part  of  national  thought.  Equali 
ty  of  right  has  been  proclaimed,  uui  that  in- 
equalit}-  of  conditions  it!  11  continues  to  exist 
lis  a  fajl  which  cannot  bt  denied. 

Modern  inventions,  while  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  race,  have,   by  falling  in- 
Ito  the  hands  of  the  few.  severed  the  bond  be- 


tween man  and  man,  and  involved  capital  and 
labor  in  a  conflict  upon  the  issue  of  which 
largely  depends  the  future  of  the  nation. 
Capital,  crazed  by  its  greed  for  gain  and 
the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  is  lost  to  all 
sympathy,  all  respect  for  the  working  man, 
and  would  reduce  his  wages  to  the  limit  of  a 
mere  subsistence.  Labor,  stung  by  a  sense 
of  injustice,  cries  for  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth  which  it  has  by  toil  and 
privation  helped  to  create. 

Our  Republic  is  graduallv  drifting  from  the 
grand  conception  of  our  forefathers  into  a 
Plutocracy  in  which  the  poor  are  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  the  rich.  The  wealthy 
leaders  of  industry  are  now  "the  masters  and 
rulers  of  the  economic  world."  But  all  histo- 
ry confirms  the  teachings  of  reason,  that  tyr- 
anny cannot  hush  the  cry  of  the  oppressed, 
that  no  social  or  moral  growth  can  be  the  re- 
sult of  glaring  injustice.  Only  a  few  years 
have  passed  since  the  noblest  blood  was 
drawn  to  rid  our  land  of  a  foul  form  of  hu- 
man .slaverv.  The  war  was  over.  He  who 
had  been  as  the  brute  now  stood  erect  in  the 
strength  of  conscious  manhood.  But  only 
part  of  the  labor  problem  had  been  solved. 
Soon  a  new  form  of  slavery  fastened  itself 
upon  the  country  which,  while  not  so  repul- 
sive in  appearance,  is  scarcely  less  to  be 
dreaded  in  its  results, — that  of  grasping  mo- 
nopoly. Its  tendency  is  to  limit  the  liberty 
and  diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  It 
has  converted   legitimate  competiticn,  that 
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great  source  ol  industrial  activity  and  power, 
into  a  state  of  incessant  agitation  and  strife. 
It  sinks  the  personal  identity  of  the  working- 
man  into  a  machine  force,  leaving  him  without 
motive  or  opportunity  to  exercise  any  higher 
gift  than  that  of  his  physical  power  and  en- 
durance. 

Against  this  enemy  labor  organizations  have 
been  formed  which,  by  their  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts occasion  untold  misery  and  suffering.  It 
is  this  condition  of  .society  which  has  given 
rise  to  socialism  and  anarchism,  the  enemies 
and  disgrace  of  our  Nation.  Evidences  are 
everywhere  abundant  to  show  the  working  of 
that  growing,  deadly  spirit  which  "hates  ex- 
cellence, tramples  on  superiority,  burns  what 
it  cannot  appropriate  ;  which  studies,  works 
and  fights  to  level  all  the  bright  projects  of 
human  civilization  to  the  dead,  materialistic 
plane  of  the  common  herd. ' '  This  bitter  burn- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  fanned  by 
socialist  leaders  and  political  demagogues,  is 
fast  developing  into  a  mighty  conflagration, 
destructive  alike  to  the  social  system  and  the 
government.  If  equality  cannot  be  secured  in 
freedom  it  will  be  welcomed  in  slavery. 

Before  us  of  the  present  generation  lies  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  a  choice  be- 
tween ignorance  and  anarchy,  or  intelligence 
and  liberty.  Not  only  our  prosperity,  but  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation  depends  uoon  an 
intelligent   body   politic.     Ignorance  is  the 


"parent  of  vice,  the  opponent  of  progress,  the 
bane  of  the  Republic,  a  destroying  element  in 
society,  the  precursor  of  death  and  decay." 
All  classes  must  receive  a  highly  moral  educa- 
tion. The  genius  of  our  institutions  demands 
it,  the  safety,  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the 
strength  and  the  moral  condition  of  our  citi- 
zens depend  upon  it. 

If  the  solution  oi  the  labor  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  co-operation,  the  basis  oi  co-opera- 
tion and  the  share  of  each  class  is  still  a  ques- 
tion. Thus  equal  intelligence  becomes  neces- 
sary to  an  adjustment  of  this  difference,  and 
whatever  be  the  means  by  which  these  two 
conflicting  interests  become  identical,  there 
must  be  an  educational  equality,  that  Labor 
may  know  the  limit  of  its  rights  and  Capital 
the  extent  of  its  duties. 

It  is  the  intelligent  Christian  sentiment  of 
the  land  which  has  gone  boldly  forth  to  meet 
this  issue.  It  is  the  conservative  element 
which  is  cahnly  viewing  the  situation  to-day, 
and  which  will  finally  settle  the  difliculty.  The 
demands  of  labor  mu.st  be  moderated  by  judg- 
ment and  the  ambition  of  capital  softened  by 
justice.  But  education  and  Christianity  will 
give  a  new  inspiration  to  the  workingman  and 
a  new  heart  to  the  employer,  and  inspiration 
and  charity  will  unite  to  become  the  moving 
force  in  that  mighty  stride  which  will  bring 
peace  to  iht  industri  il  v.  orld. 

J.  S.  D. 


PROMETHEU.S  BOUND. 


Back  in  the  dim  vistas  of  mythology,  there 
lived  a  race  ot  gods  and  men,  whose  move- 
ments fill  the  mind  as  with  the  impressions  of 
a  dream.  Yet  from  this  dream-land  there 
have  issued  truths  that  have  touched  the 
lives  of  all  the  men  of  intervening  ages,  aid 
which  stand  in  the  present  century,  illumined 
by  the  light  of  an  advanced  civilization. 

Prometheus  was  one  of  the  gods  of  ancient 


Greece,  and  his  heart  was  touched  to  pity  for 
mortal  men  in  their  low  condition.  'Twas 
then  he  gifted  them  with  fire,  taught  them  in 
the  useful  arts,  revealed  to  them  the  move-|i 
ments  of  the  stars,  by  means  rf  which  theyl, 
might  know  the  seasons,  instructed  them  in 
letters,  showed  them  how  to  plow  the  sea 
with  ships,  and  give  to  them  the  art  of  heal- 
in^.    Then  soon  followed  the  decree  of  Zeus. 
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condemning  him  to  torture  for  his  actions. 
Upon  the  lonely  Scythian  crags  he  is  bound 
to  the  rocks,  where  he  is  exposed  to  the  fiery 
heat  by  day  and  the  freezing  cold  by  night. 
And  thus  the  benefactor  of  a  race  is  left  to 
suffer  centuries  of  agony  alone,  except  for  the 
rugged  mountain's  brow,  and  the  roar  of  the 
low  voiced  sea. 

Time  rolls  on,  and  the  visions  of  mythology 
fade  into  the  realities  of  a  later  age.  Yet 
Prometheus,  as  the  promoter  of  the  good  of 
mankind,  is  still  in  chains.  Now  Socrates, 
witli  his  philosophy  and  learning,  acivances 
with  the  noble  purpose  of  leading  his  fellow 
men  on  and  upward  into  a  new  and  better  life; 
a  life  filled  with  the  delights  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations, the  throwing  aside  of  selfish  princi- 
ples, and  the  Hving  for  the  good  of  others. 
But  no;  Prometheus  is  bound,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  ancient  history  is  con- 
demned to  death,  and  in  one  cup  of 
hemlock  perishes  the  hopes  of  an  age. 
Each  following  century  brought  some  such 
men  as  Socrates,  but  they  found  no  answering 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Prometheus  is 
still  bound,  and  every  advance  for  the  pro- 
motion of  mankind  is  fought  back,  and  .scien- 
tists and  discoverers  are  met  with  imprison- 
ment and  death.  Oh,  mortal  man  !  Why 
will  you  thus  live  in  darkness,  when  from  the 
heights  of  the  world  you  might  revel  on  a 
light  almost  divine  ? 

But  lo,  what  is  that  which  lights  up  the 
inky  blackness  of  the  midnight  sky  ?  It  is,  it 
is  the  star  of  Bethlehem  !  The  lonely  shep- 
herds on  the  mountain  tops  gaze  in  wonder, 
and  the  wise  men  press  forward  to  find  the 
promised  one  by  the  guidance  of  that  star, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  that  purer  light  that 
has  dawned  upon  the  world.  To 
wretched  man  has  been  sent  the  most  precious 
^ift,  of  the  infinite  one  himself  and  that  star 
has  announced  His  arrival  to  the  world.  Man 
had  wandered  in  the  darkness  for  ages,  yet 
here  was  one  whose  wholy  precepts  would,  if 


followed,  bring  joy  and  gladness,  and  who 
would  change  the  world  from  midnight  dark- 
ness to  the  light  of  a  glorious  midsummer 
day.  Will  man  accept  the  change,  and  re- 
ceive with  a  shout  of  joy  the  deliverance  from 
his  wretchedness  and  woe  ?  Surely  there  can 
be  but  one  result.  Yet  what  mean  those 
mighty  masses  of  men  that  surge  like  sea  bil- 
lows towards  yonder  hill  !  The  crowds  press 
forward  and  behold  the  grandest  drama  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  mortal 
man.  Nailed  to  the  cross  is  the  benefactor  of 
the  ages.  The  sun  is  darkened,  yet  that 
darkness  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  envelopes  the  souls  of  men.  Humanity 
turns  away  from  the  promised  land  to  wander 
amid  the  parching  sands  of  the  desert,  and 
the  groans  from  Calvary's  mount  have  echoed 
down  through  the  intervening  ages,  and  have 
been  answered  and  re-answered  back  again 
from  the  hearts  of  suffering  mortals.  Scarce 
a  ray  of  light  penetrated  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  dark  ages. 

Prometheus  is  still  bound  and  no  one  dare 
point  to  a  higher  condition  for  mankind.  Yet 
this  long  night  of  ever  increasing  darkness 
must  have  a  dawn.  The  first  streak  of  light 
from  over  the  hills  of  God's  kingdom  becomes 
the  harbinger  of  the  world,  with  the  bright- 
ness of  noonday.  Slowly  but  surely  man  be- 
gins to  emerge  from  his  low  condition,  and  to 
strive  after  something  higher  and  more  sub- 
lime. Education  begins  its  mission  of  eleva- 
tion. Science  and  discovery  spring  forward 
with  a  new  impetus.  A  new  era  is  ushered  in, 
and  those  who  give  to  humanity  the  beneficial 
results  of  their  labors  are  given  a  crown  of  ever- 
lasting glory.  The  followers  of  him  who  died 
upon  the  cross  have  kept  alive  the  immortal 
principles  laid  down  by  him,  and  from  the 
depths  of  the  dark  ages  they  have  led  the  way 
to  a  glorious  height  of  civilization. 

Prometheus  bound  has  become  Prometheus 
unbound,  and  the  dirge  of  sadness  is  being 
transformed  into  an  anthem  of  gladness.  The 
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curse  of  the  lips  of  humanity  against  the 
"Prince  of  Men"  is  fast  changing  into  a  song 
of  praise  that  echoes  and  re-echoes  around  the 
world.  Slowly  man  has  advanced  from  his 
chains  on  the  dark  rock  bound  cliffs  up  to  a 
height  where  he  can  almost  hear  the  rustle  of 


angels'  wings  around  the  throne  of  God.  And 
so  shall  be  his  course,  ever  onward  and  upward, 
sustained  by  the  hand  of  the  Infinite,  until  the 
dawn  of  that  day,  the  light  of  which  .shall  never 
fade.  '  '  ].  S.  C. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


The  great  object  of  go\ernment  is  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  right  among  men. 
When  we  inquire  what  is  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment, we  are  first  led  to  consider,  what  is 
the  origin  of  the  nation,  of  which  government 
is  simply  the  sovereign  agent.  Whence  the 
origin  of  the  nation  ?  Aristotle  would  answer 
"in  the  nature  of  man."  And  indeed  we 
believe  that  the  nation  has  its  foundations  laid 
in  the  very  nature  of  man  Some  claim, 
however,  that  in  ancient  time  mankind 
actually  existed  apart  from  the  state,  and 
that  in  that  remote  period  the  conflict  of  right 
and  wrong  was  unknown.  Inthe  lives  of  men 
there  was  neither  toil,  care  nor  endeavor; 
neither  chief  nor  law,  judge  nor  police,  home 
nor  marriage.  Property  was  unrecognized; 
the  bounteous  gifts  of  nature  were  at  that  time 
held  in  common  by  all.  The  individual  ex- 
isted in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  powers. 
Such  a  state  they  claim  could  not  continue. 
The  impulses  of  nature  aroused;  men  were 
merged  into  conflict,  toil  became  necessary, 
the  lives  of  men  were  harassed  by  care,  divi- 
sion and  mistrust  sprang  into  being.  Some 
power  now  was  needed  to  maintain  security, 
punish  fraud,  and  restrain  violence;  and  it 
was  now  the  advocates  of  this  theory  claim 
that  the  state  with  its  organ  government, 
arose  out  ol  necessity,  that  these  evils  and 
violence  must  be  suppressed. 

This  theory  condemns  itself,  as  it  divests 
man  of  the  actual  circumstances  and  relations 
of  life,  and  has  foundation  neither  in  the  his- 
torv  or  nature  of  man. 


Again  we  seek  another  source,  and  find 
those  who  claim  the  nation  to  be  a  necessary 
evil,  having  arisen  simply  as  a  sequence  and 
resultant  of  the  evil  existing  in  the  world. 
This  hypothesis  also  fails  as  it  posits  evil,  a 
destructive  force,  as  the  constructive 
cause  of  society.  Evil  can,  however,  create 
nothing  ;  from  its  necessary  character  it  is 
not  a  formative  but  a  destructive  force,  can 
only  consume  and  destroy.  It  has  within 
itself  no  element  of  order  and  can  produce 
none.  Evil  holds  no  type  after  which  to 
fashion  good;  but  only  changes  and  disturbs 
tlieni.  Then  can  the  nation,  its  unity,  pro- 
gress and  order,  be  derivative  from  evil  and 
an  evil  condition  ? 

There  have  also  been  those  who  claimed 
for  the  state  that  it  is  simply  an  historical  ac- 
cident, which  grew  out  of  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

This  proposition,  however,  is  as  false  as  it 
is  absurd;  for  the  nation  is  not  the  character- 
istic of  a  single  epoch,  which  would  follow  if 
it  were  onlv  an  accident  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
It  is  a  power  in  the  continuous  development 
of  history.  It  is  no  ephemeral  mode  of  ex- 
istence, and  surely  not  the  accident,  but  the 
very  essence  of  history. 

Again  the  nation  is  presented  to  us  as 
nothing  more  than  a  jural  society.  Its  sole 
object  the  maintenance  of  private  interests  and 
the  protection  of  private  rights.  Its  process 
is  a  system  of  police.  It  is  a  vast  constab- 
ulary force,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  prevent  dis- 
order in  certain  limits  of  the  earth.     This  is  so 
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unjust  and  unreasonable  a  position  as  hardly 
to  require  a  critical  glance  to  discover  its  lurk- 
ing fallacies.  For  what,  in  such  a  foundation 
for  the  state  and  its  go\'crnment,  could  e\'er 
cause  a  heart  to  throb  with  that  veneration 
for  his  holy  state,  which  has,  throughout  his- 
tory, ever  characterized  the  true  jxitriot  to 
his  idolized  government. 

Again  we  find  the  nation  robbed  of  its  true 
position  and  import  by  those  who  see  in  it 
only  an  economic  society.  Postulating  that 
it  is  only  a  temporary  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  the  physical  well-being  of  man. 
and  has  its  foundation  laid  in  the  necessities 
which  arise  from  the  co-existence  of  man. 

All  these  theories^contradict  the  moral  per- 
sonality and  highest  rights  of  the  individual 
and  add  jnothing  which  would'; ennoble  hu- 
manity. Now  we  must  turn  in  disgust  from 
these  skeptical  views,  and  again  inquire  what  is 
the  origin  of  the  nation  and  of  its  representative 
organ  government?  Again  are  we  confront- 
ed by  those  who,  deceived  themselves  would 
deceive  others,  and  who  advocate  the  delusive 
doctrine  that  the  state  is  founded  on  mieht, 
mere  force.  And  again  on  the  social  con- 
tract, of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  legend 
or  in  history,  and  which  is  as  delusive  as  it  is 
destructive. 

Delusive,  because  the  state  is  the  natural 
and  normal  existence.  The  individual  instead 
of  entering  the  state  under  the  stipulations  of 
a  contract  is  born  into  and  educated  in  it,  his 
spirit  and  purpose  moulded  not  into  but  by  the 
state.  The  contract  is  a  contradiction  of 
terms,  since  they  who  advocate  it  claim  that 
the  people  formed  this  contract,  while  yet  they 
are  not  a  people  ;  not,  indeed,  an  association 
of  men.  A  contract  must  be  a  voluntary  act 
and  according  to  the  alternative  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  may  or  may  not  be.  Now, 
would  it  be  rea  son  to  suppose  that  justice  and 
the  institution  of  rights,  the  necessary  being 
and  end  of  the  state  could  be  thus  formed  ? 
Indeed,  if  the  nation  was  thus  originated,  then 


government  is  no  authority,  but  only  an  agency 
limited  to  the  securance  of  the  private  interests 
of  the  contracting  ])arties,  society  no  per- 
manence beyond  her  formal  bond.  Would 
you  question  who  is  the  author  and  originator 
of  government  ?  Then  answer:  What  causes 
the  grass  which  coxers  our  plains,  the  forests 
which  skirt  our  hills,  the  power  which  rules 
the  earth  and  holds  firm  the  canopy  of  the 
heavens  °?  Can  not  He  who  fills  the  universe 
with  evidence  of  his  physical  laws  have  a  place 
in  the  nation  and  government  ?  Men  were  by 
the  great  creator  endowed  with  natures  which 
could  never  endure  i.solation.  By  their  very 
(nature  of  their)  social  and  moral  nature  they 
must  li\  e  in  society,  for  they  were  destined  for 
society.  So  we  see  them  uniting  together 
very  naturally  into  the  state.  Yes,  the  nation 
is  a  divine  institution,  having  its  issue  in  the 
divine  prevision,  the  nature  of  man,  its  end 
the  divine  purpose  in  history. 

The  nation  is  the  holiest  bond  on  earth. 
Rob  it  of  its  divine  origin  and  you  take  away 
all  its  reverend  authority,  for  do  not  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  the  Crown  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  their  own  acknowledgement,  rule  by 
the  grace  of  (  iod  '?  The  divine  origin  of  the 
nation  is  attested  by  our  own  conscience,  by 
its  own  organic  unity,  by  its  personality  of 
which  the  elements  are  justice  and  reason,  wis- 
dom and  courage,  and  also  is  this  divine  ori- 
gin attested  by  history.  In  Judea  this  was  the 
central  principle  of  national  existence.  It  is 
recorded  in  all  Grecian  traditions,  was  sung  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  v\  as  taught  by  Socrates 
and  Plato  and  even  was  the  last  word  of  all 
Grecian  philosophy.  It  moulded  the  very 
institutions  of  Rome  and  her  religion  was  the 
witness  to  the  sacredness  of  the  family  and  the 
state. 

No  nation,  however  savage  or  superstitious, 
has  ever  been  known  which  did  not  venerate, 
yes,  worship  some  superior  agency  which  they 
believed  the  moulder  and  ruler  of  their  destiny. 
And  shall  we  who  live  in  an  enlightened  age, 
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the  dawn  of  Christianity  breaking  throughout 
the  world,  deny  the  power  of  God  in  the  na- 
tion and  government  ?  Although  we  can  not 
from  historical  evidence  point  out  the  exact 
method,  time  and  origin  of  the  nation,  yet  this 
we  know,  that  whether  it  developed  from  the 
simplest  element  and  unit  of  society,  the  iam- 
ily  or  by  other  means,  that  God  breathed  into 
man  an  eternal  flame,  the  breath  ot  life,  and 
that  from  a  natural  development  of  this  God 


given  nature  the  nation  arose,  and  that  gov- 
ernment, the  representative  of  the  state,  is  a 
divine  power,  which  unfolding  its  true  ele- 
ments, justice,  reason,  wisdom  and  courage, 
ever  guards  the  holy  rights  of  the  individual 
and  family,  and  cradles,  nurtures  and  expands 
that  everlasting  flame,  the  human  soul,  until 
God,  its  author,  calls  it  home  to  him  in  Heaven 
to  realize  his  perfect  government. 

W.  E.  McBride. 


EXCHANGES. 


Subjects  such  as  energy,  ambition,  etc.,  are 
so  much  written  on  by  students  that  they  be- 
come monotonous  and  nothing  new  is  looked 
for  in  their  treatment.  The  Delaware  has  an 
article  on  "Self  Control,"  which  is  an  excep- 
tion. It  has  a  pleasing  style  and  presents  some 
practical,  common  sense  ideas.  The  closing 
sentence  deserves  to  be  read  and  remembered: 
"Chastity  rules  virtue  ;  truth  rules  honor  ;  but 
a  guarded  life  overrules  all." 

* 

—  The  Simpsonian  contains  an  article  on 
"Eastern  Colleges,"  written  by  M.  R.  Har- 
nard,  who  has  been  traveling  on  the  eastern 
continent  and  visiting  difterent  institutions  of 
learning.  In  one  school  of  theology  in  Rome 
were  found  nearly  seven  hundred  of  America's 
young  men  being  taught  the  delusions  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  In  a  short  time  these 
will  return  to  aid  the  present  force  in  gaining 
a  strong  foothold  in  America. 

Cheating  in  the  class  room  is  growing  more 
and  more  in  disfavor.  No  institution  of 
learning  is  entirely  free  from  it  and  it  is  prac- 
ticed to  an  alarming  degree  even  in  orofessed- 
ly  Christian  colleges.  Cornell  is  taking  the 
lead  in  attempts  to  uproot  this  cuscom,  for  so 
it  has  come  to  be  in  very  many  instances. 
By  careful  investigation  at  a  recent  examina- 
tion six  of  the  students  were  found  to  be  dis- 


honest and  were  as  soon  suspended.  It  is 
thought  there  are  others  who  will  fare  no 
better. 

* 

The  general  tone  of  the  college  papers  is 
improving.  There  appears  to  be  more  inter- 
est taken  in  the  work  of  preparation  and  selec- 
tion of  matter  for  the  paper.  More  attention 
is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  reader,  thus  widen- 
ing its  circulation  and  increasing  its  useful- 
ness as  a  college  organ.  The  remark  has  been 
made,  and  it  bears  repetition,  that  much  can  be 
told  of  the  moral  standing  of  a  college  by  the 
character  of  the  paper  it  sends  out. 

* 

Mount  Union  is  justly  proud  of  her  intimate 
connection  with  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  The 
Dynattio  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life,  showing  him 
not  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
most  useful  men  have  been  and  are  those  who, 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  have  strug- 
gled on  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  in  the  way. 
"One  secret  of  Bishop  Vincent's  success  is, 
that  his  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  never  fail. 
His  humor,  his  genial  face,  his  magnetic  man- 
ner, his  confidence  in  work  to  achieve  any- 
thing and  everything  for  a  man,  make  him  the 
idol  of  his  audiences,  while  his  energy,  his  own 
capacity  for  endless  work,  and  his  executive- 
power  fit  him  for  this  leadership." 
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The  next  number  of  the  Holcad  will  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical 
and  Athletic  Contests,  also  the  commencement 
news.  We  hope  to  make  it  a  fitting  souvenir 
of  last  year's  college  work  and  so  be  worth 
preserving. 


The  seniors  have  completed  their  class 
work  and  are  now  enjoying  their  vacation. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  our  former  editor-in- 
chief,  Mr.  E.  C.  Little,  took  first  honor  in  the 
classical  course  and  Miss  Huver  first  in  the 
literary.  The  class  is  unusually  large,  num- 
bering forty-five.  We  extend  our  congratula- 
tions and  assure  the  class  that  it  has  our  best 
wishes. 


Perhaps  there  is  now  no  subject  claiming 
greater  attention  among  our  students  than 
college  athletics.  The  interest  manifested  bv 
all  on  field  day  is  abundant  proof  of  this.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  that  day 
that  Westminster  possesses  a  goodly  share  of 


physical  as  well  as  intellectual  ability.  All 
that  is  needed  is  an  equal  footing  with  other 
colleges  and  her  honor  will  be  preserved  by 
her  aspiring  sons.  Would  that  a  gymnasium 
were  considered  here  as  an  essential  depart- 
ment as  is  the  case  in  other  colleges. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recently  adopted  a  new 
constitution  and  is  now  better  equipped  for 
work.  Possiblv  no  question  is  harder  to  an- 
swer than,  why  should  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  be  so 
neglected  by  a  majority  of  our  students? 
This  is  distinctly  understood  to  be  a  Christian 
college,  fitting  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  It 
is  a  sad  mistake  for  one  aiming  at  this  to  pass 
through  the  whole  college  course  without  en- 
gaging in  any  religious  work.  Many  enter 
the  seminary  from  here,  who  during  their  stay 
of  years  have  not  opened  their  lips  even  in  a 
prayer  meeting.  We  would  lift  up  our  voice 
against  this  neglect  of  spiritual  culture.  Shall 
not  our  Christian  A.ssociations  receive  their 
just  recognition  by  our  students  in  the  future  ? 
We  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  so. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  director  of  music 
in  the  Chicago  Conservatory  gave  a  piano 
recital  in  the  chapel,  May  2.  He  was  favored 
with  a  large  and  unusually  appreciative  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Sherwood  is  amongthe  first  of  Ameri- 
can pianists.  His  rendition  of  the  program  was 
laultless,  possessing  a  rare  delicacy  of  touch 
and  executing  the  difficult  selections  with 
wonderful  expression.  The  recital  as  a  whole 
was  a  decided  success  and  will  aid  to  expel  the 
common  idea  that  classical  music  is  not  enter- 
taining. We  think  that  a  college  boasting  of  a 
conservatory  of  music  should  have  more  of 
such  recitals.  There  is  no  doubt  but  by  a 
little  cultivation  that  even  those  of  us  having 
limited  musical  appreciation  will  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  recitals  of  a  high  classical  order. 


There  is  a  noticeably  increasing  tendency 
among  students  to  be  careless  about  giving 
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credit  to  authors  quoted  in  literary  productions. 
That  this  is  a  dangerous  tendency,  leading  to 
immorality,  must  be  conceded.  We  see  no 
other  way  of  putting  it  than  that  one,  using  a 
quotation  without  giving  due  credit,  is  claim- 
ing for  himself  the  property  of  another.  Our 
own  college,  not  unlike  others,  possesses 
students  similar  to  those  above  described. 
The  faculty  recently  took  a  step  toward  the  ex- 
termination of  this  evil.  We  refer  to  the  case 
of  the  one  taking  third  place  in  the  prelimin- 
ary contest.  His  oration  on  "A  Man  of  Des- 
tiny" was  found  to  nearly  coincide  with  one 
given  at  a  State  contest  in  the  West.  It  was 
a  clear  case  of  plagiarism.  He  was  treated  as 
mildly  as  the  circumstances  would  permit,  re- 
ceiving only  a  public  exposure.  Although  the 
whole  afiair  was  leniently  treated,  yet  we 
hope  it  may  prove  to  be  an  aid  in  dissuading 
others  from  participating  in  such  practice. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  given  by 
John  DeWitt  Miller,  May  i8th.  Mr.  Miller 
is  one  of  the  favorites  of  New  Wilmington  au- 
diences. His  command  oi  language  is  excel- 
lent and  his  power  of  description  vivid  and 
striking.  He  handled  his  subject,  "The 
Stranger  at  Our  Gate,"  with  his  usual  pleas- 
ing manner,  treating  the  great  social  problem 
of  emigration.  His  solution  of  it  seemed  to  be 
plausible,  although  somewhat  Utopian.  He 
would  not  have  the  American  citizen  restricted 
to  anv  distinct  nationality,  but  rather  many, 
blending  them  into  an  harmonious  one.  Not 
less  instructive  and  interesting  was  his  mformal 
talk  on  journalism,  to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors, 
the  following  morning.  He  showed  himself  to 
be  well  informed  and  to  have  a  decided  opinion 
about  the  leading  journals  of  the  day.  The 
lecture  course  thi.s  year  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  previous  one.  With  hardly  an  excep- 
tion the  entertainments  were  of  an  high  order 
and  appreciated  accordingly  by  all.  We 
.should  not  forget  that  this  success  is  due  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  our  lecture  committee. 


ART  NOTES. 

— Miss  Ford  is  just  completing  a  picture  of 
mountain  scenerv,  with  a  small  stream  of  water 
flowing  along  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

— Miss  McConnell  is  at  work  on  an  oil 
painting  of  a  ship  on  the  ocean  waters. 

— Miss  Frances  Barr  is  working  on  an  oil 
painting  showing  children  at  play  on  a  hill 
side  and  an  old  stone  wall  as  a  background. 

— W.  W.  Barr  has  finished  a  work  in  crayon 
showing  an  expanse  of  water  and  trees  in  the 
background. 

— Misses  Lytle  and  Armstrong  are  working 
in  crayon,  representing  three  very  beautiful 
snow  white  horses. 

— Miss  Ada  McKee  is  devoting  her  time  on 
an  oil  painting, 

— Under  the  brush  of  Miss  Andrews  a  picture 
of  a  beautiful  dog  is  nearing  completion. 

— Great  interest  is  shown  in  this  department 
by  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  work  done 
and  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof 


MUSIC  NOTES. 
— We   print    below  the  program  of  the 
recital  given  by  two  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  on  Thursday  evening.  May  14.  The 
selections  were  well  rendered. 


Beethoven  SonateOp.  14,  No.  2 

Mary  Ferguson. 

Beethoven  Senate  Op.  10,  No.  1 

Etta  McClelland. 

Shelley...  The  Resurrection 

Jessie  McNaugher. 

Wagner-Liszt  Abendstern  (Taunhauser) 

Schubert-Tausig   March  Militaire 

Mary  Ferguson. 

Henselt  Bird  Song 

Weber  Grand  Polonaise  Op.  21 

Etta  McClelland. 

Vocal  Solo  Selected 

Jessie  McNaugher. 
Verdi-Alberti  II  Trovatore,  Plana  Duo 


1st  piano,  Mary  Ferguson, 
2d  piano,  Etta  McClelland. 
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COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— A  wise  professor  liere  had  we, 

And  wisely  oft  (juoth  he. 
"The  men  who  haven't  NRG 

Are  men  who  R  N  f  J.  — Dynamo. 

— At  a  recent  Oratorical  Contest  at  Har- 
vard a  negro  took  the  prize. — Ex. 

— Yale's  college  physician  has  advised  the 
discontinuance  of  the  tug-of-war. — Ex. 

— The  tuition  of  Cornell,  except  in  the  tech- 
nical courses,  has  been  reduced  to  $100. 

— A  volunteer  mission  band  of  seven  mem- 
bers has  been  organized  at  Marietta  College. 

— An  inter-collegiate  press  association  is 
soon  to  be  formed  by  representatives  of  West- 
ern college  papers. 

— The  Greek  and  Latin  formerly  recjuired 
for  entrance  at  Harvard  may  now  be  substi- 
tuted bv  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

— Sixteen  women  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York  April  loth. — Review. 

— "Why  is  there  so  much  learning  in  col- 
lege !"  "Because  the  Freshmen  bring  it  in 
and  the  Seniors  don't  take  it  out." 

— Ann  Arbor  leads  this  year  with  the 
largest  number  ot  students,  2,475;  Harv^ard, 
2,271 ;  Oberlin,  1,800;  Columbia,  1,656;  Yale, 
1,625. 

— Of  last  year's  graduating  class  at  Cornell 
only  ten  per  cent,  were  ladies,  but  these  ten 
were  enough  to  carry  off  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
honors. 

— There  are  few  institutions  who  can  say  as 
Park  College,  that  they  have  yet  to  send  out 
their  first  graduate  who  is  a  non-professing 
Christian. 

— It  is  said  that  Wm .  Waldorf  the  heir  of 
John  Jacob  Astor's  large  fortune,  has  prom- 
ised $1,000,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  negro 
school  at  Oklahoma. 

— The  University  of  New  York  has  received 
the  medal  awarded  it  at  the  Paris  Exposition 


for  the  best  system  for  higher  education  of 
any  State  or  country. — ■Illini. 

— At  Boston  University  the  faculty  have 
voted  to  permit  work  on  the  college  paper  to 
count  as  hours  in  the  course,  allowing  seven 
hours  per  week  to  the  managing  editor  and 
two  hours  per  week  to  each  of  the  assistants. 
— Ex. 

— Nothing  in  this  country  more  astonishes 
an  English  university  bred  man  than  our  col- 
lege yells.  He  never  takes  this  practice  as  a 
bit  of  fun,  but  seriously  sets  to  prove  how- 
even  educated  Americans  follow  the  customs 
of  the  savage  Indians,  his  war-whoop  being 
perpetuated  in  the  college  yell. — Ex. 

—  "The  graduating  class  of  thirty-three 
members  at  Emory  h.ive  subscribed  over  six 
thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  endowment 
of  the  Stone  Professorship  of  Mathematics." 
If  W.  C 's  students  had  more  of  this  live  spirit 
a  good  offer  would  not  be  lost  and  they  would 
soon  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  fine  gymna- 
sium. 

— Oberlin  has  been  doubly  beaten.  With- 
drawing from  the  Oratorical  Association  she 
connected  with  brighter  lights  which  ha\'e 
completely  blinded  her  by  their  dazzling  bril- 
liancy. Her  representative  came  out  just  141^ 
points  behind  the  next  higher  man.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Ann  Arbor  efitectually  whipped 
them  on  the  ball  field,  the  score  standing  Ann 
Arbor  25  runs,  Oberlin  o. 


— One  morning  recently,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  came  to  the  chapel  prior  to 
the  usual  exercises,  they  found  an  urchin  in 
one  of  their  chairs  on  the  platform,  having  been 
induced  by  some  of  the  students  to  sit  there. 
Dr.  Ferguson,  who  is  always  "equal  to  the  oc- 
casion," greeted  him  with  the  same  cordiality 
with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  greet  members 
of  the  clerical  profession,  and  was  followed  by 
the  other  members  of  the  faculty  in  succession, 
furnishing  great  amusement  for  the  students. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— Rev.  E.  N.  McElree  is  visiting  his  family 
here. 

— S.  G.  Huey,  '88,  was  in  town  a  short 
time  ago. 

—The  base  ball  club  gave  an  ice  cream  festi- 
val last  week. 

— Mr.  Best,  an  aged  citizen  of  this  town, 
died  on  the  14th  inst. 

— R.  H.  Zundel,  of  Beaver,  is  in  town  tuning 
the  pianos  at  the  Hall. 

— Miss  Jessie  McNaugher,  '89,  is  visiting 
friends  here  at  present. 

— New  mashes: — Rev.  F.  and  Miss  H. ; 
Mr.  W.  and  Mi.ss  McN. 

— Rev.  J.  \V.  Best,  '75,  was  here  attending 
the  funeral  of  his  father. 

—Miss  Mattie  Woodworth,  of  New  Castle, 
attended  the  Senior  party. 

— Miss  Maud  Hanna,  'go,  is  the  guest  of 
her  uncle.  Prof  Thompson. 

— Miss  Bessie  Stritmater,  of  New  Castle, 
is  a  student  in  music  this  term. 

— The  person  who  planned  the  freshman 
hats  is  certainly  a  millinery  genius. 

— Miss  Ella  Adams  visited  her  sister.  Miss 
Kate  Adams,  at  the  Hall  last  week. 

— Lawyer  McCormick,  of  Mercer,  visited 
his  sons  in  college  a  short  time  ago. 

— Miss  Dyer,  secretary  of  the  State  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  visited  Prof  McLaughry  last  week. 

— Miss  Eva  Donaldson,  '88,  has  finished 
her  school  in  Middlesex  and  returned  home. 

— -How  strange  that  the  "Little"  man  of 
the  class  should  carry  off  the  weighty  honors 
ol  '92. 

—Miss  Mattie  McMichael,  of  New  Casde, 
attended  the  recital  and  Senior  party  last 
week. 

— At  the  meeting  of  Mercer  Presbytery  at 
New  Bedford,  on  April  27,  Prof  Mitchell  was 
licensed  to  jireach. 

— The  business  men    and    doctors  kindly 


contributed  prizes  for  the  successful  contest- 
ants on  field  day. 

— Miss  Nannie  Spencer,  '90,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Sharpsville,  has  finished  her  school 
and  returned  home. 

— Miss  McLaughry  will  know  what  to  do 
now  when  she  wants  Mr.  H.  to  read  his 
German  lesson  well. 

— Why  are  the  juniors  like  capital  seniors? 
answer,  because  they  possess  great  staying 
power,    (in  a  tug-of-war. ) 

— Mr.  Porter,  '90,  who  has  been  attending 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in  Alle- 
gheny, has  returned  home. 

— The  Presbyterians  gave  a  cob-web  party 
last  week.  It  was  largely  attended  and  all 
present  enjoyed  themselves. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  and  Prof  Mitchell  atten- 
ded the  meeting  of  Mercer  Presbytery 
at  New  Bedford  on  April  27. 

— ^Miss  Levina  Mealy,  '89,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Greenville  this  winter,  has  finished 
her  school  and  returned  home. 

— Miss  Jennie  Wilson,  '87,  is  here  visiting 
her  friends.  She  expects  to  go  to  Persia  in 
September  as  a  medical  missionary. 

— ^Percv  H.  Gordon,  our  editor-in-chief  and 
J.  H.  Spencer  are  now  enjoying  the  inevi- 
table pleasure  ot  having  the  measles. 

— Miss  McLaughry,  (asking  question  on 
Outre-Mer) — "What  became  of  the  merchant 
Franc?"    Mr.  D. —"He  busted  up. " 

— Miss  McLaughry  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect the  Freshman  hats  while  they  are  in  her 
room.    It  is  certainly  a  great  charge. 

— Miss  Evalena  Porter,  musical  graduate  of 
'89,  who  has  been  visiting  her  friends  in  this 
place  this  winter,  has  returned  to  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

— The  last  lecture  of  the  course  will  be 
given  by  Jahu  Dewitt  Miller  on  the  i8th.  Mr. 
Miller  lectured  here  last  season  and  was  very 
much  liked. 

— Rev.  H.  N.  Freeman,  '91,  has  received 
a  call  to  the  Stone  Valley  church,  McAlevy's 
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Fort,  Pa.  He  will  enter  on  his  duties  there 
in  September. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Kennedy  has  accepted  the  call 
to  the  First  U.  P.  church  of  Philadelphia  and 
will  depart  soon  to  assume  the  pastorate. 

— Miss  Maud  Hanna,  'go,  who  has  been 
teaching  this  winter  in  Knoxville,  O.,  has 
finished  her  school  and  will  be  in  college  for 
the  rest  of  this  term. 

— Seven  couples  from  among  the  students 
picniced  at  , Trout  Island  on_.  the  nth.  A 
very  enjoyable  time  was  spent  in  boat  riding 
and  other  amusements. 

— The  latest  attraction  in  base  ball  circles  is 
the  match  game  between  the  boarding  clubs, 
the  defeated  club  agreeing  to  entertain  the 
victors  at  supper  after  the  game. 

— A  new  rule  in  base  ball  according  to  a  recent 
decision  of  Umpire  Young: — -If  the  ball  is 
thrown  across  the  line  in  front  of  the  batter 
while  running  to  first  base  he  is  out. 

— The  members  of  the  Senior  class  and  the 
faculty  were  entertained  as  usual  at  the  home 
ol  the  President  on  Friday  evening,  the  15th 
inst.,  in  the  Doctor's  accustomed  hospitable 
manner. 

— The  class  spirit  among  the  different  classes 
has  been  revived  by  the  Juniors  appearing  on 
field-day  with  new  caps  of  the  class  colors,  and 
the  Freshmen  with  farmers'  straw  hats  trim- 
med in  class  colors. 

— Wilson  and  Witherspoon,  two  members 
of  the  picnicing  excursion  to  Trout  Island, 
instead  of  going  directly  to  the  island,  spent 
some  time  in  building  fences  on  an  adjoining- 
farm.    They  reported  an  enjoyable  (?)  time. 

— Miss  M.  in  German  class  to  Mr.  King — 
"If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  this  is  my  birth- 
day and  you  were  to  present  your  compli- 
ments, what  should  I  say  ?"  Mr.  King — "Ich 
weissnicht."  Miss  M. — '"Ich  danke  dir,"  (I 
thank  you  dear). 

— The  following  is  the  roll  of  the  ball  club: 
"Spencer,  c;  Campbell  and  Runinger,  p;  Lind- 
say, s.  s. ;  McElree,   ist  b  ;  Kennedy.  2d  b: 


Snodgrass,  3d  b;  Nevin,  r.  f;  Miller,  c.  f., 
and  Hood,  1.  f  Runinger,  captain,  and  Rus- 
sell, manager. 

— Teacher  (in  English  Language) — "The 
English  word  'enough'  comes  from  the  same 
origin  as  the  German  'genug.'  Tch  habe 
genug'  in  German  means  'I  have  enough.'  " 

Student  (m  stage  whisper)  —  "Ich  habe 
genug  Lounsbury." 

— Mr.  Porter,  from  Washington,  Pa.,  has 
been  taking  pictures  in  the  college.  The 
Faculty  and  the  .Seniors  and  Juniors  have 
had  their  pictures  taken  and  the  glass  is 
still  (w)hole,  so  if  the  rest  of  the  classes  wish 
to  try  it  they  can  feel  perfectly  safe. 

— The  cat  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  animals 
and  the  duck  the  most  awkward,  but  you  must 
not  use  that  as  a  foundation  when  you  call 
your  sweetheart  pet  names. 

— Miss  A.  arriving  at  the  art  studio  one 
day  recently,  found  it  locked.  Resolving 
that  she  would  accomplish  her  purpose,  she 
climbed  in  at  the  wmdow.  Faculty  please  take 
notice  that  there  are  more  than  the  sterner 
sex  who  can  get  into  the  college  otherwise 
than  through  the  doors  if  any  mischief  should 
be  done. 

— The  piano  recital  for  graduation  on  Thurs- 
day, May  14th,  by  Miss  Mary  Ferguson  and 
Miss  Etta  McClelland,  assisted  by  Miss  Jessie 
McNaugher,  soprano,  and  Miss  Leola  Ed- 
wards, accompanist,  was  a  very  enjoyable  en- 
tertainment. The  performance  of  the  gradu- 
ates evinced  great  talent  and  diligent  applica- 
tion. A  noteworthy  feature  was  the  exquisite 
programs  that  were  distributed. 

—The  piano  recital  given  by  Mr.  Sherwood, 
director  of  the  piano  department  in  the 
Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  the  college 
chapel,  Saturday  evening,  May  2d,  was  an  en- 
tertainment of  a  very  high  order.  While  the 
selections  were  from  the  most  noted  composers 
and  were  rendered  in  a  manner  evincing  great 
skill  and  cultivation,  yet  they  were  such  as 
could  be  appreciated  by  the  most  uncultivated . 
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— The  friends  of  Mr.  R.  were  very  much 
astonished  at  an  entertainment  given  recently 
by  the  mesmerist,  Prof.  Dayton,  when  the 
former  arose  suddenly  and  started  for  the  door 
as  if  suffering  from  delirium  tremens.  For- 
tunately, however,  he  was  caught  at  the  door, 
and  being  resuscitated,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  delusion  that  the  hal  1 
was  infested  with  snakes  or  that  it  was  a  lit- 
tle too  "snaky"  at  least. 

— The  concert  given  recently  in  the  First  U. 
P.  church  by  the  Junior  Cornet  Band,  assisted 
by  some  local  talent,  was  very  creditable  to  all 
of  the  performers.  We  e.xtend  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  members  of  the  band  upon  their 
rapid  improvement,  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  contribute  their  share  in  maintaining  the 
reputation  of  New  Wilmington  of  always  be- 
ing abreast  of  the  times  in  the  divine  art. 

— The  college  nine  played  a  match  game 
with  the  New  Castle  team  on  May  9  and  were 
defeated  by  a  score  of  17  to  5.  This  was  no 
disgrace,  however,  as  the  latter  team  was 
composed  of  professional  players;  among 
them,  one  who  played  some  last  year  with 
Anson's  team.  The  boys  not  being  discour- 
aged by  their  defeat,  came  home  and  redeem- 
ed their  former  reputation  by  defeating  the 
Grove  City  College  team  by  a  score  of  13  to  7. 

— The  prizes  for  field  day  victors  wereasfol- 
lows:  100  yds.  dash,  pair  kid  gloves  by  Lininger 
Bros. ;  220  yds.  dash,  silk  suspenders  by  Wil- 
liams &  Blevins;  440  yds.  dash,  pocket  knife 
by  Milligan;  hurdle  race,  $i-oo,  by  associ- 
ation ;  I  mile  bicycle  race,  pair  patent  leather 
shoes,  by  Moreland;  one  mile  run,  $1.00,  by 
Dr.  Elliott;  standing  high  jump,  hair  brush, 
by  Mitchell  &  Moore,  and  $1.00  by  associa- 
tion; standing  broad  jump,  hair  cut  and 
shave,  by  Shaffer;  running  high  jump,  hair 
cut  and  shave  by  Brooks;  running  broad 
jump,  fountain  pen  by  Dr.  Mealy,  M.  D. ; 
hop,  step  and  jump,  50  cents,  by  Kelly;  high 
kick,  pocket  knife,  by  Prather;  putting  16  lb. 
shot,  necktie,  bv  Dr.  Smith;  throwing  16  lb. 


hammer,  box  of  cigars,  by  J.  H  Smith; 
throwing  base  ball,  pair  fine  calf  skin  shoes, 
by  J.   M.  C.  Anderson. 

— The  first  annual  field  day  of  the  W.  A. 
A.  was  held  on  May  12.  Considering  the 
disadvantage  of  unsuitable  grounds,  the  result 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine. 
The  list  of  events  and  the  results  were  as 
follows:  Mile  run,  won  by  W.  K.  Ramsey, 
Rock  Point,  4-52;  100  yard  dash,  by  J.  C. 
Hanley,  East  Liverpool,  10)^;  putting  shot, 
W.  E.  McBride,  Harrisville,  31  feet  3  inches; 
throwing  base  ball,  }.  L.  Stright,  Sandy  Lake, 
97  yards;  440  yard  dash,  H.  E.  Ferguson, 
New  Wilmington,  56  sec. ;  hurdle  race,  James 
Witherspoon,  Allegheny,  19  sec;  throwing 
hammer,  W.  E.  McBride,  71  feet  2  inches;  220 
yard  dash,  J.  C.  Hanley,  23sec.;  standing  broad 
jump,  W.  H.  King,  9^2  ft. ;  high  kick,  A.  M. 
Wilson,  Eastbrook,  8  ft. ;  mile  bicycle  race, 
A.  H.  Elliott,  New  Wilmington,  3-51;  run- 
ning high  jump,  James  Witherspoon,  5  ft. ; 
hop  , step  and  jump,  James  Witherspoon,  3S 
ft.  6  in. ;  standing  high  jump,  W.  B.  Ander- 
.son,  4  ft  6  in. ;  running  broad  jump,  James 
Witherspoon,  16  ft.  6  in. ;  the  final  event,  the 
tug  of  war  between  the  seniors  and  juniors, 
was  declared  a  draw. 

— The  ball  team  of  the  college,  with  a  num- 
ber of  its  admirers,  went  to  Beaver  Falls  on 
May  4th  to  play  a  match  game  with  the  college 
nine  of  Gene\'a  College.  Upon  arriving  there 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Geneva  nine  was 
"packed,"  having  the  pitcher  from  East  Liver- 
pool, the  catcher  from  Greensburg,  and  the 
short  stop  from  the  Beaver  Gray  nine.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  Westminster  nine 
agreed  to  play  them,  but  the  game  was  stop- 
ped in  the  fourth  inning  by  rain.  The  score 
at  even  innings  was  2  to  i,  in  favor  of  Geneva. 
At  that  time  the  latter  nine  agreed  to  play 
the  former  on  their  own  grounds  on  the  15th 
inst. ,  but  at  a  later  date  they  canceled  the  en- 
gagement. Probably  the  hiring  of  profes- 
sional plavers  to  play  with  college  nines  is  too 
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expensive.  To  avoid  thi.s  difficulty  we  re- 
quest the  Geneva  club  to  bring  a  "straight 
nine"  to  New  Wilmington  at  any  time  suitable 
to  both  clubs,  and  the  Westminster  nine  will 
play  them  a  match  ganie.  We  do  not  agree 
to  pay  any  traveling  expenses,  but  shall  en- 
deavor to  treat  you  with  all  the  hospitality  in 
our  power  while  you  are  here.  Gentlemen, 
please  don't  flunk. 

— Curiosity  seems  to  have  surpassed  good 
manners  in  some  young  ladies  of  the  college, 
or  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  young 
men  has  overcome  their  modesty.  Not  long 
ago  a  party  of  four,  two  preps. ,  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  classes  'gi  and  '92, 
respectively,  determined  to  investigate  the 
culinary  department  of  a  young  men's  board- 
ing club  on  Mercer  street.  On  Friday  after- 
noon the  attempt  was  made  but  was  gratified 
only  by  a  single  glance  throui^h  the  half  open 
door.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  ladies 
of  the  house  prevented  their  further  intrusion. 
The  feir  investigators  were  so  inclined  to  a 
hasty  departure  that  no  inquiries  could  be 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  their  desires.  The 
gentlemen  friends  of  these  ladies  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this  club,  so  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  motive  prompting  such  strange  action 
was  not  anxiety  arising  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  importance  of  the  laws  of  dietetics,  but 
rather  the  gratification  of  a  desire  inconsistent 
with  all  their  pretentions  to  a  strict  observance 
of  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

Notice. — By  request  we  announce  that 
Battery  B,  First  Light  Artillery  Pa.  Reserves, 
will  hold  an  annual  reunion  at  Mt.  Jackson  on 
Monday,  June  8.  Arrangements  are  being- 
made  to  make  the  reunion  a  success. 

MID-CONTINENT  PUB-  COM'Y 

Geo.  S.  Forrest,  JIanager  and  Proprietor. 

Suite  1:,  IS  &  20  S.  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  publishers  of  School  Supplies, 
School  Apparatus,  Books,  &c.  Representatives  want- 
ed in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania.  Leberal  salary 
to  right  man.    Give  reference,  age  and  experience. 


R.  H.  ZUNDEL, 

PIANO  MAKER. 

Orders  for  tuning;  or  repairing  of  Pianos  and 
Organs  pronipliy  Httended  to.  Orders  may  he 
left  at  Veaeli  &  Co.'s  Boi.k  Store,  or  sent  by 
mail  to         R.  H.  ZUNDEL.  Npw  Castle,  Pa. 

C.  E.  SMITH, 

Artistic  -:-  Photographer. 

Photographs  in  All  the  Various  Styles  and  Sizes. 
102  West  Main  Street,      -      GREENVILLE,  PA. 

Pt[OTO  ilfiTIST, 

Special  rates  to  students.  Fi-st-class  work  guaranteed. 
223  W.  Federal  st.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

ROOFING. 

Gum  Elastic  Eoofing  Felt  co.sts  only  $2.00  per  100 
square  feet.  Makes  a  good  roof  for  years,  and  any 
one  can  put  it  on.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and  full 
particulars.  Gi'ji  Elastic  Roofing  Co., 

Local  agts.  wanted.    39-41  W.  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  A.  SHAFFER, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Shaving  and  hair  cutting  done  in  superior  style  and 
at  local  prices. 

Two  doors  from  Postofiice. 
 GO  TO  

J.  M.  C.  ANDERSON 

FOR  YOUR 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA, 


THE  HO  LOAD. 


JOS.  MORELAND, 


Dealer  in 


And  Complete  Line  of  Rubber  Goods. 
Market  St.  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

GEO.  E.  PRATHER, 

DEALER  IN 

Choice  k  Family  k  Groceries, 

FLOUR  AND  FEED. 


Choice  Goods  Our  Specialty. 

Prather  Block,    -    NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Bacher,  Benninghoff  &  Co., 

FASHIONABLE 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

AND  CLOTHIERS, 

105  Main  Street,    Greenville,  Pa. 


FOR  ARTISTIC  USC  in  fine  drawings, 

■    Nos.  659  (Crow-quili),  290  and  201. 
FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

No.  303,  and  Ladies',  170. 
FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos.  294,  q8q  and  Stub  Point,  849. 
FOR  GENERAL  WRITIN  G, 

Nos.  404,  332,  390  and  604. 

THE  MOST  PEEFEGT  OF  PENS. 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exposiiion. 
Joseph  Glllott  &,  Sons,  91  John  St.,  New  York. 


H.  W.  BROOKS, 

TONSOFtlAL  ARTIST 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Shaving  and  Hair  (/Uttintr  in  the  Latest  Style. 


DR.  G.  W.  GREENE, 

No.  5  N.  Mercer  Street,  -  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
.-.    GO  TO  .-. 

T.  C.  GIBSON'S 

GREAT 

Op  Price  Glottiing  House, 

FOR  YOUR 


Merciiant  Tailoring  a  Specialty. 

Suits  made  to  measure  at  from  $20  to  $65. 
Would  be  pleased  to  have  anyone  call  upon 
us  or  see  our  agents,  Mr.  Porter  or  Mr. 
Brackin. 

T.  C.  GIBSON,  -  Greenville. 

Call  at  W.  C.  ROBINSON'S 
E  AST .-.  END.-.  LUNCH ROOM. 


-*ICE  CREAM  -^H:^  BAKERY*- 


No.  1  Pittsburgh  Street,  -   NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


The  Leading  Photographers 

OF  MERCER  COUNTY. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Every  Time. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS. 


252  State  Street, 


SHARON,  PA. 


'^7^  in  Si9^n  A  MONTH  can  be  made  working  for  us. 
^lU  w  ^kioyi  Persons  preferred  who  can  I'urnisli  a  horse 
and  give  their  wliole  li mo  to  the  business.  Spare  moments 
may  be  profitably  employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns 
and  cities.  "  6yl 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  <fe  CO.,  2600  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va, 
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EVOLUTION  VS.  REVOLUTION. 


Society  is  organic.  It  develops  with  human 
relations — relations  that  widen  with  thought 
and  mount  with  aspiration.  These  are  con- 
firmed and  transmitted  through  the  organs  of 
government.  But  such  unfolding  relations 
tend  to  outgrow  political  institutions  ;  they 
break  the  crust  of  form  and  liberate  truth,  and 
truth  freed  becomes  a  principle  of  human  ac- 
tion ;  a  world  thought  seeking  adequate  ex- 
pression in  new  forms.  As  such  they  rise 
above  exi.sting  institutions  and  become  the 
ideals  which  find  embodiment  in  new  systems. 
The  adjustment,  therefore,  of  the  institutions 
of  government  to  these  growing  demands  of 
society,  of  social  forms  to  social  relations,  has 
been  the  problem  of  every  civilization  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  enlightened  statesmanship. 
In  the  old  order  of  things  this  adjustment 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  revolution. 
Until  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  many  so- 
called  political  revolutions  were  but  variations 
in  the  same  system — contests  of  kings  for  su- 
premacy, waves  of  might  which  swept  away 
thrones  but  bore  on  their  bosoms  no  new  ideas. 
But  love  began  an  epoch  in  politics  in  which 
the  masses  were  to  be  an  active  factor  in  gov- 
ernment. The  ennobling  instincts  of  the  race 
quickened  with  the  consciousness  of  individual 
worth  and  human  relations  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  a  philosophical  fiction  now  became  a 
political  fact.  Under  such  conditions  govern- 
mental revolutions  were  to  be  more  than  inci- 


dents in  history.  They  were  to  be  part  of  so- 
ciety's  great  internal  struggle  to  maintain  its 
equilibrium.  They  were  to  teach  the  world 
that  mighty  truth  that  intellect  belongs  to  no 
class  and  that  thought  is  an  universal  preroga- 
tive. 

Such  revolutions  were  the  result  of  the  in- 
ertia ot  old  forms.  Absolutism  had  been  written 
in  the  history  of  ever}'  empire  ;  it  had  governed 
every  race.  A  system  of  government  thus 
coeval  with  human  society  and  with  the  pres- 
tige of  experience  would  yield  no  concession 
until  compelled  by  some  internal  force.  And 
in  addition  to  the  spirit  which  clings  to  the  an- 
tique because  it  has  endured  and  overestimates 
the  tried,  because  it  has  sufficed,  there  was  the 
incapacity  of  the  masses  to  hold  new  forms  in 
ideal.  But  when  humanity,  whose  bleeding 
forehead  had  been  pressed  in  the  dust,  at  last 
rose  from  its  thrall,  conscious  of  its  worth  and 
its  destiny,  it  found  no  conscience  to  which  it 
could  appeal.  Thus  open  revolution  became 
the  necessary  and  legitimate  weapon  of  an  out- 
raged people. 

But  revolution  is  the  method  of  a  society  in 
which  passion  dominates  reflection.  It  is  pre- 
eminently destructive,  crushing  alike  the 
odious  and  that  which  experience  vindicates. 
It  is  where  the  lew  are  lifted  on  the  shoulders 
of  birth  and  intellect  and  genius,  while  the 
many,  crushed  and  impassioned,  would  hurl 
them  from  their  eminence  and  overthrow  every 
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institution  which  supports  them.  Of  such 
material  men  have  built  a  temple  oi  liberty,  but 
they  have  taken  a  sword  and  dipped  it  in  their 
own  blood  to  write  upon  its  walls  those  shining 
truths  that  shall  not  die.  But  amid  all  this 
wreck  and  ruin  there  survived  that  one  endur- 
ing element,  the  truth  that  lives  forever. 

As  revolutions  are  native  to  certam  social 
conditions,  they  disappear  with  those  condi- 
tions. A  new  order  of  relations  demands  a 
new  method  of  adjustment,  political  evolution, 
an  unfolding,  the  parallel  growth  of  society  and 
government.  Evolution  is  occasioned  by  the 
increased  complexity  of  human  interests.  Life 
in  this  day  is  intense.  A  year  of  the  old  is 
crowded  into  a  day  of  the  new.  Changes 
which  would  have  occurred  at  intervals  of  a 
century  now  occur  annually.  If,  then,  there 
is  to  be  any  social  order,  such  transitions  must 
be  unattended  by  commotion.  And  every 
advance  of  society  gives  it  an  increased 
capacity  for  further  development.  This  along 
industrial  and  commercial  lines  alone  is  uniting 
the  world  in  one  vast  workshop.  And  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  nations  will 
be  interdependent  and  revolutions  suicidal. 

But  further,  political  evolution  results  from 
the  union  of  the  governing  and  the  governed. 
The  antagonism  of  the  classes  furnished 
the  occasion  of  revolution.  But  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  is  reaching  down  with  a  vital  touch 
to  the  lowly  of  every  clime,  and,  lifting  the 
bowed  head  in  the  strength  of  conscious  man- 
hood, is  leading  them  up  to  a  plane  of  freedom 
and  accountability.  The  union  of  these  op- 
posing classes  makes  their  political  interests 
identical.  It  vindicates  a  divine  right  of  kings, 
but  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  his  own 
sovereign.  As  thus  the  slow  movement  of  the 
masses  eliminates  these  differences,  the  method 
of  revolt  gives  place  to  the  unfolding  process 
of  evolution. 

But  political  evolution  also  follows  the 
growth  of  a  national  conscience.  Under  the 
old  system  an  injured  people  appeals  to  a 


sense  of  fear,  under  the  new  it  appeals  to  a 
sense  of  right.  And  this  conseience,  whether 
it  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  utility  or 
be  traced  back  to  the  cross,  is  still  a  forceful 
reality  which  is  upliftmg  the  nations.  It  is  in- 
fusing a  soul  of  warmth  and  feeling  into  the 
cold  body  of  intellect  like  a  spark  from  the 
altar  of  heaven,  and  turning  the  vital  energies 
of  States  from  the  antagonism  of  classes  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  American  Revolution  was  such  in  name 
only.  It  was  properly  a  restoration  and  an 
evolution.  It  destroyed  no  British  institution, 
but  it  deprived  England  of  a  part  of  her  terri- 
tory that  it  might  restore  the  ancient  and 
acknowledged  privileges  of  her  subjects  and 
give  them  a  new  application  adapted  to  differ- 
ent soil  and  conditions.  But  the  French  strug- 
gle of  the  same  period  was  a  perfect  type  of 
revolution.  It  overthrew  every  institution ; 
it  created  the  liberties  which  it  gave  the  peo- 
ple. The  French  conception  of  freedom  was 
the  thought  of  the  philosopher,  the  American 
was  part  of  the  universal  mind.  France,  with 
one  sweep,  discarded  state  and  church,  loyalty 
and  reverence,  and  embraced  a  philosophy 
which  denied  that  spiritual  life  which  alone 
makes  man  worthy  of  freedom. 

Revolutions,  therefore,  have  marked  the 
triumph  of  ideas  long  matured  by  time  and 
experience,  but  evolution  takes  thought  new 
born  and  adapts  to  it  the  forms  of  government. 
The  unequal  development  of  social  relations 
and  political  institutions  caused  revolution, 
their  parallel  growth  is  evolution.  And  with 
the  awakening  of  national  conscience  evolu- 
tion, whose  worth  and  truth  will  gather  to  its 
standard  the  throbbing  nations,  will  be  the  only 
method  of  political  advancement.  And  in  a 
dim  but  certain  future  we  can  see  the  destiny 
of  the  race  dedicated  to  truth  and  to  God, 
when  peace  shall  lay  down  the  seal  of  blood, 
and  love,  forever  bright,  forever  crowned, 
shall  rule  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

A.  H.  Elliott. 
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THE  WILL  THE  ARBITER  OF  LIFE. 


It  is  true  in  chemistry  that  results  vary  as  the 
ingredients  and  the  conditions  of  preparation. 
The  same  elements,  but  in  different  proportions 
and  conditions,  produce  sugar  and  oil.  In  char- 
acter, too,  does  this  law  of  variation  bear  sway. 
The  degraded  wretch  and  the  ideal  man  pos- 
sess the  same  powers,  the  proportions  and 
conditions  alone  being  different.  In  two 
characters  thought  and  feeling  may  be  rela- 
tively equal;  yet  one  has  strength,  the  other 
has  not,  because  they  have  different  degrees 
of  a  third  element.  To  the  strong,  thought 
and  feeling  are  essential,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  create  strength.  Thought  may  be 
vigorous,  broad  and  deep,  and  yet  results  in  no 
mature  fruition.  The  feelings  may  be  intense 
and  sensitive  and  yet  be  wasted  on  abortive 
schemes.  Some  element  is  needed  to  make 
etilective  these  powers  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  what  is  it  but  that  in  man  which  says, 
"I  will" — the  grand  yet  dread  ability  to 
choose  ?  The  degree  in  which  this  power  is 
present  in  a  man  determines  his  strength  or 
weakness,  in  truth  his  whole  development. 
What  he  shall  be  is  no  unimportant  question 
and  this  the  will  alone  can  answer.  The  men- 
tal activity  must  be  determined.  As  man  has 
tamed  the  elements  of  nature,  it  is  the  will's 
prerogative  to  control  and  utilize  the  men- 
tal powers.  The  mill  wheel  of  life  must  be 
turned  by  the  stream  of  thought,  but  some 
force  besides  gravitation  must  be  exerted  to 
make  the  stream  effective.  The  object  of 
thought-energy  must  be  chosen,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  energy  expended,  determined.  The 
stream,  scattered  and  shallow,  must  be  con- 
centrated and  deepened,  and  guided  in  the 
line  of  its  greatest  advantage. 

Ignorance  makes  thought  shallow  and  prej- 
udice misguides  it.     Hence  these  obstacles 
to  its   clear,  deep  flow    must  be  removed. 
Ignorance  gives  away  only  before  determined 
j  struggle  after  truth.     Without  this  struggle 


there  can  be  no  mental  culture  or  attainment. 
The  poetry  of  Milton,  the  art  products  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  generalship  of  Grant 
were  no  accidents  of  untrained  thought,  but 
the  achievements  of  minds  guided  and  con- 
centrated by  a  mighty  will  power.  Prejudice, 
too,  may  be  overcome  only  when  the  faculties 
of  reason  and  judgment  are  under  legitimate 
control.  In  order  to  secure  success,  the  will 
must  be  the  mind's  master.  But  not  more 
fiercely  do  sea  waves  beat  on  rock-bound 
coasts  than  do  man's  restless  passions,  driven 
by  the  winds  of  circumstance  and  the  tides  of 
nature,  break  on  the  rocks  of  sober  thought, 
making  them  tremble  and  often  crumble  and 
fall,  and  then  with  wilder  dash  over  the  fallen 
fragments,  assail  the  inner  life  and  utterly  dis- 
troy  the  reign  of  peace.  True  possession  of' 
one's  mind  involves  that  government  of  self, 
characteristic  of  so  few,  control  of  feelings. 
What  is  so  pitiable  as  a  man  at  the  mercy  of  his 
passions;  who  cannot  claim  command  of  his 
own  spirit,  who  cannot  say,  "I  will  be  thus; 
I  will  conquer  this  feeling  and  yield  myself  to 
that  ?" 

When  right  choice  isjnade  among  motive 
powers  as  to  which  shall  bear  sway,  a  victory 
is  gained  grander  than  the  victories  of  nations. 
An  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon  vie  but  poorly 
with  him  whose  will  is  master  of  his  spirit. 
'Tis  not  those  thoughts  which  come  to  the 
mind  only  to  be  crushed  that  stamp  the  man 
with  "So  is  he,"  but  those  which  he  wills  to 
think,  wills  and  wills  again  until  they  mold 
his  mind  to  fit  themselves  and  in  them  exert 
their  influence  on  his  will.  As  one  has  said, 
"it  is  the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil" 
that  "gradually  determine  character."  Born 
of  this  repeated  choice  is  a  force  which  is  the 
safe-guard  of  pure  character,  but  the  slave 
chain  ot  the  degraded  nature,  the  potent  force 
of  habit.  'Tis  thus  that  "we  prepare  our- 
selves  for  sudden  deeds,"   the  capital  mo- 
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meat  in  our  lives."  For  no  one  lives  entire- 
ly within  himself.  Environment  is  the  great 
testing-  apparatus  in  the  laboratory  of  character. 
A  man's  habitual  attitude  towards  his  sur- 
roundings is  the  index  to  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious depths  of  character  within,  and  is 
the  measure  of  his  success.  Had  less  resolu- 
tion and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  seeming- 
ly unsurmountable  difficulties  characterized 
Columbus,  American  history  would  be  very 
different  from  what  it  is.  He  who  cringes  and 
draws  back  before  each  adverse  circum- 
stance, yielding  his  nobler  aspirations  a  costly 
.sacrifice  to  his  dread  of  doubtful  combat,  po.sses- 
ses  little  force  of  character,  and  his  will  is  being 
constantly  dwarfed  and  weakened  by  inaction. 
If  he  reaches  success,  it  must  be  by  a  stormless 
voyage,  and  whoever  discovered  such  a  course 
to  any  end  worth  gaining.  It  is  related  of  the 
great  Admiral  Coligni  that  heclamied  "super- 
iority over  Alexander,  over  Scipio,  over 
Caesar.  They,"  said  he,  "won  great  battles 
it  is  true.  I  have  lost  four  great  battles,  and 
yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formidable 
front  than  ever. ' '  By  the  strange  alchemy 
of  determination  defeat  is  made  to  yield  vic- 
tory, and  the  possessor  of  such  a  will  stands 
on  a  vantage  ground  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  gained.  In  this  way  circumstances  are 
made  to  serve  him  whom  they  have  threatened 
and  seemed  to  crush,  because  his  will  is 
mighter  than  they,  for 

"Meu  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

It  is  within  the  scope  of  man,  consciously, 
to  mold  his  circumstances,  making  his  un- 
promising surroundings  to  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  opportunity  and  success.  To  realize 
the  truth  of  this  we  have  but  to  glance  up  at 
the  stars  of  our  national  firmament.  But  for 
this  principle  we  could  not  read  there  the 
names  of  Lincoln  or  Garfield,  ot  Washington 
or  Grant;  their  names,  and  many  others, 
would,  instead,  be  mouldering  in  oblivion. 
Unconsciouslv,  whether  we  will  or  no,  we 


mold  our  circumstances;  but  as  conscious 
virtue  is  better  than  untried  innocence,  so  it  is 
nobler  consciously  to  carve  the  pathway  of 
our  lives. 

But  this  force  of  will  springs  up  neither 
spontaneously  nor  in  a  moment.  The  seed 
must  be  there  and  the  conditions  favorable  for 
growth.  The  essential  condition  of  its  growth 
is  exercise.  As  an  acorn,  the  germ  of  a  possi- 
ble perfect  oak,  may  be  made  by  unfavorable 
conditions  to  yield  but  a  gnarled  and  stunted 
libel  on  its  kind,  or  even  die  with  no  develop- 
ment, so  the  will-germ  of  grand  possibilities 
may  result  in  nothing  better  than  culpable  self- 
will,  or  imbecile  dependence  on  others,  for 
lack  of  healthful  exercise.  It  is  the  continual 
choosing  between  good  and  evil  that  builds  up 
character  and  lends  that  texture  to  the  will 
that  scorns  to  bend  before  the  storm  of  tyran- 
ny's mandates.  Where  there's  a  will,  earnest, 
founded  on  conviction,  what  power  can  break 
it  ?  What  though  the  enemy  close  in  on  every 
side  ?  Will  it  quail  or  give  up?  Die  he  may 
who  is  possessed  of  such  a  will  ;  but  he  will 
die  a  freeman — free  in  spirit,  triumphant  over 
those  who  can  but  kill  the  body.  Grand,  in- 
deed, is  such  a  will.  It  makes  a  Socrates,  a 
Luther  or  a  Paul,  resi.sting  the  foes  of  liberty 
and  truth.  Thrice  grand  the  will  that  con- 
quers and  controls  itself  and  follows  close 
where  conscience  leads  the  way,  bowing  to 
Him  who  created  it  with  liberty  of  choice.  It 
indicates  no  weakness,  but  the  greatest 
strength,  when  the  will  is  bowed  in  homage 
that  is  due.  In  yielding  to  its  maker  the  will 
receives  a  hundred  fold  for  all  its  sacrifice,  for 
Omnipotence  breathes  on  it,  and  inspires  it 
with  a  strength  like  his  who,  the  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  our  race,   displayed  a  perfect  will. 

Not  trivial,  then,  O,  man,  are  the  questions 
of  thy  life,  and  their  answers  teem  with  all  thy 
destiny.  Success  or  failure,  life  or  death  are 
there.  Thy  will  must  give  the  answers,  for  in 
each  man's  life  the  will  is  arbiter. 

Jean  A.  Robertson. 
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It  is  a  marvelous  fact  that  although  men  are 
constantly  crying  out  for  rest,  humanity  is 
never  satisfied  to  be  idle.  Up  and  down,  likelthe 
surge  of  the  ocean,  rise  and  fall  the  efforts  of 
mankind.  We  are  a  struggling  race.  We 
have  struggled  from  the  day  of  Eden,  and 
shall  struggle  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  slave  drives  the  oxen  which  drag  the 
stones  for  the  pyramid.  The  overseer  drives 
the  slave.  The  officer  drives  the  overseer. 
Pharaoh  drives  the  officer.  Desire  for  fame 
drives  Pharaoh.  Each  driver  is  himself 
driven.  So  the  world  progresses;  not  so 
much  from  will  as  from  necessity.  Men 
groan  and  grumble  and  sweat  at  their  task, 
but,  like  Sisyphus,  dare  not  take  their 
shoulder  from  the  rock. 

"If  a  man  will  not  work  neither  should  he 
eat,"  becomes  advice  in  the  purest  form  of 
religion,  as  well  as  a  motto  for  the  sagest  polit- 
ical economy.  Let  law  and  gospel  and 
public  sentiment  goad  to  the  utmost  the 
wretch  who  refuses  to  do  his  part  in  wrestling 
from  the  soil  her  fruits  and  from  the  forces 
of  nature  their  energy. 

We  need  not  seek  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
this  earth  in  which  we  dwell  is  a  workshop. 
We  come  into  it  to  find  the  artisan's  cap  and 
apron  waiting  for  us.  Here  are  tools  ready 
to  our  hands.  Here  are  manuals  handed 
down  by  other  generations.  Books  open, 
with  leaves  worn  and  corners  turned  over, 
and  pages  soiled  with  finger  marks.  Here  is 
material  to  be  wrought  upon  and  manufac- 
tured. Strength,  skill  and  science  are  called  for. 
Endurance,  energy,  earnestness  are  needed. 
He  who  with  folded  arms  and  knotted  brow 
wishes  to  sit,  and  shirk,  and  sulk,  had  better 
never  have  been  born  upon  a  planet  in  which 
life  and  not  mere  existence  is  required. 

Philosophers  may  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  civilization  and  barbarism. 
Philosophers    may   ask   whether    it   is  of 


advantage  to  discover  necessities  and  in- 
vent new  comforts  and  luxuries.  Philosophers 
may  refer  in  glowing  terms  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  savage,  but  what  philosopher  would 
care  to  leave  his  study  table,  his  paper  and 
his  pen,  his  well  stocked  shelves,  his  periodi- 
cals, for  Patagonian  pursuits  and  Australian 
happiness. 

In  these  days  we  hear  the  strangest  prob- 
lems serioifsly  discussed:  "Is  life  worth  liv- 
ing?" And  those  who  sustain  the  negative 
in  the  debate  instead  of  committing  sui- 
cide when  they  close  their  argument  and 
so  proving  that  they  die  martyrs  to  their  con- 
victions, grotesquely  enough  continue  to  live 
on.  Ah,  friend,  the  philosopher  is  a  wiser 
man  than  his  poor  dupe  whose  breathless 
body  was  but  just  now  dragged  from  the 
Thames  or  Seine.  The  philosopher  can  draw 
subtle  distinction  between  theory  and  practice 
which  common  men  in  their  obtuseness  fail  to 
perceive.  None  but  morbid  minds  will  ever 
stop  to  question  whether  life  is  worth  living. 
He  whose  moments  are  occupied  in  a  great 
mission,  whose  mind  is  filled  with  a  great 
message,  will  not  loiter  to  juggle  with  possi- 
bilities, but  will  labor  to  achieve  successes. 
He  will  take  life  as  his  heritage,  and,  whether 
it  is  worth  living  or  not,  will  make  the  most 
of  its  fleeting  hours.  Without  wasting  time 
in  words,  he  will  leave  his  works  to  answer 
the  problem.  As  long  as  there  are  wrongs  to 
be  righted  and  evils  to  be  redressed,  and  sins 
to  be  crushed  and  temptations  to  be  resisted, 
and  passions  to  be  subdued,  and  mysteries  to 
be  revealed,  and  facts  to  be  established  and 
issues  to  be  faced,  life  is  worth  living  and  it  is 
a  blessed  privilege  to  live.  We  rejoice  that 
as  men  we  were  placed  here  to  subdue  the 
earth  and  to  have  dominion.  The  kingdom 
is  not  ours  until  we  make  it  ours  by  conquest. 
First  subdue,  then  have  dominion.  We 
made   the    dumb    brute    bear    the  yoke. 
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We  were  not  satisfied  with  this.  We 
checked  the  stream  and  made  its  current 
turn  our  wheels.  We  said  to  the  wind: 
"Fill  out  our  .sails;"  to  the  vapor,  "Assist  us 
by  your  power;"  to  the  lightning,  "Carry  our 
messages."  We  laid  natural  forces  under  trib- 
ute. Dame  Nature  may  not  be  a  shrew,  but 
she  is  a  jealous  mistress.  She  keeps  her 
secrets  until  compelled  to  relinquish  them. 
Her  laws  must  be  sought  out  and  discovered. 
Her  treasures  must  be  brought  from  their  hid- 
ing places.  And  all  rewards  are  to  him  that 
overcometh.  It  is  well  to  examine  carefully 
the  purpose  of  one's  endeavor  and  research. 
Plato  in  discussing  causes  has  given  to  us  a 
term  which  expresses  this  idea.  He  speaks 
of  the  final  cause.  Now,  what  is  the  final 
cause  of  human  effort?  Is  the  final  cause  to 
be  found  in  human  selfishness  ?  Is  the  final 
cause  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  conquest  ?  Is 
the  final  cause  to  be  found  in  human  greed  ? 
Are  these  the  incentives  which  stimulate  the 
development  of  our  race.  If  this  be  true  we 
need  a  higher  standard  of  educated  man- 
hood. To  attain  the  purest  ends  there  must 
be  self-forgetfulness  and  self-relinquishment. 

The  world  calls  for  martyrs  still.  More 
blood  of  sacrifice.  He  who  drifts  with  the  tide 
may  be  a  successful  and  popular  man  in  his 
community,  but  he  will  never  be  a  leader  in 
reform.  He  may  be  gifted,  but  he  cannot  be 
great.  The  ocean  current  is  silent  in  carrying 
chips  but  thunders  against  the  rocks.  He  who 
compromises  with  his  conscience  will  be  for- 
gotten or  execrated  by  mankind.  Paul  of 
Tarsus  was  never  greater  than  when  his  head- 
less body  fell  without  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Martin  Luther  was  never  greater  than  when  he 
heard  the  angry  roar  of  the  papacy  and  rested 
under  its  anathema.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
never  rose  to  higher  eminence  than  when  they 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  of  Boston 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  Haddock  never 
deserved  wider  fame  than  when  that  cowardly 
shot  was  fired  in  the  streets  of  Sioux  City. 


The  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  or  reform  was 
never  more  secure  than  when  its  supporters 
were  made  to  suffer  for  their  opinions.  Truth 
craves  the  light.  Martyrdom  may  be  the 
electric  flash  which  reveals  truth  to  the  dark- 
ened eyes  of  the  world,  but  in  every  conflict 
truth  will  be  beaten  down  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore it  can  raise  its  head  in  triumph.  Sophistry 
will  aim  a  blow  at  it ;  prejudice  will  aim  a  blow 
at  it  ;  bigotry  will  aim  a  blow  at  it ;  supersti- 
tion will  aim  a  blow  at  it  ;  conservatism  will 
aim  a  blow  at  it  ;  ignorance  will  aim  a  blow  at 
it  ;  intolerance  will  aim  a  blow  at  it ;  sin  will 
aim  a  blow  at  it.  When  it  rises  it  will  rise  as 
one  against  an  hundred.  Truth  must  fight  its 
way  upon  the  platform,  must  fight  its  way  in 
the  pulpit,  must  fight  its  way  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, must  fight  its  way  in  the  halls  of  congress, 
must  fight  its  way  in  the  audience  of  the  peo- 
ple. Truth  will  be  betrayed  by  its  friends  ;  it  will 
be  misinterpreted,  misconstrued  and  misunder- 
stood by  its  enemies.  Those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  its  champions  will  often  prove  themselves 
to  be  its  foes.  When  after  long  delay  and  endless 
discussion  it  becomes  possible  for  men  to  do 
something  practical  they  will  dodge  great 
issues  and  vote  against  important  measures. 
The  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  twenty 
times  before  it  is  done  correctly.  It  is  remark- 
able how  blind  a  man  can  be  when  self  interest 
or  popularity  are  at  stake. 

The  times  require  men  of  deep  conviction — 
men  of  conscience — fearless  men.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
There  are  wrongs  to  be  put  down  and  rights 
to  be  defended.  There  are  grave  issues  to  be 
met  and  important  problems  to  be  solved. 
The  fault  of  our  people  lies  in  their  indiffer- 
ence. They  submit  to  knavery  and  injustice 
until  public  sentiment  becomes  superheated 
and  wrathful  ;  then  they  burst  forth  with  the 
violence  of  a  geyser.  Better  the  cool  and  ever- 
flowing  fountain. 

Nothing  to  be  done  !  Do  you  think  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  when  a  Chief  Justice  re- 
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quired  the  protection  of  ;i  United  States  Mar- 
shal, when  a  deputy  marshal  was  shot  down 
while  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  his  duty,  when 
mob  rule  gains  control  of  an  American  city, 
when  a  large  portion  of  voters  are  denied  the 
the  right  of  suffrage,  when  a  city  official  can 
rob  the  treasury  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
when  politics  are  manipulated  from  the  saloon, 
when  the  Anglo  Saxon  Sabbath  is  menaced  by 
ignorant  emigrants,  when  constitutional  pro- 
hibition is  defeated  in  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ?  Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done?  Let  me  say  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done,  and  that  men  of  well  trained  mind,  ot 
well  stored  mind,  of  active  mind,  are  needed 
to  do  the  work.  Never  was  wisdom  more 
potent,  never  was  knowledge  more  powerful 
than  it  is  to-day.     Education  has  busied  her- 


self preparing  the  way  for  regeneration.  Now 
let  men  of  brain  and  action,  through  pen  and 
press,  through  voice  and  vote,  carry  on  the 
great  work.  Let  these  leaders  of  thought 
mold  the  clay  that  is  ready  tor  the  hand  of  the 
potter — let  them  not  lose  the  opportunity 
which  is  offered. 

In  an  engagement  during  the  late  war  a 
color  bearer  had  carried  the  flag  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  regiment  that  the  commanding 
officer  shouted  for  Inm  to  return.  The  soldier 
replied:  "I  cannot  carry  back  the  colors  ; 
bring  the  men  up  to  the  standard."  And  if 
the  conscientious  manhood  of  this  country  has 
reached  a  point  far  beyond  the  rank  and  file, 
it  can  only  say,  "We  cannot  carry  back  the 
colors  ;  bring  the  men  up  to  the  standard." 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson  was  greeted  by  an  im- 
mense audience  at  the  Second  U.  P.  church 
to  hear  the  reverend  gentleman  preach  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  Senior  class. 
Owing  to  lack  of  space  only  a  synopsis  of  the 
sermon  is  given : 

Obedience  is  conformity  to  law.  Men 
stand  in  awe  before  the  majesty  of  the  law  as 
with  unvarying  uniformity  it  reigns  in  the  ma- 
terial universe.  Would  that  we  could  make  it 
clear  that  the  obedience  of  an  immortal  soul  is 
even  more  admirable  than  the  obedient  earth 
and  sky. 

Precepts  fail  to  give  as  vivid  conception  of 
the  excellence  of  duty  or  to  attract  us  to  it. 
Let  us  rather  look  upon  a  man  embodying  the 
divine  ideal,  illustrating  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness by  a  blameless  life.  Magnifying  the 
moral  law  and  making  it  honorable.  Where 
shall  such  an  attractive  example  be  found  ? 
There  has  been  but  one  faultless  man  in  all 
ages.  His  example  of  obedience  is  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  fact  that  he  is  also  the  son  of 


God.  See  him  subordinating,  suppressing, 
veiling  his  deity — becoming  a  real  man,  sub- 
ject to  the  law.  All  this  was  preparatory  to 
the  obedience  which  he  rendered.  Clothed 
now  with  all  the  attributes  of  humanity  he  lived 
his  life,  did  his  work,  died  his  death.  And 
what  was  the  essential  quality — the  distinguish- 
ing glory  of  it  ?  It  may  be  expressed  in 
a  single  word — -obedience.  "He  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross." 

Two  main  points  were  considered: 

I.  Christ's  complete  obedience  to  God. 

II.  The  attractive  example  his  obedience 
furnishes  to  his  followers. 

The  sermon  closed  with  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  class: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  class  of  1891: 

I  shall  be  glad  if  I  have  been  able  to  fasten 
in  your  minds  the  idea  of  obedience  commend- 
ed to  you  by  the  example  of  Jesus.  I  trust 
you  will  go  forth  from  Westminster  College  to 
be  law  abiding  citizens,  consistent  church  mem- 
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bers,  true  friends,  dutiful  sons  and  daughters, 
faithful  husbands  and  wives — above  all  loyal 
subjects  of  our  Peerless  Chief — ^Jesusof  Nazar- 
eth. Count  it  not  beneath  you  to  sit  at  his 
feet  and  learn.  Think  it  no  infringement  of 
your  liberty  to  be  hedged  about  by  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Ask  no  longer  tether  line 
— no  longer  sphere  than  the  will  of  God  allows 
you. 

First  of  all  be  obedient  to  the  command  of 
the  Gospel,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  That  will  settle  the  question  of  your 
salvation  and  leave  you  free  to  serve  him  fur- 
ther with  a  loving,  willing  mind.  Then  wait 
upon  him  for  orders.  Raise  every  day  the 
question,  "What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
To  the  call  of  providence,  "Whom  shall  we 
send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  Let  your 
heart  respond,  "Here  am  I  ;  send  me."  Keep 
in  touch  with  Christ;  like  Enoch,  walk  with  God, 
and  whether  in  the  Gospel  ministry  or  in  secu- 
lar callings,  in  our  own  or  in  other  lands,  fulfil 
the  duty  of  the  time  and  the  hour. 

Are  you  attracted  by  the  thought  of  doing 
good  to  others  ?  Do  you  long  to  be  service- 
able to  mankind,  and,  whether  recognized  or 
unrecognized,  to  be  among  the  worlds  bene- 
factors according  to  your  measure  ?  The  story 
of  Jesus  grandly  illustrates  the  fact  that  service 
to  man  and  obedience  to  God  are  only  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  same  thing — of  one  life. 
Within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Africa  the  English 


vessel  Birkenhead  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  i 
the  sea  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  j 
deck.    Called  suddenly  from  their  hammocks,  t 
they  were  apprized  of  their  danger  that  was  ( 
imminent.     The  boats  were  only  sufficient  to  I 
save  the  women  and  children,  and  before  the  1 
boats  could  return  to  rescue  the  men,  the  i 
awful  catastrophe  was  soon  to  come.    Yet  the  1 
command  came  to  the  men,   "Fall  in  on  deck  1 
by  companies,"  and  with  sublime  heroism,  as 
soon  as  they  knew  what  it  all  meant,  they 
obeyed  instantly  with  scarce  an  exception. 
The  captain's  wise  order  secured  the  safety  of 
the  women  by  the  self  sacrifice  of  the  noble 
men.    The  path  of  obedience  was  the  path  of 
glorious  service. 

The  captain  of  our  salvation  is  in  command 
and  the  world  is  sinking  to  its  doom.  How 
shall  the  helpless  ones  be  saved  !  Let  us  wait 
on  the  order  of  our  Commander.  Let  us  go 
down  with  him  into  the  depths. 

My  young  friends,  be  obedient  unto  him,  ■ 
and  all  will  be  noble  and  well  with  you.     Be  i 
obedient  unto  him,  and  your  life  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous blessing  unto  others.  "Whomsoever 
will  be  great  among  you  let  him  be  your  minis-  J 
ter  ;  and  whomsoever  will  be  chief  among  you 
let  him  be  your  servant,  even  as  the  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  j 
minister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many. ' ' 


SERMON  TO  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


The  First  U.  P.  church  was  crowded  to  hear 
the  sermon  of  D.  C.  Marquis,  D.  D.,  L.  L. 
D.,  of  Chicago,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  The  substance  of  the  sermon  was 
as  follows: 

Text — "The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength." 
— Eev.  XX,  29. 

When  the  inspired  penman  uttered  these 
words  he   was  doubtless  thinking  of  bodily 


strength.  The  picture  before  his  mind  was 
that  of  a  man  perfect  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
body.  Physical  strength,  while  the  lowest 
form  of  strength,  is  yet  not  unattractive,  it  pro- 
duces an  emotion  of  pleasure  in  most  of  us  and 
the  hero  worship  of  physical  force  still  lives. 
The  boy,  unrestrained,  soon  learns  to  measure 
his  ability  with  his  companions  and  every  boy  of 
the  street  knows  his  superiority  in  this  respect. 
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A  higher  form  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  friend- 
ly contest  of  the  gymnasium,  the  ball  field  and 
the  boat  race.  All  these  are  nothing  but  the 
continuation  of  the  scenes  and  lessons  of  the 
Greek  stadium  and  the  tournament  of  the 
middle  ages.  All  this  cultivation  of  physical 
strength,  jf  used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  is  not 
to  be  despised.  But  if  it  is  gained  for  its  own 
sake,  it  must  degrade  human  strength  to  the 
level  of  the  beast.  For  the  same  crowd  that 
cheers  the  winning  side  in  a  game  of  l)all  will 
shout  with  equal  energy  for  the  victory  of  the 
four  footed  trotter.  *  *  *  Time  was  when 
one  man  ruled  a  nation  or  a  company  of  na- 
tions. But  this  can  be  so  no  more.  Now 
human  ambition  tries  to  carry  out  its  wish  by 
combinations  of  various  kinds.  But  some  one 
man  must  direct,  and  he  must  do  so  without 
showing  himself  as  the  master.  Yet  even 
then  his  power  is  short-lived.  He  is  deposed, 
his  plans  thwarted,  and  another  takes  his 
place  only  to  share  the  same  fate.  All  this  is 
\'anity.  The  forces  that  constitute  mental 
strength  are  just  as  unsatisfactory  as  those 
which  constitute  physical  power. 

But  there  is  a  strength  which  brings  satis- 
faction to  its  possessor.  It  gives  to  the  man  an 
identity,  a  force,  an  individuality.  It  is  a 
strength  like  Paul's,  making  king's  tremble  ; 
like  Luther's,  defying  popes  and  emperors,  a 
strength  hke  that  of  Knox,  Latimer  and  Huss, 
men  whose  courage  kings  could  not  quench 
nor  fire  destroy.  It  is  better  than  the  brawn- 
iest arm,  or  the  biggest  brain,  and  stronger 
than  the  mightiest  combination.  It  makes 
man  the  superior  of  all  these.  The  tendency 
of  the  times  is  to  hinder  the  manifestation 
of  individuality,  to  hide  the  man  in  the  multi- 
tude. There  is  need,  therefore,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  that  which  emphasizes  the  position  of 
the  individual.  This  is  the  strength  of  self 
sacrifice  or  self  control.  *  *  *  There  are 
two  ways  of  reaching  happiness — the  one  by 


ruling  others,  the  other  by  ruling  one's  self 
Most  men  try  the  wrong  way.  Such  men 
were  Haman  and  Napoleon.  But  Paul  was  of 
the  latter  class.  The  world  poured  all  its  bit- 
terness in  this  man's  cup.  He  was  scorned 
and  persecuted,  yet  he  said,  "I  have  all  and 
abound."  His  will  held  him  in  subjection  to 
the  will  of  his  Master.  And  above  all  mere 
men  Paul  deserves  the  title  of  a  king  of  men. 
The  great  secret  of  his  happiness  was,  "I 
keep  my  body  under." 

The  passions  of  the  soul  are  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. They  are  to  be  controlled.  They 
are  given  to  the  elements  of  power.  When 
controlled  they  are  such,  but  otherwise  they 
are  elements  of  weakness.  The  soul  left  to  it- 
self will  take  the  downward  course.  It  has 
always  done  so.  There  is  not  a  single  exam- 
ple to  prove  that  the  opposite  is  true.  It  is 
this  uncontrolled  nature  that  breaks  up  homes, 
destroys  nations  and  stains  the  earth  with  the 
blood  of  men.  It  is  like  the  devastating  fire, 
the  overflowing  river,  or  the  raging  storm.  It 
is  not  that  we  would  destroy  fire,  nor  the 
water,  nor  the  wind.  We  do  not  fear  these. 
They  are  agents  of  comfort  and  blessing.  It 
is  the  uncontrolled  in  them  that  terrifies  and 
destroys.  So  the  passion  force  in  subjection 
becomes  a  power  to  bless  men  and  glorify  God. 

How  is  self-control  to  be  achieved  ?  Faith 
as  the  ally  of  reason  must  use  the  Word  of 
God  to  enlighten  the  conscience,  influence  the 
will  and  direct  the  whole  life.  God's  Word 
is  the  last  arbiter,  from  whose  decisions 
there  is  no  appe?.l.  Under  such  government 
there  will  be  order,  peace,  harmony.  You 
who  would  influence  others,  govern  yourself 
If  you  would  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
Him  whom  you  profess  to  serve,  put  yourself 
entirely  into  subjection  to  your  own  will  and 
let  your  will  be  ever  subject  to  the  will  and  the 
word  of  God. 
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JUNE,  1 89 1. 


Another  Commencement  clay  has  come 
and  gone.  The  class  of '91  have  separated. 
The  joys  and  griefs,  the  pleasures  and  dis- 
couragements, of  another  year  will  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  memories  which  the  gradu- 
ating class  have  lett  with  us,  will  not  so  soon 
pass  away,  but  we  hope  that  all  bad  impres- 
sions made  will  not  thus  stay  until  another 
year.  The  college  year  has  closed,  but  it 
only  ushers  in  a  new  one  with  all  its  hopes 
and  fears.  May  the  failures  of  the  year  be  a 
stepping  stone,  to  better  things  m  next  year. 
The  "Junior  Cornet  Band,"  of  New  Wilming- 
ton, furnished  excellent  music  for  the  day. 
They  most  certainly  should  be  encouraged. 
Everything  passed  oft  quietly  on  this  memor- 
able day,  and  may  it  long  be  remembered  by 
all  friends  of  Westminster.  "Ring  out  the 
old,  ring  in  the  new." 


ary  attention  has  been  given  to  temperance. 
Each  of  the  four  literary  societies  devoted  one 
night  to  this  subject.  Recitations,  declama- 
tions, essays,  orations,  and  debates,  all  relating 
to  this  cause,  were  given.  To  spend  part  of 
our  time  in  the  interest  of  this  movement  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing,  as  it  keeps  us  better 
posted  and  will  enable  us  to  act  more  wisely 
in  the  matter. 


That  a  warm  missionary  spirit  exists  in  our 
college  is  evident  from  the  large  gathering  that 
we  had  at  our  last  meeting  and  from  the  in- 
terest that  was  shown  by  those  who  took  part. 
The  meeting  was  devoted  specially  to  Persia. 
Very  interesting  and  instructive  papers  on 
"The  Geography  and  History  of  Persia," 
"How  the  Persians  Live,"  "The  Religion  of 
Persia."  and  "Missionary  Work  in  Persia," 
were  read  by  different  members  of  the  school. 
Dr.  Jessie  Wilson  was  present  and  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "A  Medical  Missionary."  The  paper 
was  highly  appreciated  by  all,  and  contained 
much  that  should  be  known  and  remembered 
by  every  Christian  student.  Miss  Wilson  ex- 
pects to  leave  for  Persia  in  the  fall,  where  she 
will  be  engaged  as  a  medical  missionary.  She 
was  graduated  at  this  place  in  1887,  seems  to 
be  iuWy  consecrated  to  the  service  of  her  Mas- 
ter, and  certainly  deserves  the  prayers  and 
good  will  of  the  college. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  during  the  term 
which  is  now  about  to  close  more  than  ordin- 


DoE.s  it  pay  to  advertise  our  college  ?  Most 
assuredly  it  does.  And  in  our  opinion  there 
is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  having 
our  quartette  and  orchestra  visit  the  most 
places  possible,  and  if  necessary  compensate 
them  for  their  service.  We  are  confident 
that  much  good  has  resulted  from  the  enter- 
tainments given  by  these  students.  Our  insti- 
tution has  become  more  widely  known,  and 
the  name  Westminster  is  now  familiar  to  many 
who  six  months  ago  were  not  aware  that  such 
a  college  existed.    This  is  true  not  only  out- 
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side  of  our  church,  but  in  our  church  as  well. 
When  talking  to  our  own  members  about 
Westminster,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  be  asked  where  and  what  the  college  is. 
Just  think  of  it,  members  of  our  own  church, 
not  fifty  miles  from  here,  who  don't  know- 
that  such  a  school  is  in  operation.     Can  this 
jbe  avoided  ?  Certainly,  to  some  extent.  Take 
the  places  that  have  been  visited  by  the  clubs 
mentioned,  and  compare  them  with  other  sim- 
ilar places  and  you  will  find  that  the  former 
know  much  more  about  our  school.  Even 
the  bills  and  posters  that  are  circulated  in  the 
different  towns  ha\  c  their  good  results,  and 
the  name  Westminster  looms  up  in  the  minds 
of  our  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution,  as 
it  has  never  done  before.   The  people  become 
more  enthusiastic,  the  college  is  talked  about 
at  the  table,  in  the  store  and  on  the  street. 
College  spirit  is  kindled  anew.    Whole  fami- 
lies go  to  the  entertainment,  and  are  always 
favorably  impressed.     A   desire   to  attend 
Westminster  is  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  parents  who  never  before 
thought  of  sending  here  are  led  to  inquire, 
and  then  to  believe,  that  this  is  the  place  to 
send  their  children.    That  our  college  is  not 
more  widely  known  is  partly  our  fault,  and 
perhaps  partly  that  of  our  alumni.      On  the 
part  of  some  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  inter- 
est.    We   should   make   ourselves  known. 
We  cannot  be  too  active.     Every  alumnus 
should  have  the  interests  of  his  alma  mater  at 
heart,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  stu- 
dent to  bring  two  or  three  new    ones  each 
year.    Make  the  effort  at  least.    Do  all  that 
is  possible  to  advertise  the  school.    We  have 
virtues  and  excellencies  that  are  not  to  be  had 
in  every  town,  and  these  should  be  widely  cir- 
culated so  that  others  may  have  the  benefit  of 
them  as  well  as  ourselves.    Let  us  make  each 
I  year  better  than  the  preceding  one.    This  is 
possible,  and  all  that  we  need  is  the  determin- 
1   ation,  and  then  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  de- 
•   termination,  by  faculty,  students,  and  alumni. 


LETTER  FROM  BRITISH  INDIA. 

In  Camp  atHafizhad,  Giuranwala  District,  \ 
British  India,  March  10,  1891.  ( 

Miss  Hannah  Peebles,  Sec' y  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege Missionary  Society: 
Dear  Friend — Yours  of  October  13th 
came  about  the  time  I  last  wrote  your  associa- 
tion.   Since  then  we  have  had  another  epistle 
from  you  which  was  done  up  in  an  envelop 
only  partly  linen,  the  contents  of  which  were 
rather  weighty,  being  about    two  hundred 
pounds  avoirdupois,  and  usually  wearing  a 
placid  smile,  not  a  grin.   This  was  a  rather  nota- 
ble letter.    At  least  its  arrival  was  the  occasion  of 
no  small  stir  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Gujranwala.    Several  thousands  turned  out 
and  were  present  at  the  station  to  welcome  Mr. 
McKee,  as  you  must  know  by  this  time,  is  the 
person  to  whom  I  have  reference.    He  was 
greeted  with  cheers  from  hundreds  of  throats, 
and  boquets  were  thrown  in  his  face,  and  fire- 
works announced  his  arrival  to   the  whole  , 
community.     Then  a  company  of  the  elite  of 
the  city  accompanied  him  to  his  residence,  and 
all  this  was  followed  by  a  reception  a  few  even- 
ings later.     This  was  all  by  the  people  of  the 
city,   not  by  the  Christian  population.  Of 
course  the  Christians  had  a  part  in  it.    But  the 
movers  in  it  were  Hindus  and  Mahommedans. 
This  is  the  reception  of  a  Christian  minister  in 
a  heathen  land.     This  is  rather  unusual,  but 
Mr.  McKee  is  very  popular.     He  has  been  in 
in  Gujranwala  a  long  time,  and  the  people 
have  found  him  a  great  benefactor,  and  this 
accounts  for  his  general  popularity,  which  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  district.     Wherever  I 
go  I  find  that  the  people  know  "McKee  Sahib" 
and  speak  of  him  in  the  kindest  of  terms,  and 
for  this  reason  he  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 
among  them.     He  seems  to  have  gotten  hold 
of  them,  and  understands  them,  and  knows 
how  to  reach  them.     It  was  my  pleasure  to 
spend  some  time  with  him  this  winter.  I  wanted 
to  get  some  ideas  from  him  as  to  how  toman- 
age  the  work.      It  was  a  well  spent  time,  and 
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I  have  gotten  nuicli  help  from  him  hi  many 
ways.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  of 
their  sins,  and  they  think  none  the  less  of  him 
for  the  scathings  he  often  gives  them.  But  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  give  brother  McKee 
a  lift  when  I  began.  However,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  you  to  know  that  the  man 
who  spends  his  life  tor  the  good  of  others  does 
not  often  fail  oi  something  of  a  reward  even  in 
this  life.  It  is  not  often  that  a  genuine  bene- 
factor is  not  appreciated.  It  is  in  men  to  love 
those  who  seek  their  good. 

In  your  letter  you  mention  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
McKee  and  her  two  daughters  will  likelv  join 
him  ne.xt  autumn.  Since  then  I  have  heard 
that  one  of  the  daughters  has  joined  somebody 
else.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  other  may  do, 
but  we  are  in  hopes  that  we  may  at  least  be 
allowed  to  welcome  the  other  daughter  and 
Mrs.  McKee  next  cold  season.  I  hear  all  Mr. 
McKee's  friends,  both  native  and  foreign,  ask- 
ing about  the  familv,  and  all  seem  to  be  glad 
of  their  return. 

Miss  Given,  of  whose  health  you  heard  bad 
reports,  is  one  of  the  strongest  we  have  now, 
and  gives  promise  for  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  the 
future.  She  was  transferred  to  Sialkot,  and  is 
now  at  work  there. 

Of  course  I  congratulate  you  on  the  good 
reports  from  your  college.  The  reports  are 
always  so  encouraging  both  as  to  the  college 
and  the  association  that  it  does  us  good  out 
here.  We  are  a  long  way  off"  from  you,  but 
the  condition  of  the  church  at  home  affects  us 
very  materially.  We  feel  every  movement 
out  here  more  or  less. 

You  ask  for  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  keep  up  a  missionary  interest.  I 
think  that  the  plan  you  pursue  is  as  good 
as  I  could  suggest.  The  meeting  you  men- 
tion, the  one  at  which  Dr.  Ferguson  presided 
and  at  which  Mr.  Beaver  spoke  is  just  the 
kind  of  a  meeting  to  have.  Of  course  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  college  has  much  to 
do  with  the  missionary  interest,  for  the  spirit 


of  Christ  is  the  only  true  missionary  spirit  and 
the  more  you  get  of  Christ  into  you  the  more 
you  will  love  the  souls  of  men  and  the  more 
you  will  love  God. 

Then  as  to  your  special  work,  our  mission 
report  will  soon  be  out  and  I  am  going 
to  write  you  in  regard  to  some  things 
in  it.  I  think  I  will  do  some  complaining. 
I  mean  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  discouragements.  Why  not,  as  it  is  your 
work  as  well  as  mine,  and  you  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  know  both  sides  and  be  allowed  to 
help  us  lift  the  burden  1 

Then  I  have  gotten  a  map,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  this  district.  It  is  one  of  the  government 
maps  and  will  show  you  all  the  villages.  1 1 
will  mark  those  in  which  there  are  Christians 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  iji  a  moment 
the  condition  of  afiairs.  It  will  be  sent  home 
with  Mr.  Scott  and  will  be  in  the  hands, 
probably,  of  Prof.  McClenahan  to  whom  I 
send  several. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  an  interest  in 
your  prayers.  But  we  expect  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  have  more  confidence  in  what 
you  may  do  b)'  your  prayers  than  what  we 
may  be  able  to  do  m  the  field.  Here  I  am 
back  on  my  old  hobby  that  what  the  church 
is  in  need  of  to-day  is  the  prayers  of  God's 
people.  "Salvation  belongs  to  the  Lord  and 
not  to  men."  "It  is  not  by  might  nor.by  power 
but  by  mv  Spirit,"  is  not  merely  a  nice 
sounding  verse  of  scripture  but  a  burning 
truth  which  cannot  be  gotten  over.  If  the 
spirit  is  not  with  us  I  want  to  go  home  at 
once. 

Just  now  we  are  having  some  trouble.  We 
camped  here  last  week  to  begin  work  on  our 
house.  I  have  often  told  you  that  Gujran- 
wala  is  so  far  from  our  work  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  house.  When  I  last 
wrote  I  think  we  had  not  yet  gotten  the  land. 
But  we  did  get  it  about  the  first  of  December. 
We  did  not  begin  on  the  house  at  once  as  we 
wanted  to  use  the  winter  season  at  our  itin- 
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crating  work.  The  season  is  not  yet  over, 
but  we  came  here  last  week  to  get  the  foun- 
dation started  as  the  hot  season  will  soon  be 
on  and  the  rains  soon  follow,  so  that  if  we  should 
get  caught  in  the  rains  with  a  half  finished  build- 
ing there  would  be  great  loss,  as  the  larger  part 
of  the  brick  are  only  sun  dried.  We  began 
our  work  and  had  been  at  it  only  a  day  or  two 
when  we  received  a  "haqi  shufa"  notice.  The 
land  here  is  all  owned  by  a  land  owning  class 
and  is  divided  off  into  villages  like  our  town- 
ships at  home.  If  any  man  sells  land  any 
land  owner  in  that  \'illage  has  a  right  called 
"haqi  shufa"  to  take  the  land  or  the  right  of 
refusal  at  the  price  the  purchaser  may  be  will- 
ing to  give.  This  right  extends  up  to  a  year. 
So  any  time  from  now  till  ne.xt  December  any 
land  owner  in  this  village  may  claim  this  right 
and  may  take  the  land  from  us  if  he  will  only 
pay  nie  the  original  price  and  any  expense  I 
may  put  on  the  land.  If  I  get  my  house 
uj)  then  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
house  and  all  other  improvements.  So  if  we 
get  a  little  further  on  they  will  not  likely 
touch  it  for  they  would  have  no  use  for  the 
house.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  recall 
it.  They  are  alraid  chat  we  will  interfere 
with  their  religion.  If  we  cannot  get  the  mat- 
ter straight  the  man  I  always  fall  back  on, 
Mr.  McKee,  is  coming  out  to  set  the  matter 
right,  so  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate 
issue  though  we  are  at  present  being  much 
hindered  with  our  work. 

I  might  give  you  some  report  of  our  work  for 
the  winter,  but  my  letter  is  already  long  enough 
and  I  will  have  something  to  say  on  the  work 
as  soon  as  the  reports  are  out  and  I  am  able 
to  send  you  one.  I  am  very  sincerely,  your 
brother  in  Christ,  J.  H.  Martin, 

Am.  Misson,  Gujranwala,  British  India. 


— Miss  H.,  suffering  with  extreme  heat,  to 
her  cousin  Mr.  H.,  one  evening  during  chapel 
service:  "Where  is  your  fan?"  Mr.  H. : 
"She  is  sitting  in  the  next  seat  behind  us." 


ALUMNI  HISTORY. 
1862. 

This  class  was  composed  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers, three  of  whom  are  now  dead,  yet  only 
seven  have  answered  our  letters.  The  first 
one  on  the  roll  does  not  answer  to  his  name. 
Rev.  Alexander  S.  Abbey. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Bogle  writes  us  from  Ken- 
ton, Ohio,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  After  leaving  college  he  goes 
to  Allegheny  Seminary  and  then  goes  to 
Monmouth  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  in  April,  1863, 
having  taken  one  term  at  a  Theological  Semin- 
ary before  graduating  at  college.  He  supplied 
in  the  U.  P.  church  until  January,  1864,  at 
that  time  leaving  the  U.  P.  church  and  uniting 
with  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  has 
been  working  since  1864.  In  1864-65  he  was 
located  at  Upper  Sandusky,  O. ;  a  home  mis- 
sionary in  Missouri  one  year  ;  pastor  at  Mason 
City,  111.,  fourteen  years,  and  at  Kenton,  O., 
from  April,  1882,  to  the  present.  In  April, 
1864,  at  New  Concord,  O. ,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  McKinney,  and  has  three  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Rev.  Newton  E.  Brown  is  situated  at  Evans- 
burg,  Pa.  Mr.  Brown  entered  Allegheny 
Seminary  soon  after  graduating  at  college,  and 
graduated  from  there  in  1864.  Intending  to 
go  as  a  missionary  to  Syria,  his  plans  were 
changed  by  sickness  prostrating  him  just  as  he 
was  making  preparations  for  the  journey,  and 
when  he  recovered  a  door  of  usefulness  was 
opened  to  him  in  this  country.  He  taught  in 
Dayton  Academy  in  the  summer  of  1864; 
preached  in  Slippery  Rock  and  Harlansburg 
from  1866  to  1886,  and  at  Evansburg  and 
Watson's  Run  from  1888  to  the  present.  Yes, 
he  says  he  was  married  December  21,  1865,  to 
Miss  Euphema  Black,  of  Harrisville,  Pa.  Four 
children  bless  their  home,  one  boy  and  three 
girls. 

Rev.  Wm.  Harvey,  the  next  on  the  roll,  is 
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the  foreign  missionary  of  tlie  class,  now  located 
at  Cairo,  Egypt.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Alle- 
gheny Seminary,  and  was  married  soon  after 
he  was  ordained  to  Miss  Henrietta  Maria  Lee. 
This  event  took  place  September  7,  1865,  and 
September  30th  of  that  year  they  sailed  for  their 
future  home  in  Egypt.  Two  daughters  live  to 
honor  them.  He  returned  to  the  United  .States 
on  a  furlough  in  July,  1875,  and  sailed  for 
Egypt  the  second  time  in  April.  1877,  and 
again  returned  to  this  country  July  11,  1890. 
He  purposes  remaining  here  until  the  fall, 
when  he  will  resume  his  work  in  the  foreign 
field.    His  labors  also  extend  into  other  lines. 

Next  comes  the  name  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Hub- 
bell,  now  at  Wooster,  O.  He  was  graduated 
from  Allegheny  Seminary  in  1866,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  Lake  Presbytery  in  1865. 
From  the  seminary  he  went  to  do  mission 
work  on  the  frontier,  thus  working  for  two 
years  ;  at  Barnett,  Vt. ,  for  one  year  ;  at  Ply- 
mouth, O. ,  one  year  ;  Scotch  Ridge  from  1871 
to  1877  ;  Missionary  in  Iowa  for  one  year.  In 
1867  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  S.  McWil- 
liams,  from  which  union  four  children  were 
born,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  In  1879,  they 
moved  to  Wooster,  O.,  to  educate  these  child- 
ren. He  reports  that  he  was  a  coal  dealer  for 
five  years  and  a  small  fruit  grower  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  answers  that  he 
is  a  clergyman  and  editor,  situated  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Seminary  in  April,  1867.  After  gradu- 
ating he  preached  in  the  First  U.  P.  church  of 
this  place  for  two  years  ;  then  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian  churches  until  date.  On  Jan. 
22,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louis  E. 
King,  of  Argyle,  N.  Y.  They  have  three 
children.  Dr.  Miller  has  been  and  is  yet  a 
great  worker,  and  his  habits  are  worthy  of 
being  copied  by  many  students  of  to-day.  As 
examples  of  his  literary  work  we  may  cite 
"Week  Day  Religion,"  "Practical  Religion," 
"Home  Making,"  "Marriage  Altar,"  "Silent 


Times,"  "Come  Ye  Afar,  '  "In  His  Steps," 
"Bits  of  Pasture,"  and  many  others.  He  is  a 
great  worker  in  Sabbath  school  helps. 

Rev.  Samuel  McKee,  the  next  on  the  class 
roll,  died  August  17,  1885. 

Joseph  McNabb  and  Jos.  H.  Montgomery 
were  not  heard  from. 

Rev.  Samael  N.  Moore  died  June  19,  1868, 
and  Samuel  Taggart  was  killed  in  the  United 
States  service  in  1863. 

Rev.  William  Weir,  of  Washington,  Pa., 
writes  that  he  graduated  at  Allegheny  Semi- 
nary and  was  called  to  East  Union  for  three 
years;  from  there  he  went  to  Cannonsburg,  Pa., 
staving  at  that  place  three  years;  at  Martin's 
Ferry,  O.,  for  ten  years,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged as  District  Secretary  of  the  National 
Reform  Association.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  King,  October  9,  1862.  They 
have  three  children  to  care  for  them.  While 
he  says  that  his  life  has  not  been  especially 
marked,  that  just  gives  the  impression  that 
he  is  doing  much  good. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Caldwell  is  the  only  lady  in  this  class 
and  she  took  a  scientific  course.  Her  present 
profession  has  the  title  M.  D.  A.  (Mistress  of 
Domestic  Affairs).  She  was  educated  for 
this  profession  at  the  paternal  residence  during 
a  course  of  nine  years  in,post  graduate  course. 
She  was  engaged  in  the  work  eighteen  years 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  and  over  a  year 
in  New  Wilmington.  She,  believing  that 
concentration  of  effort  and  thought  are  the 
surest  means  of  success,  has  devoted  her  en- 
tire time  to  her  profession.  She  was  married 
on  Nov.  15,  1 87 1,  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Caldwell,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Four  children  were  born, 
one  daughter  and  three  sons.  She  thinks 
that  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  about  this 
profession  as  the  members  of  it  are  so  numer- 
ous and  its  details  so  thoroughly  understood. 
Surely  Mrs.  Caldwell  must  have  been  the 
humorist  of  the  class  of  '62. 
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JUNIOR  CONTEST. 

The  Junior  contest  took  place  on  Monday 
levening.  The  contestants  were  greeted  by 
the  largest  audience  that  has  been  present,  on 
this  occasion  ior  years.  The  orations  were 
first  class  and  showed  careful  thought  and 
preparation.  Miss  Jean  Robertson,  of  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  bv  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
judges,  was  awarded  the  first  medal.  The 
second  was  more  closely  contested  but  result- 
ed in  a  victory  for  Andrew  H.  Elliott,  of  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.  The  judges  were  Rev.  J. 
A.  Greer,  D.  D.,  of  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary;  Rev.  SchouUer,  Greenville,  Pa.; 
and  Prof.  Trendley,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
The  following  is  the  program: 

Prayer. 

Piano  Solo — May  McC'reary. 
I    The  Revelation  of  Childhood  in  Literature — Miss 
Theodore  J.  Barr,  Zafarwal,  India. 

Truth  the  Contjueror — Miss  Haunah  Peel)  les,  Har 
lansburg,  Pa. 

Piano  Solo — Alice  Semple. 

Evolution  vs.  Revolution — Andrew  H.  Elliott,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

Piano  Solo — Maud  Haney. 

The  Will  the  Arbiter  of  Life — Miss  Jean  Robertson, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Perils  of  the  Republic — Miss  Mary  M.  Stewart, 
Stewart  Station.  Pa. 

Piano  Duet — Misses  Statibrd  and  Foster. 

Decision  of  Judges  and  I'resentation  of  Sledals. 


WESTMINSTER  ALUMNI. 

The  Alumni  of  Westminster  College  held 
a  meeting  in  committee  rooms  on  Saturday 
evening.  May  30,  at  8  o'clock.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Taggart  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Rev. 
A.  H.  Elder  called  the  roll  of  classes,  which 
was  responded  to  as  follows : 

Class  of  1857,  Rev.  D.  S.  Littell,  D.  D. ; 
1858,  Rev  D.  S.  Kennedy,  D.  D. ;  1859,  Rev. 
A.  H.  Elder,  Rev  J.  B.  McMichael;  i860. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Madge;  1862,  Rev.  N.  E.  Brown, 
Rev.  Wm.  Harvey;  1863,  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liamson, D.  D. ;  1S64,  Rev.  J.   M.  Wallace, 


Rev.  M.  M.  Pollock,  Rev.  J.  A.  Wilson,  D. 
D.;  1866,  Rev.  J.  C.  Taggart;  1867,  Rev. 
W.  S.  Owens,  D.  D.;  1868,  Rev.  D.  R.  Im- 
brie;  1869,  Rev.  Joseph  Calhoun,  Rev.  I.  T. 
Wright,  Rev.  David  Dodds,  Ph.  D.,  Rev.  J. 
S.  Dice,  Rev.  E.  Z.  Thomas;  1871,  Rev.  W. 
R.  Bruce;  1873,  Rev.  George  M.  Reed; 
1874,  Rev.  R.  A.  Gilfillan,  Rev.  J.  H.  Bra- 
den,  Nathan  Winegart;  1875,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Best;  1877,  Rev.  L.  E.  Hawk;  1879,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Irwin;  1880,  Rev.  H.  H.  Wallace;  1881, 
Rev.  J.  A  Shaw,  S.  B.  Donaldson,  Esq., 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Carnahan,  Rev.  J.  A.  Littell; 
1884,  Rev.  N.  L.  Heidger;  1886,  Rev.  R.  L. 
Hay,  Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander. 

While  refreshments  were  being  served  and 
partaken  of  the  following  were  responded  to: 
"The  Fathers,"  Dr.  John  Williamson;  ''Our 
Mother,"  Dr.  W.  S.  Owens;  "Our  First 
Baby,"  Rev.  J.  M.  Wallace;  "Evangelistic 
Lights,"  Dr.  D.  S.  Littell;  "Legal  Lights," 
S.  B.  Donaldson,  Esq.;  "The  Law  and  the 
Gospel,"  Dr.  John  Wilson;  "The  Gimlet," 
Rev.  A.  H.  Elder;  "Augers,"  Rev.  L.  E. 
Hawk;  "The  World  without  Westminster," 
Rev.  D.  Dodds;  "The  World  with  West- 
minster," Rev.  Wm.  Harvey. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Kennedy  acted  as  toast-master. 
On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  be  published  in  the  Daily 
Clarion  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Holcad 
ot  Westminster.  The  very  pleasant  and  social 
meeting  closed  with  earnest  prayer  by  Dr.  D. 
S.  Littell  for  God's  blessing  upon  West- 
minster and  her  Alumni. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 
— The  farewell  concert  on  the  evening  of 
June  20th  was  up  to  the  usual  high  standard 
of  the  entertainments  given  by  the  Westmins- 
ter Quartette.  The  selection  entitled  "Night 
Witchery"  is  one  of  the  loveliest  pieces  of 
music  one  can  listen  to.  The  other  songs  too 
were  all  good  and  recei\'ed  hearty  encores. 
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Each  member  of  the  Quartette  also  rendered  a 
solo,  all  of  which  were  excellent,  Mr.  Barr's 
and  Mr.  Nevin's  being  especially  adapted  to 
bring  out  their  really  remarkable  voices. 

— Mr.  R.  R.  McClure  gave  his  graduating 
recital  June  iith.  He  rendered  some  very 
excellent  piano  music.  Prof.  J.  D.  Barr,  who 
furnished  the  vocal  music  for  the  evening  was 
heartily  encored  on  his  rendition  of  "Erin  on 
the  Rhine." 

— Miss  Lizzie  McDowell's  graduating  recital 
was  given  on  the  i6th.  Her  well  chosen  se- 
lections were  also  nicely  executed.     Mr.  W. 

Campbell,  the  vocalist  of  this  evening,  sang 
some  excellent  pieces,  A  selection  from 
Gounod,  entitled  "Nazarette,"  was  particular- 
ly beautilul. 

— The  pupils'  recital  at  the  Second  church, 
Monday  afternoon,  was  well  attended  and 
highly  appreciated. 

— The  graduates'  recital  was  given  at  the 
Second  church  Tuesday  afternoon.  This,  too, 
was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The 
last  selection  was  a  duo,  played  by  the  four 
music  graduates  of  the  class  of  '91.  Follow- 


ing is  the  program: 

Piano  Solo — Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor  Chopin 

Miss  Mary  Ferguson. 

Piano  Solo — Spinning  Song  Wagner-Liszt 

Miss  Lizzie  McDowell. 

Vocal  Solo — Nydia's  Love  Song  Adams 

Miss  Laughlin. 

Piano  Solo — Bird  Song  Henselt 

Mi.ss  Etta.  McClelland. 

Violin  Solo — La  Sonambula  Singles 

Mr.  W.  K.  Eamsey. 

Piano  Solo — Sonata  Pathetique  Beethoven 

Mr.  Eeed  McClure. 
Piano  Duo — Ruy  Bias  Mendelssohn 


Misses  Chapin,  Haney,  McCreary  and  Semple. 


— The  Grove  City  and  Westminster  nines 
crossed  bats  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  on 
May  24.  Score  10  to  9  in  favor  of  West- 
minster. 


ART  NOTES. 

Perhaps  no  other  department  of  the  col- 
lege has  made  such  rapid  progress  during  the 
past  year  as  the  art  department.  This  was 
shown  during  commencement  week  by  the 
display  of  over  fifty  ol  the  best  products  of  the 
pupils'  pencils  and  brushes.  Among  the 
most  note-worthy  of  these  is  a  portrait  cray- 
oned by  Miss  Anderson,  which  evinced  both 
talent  and  diligence.  Then  there  were  dis- 
played drawings  ol  casts,  upon  which  Miss 
Anderson  has  been  at  work  during  the  past 
year. 

A  large  pastoral  scene  in  oil  by  Miss  Mc- 
Connell  shows  a  flock  of  sheep  huddled  to- 
gether at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  seeming 
to  look  wonderingly  at  a  fire,  and  at  a  hun- 
ter's accoutrements  lying  on  the  ground  be- 
low. Miss  McConnell  had  also  a  number  of 
smaller  paintings  among  which  may  be  men- 
tion a  boquet  of  lilacs,  and  a  vase  filled  with 
roses,  sitting  on  a  table.  A  natural  effect 
is  produced  in  the  latter  by  the  shadows 
thrown  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
table. 

Miss  Stewart  has  produced  an  excellent 
representation  in  oil  of  a  large  bird  swooping 
down  upon  its,  to  us,  invisible  prey  in  the 
water  beneath.  The  lake  is  situated  among 
hills,  giving  to  the  whole  a  beautiful,  though 
quiet  effect. 

Miss  Anderson  has  been  doing  good  work 
in  oil.  Her  most  attractive  production  is  the 
picture  of  a  large  dog  sitting  by  a  table. 
Probably  the  first  criticism  that  we  would  make 
is  that  the  dog  is  too  intelligent  looking.  Among 
other  large  pictures  worthy  of  notice  is  Mr. 
Barr's  "Stag,"  as  beautiful  as  Walter  Scott's 
novel  picture  on  the  same  subject;  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's "Castle  by  the  Sea,  '  and  Miss  Lytle's 
country  scene. 

Miss  Elliott's  "Angelus"  and  "Priscilla," 
are  fine  representations  of  the  attitude  of 
prayer   and  the  renowned  Puritan  maiden. 
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Among  the  smaller  pictures,  there  may  be 
mentioned  some  which  can  best  be  described, 
in  school-girl  vernacular,  as  "cute." 

Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  McConnell  each 
had  a  bunch  of  Iruit,  drawn  Irom  still  life. 
They  were  almost  exact  representations  of 
bananas  and  oranges,  although  the  color 
was  not  quite  deep  enough  for  natural  oranges 
and  too  deep  for  a  lemon.  On  the  whole 
the  production  evinced,  in  many  cases  talent, 
in  all,  conscientious  work. 


SOCIETY  CONTEST. 

Following  is  the  program  between  the  Philo- 
math and  Adelphic  Literary  .Societies,  June 
24,  T891: 

Music.  I'rayer.  Music- 

Essay — Ethics  as  a  Factor  in  Economics  and  Sociology 
John  M.  Donaldson,  North  Star,  Pa. 
The  Soul  Discovered — C.  S.  McKinney,  West  Sunlniry 
Music. 

Debate — Question:  Should  the  Public  Olxservance  of 
the  Sabbath  be  Enforced  by  Civil  Law. 

Aftirm  J.  Y.  JIcKinney,  West  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Negative  Andrew  L.  Russell,  Bulger,  Pa. 

Music. 

Oration — Competition's  Complement, 

Albert  B.  Smith,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Democracy:  The  Ideal  Government, 

C.  G.  Jordan,  Harlansburg,  Pa. 
Music. 

Declamation:  Parrhasius  and  the  Captive, 

T.  W.  Kennedy,  Lowellville,  Ohio 
The  Cobra  D.  P.  Smith,  Topeka,  Kan 

C.  S.  McKinney  won  essay  ;  A.  L.  Russell 
was  decided  to  have  won  the  debate,  two 
judges  for,  one  against.  Oration  was  given  to 
A.  B.  Smith,  and  declamation  given  to  D.  P. 
Smith,  eight  points  for  Philomath  and  two 
Ijoints  to  Adelphic.  This  is  the  decision  of 
thejudges,  but  as  in  every  contest  there  are  those 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  all  the  decisions. 
Adelphics,  get  to  work  ;  Philos,  do  not  glory 
too  much  in  your  victory  and  become  careless. 


PRESIDENT  FERGUSON'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  GRUDUATES. 

My  young  friends  of  the  class  of  91,  you 
stand  here  to-day  a  goodly  company  of  more 
than  forty.  For  years  you  have  been  looking 
toward  this  hour.  Sometimes  you  may  have 
been  disheartened  by  failure  and  sometimes 
elated  by  success.  By  Ijoth  experiences  you 
have  been  seasoned  for  the  work  of  life.  If 
you  have  some  regretful  thoughts  as  you  look 
back  upon  neglected  opportunities,  you  have, 
I  trust,  the  sweet  consciousness  that  the  years 
spent  here  have  in  the  main  been  usefully  and 
profitably  employed. 

There  is  yet  very  much  land  to  be  jjosses- 
sed.  To  know  this  is  no  minor  attainment.  It  is 
something  important  to  have  learned  that  you 
have  not  quite  compassed  the  whole  realm  of 
knowledge  and  of  thought.  How  shall  you 
push  the  conquest  into  the  regions  beyond? 
How  shall  you  take  possession  of  your  entire 
heritage  ?  How  shall  vou  forty-five  young  men 
and  women,  having  the  advantage  of  liberal 
education,  adequately  impress  your  genera- 
tion? 

I  commend  to  you  a  sturdy  quality  in 
homely  phrase.  'Tis pluck — upright,  downright, 
honest pluc/s.  It  contains  at  least  two  elements, 
courage  to  undertake  and  i)ersistency  to  prose- 
cute a  worthy  purpose. 

I  do  not  mean  that  sjaurious  pluck  that  is 
quick  to  resent  an  insult,  that  plunges  head- 
long into  quarrels  reckless  of  results — the 
pluck  of  a  game-cock  that  sacrifices  itself  to 
no  other  purpose  than  the  amusement  of  on- 
lookers. I  mean  the  courage  to  undertake 
things  worthy  to  be  done.  The  thing  to  be 
done  mav  not  be  great  in  itself  considered, 
but  may  require  greatness  in  you.  It  may  be 
nothing  larger  than  to  teach  a  class  or  pray 
in  a  meeting  or  break  unpleasant  news  or 
rebuke  an  offender.  It  may  be  nothing  more 
than  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  or  master  a 
logical  argument.  But  he  who  bends  his 
powers  to   the  task    without   flinching  has 
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found  the  key  to  the   sokition — the  way  to 
achievement. 

Perhaps  the  thing  to  be  done  is  great  in  it- 
self, worthy  of  the  devotion  of  a  life-time, 
far-reaching  in  its  effects  upon  mankind,  but 
it  is  confronted  with  dangers  and  encompass- 
ed with  difficulties.  Shall  it  be  undertaken? 
Carlyle  says,  "Every  noble  work  is  at  first 
impossible."  So  seemed  the  missionary  enter- 
prise to  the  cotemporaries  of  Carey.  So 
seemed  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  a  besotted 
nation.  If  the  hour  has  struck  for  the  birth  oi 
any  noble  enterprise,  anv  great  reform,  let  us 
be  willing  to  share  in  its  nurture.  Let  us  have 
faith  in  God  and  a  strong  right  arm  and  under- 
take the  work  of  the  hour,  however  impossible 
it  seem.  It  was  Christian  pluck  that  found 
expression  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Duff,  "Under- 
take great  things  for  God;  expect  great  things 
from  God." 

A  second  element  is  continuity,  jjersistence 
in  endeavor.  Courage  will  avail  little  if  it  is 
soon  spent.  Said  Pastor  John  Robinson  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  "It  is  not  witii  us  as  with  some 
other  men,  whom  small  things  discourage 
and  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  them- 
selves home  again."  They  counted  the  cost 
and  believed  that  liberty  of  conscience  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  present  ease,  and  the 
heroic  endeavors  of  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

Choose  then  a  work  worthy  of  your  best 
powers  and  abide  in  it. 

"Be  firm!    One  constant  element  in  luck 

Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 
See  yon  tall  shaft;  it  felt  the  eartb()uake's  thrill. 
Clung  to  its  base  and  greets  the  sunrise  still." 

Be  not  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine or  opportunity.  Be  not  shaken  from 
your  base  by  every  shock  of  opposition.  Be 
firm  in  your  adherence  to  the  old  Bible, 
the  old  Gospel,  the  old  morality.  Be  firm 
in  your  hatred  of  the  vices  of  the  time — in- 
temperance, impurity,  gambling,  profanity. 
Be  firm  in  vour  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  may  the 


Lord  bless  you  every  one,  keep  your  eyes  | 
from  tears  and  your  feet  from  falling;  keep  I  t'r 
you  faithful  unto  death  that  you  may  receive  i  d 
a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

  I 

b 

COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— Mr.  R.  evidently  possesses  the  key  to 
the  situation. 

■ — The  art  display  was  finer  this  commence- 
ment than  ever  before. 

—A.  M.  Robb,  '87,  spent  Sabbath,  May 
31,  with  triends  in  town. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trimble  and  Miss  Trimble 
attended  the  commencement  exercises. 

— W.  B.  Williamson,  '84,  died  at  his  home 
in  Kenton,  O.,  on  the  15th  of  this  month. 

— The  Philomath  orchestra  gave  entertain- 
ments at  Wampum  and  Wurtemburg  recently , 

— Alumni,  who  were  at  commencement,  we 
do  not  mention  your  names  for  lack  of  space.  , 

— Prof.  Austin's  numerous  friends  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  he  will  soon  sail  for 
home. 

— Prof.  McGranahan  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Breeden,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.,  on 
June  7th. 

— Miss  Susie  Hover,  '91,  was  married  to 
Mr.  Atwood,  of  Jamestown,  on  Thursday, 
June  25. 

— W.  M.  Bigger,  '94,  was  called  home  on 
June,  4,  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of 
his  mother. 

— Miss  Blanche  Thompson,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  Westminster,  attended  the  commence- 
ment exercises. 

— Prof.  Swan  was  absent  for  a  short  time 
since  our  last  issue  on  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  father. 

— Mr.  Claudius  Thompson,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  Westminster,  recently  graduated  at 
the  Volant  Academv. 
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— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell,  of  Butler,  \'isited 
their  son,  A.  L.  Russell,  of  the  Junior  class, 
during  commencement. 

— The  festival  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Leagorian  society  on  June  5th,  was  a  success 
both  financially  and  socially. 

— Rev.R.  T.  Campbell,  '86,  spent  Sabbath, 
June  7th,  with  Iiis  mother  and  preached  in  the 
college  chapel  in  the  evening. 

—At  the  request  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U. 
each  society  of  the  college  devoted  an  evening 
recently  to  the  temperance  cause. 

— Did  Mr.  R.,  the  "young  minister," 
visit  Shenango  township  as  a  candidate  lor  a 
call  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  call  ? 

— R.  K.  Aiken,  '90,  who  is  a  law  student 
in  the  office  of  D.  S.  Morris,  New  Castle, 
paid  the  college  a  flying  visit  on  May  27. 

— From  a  reliable  source  we  learn  that 
some  of  the  students  of  Westminster  are 
adepts  in  the  aquatic  as  well  as  the  divine  art. 

— A  number  of  the  students  went  to  Grove 
City  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises 
there,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  June  25. 

— The  "Flowing  Bowl,"  given  on  Saturday 
evening,  June  13th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  base 
ball  club,  realized  about  $30  in  net  proceeds, 
i  — The  Alethean  medal  given  to  the  lady 
who  had  the  best  written  and  delivered  essay, 
was  awarded  this  year  to  Miss  Birdie  Clingan. 

— President  Ferguson  preached  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon  in  the  2nd  U.  P.  church  on 
Sabbath  evening,  June  21,  his  text,  "Obedient 
unto  death." 

— Two  recitals  were  given  this  week,  one 
by  the  undergraduates  in  music,  and  the 
other  by  the  graduating  class.  They  were 
both  very  fine. 

— A  large  bakerv  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
near  future  by  Frederick    Brunne,   of  New 
Castle,  in  the  building  above  the  New  Wil- 
.  mington  House. 

— The  undergraduates  of  the  conservatory 


of  music  gave  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment 
in  the  hall  of  the  conservatory  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  26. 

— Prof  Thompson,  of  Johns  Hopkin's 
University,  who  will  occupy  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  chemistry  next  year,  paid 
the  college  a  .short  visit  on  June  6  and  made 
quite  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  stu- 
dents. 

— The  class  spirit  of  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshmen  classes  has  again  been  revived  by 
the  mortar  boards  of  the  former  ;md  the  new 
canes  of  the  latter. 

—The  Westminster  nine  played  the  Kis- 
kiminetas  nine  on  the  latter's  grounds  on  June 
I.  -Score,  13  to  12  in  favor  of  the  Kiskimine- 
tas  nine  in  a  game  of  ten  innings. 

— The  members  of  the  Leagorean  .Society 
served  ice-cream,  cake  and  strawberries  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  of  commence- 
ment week.    They  realized  quite  a  sum. 

— The  Philomath  orchestra  assisted  by  W. 
W.  Campbell,  soloist,  and  T.  W.  Kennedy, 
elocutionist,  gave  an  entertainment  to  a  very 
large  and  appreciative  audience  on  June  8. 

—A  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
college  secured  a  hay  wagon  and  four  horses 
and  picniced  at  Neshannock  Falls  on  June 
15th.    A  very  enjoyable  time  was  reported. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Marquis,  President  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Semiiiary,  of  Chicago, 
preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  on  Sabl:)ath  morning,  June 
21. 

— The  recital  for  graduation  given  by  Mi.ss 
McDowell,  assisted  by  W.  W  Campbell,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  17th,  was  enjoyed 
by  a  large  number  of  Miss  M.'s  numerous 
friends. 

— Miss  F'rew,  who  attended  college  in  1888, 
entertained  a  number  of  her  friends  at  her 
home  near  New  Castle  on  Friday  evening, 
June  19.     Five  couples  from  the  college  were 
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among  the  number.  A  very  enjoyable  time 
was  reported. 
'f-  — The  Allegheny  and  Westminster  college 
ball  teams  played  a  match  game  on  the 
grounds  of  the  latter  on  May  27,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  score  of  13  to  o  in  favor  of  West- 
minster. 

— The  annual  contest  between  the  Philo- 
math and  Adelphic  literary  societies  was  held 
on  commencement  evening,  and  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  Philos,  the  Adelphics  gaining 
only  the  essay. 

— Miss  Berta  Armstrong,  of  Marietta,  Ga. , 
who  has  been  studying  art  and  music  here 
for  the  past  year,  returned  home  on  Thurs- 
day, June  25.  She  does  not  expect  to  come 
back  next  year. 

— -This  year  no  one  was  allowed  to  erect  a 
stand  about  the  campus  on  commencement 
day.  This  act  is  certainly  very  commendable 
as  it  took  away  from  the  exercises  the  appear- 
ance of  a  country  lair. 

— Another  instance  of  the  remarkable  in- 
fluence of  association — Mr.  M.  and  Miss  M. 
were  taken  for  brother  and  sister.  Of  course 
this  was  more  due  to  their  mutual  resemblance 
than  to  their  treatment  of  each  other. 

— -The  graduating  recital  given  by  R.  R. 
McClure,  assisted  by  Prof  J.  D.  Barr,  on  June 
1 1 ,  evinced  great  talent  and  careful  training. 
Prof  Barr's  rendition  of  "Ehren  on  the 
Rhine"  evoked  great  applause. 

^  — The  Grove  City  and  Westminster  nines 
crossed  bats  on  the  grounds  of  the  latter  on 
the  22ncl.  The  game  resulted  in  a  score  of  8 
to  2  in  favor  of  Grove  City.  Runninger  was 
not  present  and  Grove  City  had  a  "crack" 
pitcher  from  Butler. 

— "Some  may  grumble 
And  some  complaiu, 
But  we  still  carry 
The  Freshman  cane," 

is  the  song  of  the  Freshmen  in  spite  of  the 
onslaught  of  the  Sophs. 


— Mr.  D.  invites  Mr.  R.  to  accompany 
him  while  calling  on  some  lady  friends  in 
Grove  City.  Mr.  D.  soonltakes  his  departure 
in  company  with  one  of  the  ladies  leaving 
Mr.  R.  to  entertain  the  other.  Mr.  R.'s 
wrath  is  unbounded  when,  upon  the  return  of 
the  former,  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  unwit- 
tingly bestowing  his  attentions  upon  the 
mother  while  Mr.  D.  has  been  entertainmg 
the  daughter. 

—The  New  Castle  and  Westminster  nines 
played  on  the  grounds  of  the  latter  on  June 
15.  The  game  was  stopped  at  the  end  ol  the 
seventh  inning  because  certain  members  of  the 
New  Castle  team  were  compelled  to  go  home 
to  attend  to  urgent  business.  Score,  9  to  7,  in 
favor  of  New  Castle. 

— The  akmini  meeting  Tuesday  evening, 
June  23,  was  a  very  enjoyable  one.  Rev.  D. 
M.  Benham,  '83,  was  orator.  Mr.  A'.  H. 
Mercer,  '76,  gave  the  history  of  the  class. 
The  essayist  and  poet  were  absent.  Some 
very  good  music  was  rendered  by  the  music 
students  and  the  alumni. 

— The  annual  Junior  contest  for  the  Stewart 
medals  was  held  in  the  second  U.  P.  church 
on  Monday  evening,  June  22;  the  first  medal 
was  won  by  Miss  Jean  Robertson.  Her  sub- 
ject, "The  Will  the  Arbiter  of  Life."  The 
second  medal  was  won  by  A.  H.  Elliott. 
His  subject,  "Evolution  vs.  Revolution." 

• — -In  the  inter-collegiate  athletic  contest  held  at 
Allegheny  on  Saturday,  May  30,  Westminster 
won  three  events.  The  mile  run  was  won  by 
W.  K.  Ramsey,  of  Rock  Point;  the  standing 
broad  jump  by  W.  H.  King,  of  Geneva,  O. , 
distance  9  ft.  9^4  in. ;  the  standing  high  jump 
by  W.  B.  Anderson,  of  Mumford,  N.  Y., 
height,  4  ft.  6  in. 

— The  first  prize  in  the  inter-collegiate  ora- 
torical contest  at  Beaver  Falls,  on  Friday 
evening,  May  29,  was  won  by  W.  W.  Young- 
son,  of  Allegheny  College.  His  subject,  "The 
Philosophy  of  History."    The  second  prize 
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was  won  by  H.  M.  Chalfant,  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College.  His  subject,  "Inter- 
national Arbitration." 

— The  farewell  concert  given  by  the  West- 
minster Quartette,  assisted  by  Miss  Belle 
Comin,  contralto,  and  Miss  M.  Louise  Johns- 
ton, accompanist,  on  Saturday,  June  20th, 
was  an  entertainment  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  many  admirers  of  the  Quartette  will  be 
disappointed  to  learn  that  it  will  be  disorgan- 
ized, smce  it  is  composed  of  three  seniors  and 
one  alumnus. 

— The  members  of  the  Adelphic  Literary 
Society  have  renovated  and  very  tastefully  re- 
fitted their  hall  with  new  curtains  and  lamps. 
Invitations  were  issued  and  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises of  the  class  of '91  were  held  in  the  hall 
on  Saturday  evening,  June  20;  Dr.  Marquis, 
of  Chicago,  a  former  member  of  the  society, 
presented  the  tliplomas.  The  class  numbers 
eleven. 

— The  following  is  the  advertisement  ot  the 
quartette's  farewell  concert  as  it  was  written  on 
the  side-walk  in  front  of  the  postoffice:  "The 
quartette's  farewell  concert  in  the  college 
chaple  this  eve.  Come  all. ' '  Soon  some  one 
came  along,  presumably  a  Junior,  and  think- 
ing exultingly  that  he  had  detected  an  error 
in  a  Senior's  spelling  of  the  word  chapel, 
wrote  the  following  immediately  under  it:  "A 
Senior  did  this.    Please  don't  critisise." 

— The  reunion  of  the  class  of  '76  was  a  very 
enjoyable  meeting.  The  following  program 
was  used: 

Music.  Prayer.  Music. 

History  of  Class  Rev.  Mercer 

Oration  Rev.  Benham 

Music. 

Speeches  

Music  Westminster  Male  Quartette 

The  class  of 'go  also  had  a  reunion,  thirteen 
being  present. 

— A  very  enjoyable  event  was  the  farewell 
reception  tendered  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Second  U.  P.  church  to  their  former  pastor 


Rev.  J.  A.  Kennedy,  on  the  eve  ot  his  de- 
parture to  his  new  field  of  labor  in  Philadel- 
phia. Refreshments  were  served  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  congregation  and  Dr. 
Ferguson,  on  behalf  of  the  congregation 
presented  Mr.  Kennedy  with  a  very  fine  gold 
watch  and  chain  as  a  token  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  faithful  services. 

— The  Westminster  and  W.  and  J.  nines 
crossed  bats  on  the  grounds  ol  the  latter  on  June 
2d.  The  result  was  a  victory  of  17  too  in  favor 
of  W.  and  J.  This  signal  defeat  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  unusual  number  of  passed  balls 
of  the  catcher  of  the  Westminster  nine.  He 
was  not  the  regular  catcher  of  the  nine,  but 
was  chosen  from  the  Washington  team  as  a 
substitute  for  the  regular  catcher,  who  was 
hurt  in  a  game  with  the  Kiskiminta's  nine 
on  the  preceding  day.  Runinger's  speed 
tries  the  best  of  catchers. 


EXCHANGES. 
The  Annex,  although  not  so  large  as  many 
of  the  exchanges,   has  a  cheery  air,  which 
makes  it  a  welcome  visitor. 

* 

The  value  of  an  education  is  not  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  but  in  the  use 
made  of  it.  —  Western  Ploivman. 

To  jeer  at  the  perplexities  of  the  agnostic  is 
sacrilege;  to  censure  the  unsatisfied  question- 
ings of  the  skeptic  is  to  dishonor  truth. — 
Olio. 

"In  college  life  there  is  nothing  more  pleas- 
ing to  a  patriotic  student  than  the  advance- 
ment of  his  alma  mater."  This  .same  pat- 
riotism should  be  manifest  among  the  alumni 
of  an  institution. 

"The  Heir  Apparent,"  the  first  prize  ora- 
tion at  Inter-State  Contest,  Des  Moines,  has 
appeared  on  the  pages  of  many  of  our  ex- 
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changes.  The  production  is  certainly  fine 
and  merits  the  attention  given  it. 

The  student  interested  in  athletics  should 
read  an  article  in  the  Oherlin  Review  entitled, 
History  of  Oberlin  Athletics.  The  article  is 
not  confined  to  athletics,  but  gives  interesting 
facts  from  the  early  history  of  the  college. 
'  'k- ' 

To  Cornell  college  alone  probably  belongs 
the  honor  of  establishing  a  professorship  of 
journalism,  looking  to  a  thorough  training 
which  will  fit  a  man  as  well  for  this  field  as 
the  other  courses  in  college  qualify  him  tor 
their  respective  ends. — Ex. 

Judging  from  the  brilliant  productions  pub- 
lished lately  in  the  exchanges,  the  outlook  in 
the  field  of  poetry  is  most  encouraging. 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha  has  been  surpassed 
both  in  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  by 
a  late  piece  entitled.  Junior  Banquet.  The 
piece  is  classical  and  must  be  read  with  care 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  fine 
points. 


— An  English  shopkeeper  found  that  on 
several  occasions  bottles  of  spirits  were  miss- 
ing and  he  could  obtain  no  clue  to  the  thief. 
Finally  he  arranged  an  electric  signaling  de- 
vice by  means  of  which,  if  a  bottle  was  dis- 
turbed, a  bell  would  be  rung.  The  affair 
worked  admirably  and  the  thief  was  caught 
red  handed. 


— Forty  years  ago  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Norway,  Me.,  got  into  a  dispute  about 
naming  the  streets.  There  was  a  dead-lock, 
which  was  broken  by  H.  I.  Kimball,  later  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Kimball  i:)rivately  painted 
signs  for  all  the  streets,  giving  the  names  he 
wished.  Then,  in  the  night,  nailed  them  up. 
In  the  morning  the  streets  were  all  named  and 
the  quarrel  was  ended. 


R.  H.  ZUNDEL, 

PIANO  MAKER. 

Orders  for  tuning  or  repairing  of  Pianos  and 
Organs  promptly  attended  to.  Orders  may  be 
left  at  Veach  &  Co.'s  Book  Store,  or  sent  by 
mail  to         R.  H.  ZUNDEL,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

C.  E.  SMITH, 

Artistic  -;-  Photographer. 

Photographs  in  All  the  Various  Styles  and  Sizes. 
102  West  Main  Street,      -      GREENVILLE,  PA, 

cr.  IP.  wexjOh:, 

PIJOTO  ilf^TIST, 

Special  rates  to  students.  Frst^elass  work  guaranteed. 
223  W.  Federal  .st.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

ROOFING. 

Gum  Elastic  Koofing  Felt  costs  only  $2.00  per  100 
square  feet.  Makes  a  good  roof  for  yeare,  and  any 
one  can  put  it  on.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and  full 
particulars.  Gum  Elastic  Roofing  Co., 

Local  agts.  wanted.    39-41  W.  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  A.  SHAFFER, 

T03SrSOI?/I^L  J^I^TIST, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Shaving  and  hair  cutting  done  in  superior  style  and 
at  local  prices. 

Two  doors  from  PostofiEice. 
j  —GO  TO  -- 

I   J.       C.  ANDERSON 

I  FOR  YOUJl 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 


